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THE  BRITISH  HEALTH  SERVICES. 

Pep  (Political  and  Economic  Planning)  is  the  name  adopted  by  a  group  of  workers 
who  “by  vocation  industrialists,  distributors,  officers  of  central  and  local 
government,  doctors,  university  teachers,"  are  engaged  in  making  surveys  of 
problems  ranging  from  housing  to  the  coal  industry.  A  few  months  ago  hey 
published  The  British  Social  Services,  and  now  their  Health  Group  has  followed 
up  this  earlier  volume  by  an  important  Report  entitled  The  British  Health 
Services,  obtainable  from  PEP,  i6.  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  London,  S.W.i,  price 

7s.  6d.  in  paper  boards,  los.  6d.  in  cloth.  c  i  u  ui. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  awakening  of  great  interest  in  matters  of  national  health 

and  especially  in  questions  relating  to  physical  education,  and  the  appeararice  of  the  Report 
is  therefore  specially  opportune.  Its  writers  describe  it  modestly  ^as  intended  to  Provide  an 
elementary  basis  for  constructive  thought,"  and  the  very  fact  that  it  is  characterised  throughou 
by  impartiality  and  balance  makes  it  difficult  for  the  reviewer  to  do  it  justice.  You  want 

the  Facts  ;  We  have  Them  "  might  well  be  its  slogan.  v  .  r 

The  vast  field  over  which  the  Report  ranges  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  the 

principal  subjects  dealt  with  : 

Housing,  water  supply,  food,  control  of  infectious  diseases. 

The  health  of  mothers,  infants  and  school  children. 

Health  in  industry. 

National  Health  Insurance. 

The  medical  profession,  its  training,  work  and  status. 

The  nursing  profession. 

Hospitals  and  Convalescent  Homes. 

Medical  research.  ■,  T  ^  0  f.'  / 

Physical  education. 

Special  experiments  in  connection  with  health  services,  such  as  the  E^ck^.ap  Pioneer 
Health  Centre  and  the  Highlands  and  Islands  Medical  Service. 

The  care  of  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped.  /  {  ^ , 

The  last  named  includes  a  detailed  section  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  ^showing  the  pro- 
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vision  made  for  the  education,  training, 
employment  and  material  well-being  of  the 
blind,  indicating  the  cost  of  the  services 
rendered,  and  including  a  note  on  prevention 
of  blindness.  It  is  made  clear  that  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  enabled  local  authorities 
to  develop  work  already  initiated  by  volun¬ 
tary  agencies,  and  in  no  way  attempted  to 
supersede  these  agencies.  A  paragraph  is 
devoted  to  the  part  played  in  blind  welfare 
by  such  organisations  as  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  and  National  Library 
for  the  Blind. 

The  compilers  in  dealing  with  their  various 
subjects  generally  begin  by  giving  a  brief 
historical  note,  then  go  on  to  set  out  the 
present  position,  analysing  its  strength  and 
its  weakness,  and  finally  make  suggestions 
for  the  future,  on  progressive  lines  that  may 
be  indicated  by  the  following  quotation  : 
“  A  purely  salvage  role  is  untenable  for  the 
health  services  ;  they  must  find  out  how  to 
prevent  ill-health.”  The  result  is  that  the 
reader  interested  in  any  one  aspect  of  the 
health  services  is  enabled  to  see  how  it  fits 
into  the  general  scheme  (and  where  the  fit 
is  not  too  good)  and  the  Report  forms  an 
admirable  book  of  reference  for  the  student. 
An  excellent  index  and  many  diagrams  add 
to  its  usefulness. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  Report  shows 
how  difficult  the  task  of  its  authors  must  have 
been,  for  they  speak  of  the  health  services  as 
suffering  from  a  bewildering  number  of  frag¬ 
mentary  and  often  conflicting  specialisms  as 
well  as  from  “  the  pronounced  differences  of 
attitude  and  approach  ”  that  characterise 
those  concerned — according  as  they  support 
voluntary  as  opposed  to  goveiffiment  initi¬ 
ative,  or  stress  prevention  rather  than  cure. 
A  fact-finding  Report  such  as  this,  that  im¬ 
partially  assembles  inconsistent  and  contra¬ 
dictory  policies  under  one  roof,  takes  the 
first  step  towards  getting  rid  of  the  contra¬ 
dictions. 

The  principal  proposals  of  the  Report  have 
been  summarised  under  the  following  four 
headings  : — 

1.  That  existing  health  services  should  be 
better  used,  both  by  the  public  and  by  other 
health  services,  which  at  present  often  work 
in  water-tight  compartments. 

2.  That  the  improvement  of  nutrition 
should  be  pushed  forward  as  insurance  against 
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future  ill-health,  especially  by  the  extension 
of  milk  schemes. 

3.  That  National  Health  Insurance  should 
be  extended  to  cover  the  dependants  of 
existing  insured  persons  and  to  give  more 
complete  family  medical  service. 

4.  That  research  should  be  extended  to 
cover  enquiry  into  social  and  economic 
causes  of  ill-health  and  into  the  weaknesses 
of  the  present  health  services. 

To  the  general  reader  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sections  of  the  Report  is 
that  dealing  with  the  medical  profession.  It 
proposes  to  bring  the  general  practitioners  of 
Great  Britain  back  into  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  from  which  the  ”  specialists  ”  have 
tended  to  elbow  them  out,  and  to  improve 
their  competence  and  status.  For  the  general 
practitioner  has  that  personal  knowledge  qf 
a  patient’s  general  background,  his  home  con¬ 
ditions,  his  employment,  and  the  medical 
histories  of  other  members  of  his  household 
which  can  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
treating  his  case  ;  he  alone  can  know  the 
patient  as  a  human  being  with  a  disease,  in¬ 
stead  of  seeing  him  merely  as  a  disease  round 
which  there  happens  to  be  a  person.  The 
patient  who  rushes  off  to  Harley  Street  or 
hospital  without  consulting  a  family  doctor 
often  incurs  unnecessary  expenses  or  im¬ 
poses  a  needless  burden  on  hardly-raised 
hospital  finances.  “  The  organisation  of  the 
health  service  of  the  nation  should  be  based 
on  the  family  as  the  normal  unit,  and  on  the 
family  doctor  as  the  normal  medical  atten¬ 
dant.” 

At  present,  however,  the  panel  doctor 
(and  the  greater  number  of  the  general  prac¬ 
titioners  in  Great  Britain  are  panel  doctors) 
is  rarely  able  to  give  his  patients  that  detailed 
care  and  attention  that  are  essential  if  he  is 
adequately  to  fill  the  role  of  the  family 
doctor  as  envisaged  by  the  writers  of  the 
Report.  They  suggest,  therefore,  that  small 
groups  of  general  practitioners  m'ight  be 
formed,  each  specialising  to  a  certain  extent 
in  one  class  of  case,  but  still  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  family  of  their  patient  and 
with  local  conditions.  A  doctor  belonging 
to  such  a  group  might  be  able  to  afford 
equipment  for  the  treatment  -of  one  or  two 
maladies  in  which  he  would  be  the  recognised 
specialist,  whereas  he  cannot  be  expected 
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to  have  such  equipment  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  diseases.  The  professional  iso¬ 
lation  apt  to  assail  the  general  practitioner 
would  be  lessened  by  such  an  arrangement, 
his  interest  in  the  treatment  of  his  assigned 
subjects  would  be  stimulated  by  experience, 
and  each  member  of  the  little  group  would 
be  in  a  position  to  contribute  valuable  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  common  stock.  Some  listeners 
may  remember  that  a  week  or  two  ago 
Dr.  Cronin,  whose  novel,  The  Citadel , recently 
fluttered  so  many  medical  dovecots,  com¬ 
mended  this  “  group  medicine  ”  system  in  a 
broadcast  talk  on  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  where  he  had  seen  it  at  work.  “  Most 
general  practitioners,”  he  said,  “  complain 
that  their  life  is  a  dog’s  life.  Group  medicine 
would  change  that,  and  give  the  patient  a 
better  chance  as  well.” 

A  medical  writer  in  The  New  Statesman, 
while  commending  the  Report  as  a  whole, 

HOME 

Home  Visitor  Appointed  in  the  Isle  of  Man. — 

The  recently  formed  Manx  Blind  Welfare  Society 
has  appointed  a  Home  Visitor,,  who  from  this 
month  onwards  will  visit  periodically  the  70  or 
80  blind  people  who  live  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Miss  Jones,  the  lady  appointed,  is  known  to 
many  of  them  already,  as  some  time  ago  she 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  situation  of  the  blind 
in  the  Island  so  that  the  Society  could  prepare 
its  programme. 

The  BUnd  in  Leicester’s  Coming  Air  Raid 
Black-out. — A  very  important  part  of  the  scheme 
for  the  experimental  black-out  ”  in  connection 
with  air  raid  precautions,  which  is  to  take  place 
at  Leicester  on  Friday,  28th  January,  between 
I  a.m.  and  3  a.m.,  is  the  protection  of  the  450 
blind  persons  in  the  city.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  one  person  to  be  responsible  for 
each  of  the  blind  persons,  and  the  same  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  cripples.  This  points 
to  the  necessity  for  the  organisation  of  similar 
schemes  in  the  air  raid  precautionary  measures 
adopted  throughout  the  country. 

North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind  to  be  Re¬ 
constructed. — Mr.  F.  B.  Box,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  North  London 
Homes  for  the  Blind,  Hanley  Road,  Crouch  Hill, 
has  announced  that  much  of  the  old  building  is 
to  be  demolished  and  a  new  Home  erected.  It 
was  proposed  to  pull  down  the  three  semi¬ 
detached  pairs  of  houses  and  erect  on  the  site  a 
modern,  well-equipped  Home  to  the  plans  of  the 


expressed  regret  that  its  authors  did  not  do 
more  to  collect  evidence  to  show  how  large 
an  amount  of  illness  and  how  high  a  percen¬ 
tage  of  deaths  are  due  to  poverty.  That  the 
Health  Group  of  PEP  is  not  blind  to  this  is, 
however,  surely  borne  out  on  the  final  page 
of  their  Report,  where  they  deplore  the  fact 
that  “  millions  of  pounds  are  spent  in  looking 
after,  and  trying  to  cure  the  victims  of 
accidents  and  illness  which  need  never  have 
occurred  if  a  fraction  of  this  amount  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  money  had  been  devoted  to 
tracing  the  social  and  economic  causes  of  the 
trouble,”  and  where  they  go  on  to  plead  that 
a  body  of  men  and  women  should  be  trained 
capable  of  evolving  and  conveying  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  life  based  on  healthy  minds  and 
bodies,  and  “  prepared  to  face  the  implica¬ 
tions.”  Do  not  these  last  five  words  suggest 
that  no  vested  interests  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  national  health  ? 

NEWS 

well-known  architect,  Mr.  H.  Bailey.  Demo¬ 
lition  work  would  begin  on  ist  February,  and 
the  new  building  should  be  ready  by  the 
autumn.  The  new  Home  will  be  capable  of 
accommodating  25  per  cent,  more  residents  than 
the  present  one. 

New  Worthing  Home  Officially  Opened. — 

The  new  Worthing  Home  and  occupational 
centre  for  the  blind  in  Byron  Road,  which  is 
under  the  management  of  the  local  Society  for 
Befriending  the  Blind,  was  formally  declared 
open  last  month  by  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Chairman 
of  the  London  and  South  Eastern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind.  The  Home  was 
built  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
West  Sussex  County  Council  in  conjunction  with 
the  Worthing  Society. 

Blind  Persons  Bill  in  Northern  Ireland. — ^The 
Government  of  Northern  Ireland  has  submitted 
to  Parliament  a  Blind  Persons  Bill  similar  to 
that  which  is  now  in  its  final  stages  before  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  Bill  was  read  for 
the  first  time  last  month. 

Congress  of  Royal  Institute  of  Pubhc  Health 
and  Hygiene. — ^The  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene 
will  be  held  in  Blackpool  from  Tuesday,  May 
31st  to  Saturday,  June  4th,  The  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Lord  Cozens-Hardy  will  act  as  President.  The 
scientific  work  of  the  Congress  will  be  conducted 
in  the  following  sections  :  State  Medicine  and 
Industrial  Hygiene,  Women  and  Children  and 
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Public  Health,  Tuberculosis,  Rheumatism  and 
Allied  Diseases,  Nutrition  and  Physical  Training. 

New  Treatment  for  Tobacco  Blindness. — 
Medical  research,  it  is  stated,  has  discovered  what 
appears  to  be  a  cure  for  blindness  caused  by 
excessive  smoking  of  strong  tobacco.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  say  that  the  method  is  entirely 
successful,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  rate  of  recovery  among  patients 
treated  at  the  Royal  \^\■stminster  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  in  High  Holborn,  London. 

Details  of  the  first  case  cured  by  this  method 
at  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital 


moment  he  determined  to  surpass  even  the 
record  of  last  year,  and  his  confidence  expressed 
in  a  most  eloquent  appeal  was  rewarded  by  a 
response  which  as  we  go  to  press  stands  at 
£21,^0^,  with  contributions  still  coming  in. 

Mr.  Stone  asked  for  £70,000  in  the  hope  of 
completing  the  replacement  of  all  headphone 
sets  by  modern  loudspeakers  this  year.  The 
result  is  already  tantamount  to  something 
more  than  a  quarter  of  that  ideal  total,  but  the 
harvest  is  not  yet  complete.  Two  champions 
of  the  blind  in  Yorkshire  in  a  test  found  that 
for  every  one  person  v.Iio  had  listened  to  the 


Monti  Spry,  Hnrlingham  Studio.] 

Miss  Cecilia  Colledge  receiving  treatment  from  a  Blind  Masseuse  at  the  Eichholz  Clinic 
of  Massage  and  Physiotherapy ,  whilst  training  for  the  World  Skating  Cha.mpionship . 


are  given  in  the  latest  hospital  report.  A  man 
aged  46,  after  being  in  several  hospitals,  was 
accepted  as  a  patient.  For  three  months  he 
made  no  progress.  He  was  veiy  run  down 
and  depressed,  and  could  read  only  the  largest 
letters  on  the  test  card.  He  was  treated,  and 
within  one  week  an  improvement  was  noticed. 
At  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  man’s  sight  had 
returned  to  normal  standards.  Some  18  cases 
in  all  have  been  treated  at  the  hospital,  and  in 
the  great  majority  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory. 

British  “Wireless  for  the  Bhnd  ”  Fund. — 

Once  more  the  Fund  is  beholden  to  the  B.B.C. 
for  a  Broadcast  Appeal  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
for  the  second  time  Mr.  Christopher  Stone 
graciously  undertook  the  task.  From  this 


appeal  (apart  from  contributing),  there  were 
eleven  who  had  not  been  listening  to  any 
programme.  Accordingly,  they  got  busy  in 
their  own  county  and  quickly  raised  more  than 
£100,  and  Christopher  Stone  has  appealed  to 
other  counties  to  follow  Yorkshire’s  example. 

There  are  at  present  19,498  blind  persons 
equipped  only  with  headphone  sets.  The 
money  already  received  will  reduce  this  sub¬ 
stantially,  say,  to  14,000.  These  14,000  will 
have  to  wait  until  yet  another  magnificent 
gesture  from  the  public  makes  the  replacement 
of  their  headphones  possible. 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind. — ^The  new  method 
of  training  guide  dogs  which  has  been  tried  by 
the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association 
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has  proved  its  utility  and  should  mean  a  step 
forward  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  Five  dogs 
trained  by  the  new  method  since  September  last 
have  been  handed  over  to  blind  persons.  The 
results  show  a  higher  standard,  the  training  is 
much  easier  for  the  blind  people  and  their  pro¬ 
gress  much  quicker  ;  instead  of  staying  at  the 
school  for  three  weeks,  the  average  length  of 


time  necessary  for  them,  should  be  two  weeks. 
This  will  mean  economy  in  the  cost  of  board  and 
lodging,  and  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in 
the  number  which  can  be  taken  for  training. 
This  new  method  should  also  make  the  usually 
rather  difficult  first  few  weeks  at  home  of 
blind  person  and  dog  much  easier  for  both  of 
them. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Association  Valentin  Hauy. — Last  month,  the 
Municipal  Authorities  of  Paris  officially  opened 
the  Rue  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne,  the  road  in 
which  the  buildings  of  the  Association  Valentin 
Hatiy  are  situated.  The  road  is  named  after 
the  founder  of  the  Association.  On  the  same 
day  the  new  buildings  of  the  Association’s 
School  of  Massage  and  the  Braille  Library  were 
officially  opened. 

Shanghai  Institution  for  the  Blind  Completely 
Destroyed. — The  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  Superintendent 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  in  which 
he  tells  of  the  terrible  experiences  passed  through 
recently.  “  My  entire  Institution  has  been 
practically  destroyed  by  shells,”  he  says,  “  and 
the  contents  are  unusable.  I  was  able  to  move 
my  blind  boys  and  girls  who  were  staying  over 
for  the  summer  into  the  Settlement,  and  they 
are  carr5/ing  on  in  a  very  small  way  in  un¬ 
congenial  surroundings.  This  is  really  a  very 
sad  state  of  affairs,  especially  when  we  were  to 
have  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  Institution  last  week.  I  have 
got  to  build  the  place  again.” 

Causes  of  Defective  Sight  Among  Students. — 

Focal  infection  is  an  important  cause  of  defective 
eyesight  among  college  students,  declared  Dr. 
William  L.  Benedict,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  at 
Rochester,  Minn.,  in  an  address  last  month  at 
Chicago  before  the  American  Student  Health 
Association.  Dr.  Benedict  is  chairman  of  the 
advisory  group  of  ophthalmologists  on  the  Eye 
Health  Committee  of  the  American  Student 
Health  Association,  which  is  co-operating  with 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

‘‘It  is  quite  evident  that  dental  infection  in 
youth  is  much  more  likely  to  produce  an  ocular 
infection  than  an  equally  severe  dental  infection 
occurring  in  the  later  years  of  life,”  said  Dr. 
Benedict.  He  referred  also  to  dangers  to  the 
eyes  from  tonsillitis  and  from  chronic  disease  of 
the  middle  ear. 


"  One  of  the  most  important  activities  yet  to 
be  developed  in  the  Public  Health  programmes 
of  colleges  and  universities,”  said  Dr.  Benedict, 
“  is  the  provision  of  adequate  care  of  the  teeth 
for  all  students.”  ‘‘  Transient  focal  infections,” 
he  said,  ‘‘  do  not  as  a  rule  permit  an  individual 
to  establish  immunity,  and  repeated  infections 
must  be  looked  upon  as  repeated  insults  to  the 
system,  and  in  any  single  episode  of  dental 
infection  an  eye  complication  may  arise. 

‘‘  Another,  but  more  remote  cause  of  ocular 
disorders  among  people  of  college  age  comes 
about  through  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 
Excessive  use  of  either  of  these  substances  is 
reflected  in  a  reduction  in  vision  and  in  con¬ 
junctival  congestion.  These  substances  may 
act  directly  on  the  eyes  or  indirectly  by  dulling 
the  sensibilities  to  such  an  extent  that  the  eyes 
will  not  function  properly.  While  normal  eyes 
may  well  survive  repeated  insults  from  these 
toxic  sources,  eyes  that  have  previously  been 
injured  by  disease  may  suffer  permanent 
deleterious  effects  from  comparatively  small 
amounts  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

‘‘  The  indirect  effect  of  the,  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco  comes  about  through 
malnutrition.  Alcohol  or  tobacco  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  food.  Small 
amounts  may  stimulate  the  appetite,  but 
excessive  amounts,  particularly  of  tobacco,  will 
probably  reduce  the  appetite.” 

Discussing  the  importance  of  adequate  light 
for  reading.  Dr.  Benedict  said  :  ‘‘  We  do  not 
have  definite  information  as  to  what  permanent 
effects  may  follow  the  use  of  the  eyes  under 
improper  lighting  conditions  but  we  do  know 
that  glare  induces  nervousness,  irritability,  and 
fatigue  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  same  symptoms 
may  be  brought  about  by  work  under  inadequate 
illumination.  The  eyes  are  much  more  adapt¬ 
able  to  insufficient  illumination  than  to  glare, 
and  for  short  periods  of  time  the  eyes  may  be 
used  under  conditions  that  vary  a  great  deal 
from  the  normal.” 

“  The  final  development  of  the  eye,”  said  Dr. 
Benedict,  “  is  not  completed  until  the  individual 
is  approximately  twenty-five  years  of  age.” 
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THE  BLIND  POET.-I. 

His  Value  to  the  Psychologist  and  to  the  Blind  Themselves. 

By  W.  H.  MANSMORE. 


WITHIN  the  last  few  years 

The  New  Beacon  has 
published  a  number  of 
articles  and  letters  on 
Writing  as  a  possible  pro¬ 
fession  for  the  blind.  The 
National  Institute,  to  set 
the  ball  rolling,  has  run  a  number  of  literary 
competitions.  Butin  spite  of  these  encourage¬ 
ments  we  have  not  heard  of  any  marked 
success  ;  perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  expect  it. 

Meanwhile  we  may  enquire  what  kinds  of 
people  will  be  likely  to  read  the  work  of 
blind  writers — in  particular,  of  blind  verse- 
writers.  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  a  blind  poet  of  great  merit  would  even¬ 
tually  reach  as  wide  and  varied  a  public  as 
any  other  great  poet.  His  peculiarities 
should  not  be  so  fundamental  as  to  cause  an 
impassable  gulf  between  himself  and  the 
seeing.  But  there  are  two  classes  of  readers 
to  whom  even  the  lesser  lights  might  be 
interesting.  On  one  side  there  are  the  psy¬ 
chologists,  who  would  use  them  for  their  own 
purposes  of  scientific  study  ;  and  on  the  other 
side  there  are  the  poetry-minded  among  the 
blind  themselves,  who  would  welcome  them 
for  their  special  artistic  appeal. 

The  psychologist  is  in  a  sad  plight  be¬ 
cause,  while  he  longs  for  an  exact  scientific 
method  in  his  studies,  the  nature  of  his 
material  forbids  it.  You  cannot  put  a 
thought  under  the  microscope,  nor  calculate 
the  volume  of  the  subconscious.  You  cannot 
keep  a  menagerie  of  human  beings  in  your 
cellar,  as  a  physiologist  keeps  guinea-pigs, 
with  full  licence  to  experiment  on  them 
just  how  and  when  you  like.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  so  high  a  pitch  of  barbarism  as 
that.  When  a  chemist,  say,  studies  a  certain 
element,  his  plan  is  to  note  its  behaviour  in 
a  long  series  of  combinations  of  conditions, 
each  set  being  most  carefully  arranged  and 
strictly  limited,  so  that  he  knows  all  the 
factors  present.  He  varies  those  factors  and 
records  the  result,  and  so  collects  a  list  of 
particulars  frorh  which  he  can  draw  general 
statements.  But  the  psychologist’s  ex¬ 


periments  are  largely  haphazard  and  uncon¬ 
trolled.  He  cannot  often  vary  his  factors 
at  will ;  he  cannot  even  be  sure  what  factors 
are  there.  Well,  here  is  an  experiment  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  in  the  person  of  our  blind  poet 
— a  mind  which  has  never  had  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  "s^sual  world,  and  which  is  able 
to  express  itself  clearly  and  faithfully.  He 
may  gain  useful  knowledge  by  comparing 
such  a  mind  with  one  in  which  the  factor  of 
sight  was  normally  operative. 

The  simile  of  the  guinea-pigs  in  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraph  may  suggest  that  the  psy¬ 
chologist  does  not  always  treat  his  subjects 
with  the  respect  due  between  man  and  man. 
It  may  suggest  even  disrespect.  But  science 
is  impersonal,  and  valuation  is  outside  its 
province.  The  goal  of  psychology,  however 
haltingly  approached,  is  human  well-being 
and  self-knowledge.  Let  its  findings  there¬ 
fore  be  received  without  resentment,  and  its 
methods  within  reasonable  limits  tolerated. 

And  there  is  the  opposite  mistake  to  be 
avoided  —  the  mistake  of  the  sick  man  who, 
seeing  a  conclave  of  doctors  round  his  bed, 
hugs  himself  with  delight  and  chuckles  : 
“  How  clever  of  me  !  I’ve  picked  up  a  disease 
that  puzzles  the  lot  of  them.” 

Precisely  what  questions  the  psychologist 
will  try  to  decide,  he  only  can  tell  us.  How 
does  the  narrower  experience  of  the  blind 
poet  affect  him  ?  Does  it  make  him  more  or 
less  subjective  ?  Does  it  endow  his  imagery 
with  richer  or  sparser  association  ?  Is  imagi¬ 
nation  heightened  or  enfeebled  by  the  con¬ 
siderable  tracts  of  reported  knowledge  which 
have  to  take  the  place  of  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  ?  The  answers  to  such  questions  will 
doubtless  be  somewhat  different  in  each  case 
considered  ;  but  if  a  number  of  cases  can  be 
got  together,  some  valuable  general  indi¬ 
cations  may  emerge. 

There  is  another  problem  which  is  properly 
a  philosophical  one,  but  which  depends  for 
its  solution  upon  psychological  data.  It  has 
been  stated,  but  never  proved  so  far  as  I 
know,  that  sight  and  hearing  are  the  only 
aesthetic  senses — that  is,  senses  whose 
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exercise  may  give  pleasure  for  its  own  sake, 
without  reference  to  any  purpose  or  material 
benefit.  The  supporting  evidence  for  this 
dogma  is  the  fact  that  all  the  fine  arts  are 
concerned  with  either  sight  or  hearing.  If 
one  of  these  senses  is  absent,  why  should 
not  the  aesthetic  life  spread  to  the  non- 
aesthetic  senses  ?  Touch,  for  example — 
perception  of  outlines,  surfaces,  consistency 
— might  show  itself  capable  of  such  an  eleva- 
tion.  In  that  case  a  truly  remarkable  and 
exciting  thing  would  have  happened — a 
whole  new  region  of  beauty  would  have  been 
discovered. 

That  practical  psychologist,  the  teacher  of 
the  blind,  is  not  expected  to  produce  artists 
to  order,  and  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  do  not 
appear.  Genius  is  notorious  for  springing 
from  unlikely  sources  and  flourishing  under 
hostile  conditions.  We  understand  it  too 
little  to  lay  down  the  law.  Nevertheless 
knowledge  grows,  and  with  it  the  teacher’s 
power,  and  consequently  his  responsibility. 

The  blind  to-day  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
adjust  some  of  their  principles  of  conduct. 
Formerly  the  one  cry  was,  “  Be  normal.” 
Our  teachers  and  our  fellows  used  to  drill  us 
and  harangue  us  into  behaving,  speaking, 
even  thinking  at  all  times  as  though  we  could 
see.  Now  it  is  being  realised  that  this  can 
be  overdone  ;  that  its  right  use  is  not  as  an 
ideal  in  itself,  but  as  a  salutary  check  upon 
the  exuberance  of  the  individual,  safe¬ 
guarding  him  against  absurd  eccentricities 
and  aberrations.  The  change  of  emphasis 
involves  a  new  method  in  education.  In¬ 
stead  of  working  to  a  preconceived  pattern, 
the  teacher  consults  the  needs  and  bents  of 
his  pupils.  He  tries  to  provide  a  rich  field 
for  the  child’s  limited  perceptions,  and  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  the  development  of  his 
powers. 

Incidentally  this  might  well  be  a  good 
atmosphere  for  the  growth  of  creative 
talent  ;  but  the  relevant  point  is  that  in 
bringing  about  this  atmosphere  the  teacher 
may  be  helped  by  a  study  of  whatever  blind 
authors  are  available.  It  is  important  for 
him  to  be  able  to  ”  See  the  world  through 
a  blind  man’s  eyes.” 

We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  our 
subject  :  what  special  appeal  will  the  blind 
poet  have  to  the  blind  themselves  ? 

For  one  thing,  his  style  will  probably 


crystallise  partly  out  of  his  method  of  reading, 
and  therefore  will  suit  others  who  read  by  the 
same  method.  The  eye  may  see  a  whole 
line,  perhaps  a  whole  stanza,  at  a  glance. 
A  sentence  may  be  grasped  as  a  unit,  com¬ 
plete  in  meaning  and  structure,  with  the 
relations  of  all  its  parts  simultaneously  dis¬ 
played.  The  Braille  reader,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  to  build  up  his  lines  word  by  word. 
He  may  not  know  the  full  meaning  or  the 
structure  of  a  sentence  until  he  has  reached 
the  full  stop.  So  we  may  expect  the  blind 
poet,  if  he  thinks  anything  at  all  of  clarity, 
to  use  a  more  closely  knit  syntax  and  more 
liberal  and  exact  punctuation  than  many 
modern  poets. 

He  will  not  use  eye-rhymes.  Rhyming 
words  may  tend  to  be  closer  together.  The 
arrangement  of  the  text  on  the  page  may 
be  pverned  by  the  feel  of  it,  not  by  the  look 
of  it  ;  and  the  result  may  be  different. 

The  necessities  of  Braille  reading  bring 
verse  back  towards  its  origins  in  speech. 
Each  syllable,  each  stress,  each  pause,  each 
inflection  of  the  voice  is  heard  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  as  his  fingers  pass  along.  The 
page  is  more  than  a  flat  array  of  ciphers  ; 
it  sings.  So,  when  he  turns  to  composition, 
rhythm  and  sound-values  will  be  vital  in 
his  style.  ^  (For  this  reason  it  seems  that 
the  practice  of  verse-speaking,  lately  re¬ 
vived,  should  have  a  special  interest  for  the 
blind,  and  that  they  should  be  well  fitted  to 
take  it  up.) 

At  this  point  we  must  take  a  rather 
broader  view  of  our  subject.  Imagery  in 
poetry  is  not  just  ornamental  :  it  is  symbolic. 
It  embodies  the  universal  in  the  particular. 
It  provides  a  more  or  less  common  ground 
upon  which  the  writer  stands  with  the  reader, 
enabling  him  to  communicate  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  an  intimate  way.  What 
matters  is,  not  the  external  world  itself,  but 
the  way  the  poet  looks  at  .it  ;  and  this  he 
demonstrates  by  the  way  he  selects  and 
presents  objects  and  events  from  it.  Take 
away  imagery,  and  you  take  away  also  the 
human  interest  ;  leaving  only  structure  and 
ideas.  Take  away  imagery,  and  you  take 
away  the  essential  poetry,  leaving  only 
essential  prose. 

It  follows  that  a  reader  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  types  of  imagery  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  full  significance  of 
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poetr}^  But  this  is  impossible  for  the  reader 
who  has  never  seen,  because  he  does  not  know 
what  visual  imagery  is.  Each  order  of 
sense-experience  has  an  intrinsic  nature  of 
its  own,  which  is  absolutely  unequivocal. 
You  can  never  mistake  a  touch  for  a  sound, 
and  I  imagine  that  sight  is  equally  separate 
from  either.  For  this  reason,  a  knowledge 
of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  visual  experience 
can  never  be  communicated  by  analogy  with 
hearing  or  touch,  it  can  only  be  gained  by 
personal  acquaintance  with  sight  itself. 

But  a  great  part  of  the  poet’s  imagery  is 
visual : — 

The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  morn 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains  :  through  a  chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 
Reflects  it  :  now  it  ivanes  :  it  gleams  again 
As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  ivoven  cloud  unravel  in  the  pale  air  : 

‘Tis  lost  1  and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloudlike  snow 
The  roseate  sunlight  quivers. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  passage  is  meaning¬ 
less  to  the  blind  reader  :  far  from  it  !  But 
the  pictorial  effect  is  beyond  him.  He  can 
only  grasp  its  meaning  by  a  complicated 
mental  process  about  which  I  hope  to  say 
more  in  my  second  article.  Shelley’s  works 
are  full  of  passages  like  the  above.  They 
make  his  work  difficult  and  tiring.  There  is 
a  sense  of  remoteness,  as  of  a  foreign  language 
imperfectly  understood. 


Now  suppose  that  Shelley  had  been  born 
blind.  To  decide  whether  he  could  have 
been  as  great  a  poet  is  not  our  business  ;  but 
this  much  is  fairly  certain — he  would  have 
been  more  accessible  to  his  blind  readers. 
Touch,  hearing  and  smell  would  have  re¬ 
placed  vision  in  his  imagery.  He  would 
have  found  more  freshness  and  force  in  it. 
It  would  have  come  straight  home  to  us  with 
more  compelling  conviction.  Our  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it  would  have  been  so  much  the  fuller. 
And  through  these  kinds  of  imagery  we  should 
have  passed  more  easily  and  completely  to 
what  lay  behind  them — Shelley’s  moral  and 
aesthetic  values. 

More  than  this,  the  advent  of  a  great  poet 
among  us  would  undoubtedly  influence  our 
own  response  to  life.  He  always  electrifies 
the  minds  of  those  who  read  him  seriously, 
whether  they  agree  with  him  or  dissent  from 
him.  He  does  not  lure  us  away  from  the 
world  and  sing  us  to  sleep  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  makes  us  more  keenly  alive.  He  sharpens 
our  perceptions  and  invigorates  our  reactions. 
He  makes  us  realise  more  deeply  the  power 
and  significance  of  this  present  world  which 
beats  and  clamours  by  day  and  night  upon 
our  senses. 

This  has  not  yet  been  done  for  us.  It  is 
above  all  what  the  blind  need  and  may  ex 
pect,  if  and  when  their  poet  appears. 


‘‘  PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  BLIND,” 

[“  Practical  Geography  for  the  Blind,”  by  Clara  L.  Pratt.  Published  by  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  Price  25  cents.^ 

Reviewed  by  Leonard  Hardcastle. 


The  title  “  Practical  Geography  for 
the  Blind  ”  well  describes  the 
contents  of  this  interesting  booklet, 
which  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
excellent  photographs. 

The  author  begins  by  setting  forth  the 
difficulties  of  teaching  geography  to  the 
blind,  and  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  made  to  overcome  them,  from  the 
time  of  Dr.  Gridley  Howe  to  the  present  day. 

“  In  order  to  make  geography  practical 
to  our  non-seeing  friends,”  she  writes,  “  we 
must  contrive  means  whereby  the  fingers 
may  tell  that  which  our  eyes  reveal  to  us  .  .  . 
We  concede  that  they  may  not  get  the  same 
picture  of  great  spaces,  the  immensity  of 


mountains,  and  the  glory  of  the  autumn  forests 
as  we  do.  With  models,  maps  and  cut-outs, 
accompanied  by  explanations ,  we  can  give  to 
them  much  that  will  convey  to  them  satisfac¬ 
tory  impressions.” 

The  italics  are  mine.  This  opening  para¬ 
graph  contains  the  fundamental  principles 
which  must  be  grasped  by  the  would-be 
teacher  of  geography  to  the  blind. 

Miss  Pratt  then  states  that  modern  maps 
are  much  better  than  those  offered  to  the  last 
generation,  when  the  designer  put  too  much 
information  into  one  map.  ”  Modern  maps 
are  quite  uniform,  undetailed  and  easy  to 
understand,”  she  states.  This  is  true,  gene¬ 
rally,  but  the  maps  produced  under  the 
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Social  Security  Act,  referred  to  later,  belie 
this  statement. 

Then  follows  a  brief  account  of  the  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who 
invented  a  map  “  costing  less  than  sixpence  ” 
and  also  designed  a  combination  “  Atlas  and 
Geography"- — a  volume  similar  to  our  "Atlas 
of  the  British  Isles,"  but,  in  addition  to  the 
keys  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
maps,  it  contained  also  some  geographical 
information  concerning  the  places  men¬ 
tioned.  This  was  certainly  an  excellent  idea 
and  should  be  developed  on  modern  lines. 
My  "  Geography  of  the  British  Isles  "  is  an 
attempt  to  do  this.  The  writer  then  speaks 
with  pride  of  a  large  globe  over  a  hundred 
years  old,  constructed  by  a  Mr.  Stephen 
Ruggles,  and  gives  details  of  his  “  difticult 
and  unprecedented  task."  Miss  Pratt  states, 
however,  that  such  a  globe  has  been  found 
to  be  unsuitable  for  use  with  the  blind. 

The  history  of  our  work  for  the  blind  in 
this  country  is  similar.  Many  will  recall 
the  early  Boyle  maps,  which  showed  moun¬ 
tains  and  railways  together,  and  how  difficult 
it  was  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  present  series  of  Boyle  maps  are  a 
great  improvement.  Also,  many  large 
globes  have  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the 
12-inch  globe  issued  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Here  we  have  an  advantage 
over  our  American  friends,  for  (apparently) 
they  have  no  such  globes,  and  Miss  Pratt 
gives  details  how  to  adapt  an  ordinary  globe 
by  the  use  of  Gesso. 

Much  space  is  then  devoted  to  describing 
how  to  teach  the  blind  to  make  plasticine 
maps.  I  am  rather  unhappy  about  this. 
Quite  frankly,  I  feel  that  time  spent  on 
teaching  children  to  make  these  maps  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  value.  Good  teacliing, 
with  the  aid  of  published  maps  and  those 
made  by  the  teachers,  will  give  the  children 
all  the  geographical  information  they  are 
ever  likely  to  need. 

I  also  feel  very  uneasy  about  the  Braille 
maps  issued  by  a  Works  Project  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Judging  from  these  maps, 
it  seems  to  me  that  our  American  friends 
have  not  grasped  the  first  principles  by  which 
a  blind  person  learns  a  map.  Apparently, 
they  assume  that  by  converting  lines  of 
various  colours  and  thicknesses  into  dots 


and  dashes  of  various  sizes,  all  that  is 
necessary  has  been  done.  In  this  country 
we  have  got  beyond  this  stage  and  know  that 
the  blind  learn  by  movement  and  relative 
position. 

Miss  Pratt  refers  to  text  books  which  are 
on  the  library  shelves  at  “  Perkins."  She 
states  how  they  have  been  carefully  chosen 
for  the  descriptive  information  which  they 
contain.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  Verbal 
illustration  to  the  blind  is  similar  to  pictorial 
illustration  to  the  sighted.  My  ideal  geo¬ 
graphy  text  book  is  one  which  refers  to  the 
maps  which  the  blind  themselves  use,  and 
not  to  “  page  47  of  the  printed  book,"  etc., 
etc.,  gives  the  necessary  geographical  in¬ 
formation  and  in  addition  gives  excellent 
descriptive  passages  collected  from  the 
writings  of  good  authors.  Such  a  task  is 
waiting  to  be  done  and  will  take  considerable 
time.  For  the  present  we  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  Miss  Pratt’s  example. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  about  Miss 
Pratt’s  booklet  are  the  photographs  of  the 
well-equipped  geography  room,  where  larger 
maps  for  private  reference  purposes  hang 
round  the  walls  and  well  within  the  reach 
of  the  children.  I  have  advocated  this 
idea  for  some  time,  but  I  have  usually  been 
met  with  the  criticism  that  the  differences 
in  scale  between  the  small  map  and  the  larger 
one  is  confusing  to  the  blind.  It  may  have 
been  in  the  early  days,  but  now  we  know 
how  to  apply  the  use  of  movement  and 
relative  position,  the  difficulty  has  ceased 
to  exist.  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  clear  about 
this  question.  The  large  map  is  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  smaller  one,  never  to  displace  it. 
Both  are  essential.  For  first  impressions  of 
relative  position  and  general  shape,  the  small 
map.  For  additional  information,  such  as 
names  of  seas,  countries,  chief  towns,  the 
larger  map  is  most  helpful. 

Finally,  Miss  Pratt  describes  some  geo¬ 
graphical  games  which  can  be  played  with  the 
aid  of  specially  prepared  cards  and  so  on. 
We  would  do  well  to  copy  some  of  her  ideas. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  booklet  is 
well  worth  reading.  Although  one  cannot 
agree  with  all  it  contains,  there  are  many 
useful  .suggestions  within  its  pages.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  interesting  to  us  in  Great  Britain 
to  see  the  work  which  is  being  done  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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FACTS  WE  SHOULD  NOT  IGNORE. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


From  time  to  time  I  endeavour 
to  place  before  readers  of  this 
journal  such  facts  as  are  deemed 
to  be  of  importance  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  blind  welfare 
work,  but  it  is  really  most  re¬ 
markable  that  many  people  who 
ought  to  know  better,  speak  glibly  of  existing 
conditions  and  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  statistics  of  the  period  with  which  they 
should  be  so  much  concerned.  Only  recently 
I  was  astonished  to  hear  an  institution  official 
quoting  statistics  of  the  blind  population  for 
1925,  and  representing  the  figures  as  relating 
to  the  year  1936-37.  It  may  well  be  that  he 
had  assumed  the  role  of  a  Rip  Van  Winkle 
and  was  only  conscious  of  what  had  happened 
ten  or  eleven  years  ago  when  his  mind  was 
more  alert,  but  such  an  attitude  is  not  the 
highest  qualification  for  continuing  to  hold 
office. 

One  can  understand  how  difficult  it  is  for 
certain  people  to  pore  over  Blue  Books  and 
extract  the  substance  of  the  stories  they  have 
to  tell :  this  is  not  every  man’s  job,  but  there 
is  little  excuse  in  these  days  when  most  ex¬ 
cellent  summaries  are  available  and  when  he 
who  runs  may  readily  read.  In  this  article 
I  propose  to  give  the  latest  available  figures 
as  they  relate  to  the  blind,  because  it  is 
essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
present  position  that  our  information  should 
be  reliable  and  up-to-date,  more  especially  so 
if,  as  must  invariably  happen,  we  are  called 
upon  to  give  guidance  and  make  satisfactory 
deductions. 

Let  me  begin  then  by  stating  that  the 
blind  population  of  England  and  Wales  at 
March  31st,  1937,  was  69,378,  and  it  is  of 
some  interest  to  note  the  numbers  in  the 
various  age  groups :  for  example,  in  the 
period  o-i  year  of  age,  12  ;  1-5,  184  ;  5-16, 
1,728  ;  16-21,  1,425  ;  21-40,  8,109  ;  40-50, 
7,263  ;  50-65,  18,396  ;  65-70,  8  746  ;  70  and 
over,  23,352  ;  unknown,  163. 

The  importance  of  these  age  groups  is 
best  realised  when  we  have  to  get  to  grips 
with  various  aspects  of  welfare  work,  aiid 
if  the  figures  are  carefully  studied  they  pre¬ 


vent  well-informed  persons  from  reaching 
and  expressing  rash  conclusions.  In  the  six 
Northern  Counties  22,892  blind  persons 
reside,  of  whom  18,853  are  40  years  of  age 
and  upwards.  In  the  South-Eastern  and 
London  Counties  area  the  number  is  19,087, 
of  whom  15,826  are  40  years  of  age  and  up¬ 
wards.  In  the  Midland  Counties  area  the 
blind  population  is  9,596,  of  whom  7,870 
are  over  40  years  of  age.  In  the  North- 
Western  Counties  area  there  are  1,852  blind 
persons,  of  whom  i,537  over  40  years  of 
age.  In  the  Western  Counties  area  the  number 
of  blind  persons  is  6,081,  of  whom  5,300  are 
over  40  years  of  age.  In  the  Eastern  Counties 
area  the  blind  population  is  3,808,  of  whom 
3,235  are  over  40  years  of  age.  In  North 
and  South  Wales,  including  Monmouthshire, 
the  blind  population  is  6,062,  of  whom 
5,269  are  over  40  years  of  age. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  shows  that  at  March  31st,  I937» 
the  number  of  employed  blind  persons  in 
England  and  Wales  was  8,637,  of  whom 
3,624  were  occupied  in  the  special  work¬ 
shops,  and  1,814  were  engaged  under  home 
workers’  schemes.  The  remaining  3,199  were 
employed  in  various  occupations  not  within 
the  control  of  agencies  for  the  blind.  The 
number  of  trained  workers  who  were  at  that 
period  unemployed  was  stated  to  be  309. 
The  total  number  classified  as  unemployable 
in  England  and  Wales  was  56,916,  or  about 
84  per  cent,  of  the  total  blind  population, 
distributed  as  follows :  six  Northern  Counties, 
18,907  ;  South-Eastern  and  London  Counties, 
15,276  ;  Midlands  area,  7,612  ;  North- 
Western  area,  1,564 ;  Western  Counties, 
5,152  ;  Eastern  Counties,  3,210  ;  North 
and  South  Wales,  including  Monmouthshire, 

5T95- 

At  March  31st  last  the  County  of  London 
contained  7,204  blind  persons,  the  County  of 
Middlesex  1,991,  the  County  of  Lancashire 
3,352,  the  County  of  Yorkshire  (including 
the  3  Ridings)  3,115  ;  and  the  large  cities 
had  a  blind  population  as  follows  ;  Liver¬ 
pool  1,861,  Birmingham  i,404>  Manchester 
1,244,  Leeds  1,044,  Bristol  645. 
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We  are  all  deeply  indebted  to  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  for  the 
useful  compendium  of  facts  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  annual  reports  over  a  period 


of  years.  For  the  purposes  of  day-to-day 
administration  such  documents  are  in¬ 
valuable,  indeed  indispensable,  to  every 
worker  engaged  in  the  sphere  of  blind  welfare. 


A  PLEA  FOR  BETTER  CASE- WORK. 


SOCIAL  legislation  in  England, 
according  to  a  recent  writer,  differs 
from  that  in  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  (especially  of  course  in  the 
totalitarian  States)  in  the  value 
it  sets  on  the  welfare  of  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  and  he  attributes  this  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  with  its  vital 
concern  for  the  lives  of  persons— the  “  one 
sinner  that  repenteth.” 

Social  Work  of  the  London  Churches,  by 
J.  C.  Pringle  (Oxford  University  Press),  5s. 
net,  is  in  effect  a  plea  for  this  principle,  and 
for  social  services  that  will  cease  to  deal  only 
with  men  in  the  mass,  and  care  instead  for  the 
needs  of  the  individual,  each  with  his  own 
peculiar  problems  and  difficulties. 

The  sub-title  of  the  book.  Being  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Metropolitan  Visiting  and  Relief 
Association,  1843-1937,  is  perhaps  a  little  mis¬ 
leading,  for  the  writer  deals  with  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  history  of  one  society, 
even  though  he  uses  that  society  as  the  peg  on 
which  to  hang  his  thesis  ;  and  those  who  de¬ 
cide  not  to  read  it  on  the  ground  that  it  deals 
with  the  story  of  an  obscure  organisation  of 
which  they  have  never  heard  and  which  does 
not  sound  very  exciting,  will  be  the  losers. 
For  Mr.  Pringle  is  one  of  those  who  hold  die¬ 
hard  C.O.S.  principles  that  make  our  Socia¬ 
listic  hair  stand  on  end  and  yet  have  such  a 
lot  ot  horse-sense  behind  them,  and  there  is 
something  extraordinarily  attractive  in  all  he 
writes  ;  he  can  illustrate  the  findings  of  the 
dullest  Royal  Commission  with  the  burning 
words  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  while 
some  of  the  time  we  do  not  see  quite  what  he 
is  getting  at,  we  realise  that  the  fault  is  ours 
and  it  is  always  worth  while  trying  to  find 
out.  The  bibliography  at  the  end  of  his 
book  commends  “  parochial  workers  of 
1938  ”  to  a  study  of  literature  ranging  from 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  The  New  Beacon, 
and  taking  the  works  of  Barrie,  the  poems 


of  Burns,  Bridge’s  Testament  of  Beauty,  the 
novels  of  Scott,  the  plays  ot  Shakespeare,  and 
Freud’s  Introductory  Lectures  on  Psycho¬ 
analysis  in  its  stride,  and  he  writes  from  a 
mind  stored  with  the  treasures  of  ages. 

He  shows  how  in  the  past  thirty  years 
more  and  more  has  been  done  in  England  in 
the  attempt  to  make  life  easier  by  a  vast  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  social  services,  so  that  to-day 
there  seems  to  be  no  ostensible  reason  why 
men  or  women  here  should  be  leading  “  a 
wretched, unhappy, thwarted  .  .  .  existence.” 
And  yet — it  is  incontestable  that  many 
people  are  not  happier  than  their  fathers 
though  their  material  condition  may  be  im¬ 
measurably  superior,  and  the  workers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  State  and  the  Local  Authorities 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognise  that 
they  have  not  the  time  to  give  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  the  attention  and  thought  that  his 
problems  demand.  The  clerk  may  pay  out 
unemployment  benefit  to  A,  B,  and  C,  but 
the  exact  reasons  that  lie  at  the  back  of  the 
hard  fact  that  A  or  B  or  C  is  out  of  work 
cannot  be  his  concern,  and  probably  involve  a 
network  of  causes  and  effects  that  could  only 
be  disentangled  by  the  long  and  patient 
research  of  an  informed  case-worker. 

Mr.  Pringle  makes  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  he  does  not  want  to  put  back  the  clock, 
that  he  does  not  grudge  the  rates  and  taxes 
for  the  social  services,  that  he  does  not  at¬ 
tack  the  work  of  the  Civil  Service  nor  the 
labours  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  on  the  local  authorities.  His  theme 
is  rather  that  the  social  services,  if  they  are  to 
be  effective,  must  be  supplemented  by  en¬ 
lightened  case-work  service  given  by  men  and 
women  who,  after  equipping  themselves  with 
knowledge  of  social  conditions,  are  prepared 
lor  the  love  of  God  and  their  neighbour,  to  de¬ 
dicate  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  individual 
and  of  his  family.  He  pleads  for  ”  a  corps 
of  men  and  women  trained  as  thoroughly  as 
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Jesuits  for  a  fully  professional  service — that 
of  permeating  ordinary  human  everyday 
relations  with  Christian  quality.” 

He  quotes  the  example  of  the  London 
County  Council  School  Care  Committees  as 
a  shining  illustration  of  parochial  case¬ 
work,  and  shows  how  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore  the  War  ten  thousand  voluntary  workers 
had  been  enrolled  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  children.  He  might  have  found 
a  somewhat  similar  example  in  the  care  of  the 
unemployable  blind,  each  of  whom  in  any 
well-organised  area  has  in  the  home  teacher  a 
personal  friend,  who  cares  not  merely  for  his 
material  well-being,  though  that  is  lightly 
given  an  important  place,  but  also  for  the 
fact  that  he  needs  food  for  mind  as  well  as 
body,  occupation  for  hand  and  brain,  and 
those  social  contacts  which,  by  reason  of  his 
handicap  often  coupled  with  failing  physical 
powers  due  to  the  inhrmities  of  old  age,  may 
have  to  be  brought  within  the  walls  of  his 
own  home  through  the  services  of  voluntary 
workers. 

Mr.  Pringle  illustrates  his  theme  of  “  more 
and  better  parochial  service  ’  ’  by  looking 
back  to  the  inculcation  of  the  idea  in  the 
forties  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  those  who  co¬ 
operated  with  him  in  founding  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Visiting  and  Relief  Association,  be¬ 
lieving  that  ”  the  troubles  which  threatened 
the  peace,  prosperity  and  order  of  the  king¬ 
dom  could  best  be  met  by  what  we  to-day 
call  family  case-work  ;  which  they  conceived 
to  be  the  essential  function  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  their  workers  and  visitors,  and  all 
those  people  of  good-will  similarly  engaged 
in  their  districts.” 

The  book  is  primarily  addressed  to  those 
concerned  in  the  training  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  writer  urges  them  to  see  that  the  young 
men  for  whom  they  are  responsible  shall  be 
put  in  the  way  of  gaining  first-hand  contacts 
with  the  everyday  problems  of  those  about 
them— ”  Social  administration  taught  in  a 
classroom  out  of  books  is  as  unreal  as  it  is 
uninteresting.”  They  should  learn  to  meet 
the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon 
them  by  their  future  parishioners  wdh 
understanding  and  skill  rather  than  with 
uninstructed  and  hastily  improvised  plans 
which  may  possibly  prove  ^  a  temporary 
panacea,  but  are  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  deep-seated  needs. 


With  regard  to  recruitment  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Pringle  makes 
one  interesting  suggestion.  He  would  like 
to  make  it  more  possible  for  men  who  have 
served  as  probation  officers,  pensions  officers, 
relieving  officers  and  the  like,  and  who  feel 
themselves  drawn  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  to  be  given  the  necessary  academic 
instruction  over  a  period  of  years,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  debarred  from  seeking 
ordination  even  though  they  have  not  had  the 
conventional  University  training.  Such  men 
who  have  come  to  know  what  life  may  mean 
to  worried  anxious  people,  and  who  believe 
that  they  have  a  secret  to  impart  which  may 
solve  some  worries  and  make  others  easier 
to  bear,  are  surel}^  at  least  as  well  qualified 
for  the  cure  of  souls  as  the  young  man  newly 
down  from  Oxford,  who  has  rowed  for  his 
College  and  is  said  to  be  ”  good  with  boys. 

Mr.  Pringle  has  no  comment  to  make  on  the 
ordination  of  women.  So  much  of  the  paro¬ 
chial  case- work  for  which  he  pleads  is  already 
done  by  women  (what  percentage  of  the  ten 
thousand  Care  Committee  workers  were 
men  ?)  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  he  would  think  that  the  revival  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  opening  words  of  his 
book  ‘  ‘  a  revival  more  than  due  of  the  persoun 
of  the  toun  and  the  service  he  can  give  ” 
might  not  be  merely  a  revival,  but  a  revo¬ 
lution,  making  it  possible  for  women  who  feel 
a  call  to  the  full  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  answer  it,  as  they  are  already 
able  to  do  in  the  Eree  Churches. 


PERSONALIA 

Commander  H.  M.  Daniel,  Assistant 
Appeals  Secretary  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  since  1934.  has  resigned  his 
position  to  take  up  an  appointment  with 
St.  Dunstan’s  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

Miss  Mary  Agnes  Thomson,  the  Scots¬ 
woman  who  is  the  Secretary  of  Dr.  Helen 
Keller,  has  become  an  American  citizen. 
She  is  a  native  of  Glasgow,  has  been  in  the 
United  States  for  twenty-four  years,  and 
for  twenty-three  of  them  has  been  with  Helen 
Keller. 
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THE  “  CONSUMER  ”  INTEREST. 

^  MOST  commendable  feature  of  the  scheme  for  the  composition  of  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  its  new  form,  particulars  of  which  were 
given  in  the  November  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  is  the  increased  provision  it 

/ makes  for  the  representation  of  organisations  of  the  blind,  and  the  facilities  it 
affords  for  the  election  of  blind  representatives  of  voluntary  agencies  and  blind 
M  individuals  interested  in  national  work.  This  feature  of  the  scheme  is,  indeed, 

^  merely  an  extension  of  the  National  Institute’s  policy  during  the  whole  course  of 

.JLiits  history.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  Council  of  the  Institute’s  parent 
body,  founded  in  1868,  consisted  of  four  blind  men,  and  one  need  only  call  to  mind  the  achievements 
of  inen  like  Dr.  Armitage,  Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor,  Sir  Washington  Ranger,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  and  the 
Institute’s  present  Chairman,  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  to  recognize  how  influential  blind  men  themselves 
have  been  in  establishing  the  foundations  and  guiding  the  fortunes  of  their  national  institution. 

The  extended  representation  of  the  blind  by  the  blind  on  the  Institute’s  new  Council  has 
evidently  met  with  the  approval  of  those  concerned,  as  we  understand  that  the  seven  national 
organisations  of  the  blind  named  in  the  Schedule  have  all  nominated  representatives.  Among  the 
seven  organisations  we  are  glad  to  find  the  National  League  of  the  Blind,  as  it  is  highly  important 
that  all  opinions  of  blind  “  consumers,”  however  diverse,  should  be  forthcoming  during  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  a  body  concerned  not  simply  in  formulating  but  in  carrying  out  policies  affecting  the  blind 
population  as  a  whole. 

To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  seem  that  we  are  stressing  unduly  an  obvious  state  of  affairs  by 
drawing  particular  attention  to  the  influence  the  blind  themselves  have  had  and  will  have  in  directing 
an  institution  working  for  their  welfare.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  on  the  majority  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind,  blind  people  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
An  examination  of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  shows  that,  again  and  again,  the  “  consumer  ” 
interest  is  not  represented.  Yet  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  body  which  consis¬ 
tently  consults  with  the  blind  is  better  able  to  assist  the  blind  effectively  than  a  body  which 
consistently  remains  aloof  from  consultation  with  the  blind.  Along  many  paths  through  the  blind 
world  it  is  only  a  “  blind  ”  guide  who  can  ”  see  ”  the  way,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  exchange  of  views 
with  experienced  and  capable  blind  people  that  people  with  sight,  however  well  meaning,  can  be  kept 
in  touch  with  the  realities  of  their  task.  We  can  float  in  the  clouds  over  the  blind  world,  blindly 
dropping  bombs  of  benevolence,  but  how  much  better  it  is  to  keep  to  earth  and  sow  the  seed  of  our 
help  with  care  in  fields  that  we  are  sure  will  yield  their  increase  ! 

We  must  point  out,  howev'er,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  blind  representatives  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  certain  types  of  welfare  agencies.  A  case  in  point  is  the  workshop  for  the  blind.  It  is 
essential  that  a  workshop  for  the  blind  should  be  directed  by  people  of  common  sense  and  experience, 
with  preferably  some  knowledge  of  workshop  technique,  and  completely  convinced  that  a  workshop 
should  be  an  economic  undertaking.  A  capable  blind  employee  of  the  workshop  may  be  an  admirable 
representative,  but  representation  of  employees  on  governing  bodies  is  a  method  of  industrial  control 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  proved  itself  by  success  where  it  has  been  tried,  and  it  would  be 
unwise  to  confuse  the  direct  ”  employee  ”  interest  with  the  much  wider  question  of  “  consumer  ” 
interest.  The  ideal  blind  representative  on  the  governing  body  of  a  workshop  would  be  a  man  who 
was  a  master  of  several  of  the  industries  carried  on  in  the  workshop,  who  had  at  one  time  been  a 
workshop  employee  but  who  had  since  become  independent — a  man  truly  hard  to  find.  Nevertheless, 
we  hope  that,  as  in  the  professions  so  in  the  trades  and  industries,  blind  handicraftsmen  will  obtain 
in  the  future  positions  of  standing  and  independence  which  will  enable  them  to  devote  some  of  their 
spare  time  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  craftsmen  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  We  are  sure  that  the 
voluntary  assistance  of  such  men  would  go  far  towards  solving  many  of  the  problems  which  confront 
the  workshops  to-day,  and  provide  a  further  proof  that  if  the  “  consumer  ”  interest  is  adequately 
represented  in  any  section  of  welfare  work  for  the  blind,  that  work  will  have  the  best  chance  of  sober, 
sound  and  sane  progress. 


The  Editor. 
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II.-AN  IMPRESSION  OF  BERLIN. 

By  PATRICK  T.  KEILY. 


CNE’S  first  impression  of  any 
k  foreign  city  is  interesting. 
^One’s  first  and  any  subse- 
Bquent  impression  of  Berlin 
Whave  for  a  good  many  years 
f  been  topical  as  well.  Paris 
or  Venice  might  seem  more 
picturesque  subjects  for  interesting  first 
impressions  ;  but  Berlin  ! — everybody  wants 
to  hear  at  first  hand  what  the  visitor 
finds  there,  whether  things  are  as  the  poli¬ 
tically  inspired  newspapers  or  their  own 
politically  inclined  imaginations  have  sug¬ 
gested. 

One  is  not  at  one’s  best,  however,  for  giving 
even  a  first  impression  immediately  after  a 
long,  semi-wakeful  night  journey  in  the  train  ; 
but  when,  almost  before  we  had  finished 
breakfast  at  the  Silesian  Station  in  Berlin, 
my  travelling  companion  asked  for  my 
first  impression  of  Germany’s  capital,  I 
suppose  it  was  the  journalistic  instinct  in  me 
which  made  me  rise  to  the  occasion  and  give 
him  an  answer. 

My  own  first  impression  of  Berlin,  as  I 
told  my  friend,  was  that  the  people  are  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  are  de¬ 
finitely  avoiding  either  waste,  ostentation,  or 
useless  luxury.  The  service  of  breakfast 
had  been  disappointingly  slow,  there  being 
only  one  waiter  in  the  station  dining-room 
to  attend  to  our  party  of  more  than  forty, 
as  well  as  to  some  other  clients  ;  but  then, 
parties  of  forty  are  not  coming  through  from 
England  at  breakfast-time  on  most  days, 
and  so  they  must  fit  in  with  the  routine. 
And  the  laughter  of  the  people  sounded  as 
spontaneous  as  elsewhere,  suggesting  to  me 
that  most  of  them  were  quite  happy. 

I  was  back  in  Berlin  nine  days  later,  to 
spend  three  days  with  a  blind  gentleman 
with  whom  I  had  developed  a  friendship 
during  the  two  preceding  years  by  means 
of  correspondence  in  Esperanto.  During 
that  visit,  these  first  impressions — that 
necessities  are  well  provided  for,  and  that 
the  ordinary  people  are  on  the  whole  as 
happy  as  most  people  in  England — were 
confirmed. 


In  a  German  Home. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
August  15th  last,  when  I  arrived  for  the 
second  time  in  Berlin,  having  returned 
thither  from  Warsaw.  My  friend  and  his 
brother  greeted  me  warmly  at  the  Silesian 
Station  ;  and  after  a  short  journey  by 
electric  train  I  found  myself  at  his  home, 
one  of  those  new  one-family  working-class 
houses  at  Adlershof,  an  eastern  suburb  of 
the  city. 

Of  the  company  of  seven  assembled  to  meet 
me  there,  only  Wilhelm — he  is  now  Willey  to 
me — had  a  moiety  of  English,  and  generally 
we  found  it  easier  to  converse  in  Esperanto  ; 
but  through  him  the  remainder  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  interested  to  hear  something  of 
Warsaw,  and  to  ask  a  number  of  questions. 
I  was  at  home  with  these  people  at  once,  for, 
without  any  ostentation,  they  know  how  to 
entertain  the  visitor.  Supper  was  ample  in 
quantity,  but  of  a  frugal  kind  ;  there  was  no 
attempt  at  making  a  spread  of  the  kind  that 
the  English  housewife  would  make  for  the 
reception  of  a  friend  from  abroad  visiting  her 
home  for  the  first  time.  The  front  room  had 
its  writing  and  smoking  tables,  its  large, 
well-stocked  book-case  ;  there  was  room  for 
such  things,  but  none  for  ornate,  useless 
ornament  ;  and  in  my  bedroom  had  already 
been  provided  a  selection  of  English  Braille 
books,  amongst  which  I  found  some  interest¬ 
ing  articles  about  old  London. 

The  Institution  at  Steglitz. 

F or  the  purpose  of  visiting  one  of  Germany’s 
blind  institutions,  we  spent  one  afternoon  at 
Steglitz,  on  the  west  side  of  Berlin  :  once  a 
separate  town  with  its  own  rathaus  still  in  use, 
the  district  being  now  administered  similarly 
to  one  of  our  London  boroughs.  At  the  blind 
institution  there  we  were  received  with 
extreme  cordiality  by  Frau  Schmidt,  wile  of 
the  director  ;  and  as  this  lady  spoke  English 
perfectly  we  were  able  to  see  much  which  in¬ 
terested  me,  I  suppose  it  was  the  travel 
instinct  in  me  which  made  me  especially 
interested  in  a  huge  globe  which  they  use  lor 
teaching  geography,  on  which  there  was 
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sufficient  detail  to  give  anyone  a  clear  idea 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  world’s  con¬ 
tinents  and  principal  islands.  I  was  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  to  find  four  out  of  the  nine 
Azorean  Islands  marked,  which  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  amount  of  detail  indicated. 

I  was  shown  a  Braille  writer  by  means  of 
which  three  copies  could  be  made  at  one 
time  ;  while  another  Braille  writing  machine 
was  almost  small  enough  to  fit  into  one’s 
larger  pocket.  These  and  many  other  things 
Frau  Schmidt  showed  me  in  the  course  of  a 
very  interesting  afternoon. 

After  refreshing  in  a  small  beer  garden  off 
the  Schloss-strasse  at  Steglitz,  we  returned  to 
Adlershof  towards  the  end  of  Berlin’s  “  rush  ” 
period.  But  the  impression  of  rush  was  ab¬ 
sent  :  no  pushing  or  excitement,  but  instead 
the  orderliness  of  people  who  have  them¬ 
selves  well  under  control. 

Some  Comparisons. 

I  was  a  little  reticent  about  making 
enquiries  amongst  my  German  friends  con¬ 
cerning  local  conditions  :  one  doesn’t  wish 
to  seem  inquisitive  towards  those  from 
whom  hospitality  is  received ;  .  but  an 
opportunity  occurred  one  evening  for  making 
a  few  comparisons,  when  Frau  Salzmann, 
with  the  natural  instinct  of  the  housewife, 
enquired  about  food  prices  in  England. 
The  cost  of  living  in  Germany,  from  what  I 
then  learned,  compares  favourably  with  that 
in  England  ;  neither  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
did  there  appear  to  be  any  shortage  of  butter 
or  meat.  I  cannot  attempt  to  draw  a  general 
comparison  of  wages  paid  in  the  two  countries ; 
but  a  salary  of  240  marks  per  month,  plus 
23  marks  allowance  per  month  for  his  wife 
and  adopted  daughter,  seems  reasonable  for 
a  blind  shorthand  typist.  Moreover  Ger¬ 
many,  who  many  years  ago  found  out  how 
to  employ  blind  workers  far  more  rationally 
than  we  have  done  by  absorbing  them  into 
their  general  industrial  economy,  also  make  a 
handsome  gesture  in  the  direction  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  blindness,  since,  while  the 
ordinary  worker  pays  direct  taxation  on 
salaries  or  wages  exceeding  130  marks  per 
month,  blind  workers  are  exempted  from 
such  taxation  if  their  monthly  salaries  are 
below  400  marks.  There  are  deductions — 
amounting  in  my  friend’s  case  to  12!  per 
cent,  of  his  salary — for  insurances  and  super¬ 
annuation,  which  leave  him  still  in  a  position 
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to  live  in  reasonable  comfort,  and  also,  in 
due  course,  to  acquire  his  own  house  by  easy 
payments. 

These  details  Willey  gave  me  quite  frankly, 
in  the  manner  of  one  generally  content  with 
his  conditions.  It  was  a  different  picture 
from  that  given  to  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  in  Stutt¬ 
gart  in  the  early  days  of  the  Nazi  regime,  but 
a  woman  who  included  rent,  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  under  the  head  of  taxes  was  surely  a 
malcontent,  bent  on  painting  her  picture  in 
drab  colours.  If  this  Stuttgart  woman 
spoke  the  truth  when  she  told  the  English 
journalist  that  food  had  to  be  served  out 
carefully  by  the  spoonful,  then  conditions  in 
Germany  must  have  vastly  improved  during 
the  next  three  years,  or  otherwise  the  hospi¬ 
tality  extended  to  me  was  far  beyond  what 
the  Salzmanns  had  the  right  to  extend  in 
their  own  proper  interests.  I  have  in  mind 
our  supper  of  the  Tuesday  evening — a 
German  speciality  in  the  way  of  supper — 
hot  sausages  and  beer.  Having  done  well 
enough,  as  I  supposed,  on  a  couple  of 
sausages,  I  yielded  under  heavy  pressure  to 
take  two  more.  That  was  quite  the  limit 
of  my  capacity,  but  Willey,  entirely  ignoring 
my  previous  yielding,  urged  me  to  do  better, 
telling  me  that  “  We  always  come  twice  in 
Germany.”  But  it  just  couldn  t  be  done  j 
and  neither  could  I  finish  the  enormous 
supply  of  food  pressed  upon  me  for  my 
journey  to  England.  I  heir  hospitality  was 
simply  prodigal  ! 

Best  Since  the  War. 

We  did  not  enter  much  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  politics.  I  knew  already  that 
in  a  general  way  Salzmann  regarded  present 
conditions  as  better  than  those  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Nazi  revolution.  He  had  written 
me  that,  while  some  people  had  suffered, 
the  great  majority  of  people  in  Germany 
were  far  better  off  under  Hitler,  lhat,  I 
suspect,  was  nearly  as  far  as  his  politics 
went,  an  illustration  of  the  fact — as  stated 
by  Ruskin— that  the  average  man  only 
desires  to  be  well  governed  without  being 
himself  worried  about  it.  His  test  of 
good  government  will  be  according  to  its 
results,  and  the  average  German,  applying 
this  test,  hnds  Nazi  rule  the  best  thing  in 
the  way  of  government  which  he  has  had 
since  the  war,  which  means,  for  those  up  to 
early  middle  age>  the  best  they  have  ever 
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known.  Even  an  anti-Nazi,  whom  I  met  in 
the  train  on  my  way  home,  put  it  that 
“  While  ‘  Mr.  ’  Briining  talked  about  the 
hard  times  ahead  for  Germany  and  did 
nothing  about  it,  ‘  Mr.’  Hitler  had  done  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  had  got  the  people  back 
to  work.” 

The  Boxing  Bears. 

My  last  afternoon  in  Germany  was  devoted 
to  seeing  something  of  the  centre  of  Berlin, 
and  I  took  farewell  of  my  hostess  and 
of  the  happy  little  suburban  home — still 
with  its  background  of  woods  — soon  after 
mid-day,  accompanied  by  Salzmann  and 
a  lady  friend  as  guide.  It  seemed  that  I 
had  timed  my  visit  opportunely,  since  the 
city  was  en  fete,  having  that  week  com¬ 
pleted  700  years’  existence.  In  many  a 
garden  one  noticed  “  700  ”  worked  in  flowers. 
In  the  Konigstrasse  on  this  Wednesday 
afternoon  a  wonderful  fountain  was  playing 
which  usually  plays  only  on  Sundays,  water 
coming  from  the  mouths  of  ducks  and  croco¬ 
diles,  and  from  glasses  held  in  the  hands  of 
mermaids.  There  was  pageantry  also  on  this 
afternoon,  an  interesting  display — of  which 
we  saw  something  in  Unter  den  Linden- 
based  on  the  story  of  a  neighbouring  town 
having  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  conquer 
Berlin  in  the  days  of  long  ago. 

The  Schloss,  in  front  of  which  we  saw  the 
pageant  being  marshalled,  was  once  a  royal 
residence,  but  now  its  lower  portion  serves 
for  a  museum.  There  is  a  story  current 
that  when  the  first  German  Emperor  took  up 
residence  here,  the  Schloss  lacked  adequate 
bathroom  accommodation,  so  that  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  was  obliged  to  take  his  bath 
at  the  “  Hotel  Rome  ”  near  by.  No  doubt 
those  interested  in  the  “  Hotel  Rome  ”  help 
to  keep  this  story  alive  !  Racing  this  former 
royal  residence  is  an  imposing  monument  to 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  I,  set  up  at  the  instance  of 
his  misguided  and  ill-fated  grandson.  Not 
far  away,  at  the  entrance  to  Unter  den 
Linden,  is  another  monument  which  one 
hopes  will  remain  in  Berlin  for  many,  many 
years  :  a  monument  of  a  bear — the  insignia 
of  the  city — round  which  are  a  number  of 
small  bears  boxing  one  another.  What  a 
happy  picture  !  Isn’t  it  time  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  Europe  set  themselves  to  creating 
a  happier  atmosphere  of  Berlin  in  the  minds 
of  other  peoples,  rather  than  that  there 


should  continue  to  be  something  almost 
sinister  in  the  mention  of  Germany  and  the 
city  of  the  boxing  bears  ?  It  is  a  matter  for 
the  politicians  of  many  nations  besides  those 
of  Germany  !  Especially  with  us  English 
the  ordinary  German,  I  think,  desires  nothing 
so  much  as  understanding,  friendship  and  co¬ 
operation.  When,  as  we  crossed  the  Fried- 
richstrasse,  which  intersects  Unter  den 
Linden,  I  was  told  that,  to  the  left,  that  street 
led  to  Belle  Allianceplatz.  “  That,”  Salz¬ 
mann  observed,  “is  our  memorial  of  Water¬ 
loo,  when  my  country  and  yours  fought 
together  under  Bliicher  and  Wellington.” 

Interesting  Street  Names. 

Unter  den  Linden,  best-known  of  Berlin’s 
streets,  has  for  the  time  being  lost  much 
of  its  former  beauty,  a  loss,  however,  which 
should  be  only  temporary  ;  for  the  ancient 
lime-trees  are  gone.  When,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  underground  way  was  being  con¬ 
structed  beneath  this  thoroughfare,  it  was 
found  that  the  tree-roots  were  going  to 
cause  difficulties  through  having  become 
so  deep-rooted.  So  the  old  limes  were 
demolished  in  the  blizzard  of  modern  pro¬ 
gress  ;  but  in  honour  of  the  Olympic  Games 
in  Berlin  during  1936  more  young  limes  were 
planted. 

Concerning  other  streets  of  the  city,  per¬ 
haps  in  no  other  capital  are  so  many  of  the 
country’s  famous  names  commemorated. 
In  many  parts  of  Berlin  one  will  find  a  Kaiser 
Wilhelmstrasse  ;  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Bee¬ 
thoven  are  only  a  few  of  their  great  men  com¬ 
memorated  by  street  names.  But  I  won¬ 
dered,  as  we  walked  along  the  Hermann 
Goeringstrasse,  how  long  that  street  name 
will  remain  !  Within  the  last  seventy  years 
this  street  has  had  four  names  :  it  comme¬ 
morated  a  battle  of  the  Austro-Prussian  war 
of  1866 ;  later  it  was  Budapesterstrasse ; 
after  the  world  war  it  was  given  the  name 
of  Friedrich  Ebert,  first  President  of  the 
Republic  ;  but  since  the  advent  of  Nazi  rule 
it  has  been  dedicated  to  their  present  Minister 
for  Air. 

The  Farewell. 

While  taking  tea  at  Wertheims,  the 
orchestra  was  playing  an  interesting  medley, 
which  included  small  excerpts  from  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  “  Ruy  Bias  ”  Overture,  and  quite  a 
considerable  piece  of  Rubinstein’s  ”  Melody 
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in  F  ” — still  a  little  Jewish  penetration  into 
Berlin’s  musical  entertainment.  And  as 
Willey  and  I  amused  ourselves  endeavouring 
to  recognize  the  numerous  fragments  which 
appeared,  he  remarked :  “  What  a  good 
thing  that  music  is  international,  so  that 
there  can  be  some  contact  and  some  ground 
of  common  understanding  between  people  of 
different  nations.” 

Afterwards  we  took  a  walk  through  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  with  its  government  offices — 
Berlin’s  Whitehall ;  and  I  was  also  shown 
the  ”  Brown  House,”  the  chief  Berlin  office 
of  the  Nazi  party.  It  was  dark  when  we 
again  crossed  Unter  den  Linden,  where  a  band 
was  playing  a  little  distance  away  under  the 
young  lime-trees,  on  our  way  to  the  Fried- 
richstrasse  Station  to  return  by  train  to  the 
Silesian  Station  in  readiness  for  the  long 
homeward  journey.  We  said  many  farewells 
over  coffee  and  cigars — home-made  cigars 
are  quite  cheap  there — with  expressions  of 
sincere  gratitude  to  the  charming  lady  who 
had  been  our  guide  and  friend  for  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  soon  after  10.30  I  left  by  the  boat- 
train,  having  said  the  last  good-bye  to  some 
more  new-found  friends,  and  taken  farewell 
of  Berlin  on  the  Spree. 

A  Story  Worth  Recounting. 

Having  learned  that  there  was  an  English¬ 
man  on  the  train  to  whom,  perhaps,  he  could 
be  useful,  a  commercial  traveller  who  spoke 
English  well  came  along  a  little  after  midnight 
for  a  chat.  As  we  stood  together  on  the 
Harwich  boat  at  Flushing  about  twelve  hours 
later  he  paid  me  the  compliment  of  saying  that 
he  could  speak  frankly  to  me  ;  and  his  frank¬ 
ness  consisted  of  the  information  that  he  was 
opposed  to  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  regime. 
Though  he  had  been  a  little  more  guarded 
while  we  had  travelled  through  the  night 
across  Germany,  I  had  already  suspected  as 
much  j  for  a  good  Nazi  would  hardly  have 
spoken  of  his  Air  Minister  as  ”  Mr.  Goering,” 
ignoring  that  official’s  military  dignity.  He 
had  prospered  as  a  foreign  importer  before 
the  war  ;  he  had  fought  as  a  private,  had 
realised  even  more  fhan  some  the  horrors,  as 
well  as  the  futility  and  stupidity  of  war  ;  he 
had  experienced  the  full  force  of  Germany’s 
post-war  troubles  ;  but  his  humour  had  saved 
him  from  becoming  bitter,  and  had  made  of 
him  only  a  mild  cynic,  with  still  all  the  kind¬ 
ness  which  every  English  visitor  finds  in  the 
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German.  We  were  in  a  compartment  to 
ourselves,  which  encouraged  him  to  speak 
fairly  freely,  and  such  a  man  could  not  but 
be  interesting.  He  asserted  that  the  working 
classes  are  not  content  with  the  present 
government ;  and  he  related  a  story  about 
some  works  in  the  Rhineland  in  which  the 
manager,  when  questioned  by  one  of  the 
political  leaders,  reported  that  50  per  cent, 
of  his  workers  were  Communists,  30  per  cent. 
Social  Democrats,  and  20  per  cent.  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  and  when  asked  :  “  But  are  there  no 
Nazis  at  all  amongst  them  ?  ”  replied,  “  Oh 
yes,  they’re  all  Nazis  !  ”  There  is  sardonic 
humour  in  that  story,  as  also  in  the  one  which 
has  it  that  a  genuine  Nordic  is  recognized  by 
being  as  blonde  as  Hitler,  as  slim  as  Goering, 
as  silent  as  Goebbels,  and  as  moral  as  Rohm. 

“  But  you  English,”  my  companion  assured 
me,  “  don’t  understand  the  German  men¬ 
tality,  which  always  respects  strong  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Only  Human  After  All. 

My  friend’s  humour  led  him  to  relate, 
amongst  other  interesting  stories  in  light  vein, 
one  which  is  also  worth  repeating,  for  it 
illustrates  that  even  in  the  German  war 
machine  there  were,  as  in  our  armies,  officers 
and  men  with  human  frailties.  He  had  been 
granted  five  days’  leave  to  Leipzig ;  the  officer 
issuing  his  pass  learned  that  he  had  been  in 
the  foreign  trade,  and,  being  a  stamp  collector, 
observed,  “Then  you’ll  have  plenty  of  foreign 
stamps.”  “  Yes,  boxes  full,”  was  the  reply  ; 
“  but  they’re  not  at  Leipzig,  they’re  in  my 
business  office  in  Berlin.”  “  1  hat’s  all  right,  ^ 
answered  the  officer,  “  take  two  more  days 
leave  for  Berlin  and  bring  me  some.”  That 
was  in  July,  1918,  just  about  the  time  when 
the  Hindenburg  line  was  broken,  and  the 
great  German  retreat  had  commenced. 

Thus  in  such  pleasant  company  some  hours 
of  night  passed  ;  and  similarly  on  the  boat 
passed  some  time  in  company  of  a  friendly 
Dutchman,  who  read  Belloc  and  Chesterton. 
But  as  I  leaned  from  the  railway  carriage 
window  at  Harwich  I  wondered  if  the  sea 
really  does  smell  sweeter  from  an  English 
port  than  in  a  foreign  one  :  or  was  it  a  certain 
sense  of  relaxation  at  hearing  once  again  one’s 
own  tongue  everywhere  ?  Yes,  it  was  good 
to  be  home  again,  after  another  holiday  full 
of  interest,  but  one  in  which  the  going  had 
often  been  strenuous. 
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BLIND  ANIMALS. 

By  E.  G.  BOULENGER. 

{Repnnied  by  kind  permission  of  the  A  uthor,  and  of  the  Editor  of  “  The  New  Statesman  and 

Nation.”) 


T|HE  arrival  at  the  London 
Zoo  of  some  blind  fish  from 
the  Ihysville  Cavern  in  the 
Lower  Congo  will  make  many 
realise  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
sought  to  expound  in  his 
dramatic  Country  of  the  Blind; 
namely,  that  in  the  Country  of  the  Blind  the 
sighted  man  is  not  necessarily  king.  These 
little  fish,  which  closely  suggest  bright  pink 
examples  of  our  common  barbel,  though  with¬ 
out  any  trace  of  seeing  organs,  are  apparently 
at  no  disadvantage.  They  move  with  the 
same  grace  and  agility  as  normal  barbel,  to 
which,  indeed,  they  are  closely  related,  and 
dart  round  their  little  world  without  ever 
colliding  against  the  tank  walls  or  becoming 
involved  with  the  water  plants. 

These  fish  offer  but  one  example  of  the  many 
blind  creatures  abundant  throughout  the 
world,  and  if  representatives  of  all  could  be 
gathered  together,  they  would  form  a  veri¬ 
table  sightless  zoo.  Blindness  is,  of  course, 
a  relative  phenomenon,  and  every  intermediate 
stage  between  keen  sight  and  total  lack  of  the 
seeing  faculty  can  be  found  in  Nature.  Most 
blind  creatures  are  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 
deeps,  or  of  terrestrial  caverns,  and  it  is  the 
latte?"  which  have  chiefly  aroused  bur  curi¬ 
osity,  and  been  accorded  some  study  in  detail. 
Naturalists  are  still  at  variance  as  to  the  precise 
cause  of  sightlessness.  The  theory  that  it  is 
an  acquired  character  handed  on  by  heredity 
meets  with  a  steady  decrease  of  supporters. 
Rather  do  the  majority  of  scientists  incline 
to  the  view  that  it  is  the  result  of  “  cessation 
of  selection.”  An  organ,  to  be  kept  up  to  the 
mark,  must  be  handed  on  from  one  generation 
to  another  by  the  mating  of  creatures  well 
endowed  with  that  particular  organ.  Where 
the  organ  tends  to  degenerate,  its  loss  of 
function  is  similarly  handed  on,  until  in  time 
the  organ  wholly  disappears,  or  at  best  lingers 
only  as  a  mere  vestige. 

Whilst  blind  animals  of  any  notoriety  come 
chiefly  from  far-di.stant  lands,  they  are  not 
entirely  or  exclusively  foreign.  Seven  kinds 
of  primitive  insects  known  as  springtails,  for 
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example,  are  known  to  inhabit  the  caverns  of 
Mitchelstown  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Our 
native  mole  and  shrew  have  to  some  extent 
parted  with  their  eyes,  those  organs  being 
buried  deep  within  the  fur,  and  only  func¬ 
tioning  within  a  relatively  limited  range, 
fhey  are,  however,  not  by  any  means  truly 
blind,  any  more  than  is  the  so-called  blind 
mouse  of  China,  or  the  hundreds  of  living 
kinds  of  bats.  A  curious  anomaly  presented 
by  dwellers  in  darkness  is  that  whereas  some 
have  developed  eyes,  like  the  owls,  to  make 
full  use  of  the  faintest  light  available,  others 
appear  to  have  given  up  the  struggle,  and  to 
have  dispensed  with  eyes  altogether,  relying 
instead  upon  other  organs  which  have  acquired 
a  compensatory  acuteness  of  sensibility. 
Most  bats  and  many  moles  have  elaborate 
sensory  organs  on  their  heads,  and  in  the 
numerous  cave  fishes  these  sometimes  extend 
to  all  parts  of  the  body — an  amplification  of 
the  “  median  line  ”  seen  in  the  majority  of 
sighted  fishes. 

The  subterranean  lakes  and  caves  of  Jugo¬ 
slavia  and  the  famous  Kentucky  caves  of 
North  America  have  disclosed  dozens  of 
kinds  of  springtails,  crickets,  and  beetles. 
Some  of  these  are  evident  recruits  to  darkness, 
being  not  only  sighted,  but  identical  with 
species  living  above  ground.  Others  have 
entirely  parted  with  their  eyesight  and  further 
confess  to  long  retirement  from  daylight  by 
their  loss  of  pigmentation — a  characteristic 
of  most  cave-dwellers.  In  some  cave  beetles, 
not  only  have  the  eyes  vanished,  but  even 
the  optic  tracts  of  the  brain  have  disap¬ 
peared,  Ihe  compensatory  organs  are  often 
very  grotesque,  and  are  represented  chiefly 
by  the  antennae.  In  some  springtails — which 
are  the  prevalent  cave  insects — the  feelers 
increase  proportionately  to  the  depth  at 
which  the  insect  lives,  and  in  a  certain  cave 
grasshopper  they  exceed  by  five  or  six  times 
the  entire  body  length. 

The  vast  series  of  limestone  caverns  ranging 
through  Missouri  have,  of  recent  years,  been 
thorougldy  explored,  and  revealed  a  minia¬ 
ture  jungle,  in  which  the  carnage  must  be 
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quite  as  fierce  as  in  the  sunlit  world.  The 
insects  prey  one  upon  another,  and  all  run 
from  sightless  fish,  salamanders,  and  cray¬ 
fishes,  whilst  blind  water-lice  feed  upon  the 
scanty  vegetation  and  animal  debris.  The 
crayfish  are  pearly  white,  and,  though  quite 
blind,  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  They  owe  this  to  numerous 
“  auditory  ”  hairs,  similar  to  those  known  to 
exist  in  the  common  lobster.  These  hairs, 
which  in  the  cave  crayfish  are  of  great  length 
and  flourish  on  the  creature’s  massive  claws, 
connect  with  auxiliary  nerve  systems  which 
link  up  with  the  central  nerve  chord  and  so 
convey  messages  to  the  creature’s  brain. 

Of  the  many  blind  cave  fishes  it  may  be 
said  that  they  in  all  probability  voluntarily 
entered  the  caves  long  ago  by  subterranean 
channels,  and  that  in  certain  Cuban  cave  fish, 
development  probably  took  place  parallel 
with  the  formation  of  the  caves,  so  that  the 
Cuban  fi.sh,  more  than  other  sightless  fish,  is 
peculiarly  attuned  to  its  environment.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  where  sighted  fish 
similar  to  adjacent  blind  forms  are  deprived 
of  their  sight,  they  suffer  no  inconvenience, 
and  rely  almost  entirely  on  their  tactile 
organs  for  detecting  prey  or  directing  their 
course.  One  of  the  few  “  inshore  ”  marine 
blind  fishes  is  a  small  goby,  living  within  the 
surf-line  on  the  coast  of  California.  In  the 
.same  locality  are  various  normal  gobies,  but 
whereas  these  scuttle  about  the  rocks,  the 
blind  goby  keeps  entirely  to  holes  and  deep 
fissures,  seldom  venturing  forth  by  daylight, 
and  relying  solely  upon  its  sensitive  papillae 
for  active  contact  with  its  little  world. 

The  highest  sightless  vertebrates  of  the 
underworld  appear  to  be  various  salamanders, 
and  much  attention  has  lately  been  given  to 
those  frequenting  the  Stygian  waters  beneath 
the  Ozark  Mountains  in  Arkansas.  In  the 
environs  of  these  great  limestone  shells  is  a 
numerous  clan  of  salamanders,  most  of  which 
lead  normal  lives.  One  species,  however,  after 
spending  two  years  as  a  larva  near  the  caves, 
descends  by  one  of  the  numerous  narrow 
inlets,  loses  its  pigmentation,  and  for¬ 
feits  the  use  of  its  eyes.  In  an  aquarium  it 
hides  by  day  beneath  any  debris  available, 
only  venturing  forth  at  night. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these 
cave  salamanders  is  the  01m,  or  Proteus,  dis¬ 
covered  many  years  ago  in  the  lakes  in  the 


limestone  caves  off  the  Eastern  Adriatic  coast. 
The  limbs  are  so  reduced  and  the  body  so 
elongated  that  the  creature  suggests  an  eel. 
The  Proteus  breathes  always  by  means  of 
external  gills,  all  colouring  has  vanished  from 
the  skin,  and  the  minute  eyes  hidden  under 
the  opaque  skin  are  entirely  sightless.  If 
this  degenerate-looking  creature  be  exposed 
to  daylight,  the  skin  gradually  takes  on  a 
dark  pigmentation.  Still  more  surprising  is 
the  effect  of  certain  red  light  on  young 
specimens.  Under  this  influence  the  skin 
covering  the  eyes  remains  transparent,  and 
the  faculty  of  sight  returns,  a  surprising 
enough  phenomenon  in  a  creature  whose 
ance.stors  have  been  cut  off  from  the  visual 
world  for  many  thousands  of  generations. 

OORRBPONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Problem  of  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted  Home 
Teachers. 

Sir, — I  was  very  interested  in  the  letters 
in  the  two  recent  issues  of  The  New  Beacon 
regarding  the  above  subject.  I  feel  there 
are  points  on  both  sides  of  the  question  and 
if  I  may,  would  like  to  give  my  experience 
of  trying  to  get  a  Home  Teacher’s  post. 

When  I  first  decided  to  take  up  Home 
Teaching  I  was  told  that  a  Home  Teacher 
should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  domestic 
work  in  case  of  neces.sity  during  visits  ;  so 
in  order  that  I  might  be  proficient  and  able 
to  cope  with  any  situation  that  might  arise, 
I  learned  to  cook,  wash,  clean,  and  in  fact 
perform  any  household  task  that  I  could 
possibly  be  called  upon  to  attend  to.  After 
pas.sing  the  Home  Teachers’  Examination 
in  1936,  I  was  permitted  by  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  to  accompany  their  Home  Teacher 
whenever  I  could,  in  order  that  I  might 
honestly  say  in  any  application  for  a  post, 
that  I  had  had  practical  experience  in  visiting 
the  blind  in  their  homes.  The  Home  Teacher 
was  only  too  pleased  to  help  me  as  much  as 
she  possibly  could,  and  having  been  a  Home 
Teacher  for  a  number  of  years,  there  is  very 
little  that  she  does  not  know  regarding 
Blind  Welfare  Work.  I  had  previously  had 
some  experience  of  handicraft  classes,  but 
attended  as  often  as  possible  at  the  Social 
Centres  and  Classes  in  this  district  to  as.sist 
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the  Home  Teaehcr  and  keep  in  touch  with 
the  work  in  general.  I  am  quite  a  good 
typist,  pianist,  vocalist,  dancer  and  swimmer, 
and  can  see  to  go  about  unaided.  I  have  also 
spent  four  years  in  an  Institution  for  the 
Blind  learning  a  trade  ;  and  much  can  be 
learned  of  one’s  fellow  blind  persons  during 
four  years’  residence  with  the  same.  But 
in  spite  of  these  qualifications,  my  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  Home  Teaching  appointment  do 
not  procure  me  even  an  interview,  let  alone 
an  appointment.  I  would  be  most  grateful 
to  any  authoritative  person  who  could  indi¬ 
cate  what  more  one  must  do  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  chance. 

I  know  it  is  quite  impossible  in  many 
districts  for  a  blind  person  to  be  employed 
as  a  Home  Teacher,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
blind  Home  Teachers  require  supervision, 
but  I  do  feel  that  in  cities  or  towns  where 
more  than  one  Home  Teacher  is  required, 
one  or  two  blind  Home  Teachers  could  be 
employed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
sighted  members  of  the  Home  Teaching  staff. 
A  probationary  period  could  be  arranged  so 
that  if  the  blind  person  was  found  to  be  un¬ 
suited  to  the  work,  or  incapable  of  performing 
the  duties  required  of  her/him,  the  employing 
agency  would  be  at  liberty  to  dispense  with 
her/his  services  when  the  probationary 
period  expired. 

With  regard  to  the  monetary  question : — In 
most  cases  the  local  authorities  are  paying 
either  a  home  workers’  grant,  or  domiciliary 
assistance  to  the  blind  person,  and  even  if  it 
took  two  blind  Home  Teachers  to  perform 
the  duties  of  one  sighted  Home  Teacher  the 
local  authorities  would  be  spending  very 
little  more  public  money,  and  both  they  and 
the  public  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  were  giving  the  blind  the 
chance  they  are  waiting  for,  to  show  what 
they  are  really  capable  of  doing.  Men  like 
Mr.  Ben  Purse,  Mr.  Siddall,  and  many  others 
have  proved  what  a  blind  person  can  ac¬ 
complish,  but  they  all  had  to  be  given  the 
chance  in  the  first  place,  and  if  the  young 
blind  people  of  to-day  are  not  encouraged  to 
strive  for  better  things,  who  is  going  to  take 
the  place  of  these  stalwarts  of  the  "  Blind 
World  ”  in  later  years  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

Arthur  H.  Oakes. 

Keighley. 
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OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of : — 

Joshua  S.  Brand,  a  well-known  Dundee 
organist,  aged  69.  Sightless  from  birth, 
he  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  Royal 
Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London, 
where  he  developed  his  musical  talent. 
There,  too,  he  learned  to  cycle,  and  until 
recently  he  had  covered  thousands  of  miles  on 
the  saddle  every  year,  riding  a  tandem  with 
Mrs.  Brand  as  companion.  For  42  years  until 
1935  he  was  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
Wallacetown  Church  of  Scotland,  Dundee, 
and  he  was  a  successful  teacher  of  pianoforte, 
organ,  and  singing,  in  addition  to  performing 
on  the  concert  platform.  With  his  wife,  a 
teacher  of  the  blind,  he  was  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  blind  in  Dundee,  and  was 
for  16  years  a  director  of  the  Royal  Dundee 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Swift,  of  Camberwell,  S.E., 
aged  66.  Her  husband,  a  blind  organist, 
died  19  years  ago,  and  with  the  experience  of 
acting  as  his  constant  guide,  she  took  up 
work  as  a  home  visitor  to  the  blind  in  South 
London,  and  was  devoted  to  her  work.  As 
she  was  found  dead  sitting  in  her  chair  at 
her  home,  an  inquest  was  necessary,  and  the 
coroner,  recording  a  verdict  of  death  from 
natural  causes,  said  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  she  sacrificed  her  own  comfort 
and  to  an  extent  her  own  health  by  her  de¬ 
votion  to  the  unfortunate  blind. 

Major  T.  H.  Bryant,  M.B.E.,  of  Hill 
House,  Wickham  Market,  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  aged  72.  Major  Bryant  was  a  Coun¬ 
cillor  of  the  East  Suffolk  County  Council, 
Chairman  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind  and  Eastern  Regional 
Deaf-Blind  Joint  Committee,  and  a  Member 
of  the  Executive  Councils  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind,  and  the  East 
Suffolk  Blind  Association.  He  was  born  at 
Lowestoft  and  was  for  many  years  Head¬ 
master  of  Laxfield  Boys’  Endowed  School. 
While  at  Laxfield  he  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  life  of  the  district.  During  the  war 
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he  assisted  Lord  Cadogan  in  organising  the 
Volunteer  Training  Corps  in  Suffolk  and  was 
honoured  for  his  services.  From  1926  to 
1930,  he  was  Headmaster  of  the  Old  National 
Schools  at  Wickham  Market.  From  1931 
to  1934  he  was  Hon.  Clerk  to  the  Wickham 
Market,  Town  Lands  Trustees,  and  Clerk  to 
the  Parish  Council  and  Secretary  of  the 
Parochial  Church  Council.  His  chief  work 
of  late  years  was  for  the  British  Legion,  and 
he  was  always  at  the  call  of  any  branch  of 
the  Legion  in  the  County. 

A  tribute  was  paid  to  his  work  at  a  meeting 
of  the  East  Suffolk  County  Council  on  the 
day  following  his  death.  Alderman  Brig.- 
Gen.  A.  L.  Schreiber  said  that  his  loss  was  one 
of  the  greatest  he  had  felt,  and  he  was  sure 
it  would  be  the  same  with  all  the  organisations 
with  which  the  Major  had  been  connected. 

Major  Bryant’s  keen  interest  in  the  blind 
made  him  a  most  valuable  member  of  the 
National  Institute’s  Council,  especially  to  its 
Education  and  Research  Committee  and  the 
House  Committee  of  Court  Grange  School. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Hawkins,  of  Colchester, 
aged  87.  She  was  the  founder  of  the  Col¬ 
chester  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  over  a  long 
period  acted  as  its  Treasurer.  She  was  one 
of  the  greatest  friends  of  the  blind  in  the 
borough. 

Miss  Florence  Augusta  Grove,  Bound- 
stone,  Surrey,  aged  70,  a  devoted  friend  to 
the  blind  of  the  district.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  she  was  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  Surrey  Voluntary  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  was  Hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Farnham  Auxiliary  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
H.  V.  Richards,  its  Hon.  Treasurer,  writes 
of  Miss  Grove  as  follows  : — 

“  In  spite  of  a  shy,  retiring  nature,  she  never  shrank 
from  trying  to  enlist  anyone  who  might  be  sympathetic, 
and  she  very  seldom  appealed  in  vain.  Undeterred  by 
the  constant  threat  of  a  weakness  which,  ultimately, 
proved  fatal,  she  spent  her  life  for  the  blind,  and  she 
died  in  harness  (as  she  would  have  wished),  having 
spent  her  last  day  of  life  in  distributing  Christmas 
gifts  to  every  member  of  her  large  family.” 

Mrs.  Leontine  Ford  Smith  Fryer,  the 

wife  of  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  Superintendent 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  at 
Shanghai.  Mrs.  Fryer’s  sympathies  for 
the  blind  were  awakened  by  her  own  faulty 
eyesight  in  early  youth.  She  took  up  special 
work  for  them  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  of  Berkeley,  California,  where  she 
met  Mr,  Fryer,  whom  she  married  in  1912. 


Just  twenty-five  years  ago,  they  opened  the 
Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  at  Shanghai. 
Mrs.  Fryer  held  no  official  position  but  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  her  husband,  devoting 
herself  especially  to  organising  the  work  of 
the  Blind  Art  Shop  and  to  the  nursing  service 
of  the  School.  In  addition,  she  was  in¬ 
terested  in  all  kinds  of  social  work  in  Shang¬ 
hai,  and  held  offices  in  many  societies. 

Henry  Marshall,  of  Dundee,  aged  75. 
He  was  a  well-known  blind  musician  and  was 
organist  and  choirmaster  in  Dundee  for 
52  years,  many  of  which  were  at  M’Cheyne 
Memorial  Church.  He  formed  Dundee  Select 
Choir  in  1901  and  until  a  year  ago  acted  as 
conductor. 

Dr.  Nils  Gustaf  Dalen,  the  inventor  of 
the  AG  A  beacon  sun  valve  light,  and  a 
Nobel  prizeman,  at  Stockholm,  aged  68.  He 
had  been  blind  for  the  last  25  years. 

He  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  physics 
in  1912  not  only  as  the  inventor  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  feeding  lighthouses  and  illuminated 
buoys  with  his  gas  accumulator,  but  also  as 
a  physicist  who  had  made  important  re¬ 
searches.  In  the  same  year,  however,  he 
was  blinded  by  an  explosion  during  one  of  his 
experiments  on  gas  accumulators,  in  spite  of 
all  that  his  brother,  a  celebrated  oculist, 
could  do.  But  this  calamity,  though  it 
restricted  his  activities,  did  not  discourage 
him,  and  he  went  on  with  his  inventions, 
which  included  an  automatic  device  for 
changing  mantles  in  unattended  coast  lights. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  did  not 
disdain  the  improvement  of  domestic  articles. 
Thus,  he  invented  a  cooking  stove  that  would 
be  always  ready  for  use  without  the  necessity 
of  turning  switches  or  taps,  lighting  fires,  or 
regulating  the  heat. 

Dalen  was  a  man  of  noble,  attractive 
nature,  says  The  Times,  a  delightful  talker 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  entirely 
modest  about  his  great  achievements.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  In¬ 
stitute  of  Science  and  the  Royal  Swedish 
Institute  of  Scientific-Industrial  Research, 
and  an  honorary  doctor  of  Lund  University. 
He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Swedish 
Trade  Delegation  which  visited  South  Africa 

in  1935- 

A.  Duff  Henderson,  of  Hampstead,  an 
old  friend  and  helper  of  the  Sports  Club  for 
the  Blind,  For  many  years  Mr„  Henderson 
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had  come  to  Regent’s  Park  every  Saturday 
morning,  wet  or  fine,  summer  and  winter, 'to 
cox  members  of  the  Club  on  the  lake.  At 
the  Annual  Regatta  he  always  acted  as 
starter,  a  job  he  did  most  efficiently,  and 
with  the  wonderful  generosity  that  was  his 
nature  he  came  armed  with  presents  of 
boxes  of  chocolates  for  the  losers  as  well 
as  the  winners. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Woman  Manages  250- Acre  Farm.— 

Miss  Nettie  Timmonds,  a  63-year-old  farm 
woman,  of  Blandensburg,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  has 
survived  a  series  of  personal  misfortunes  which 
affected  most  of  her  senses,  and  through  it  all 
has  carried  on  the  work  of  managing  a  250-acre 
farm.  Miss  Timmonds  successively  has  been 
mute,  deaf,  blind,  partially  paralysed  and 
crippled  by  arthritis.  But  she  still  takes  care 
of  a  ten-room  farmhouse,  churns,  bakes,  and 
raises  from  200  to  400  chickens  each  summer. 
After  temporarily  losing  her  sense  of  speaking 
and,  later,  of  hearing,  she  lost  her  sight  through 
an  accident  at  the  age  of  20,  and  she  has  been 
sightless  for  more  than  40  years.  She  studied 
at  a  school  for  the  blind  and  became  proficient 
in  reading  manually.  Her  nimble  fingers  were 
quick  at  fancy  work,  and  she  made  enough 
money  from  the  sale  of  those  products  to  buy 
a  typewriter,  which  she  learned  to  operate 
successfully.  She  was  also  adept  musically. 
An  attack  of  influenza  in  1924  brought  on 
partial  paralysis  of  her  neck  and  more  recently 
arthritis  has  partially  crippled  her,  but  has  not 
interfered  materially  with  her  routine  on  the 
farm. 

Blind  Youth  Wins  Accordion  Competition. — 

Mr.  Colin  Marshall,  of  Wanstead,  who  is  totally 
blind,  tied  with  a  sighted  competitor  for  first 
place  in  an  accordion  competition  at  the  Savoy 
Cinema,  Leyton,  last  month.  He  played  a 
classical  composition,  a  popular  number  and 
the  famous  “  Tiger  Rag,”  and  showed  great 
skill  in  his  renderings. 

Three  Blind  People  Conduct  Church  Services 
at  Maldon. — The  parish  of  Maldon,  Essex,  is 
probably  unique  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Rev.  Albert  J.  Short ; 
the  organist.  Miss  Gould ;  and  the  organ- 
blower,  Miss  Fisher,  are  all  blind  persons 
registered  under  the  Act. 

A  visitor  to  the  church  would  be  quite  unaware 
of  this  fact,  for  all  three  do  their  work  normally 
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and  cheerfully.  The  services,  and  indeed  the 
whole  work  of  the  parish,  are  carried  on  just  as 
if  no  handicap  existed.  The  Rector  can  see  a 
little,  although  his  vision  is  seriously  limited,  the 
blower  still  less,  and  the  organist  not  at  all. 

Yet  all  services  are  fully  carried  out,  and  some 
of  them  are  of  an  elaborate  nature,  such  as  the 
Choral  Eucharist  on  Sunday  mornings. 

A  Blind  Curate  at  St.  Mark’s,  Kennington. — 

A  blind  curate  who  was  educated  at  Bristol 
University,  and  who  was  recently  ordained, 
has  created  a  great  impression  by  his  charming 
voice  and  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
his  first  service  on  Christmas  Day  at  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  Kennington,  London.  He  is  the  Rev. 
Griffith  Pugh  Jones,  B.A.,  and  after  he  left 
Bristol,  where  he  graduated  with  an  honours 
degree  in  history,  he  went  to  St.  Catherine’s 
College,  Oxford,  and  won  the  reading  prize  at 
Wells  Theological  College. 

Blind  Woman  Puts  Out  Blaze. — Mrs.  Phoebe 
Matthews,  an  elderly  blind  woman,  who  lives 
in  Wheeler  Street,  Maidstone,  single-handed 
put  out  a  fire  in  her  home  last  month. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  living-room  when  she 
smelt  something  burning.  Feeling  her  way 
about  the  room,  she  traced  the  fire  to  the 
mantelpiece.  She  dragged  the  blazing  mantel¬ 
piece  down,  fetched  a  bucket  of  water  and 
threw  it  on  to  the  blazing  wood.  With  other 
buckets  of  water  she  put  the  fire  out.  She 
was  severely  burned  about  the  hands  and  arms^ 

Musical  Examination  Successes  at  Court 
Grange. — ^The  following  successes  of  Court 
Grange  pupils  in  the  recent  examinations  of 
the  Associated  Board  are  reported  ; — 

Preliminary  J"  Edward  Whatford  . .  Pass 

Grade  \Geoffrey  Halford  ..  ,, 

Grade  I  /Florence  Tobin  .  .  ,, 

\Dorothy  Falkingham  ,, 

Grade  II  /Reginald  Ball  .. 

/Robert  Eves  . .  . .  Hons. 

Grade  IV  Norman  Knight  . .  Pass 

Blind  Authoress  Writes  Play  for  B.B.C. — 

Last  month  a  play  specially  written  by  Miss 
Barbara  Ross  McIntosh  at  the  request  of  the 
B.B.C.  was  broadcast  during  the  Children’s 
Hour  in  the  Scottish  Regional  Programme. 

The  play  is  entitled  ”  Highwayman  Grisell  ” 
and  deals  with  a  true  episode  of  Covenanting 
days.  It  is  full  of  exciting  incident  and 
spirited  dialogue,  and  old  Scots  words  flew  thick 
and  fast.  The  scene  when  Grisell  holds  up  the 
King’s  Messenger  and  robs  him  of  a  death 
warrant  was  done  with  great  dash  and  dan, 
and  then  once  more  Grisell  becomes  a  demure  t 
Scottish  maid.  This  is  the  second  play  written 
by  Miss  McIntosh  which  has  been  broadcast. 
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RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

A  Novel  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

T he  Making  of  a  Hero,  by  Nicholas  Ostrovski 
(Martin  Seeker  &  Warburg,  8s.  6d.  net),  is 
competently  translated  by  Alec  Brown  from 
the  Russian.  It  is  the  story  of  Paul  Kor¬ 
chagin,  and  describes  his  career  from  boy¬ 
hood  through  the  stormy  years  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Paul’s  first  work  was  as  kitchen  boy  in  a 
railway  station  buffet,  where  he  washed  piles 
of  plates,  carried  stacks  of  crockery,  and 
filled  endless  boilers  for  two  dreary  years, 
until  his  elder  brother  found  more  congenial 
work  for  him  at  a  power  station.  In  1917 
the  Bolshevik  struggle  began,  and  before 
long  Paul  was  swept  into  the  struggle, 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  an  older 
fellow-workman,  who  explained  to  him 
“  the  whole  tangle  of  various  parties  with 
fine-sounding  names.  Social  Revolutionaries, 
Social  Democrats,  Polish  Socialists,”  and 
showed  how  they  were  really  all  the  enemies 
of  the  workers,  whose  only  true  friends  were 
the  Bolsheviks.  To  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  movements  and  counter-movements  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  the 
story  of  Paul’s  adventures  is  not  always  easy 
to  follow,  and  the  reader  finds  more  pleasure 
in  the  story  of  his  personal  relations  with  his 
friends.  There  are,  however,  some  moving 
passages,  like  that  describing  the  way  in 
which  the  news  of  Lenin’s  death  came 
ticking  over  the  telegraph  wires  to  a  group  of 
workers  in  a  railway  station  in  the  small 
hours  of  a  snowy  January  morning.  The 
news  quickly  spread  and  the  men  gathered 
silently  to  share  the  common  grief.  To  the 
little  group,  huddled  there  in  the  cold,  it  was 
as  if  they  had  lost  “  the  pilot  who  knew  the 
shoals,  and  the  ship  being  carried  out  to  sea 
by  a  stormy  wind  ....  The  death  of  Lenin 
made  thousands  of  workers  become  Bolshe¬ 
vists.  The  loss  of  the  leader  did  not  break 
up  the  ranks  of  the  party  any  more  than 
pruning  a  tree  kills  it.” 

For  Paul  himself,  after  countless  adven¬ 
tures  and  hardships  as  a  leader  of  the  Young 
Communists,  there  finally  came  work  so 
demanding  that  it  exhausted  all  his  nervous 
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strength,  and  a  complete  breakdown 
followed.  There  is  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  Sanatorium  to  which  the  Party  sent  him 
for  treatment,  but  he  insisted  on  leaving 
before  the  allotted  time,  only  to  meet  with  a 
serious  motor  accident,  and  to  be  condemned 
once  more  to  a  long  period  of  inaction.  In¬ 
deed,  the  story  ends  with  Paul’s  final  defeat 
from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  health, 
and  we  leave  him  threatened  with  complete 
blindness  and  paralysis,  but  facing  the  future 
with  courage  and  determination,  having 
written  the  story  of  his  struggle  in  the  form 
of  a  novel.  “  The  iron  ring  was  broken,  and 
once  again  with  a  fresh  weapon  he  was  in  the 
active  ranks  and  a  living  man.” 

According  to  the  book’s  paper  jacket, 
“  The  Making  of  a  Hero  ”  is  mainly  autobio¬ 
graphical,  for  the  author,  Ostrovski,  is 
suffering  from  the  same  disease  as  Paul  him¬ 
self,  and  facing  the  world  with  the  same 
courage. 

An  Ambassador  in  Bonds. 

This  brief  biography  of  Fr.  W.  H.  Jackson, 
the  blind  missionary  to  the  Burmese  blind, 
has  been  reissued  by  the  S.P.G.  at  the 
modest  price  of  6d.  The  first  edition  was 
reviewed  at  length  in  The  New  Beacon  of 
January,  1933,  but  this  cheap  reprint 
deserves  attention. 

Mrs.  Purser’s  account  of  her  brother’s  life, 
from  nursery  days  onwards,  at  the  Royal 
Normal  School,  at  Oxford,  and  later  in 
Burma,  is  written  in  a  very  simple  and 
homely  manner,  and  the  incidents  and 
events  which  took  place  are  allowed  to  speak 
for  themselves.  Wherever  possible,  Mrs. 
Purser  uses  Fr.  Jackson’s  own  words  for 
illustration,  giving  extracts  from  his  letters 
home  to  his  family.  Her  simple  manner  of 
telling  the  story  is  in  keeping  with  the 
simplicity  of  his  tastes  and  way  of  life. 

His  way  of  approach  to  his  work  was 
apparently  the  direct  approach,  and  this 
was  an  impressive  feature  of  it.  In  his  second 
week  in  Burma,  he  was  already  writing  home : 
“  I  have  taken  part  in  all  the  life  of  the 
schoolboys  as  far  as  possible ;  grubbing 
with  them  on  the  floor,  playing  with  them, 
studying  with  them,  taking  them  for  walks, 
washing  their  clothes  for  them,  and  trying 
to  get  into  their  mentality.”  At  Christmas, 
he  slept  with  them.  “  I  borrowed  a  Burmese 
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costume,  mat,  and  blanket,  and  did  the 
thing  in  proper  style.”  In  fact  he  cut  him¬ 
self  off  from  English  life  and  English  func¬ 
tions.  Later,  nothing  was  too  adventurous 
or  uncomfortable  for  him  if,  by  means  of  it, 
he  could  win  trust  and  fetch  more  pupils 
into  the  school.  His  was  certainly  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  understanding  those 
around  him,  and  the  quickest  way  to  earn 
their  confidence  and  co-operation.  Perhaps 
his  blindness  had  taught  him  to  be  unafraid 
of  ignoring  the  conventional  methods,  and  to 
be  aware  that  a  humble  and  direct  approach 
to  the  love  of  his  fellow  beings  is  the  most 
Christlike  method. 


The  Braille  Chess  Association. 

In  reviewing  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
this  Association  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that 
good  progress  is  maintained  with  regard  to 
chess  among  blind  players,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  few  pastimes  in  which  they  can  join  with 
no  sense  of  handicap  because  of  their  limita¬ 
tions,  except  perhaps  in  the  matter  of 
literature  dealing  with  the  game,  and  even 
here  they  are  gradually  being  supplied  with 
books  transcribed  into  Braille  for  their  own 
personal  study.  The  Students’  Library  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  lately 
added  chess  as  a  subject*  for  which  books  are 
accepted  and  supplied  to  its  readers  on  loan. 
Also  mention  is  made  of  the  chess  books 
which  are  from  time  to  time  stereotyped  by 
the  N. LB.  Another  source  of  chess  literature 
which  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  reader 
is  the  excellent  work  being  done  by  the 
contributors  to  the  quarterly  publication. 
The  Braille  Chess  Magazine,  in  which  articles 
are  given  dealing  with  practically  all  aspects 
of  the  game,  and  with  chess  problems  as 
well. 

The  Association  now  numbers  forty-six 
members,  one  of  whom  is  resident  in  France 
and  one  in  Italy.  Owing  to  postal  delay  in 
the  exchange  of  moves  foreign  members 
cannot  take  part  in  those  games  which  have 
to  be  played  to  a  definite  time  limit. 

In  addition  to  matches  (with  other  clubs 


as  well  as  between  members  themselves), 
tournaments  and  friendly  games,  there  has 
now  been  added  a  new  feature  known  as 
“  The  Best  Played  Game  ”  competition,  in 
which  the  best  played  game  during  the  year 
is  annotated  and  given  in  the  report.  The 
first  in  this  competition  is  given  in  this 
report  and  is  a  Sicilian  Defence  played  by 
Nelson  v.  Patterson,  wdth  notes  by  Tylor. 

During  the  year  128  games  were  reported 
to  the  Secretary,  being  24  championship, 
85  handicap,  and  19  match  games. 

The  Association  has  as  one  of  its  objects 
the  encouragement  of  chess  over-the-board 
between  members  who  live  in  close  enough 
proximity  to  make  that  form  of  the  game 
possible. 

Prizes  are  awarded  to  winners  in  certain 
of  the  contests  between  members. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  Ernest  A.  H. 
Eaton,  157,  Whippendell  Road,  Watford, 
Herts.  The  annual  subscription  for  member¬ 
ship  is  three  shillings. 

London  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  80th  Annual  Report  for  1936-37  re¬ 
cords  an  entire  reorganisation  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Knitwear  Department,  and  the 
increase  of  sales  by  nearly  25  per  cent.  The 
fire  in  the  Basket  Workshops  at  Peckham 
Road  in  the  early  part  of  the  financial  year 
was  less  disastrous  than  it  might  have  been, 
as  the  Brigade  arrived  in  time  to  save  most 
of  the  stock  and  the  building,  and  the  workers 
had  made  a  safe  exit  some  time  before  ;  their 
monthly  fire  drills  stood  them  in  good  stead, 
and  they  left  the  building  without  showing 
the  least  sign  of  panic.  The  Association 
reports  that  its  special  Building  Fund  Appeal 
has  not  been  as  successful  as  it  had  been 
hoped,  but  grants  have  been  received  from 
the  Clothworkers’  Company  and  Gardnei’s 
Trust,  and  a  promise  of  £2,500  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  as  soon  as 
the  contract  for  the  work  is  signed  and  the 
necessary  financial  arrangements  made. 

Barclay  Home  and  School,  Brighton. 

The  44th  Annual  Report  for  1936-7  re¬ 
cords  the  resignation  ot  Miss  Snowball  and 
Miss  Eide,  and  the  appointment  of  Mis. 
Doulton  as  Miss  Snowball’s  successor.  The 
training  of  partially  sighted  children  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Home’s 
work,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
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lack  of  Clear-Type  Readers  has  been  to 
a  certain  extent  overcome,  through  the 
generous  help  of  members  of  the  Committee 
and  their  friends.  Twenty-four  girls  are 
employed  in  the  Workshop,  all  living  in 
approved  lodgings  a,nd  coming  daily  to  work, 
an  arrangement  which  is  much  appreciated 
by  them. 

Royal  Victoria  School,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the 
Report  for  1936-7  is  its  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs,  those  of  the  children  in  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  at  work  in  a  classroom  and  under  big 
umbrellas  in  the  garden  or  at  play  with  a 
wonderful  variety  of  pushing  toys  being 
specially  effective  ;  the  Junior  Girls,  too,  in 
prettily  cut  frocks  of  gay  flowered  print  look 
delightfully  un-institutional,  and  so  do  the 
Dutch  Dancers  and  the  Wooden  Soldiers  of 
the  School  plays.  The  School,  which  cele¬ 
brates  its  centenary  next  year,  now  has 
accommodation  for  160  pupils  and  trainees, 
and  the  average  number  of  both  during  the 
year  totalled  135.  School  successes  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Report  include  a  second  prize 
for  team  reading  in  competition  with  schools 
for  seeing  children,  and  two  first  prizes  for 
Northumberland  small  pipes  playing.  It  is 
interesting  to  leain  that  the  children  attend 
the  Orchestral  Concerts  for  School  Children 
arranged  by  the  Newcastle  Education  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Imperial. 

National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland, 

1936-37. 

Activities  that  have  been  extended  in 
several  directions  include  arrangements  for 
taking  over  the  management  of  the  Rochford 
Wade  Hostel  for  Blind  Women  in  Blackball 
Street,  Dublin,  which  is  at  present  providing 
a  home  for  14  blind  women  whose  only  al¬ 
ternative  would  be  the  Union.  The  first 
Guide  Dog  in  Ireland  has  been  procured  for  a 
blind  ex-Serviceman.  The  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee  continued  to  hold 
meetings,  and  in  April  a  deputation  at¬ 
tended  the  Local  Government  Department 
to  discuss  matters  dealing  with  the  proposed 
setting  up  of  a  Committee  of  Enquiry  into 
the  Causation  and  Prevention  of  Blindness  in 
the  Eree  State.  Eor  the  first  time  in  Ireland 
a  Camping  Holiday  for  Blind  Men  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  nine  spending  such  an  enjoyable  and 
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beneficial  fortnight  at  Balbriggan  that  it  was 
hoped  to  repeat  the  experiment  on  a  larger 
scale  the  following  year.  During  the  period 
under  review  107  persons  throughout  the 
Eree  State  were  supplied  with  wireless  sets, 
making  a  total  of  254  distributed  since  the 
scheme  was  started  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  and  there  were  still  180  names  on 
the  waiting  list.  In  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  branches  in  County  Clare,  South 
Tipperary,  Waterford,  Kilkenny  and  Cork, 
further  sub-committees  continue  to  be 
formed,  and  financial  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  Home  Teacher  in  Cork.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  when  Dr.  Farrell, 
Superintendent  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  U.S.A.,  visited  St. 
Joseph’s  Asylum  and  School  during  the  year 
he  offered  to  give  a  free  scholarship  for 
one  year  to  a  blind  boy  from  that  School. 
Unfortunately  it  has  not  up  to  the  present 
been  possible  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer, 
as  travelling  expenses  have  to  be  found. 

Mount  Lavinia  School  for  the  Blind,  Ceylon. 

The  Report  for  1936  opens  with  the  cheerful 
tidings  that  Lord  Nuffield  visited  the  School 
on  one  of  his  trips  abroad,  and  left  it  the 
the  richer  by  Rs.  35,000/.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  best  use  to  be  made 
of  this  generous  gift,  the  Governors  came  to  a 
threefold  decision  ;  (i)  To  reserve  the  school 
for  pupils  under  17  ;  (2)  to  establish  two  hostels 
for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  21  ;  (3)  to  recognise  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  those  over  21  primarily  belongs  to 
the  Government  rather  than  the  school. 
There  are  now  165  blind  boys  and  girls  in 
the  school,  the  blind  being  the  responsibility 
of  a  former  pupil  of  Chorleywood  College. 
It  is  good  to  read  that  “  gymnastics,  hitherto 
the  preserve  of  the  deaf,  have  been  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  the  blind.” 

Foreign. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School. 

Perkins  Institution  celebrated  the  centen¬ 
ary  of  the  birth  t)f  its  founder,  Michael 
Anagnos,  and  the  half-century  of  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  which  he  founded,  in  May,  1937,  and  a 
delightfully  illustrated  booklet  gives  an 
account  of  these  celebrations.  It  was  speci¬ 
ally  appropriate  that  among  those  who  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  there  was  a  blind 
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Greek  girl,  Kyriake  Nicolaidou,  sent  to 
Perkins  through  the  Near  East  Relief  Fund, 
who  had  completed  her  training,  and 
was  able  to  say  that  she  was  about 
to  return  to  her  own  home,  taking 
with  her  “  the  happy  spirit  of  Perkins  and  the 
lighted  torch  of  learning,”  and  hoping  that 
her  work  with  the  blind  in  Greece  would  be 
her  benefactor’s  reward.”  The  latter  part 
of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Anagnos,  written  by  Miss  Fish, 
who  was  herself  a  member  of  his  Perkins 
staff. 

We  have  also  received  from  Perkins  an 
attractively  designed  booklet  ”  Children  of 
the  Silent  Night,”  giving  an  account  of  the 
work  that  the  Institution  is  doing  for  deaf- 
blind  children,  and  making  an  appeal  for 
help  to  dedicate  part  of  Perkins  as  a  national 
centre  for  the  deaf-blind,  as  a  fitting 
centenary  commemoration  of  the  coming 
to  Perkins  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf- 
blind  child.  Pictures  show  happy  occupied 
children  who  but  for  Perkins  would  be  leading 
that  life-in-death  from  which  Helen  Keller 
was  delivered.  ”  Four  years  ago  when 
five-year-old  Leonard  came  to  Perkins  from 
Missouri  he  was  like  a  little  animal .  .  .  now 
he  talks  all  the  time,  holds  conversations 
expressing  ideas,  and  is  doing  the  full  work 
of  the  second  grade.” 


ANNOUNOMfNTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 


Church  : 

i5>5oc)  Littlejohn,  C.  E.  S.  Communion 
Service  in  C.  F.5. 

15,489  Thiman,  E.  H.  The  Last  Supper  (a 
Short  Cantata  for  Soprano  and  Bari¬ 
tone,  Soli  and  Chorus).  F.S. .. 

Organ  ; 

15,542  Felton,  W.  A  Little  Tune  (arr.  by  H 
Wall) . 

15,480  Guilmant.  Marche  Nuptiale  in  E  (from 
“  Pieces  in  Different  Styles,”  Book  8, 
Op-  25)  . 

15,644  Neill,  W.  Allegro  Moderate  in  G 
minor  .  . 

15,440  Stanley,  John.  Suite  in  D  (ed.  by  P 
Williams)  . 

15,434  Whitlock,  P.  W.  Seven  Sketches  (on 
verses  from  the  Psalms),  Book  i. 
Nos.  1-4 


s.  d. 
o  9 

I  8 

o  4 

o  7 
o  5 
o  7 
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Piano  : 

15,499  Aletter,  W.  Rendez-Vous  (Intermezzo 
Rococo) 

15,546  Blankenburg,  H.  L.  The  Gladiators’ 
Farewell,  March 

15,544  Coward,  Noel.  Bitter  Sweet,  Selection 
(arr.  by  H.  M.  Higgs) 

15,477  Grafula,  C.  S.  Washington  Greys, 
March  .  . 

15,415  Jensen.  Riddle,  No.  4  of  6  Fantasie- 
stucke.  Op.  7  .  . 

15,498  Maclean,  Quentin.  Parade  of  the  Sun¬ 
beams  .  . 

15,494  Purcell.  First  Year  Purcell  (24  com¬ 
positions  from  songs  and  dances 
from  the  stage  plays)  (arr.  by 
Markham  Lee) 

Rowley,  Alec.  Three  Irish  Sketches  !  ! 
Teike,  C.  Old  Comrades,  March 
Thiman,  E.  H.  Eight  Seascapes 

Erard,  C.,  and  Trafford,  F.  Oh,  They’re 
Tough— Mighty  Tough  in  the  West, 
Song  Fox- Trot 

Gordon,  M.,  and  Revel,  H.  Never  in  a 
Million  Years,  Song  Fox-Trot 
Pease,  Haid  and  Stock.  Silvery  Moon 
and  Golden  Sands,  Song  Fox-Trot .  . 
Pease,  Rose  and  Stock.  Moon  at  Sea, 
Song  Fox-Trot 

Waldteufel,  E.  The  Grenadiers,  Valse 
Militaire 


15.472 
15,476 

15.473 

Dance 

15,551 


15.552 

15.553 

15.554 
15,432 

Songs  : 

15,475 

15,478 

15,428 

15,474 

Unison 

15,545 


Bloye,  R.  The  Lord  Shall  Wipe  All 
Tears  Away.  C  :  B^ — E^  .  . 

Cruel  Nymph.  E  : 


Purcell.  Ah  ! 

B^— pi .  . 

Quilter,  Roger.  Take,  O  Take  Those 
Lips  Away,  Op.  23,  No.  4.  D  flat  ; 
E— Di . 

Seaver,  B.  E.  Just  for  To-day 
(Sacred).  E  flat  :  C — pi 

Song  : 

Greenhill,  Harold.  First  Spring  Morn¬ 
ing  . 


s.  d. 
o  4 
o  4 
o  9 
o  4 
o  4 
o  4 


1  4 

o  4 
o  4 
o  5 


o  4 
o  4 
o  4 
o  4 
o  5 

o  4 
o  4 

o  4 
o  4 

o  5 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

All  the  following  books  are  available  in  Cloth  Boards  at 
IS.  6d.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per 


Mist,  The,  by 
S.  E.  B.  Large 
Paper  Covers. 


Blindness  and  the  Blind  : 

15,388-15,390  Education  of  the  Blind,  The. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.  3  Vols.  F  240  . . 

Fiction  :  ^ 

15,337-15,340  Angel  in  the 
Robert  Speaight. 
size,  Interpointed, 

4  Vols.  F  239 
15,352-15,355  See  How  They  Run,  by  Jerrard 
Tickell.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 

^244 . 

15,341-15,348  Stranger  Prince,  The,  by 
Margaret  Irwin.  S.E.B.  Large 
size.  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
8  Vols.  E493 


Vol. 
s.  d. 


7  9 


O  II 


6 


3 
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January  i^th,  1938 


Per  Vol. 

Foreign  Languages — French  :  s.  d. 

15,581  Early  Stages  in  French,  Term  II, 

Spring,  1938,  by  E.  M.  Stephan. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.  E13  .  .  .  .  ..13 

15.605  French  for  5th  and  6th  Forms,  Term  II, 

Spring,  1938.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E15  . .  i  6 

German  : 

15,604  Early  Stages  in  German,  Term  II, 

Spring,  1938.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E12..  i  3 

15.606  German  for  5th  and  6th  Forms, 

Term  II,  Spring,  1938.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

Eli . 10 

Greek  : 

15,512  International  Greek  Braille  Code, 

Edited  by  E.  Gueterbock.  Large 
size,  one  side  only.  Pamphlet.  £4 .  .  06 

Welsh  : 

15,058  Welsh  Folk  Songs,  arranged  by  J. 

Lloyd  Williams  and  L.  D.  Jones. 

Revised  Welsh  Braille  and  S.E.B. 

Large  size.  Interlined,  Paper  Covers. 

E44  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ..46 

15,059-15,060  Cartrefi  Cymru,  by  O.  M. 

Edwards.  Revised  Welsh  Braille. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  2  Vols.  Fioo  .  .  . .  50 

Travel  : 

15.349-15.351  They  Found  Gold,  by  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

E179 . 63 

MOON  BOOKS.  Per  Vol, 

s.  d. 

4.053-6  The  Charm  of  Birds  (Grade  II),  by 
Viscount  Grey,  4  Vols.  [Limited 
Edition)  .  .  . .  . .  ..56 

[British  Customers)  .  .  .  ,  ..26 

4,057-8  The  Call  of  the  Wild  (Re-Set),  by  J. 

London,  2  Vols.  [Limited  Edition)  5  6 

( British  Customers)  . .  . .  .,26 


Philosophy  : 

Broad,  C.  D. 

Science  : 

Benedict,  R. 
Tayler,  J.  L. 


Vols. 

Five  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  . .  5 

Patterns  of  Culture  . .  , .  4 

Study  of  Individuals  . .  . .  3 


Theology  and  Religions  : 

Dodd,  C.  H.  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans 
(Commentary  on,  based  on  Moffatt’s  Text)  . . 


TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Com¬ 
mittee,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee. 

Records. 

Pride  and  Prejudice  .  .  15 

Spanish  Gold  . .  . .  10 

Peter  J  ackson  —  Cigar 
Merchant  . .  . .  20 

The  Mystery  of  the 
Yellow  Room  . .  10 

Red  Wagon  . .  . .  14 

The  Fellowship  of  the 
Frog 


Fiction 

Austen,  Jane 
Birmingham,  George 
Frankau,  Gilbert  .  . 

Leroux,  Gaston 

Smith,  Eleanor 
Wallace,  Edgar 


Non-Fiction 

Churchill,  Winston . , 
Pritchard,  J.  L. 

Stark,  Freya 


Great  Contemporaries 
The  Book  of  the  Aero¬ 
plane 

The  Valleys  of  the 
Assassins 


12 


12 


16 


S.P.C.K. 

Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 

NEW  BRAILLE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Readings  for  Advent  1937.  from  Daily  Readings  on 
the  Life  of  Christ  ;  2s.  net. 

Stories  :  For  Better  for  Worse  ;  and  Whom  God 
Hath  Joined  ;  6d.  net  each. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 


NEW  GAMES. 

THE  GAME  OF  “  WHOT.” 

A  new  card  game,  now  available  with  Braille  marked 
cards. 

Catalogue  No.  9,362. 

List  price  2s.  pd. 

Special  price  2s.  4d.* 

*  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  in  the  British  Isles 
and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Vols. 

Biography  : 

Ali  the  Lion,  by  W.  Plomer  . .  . .  . ,  3 

English  Literature  : 

Rice-Oxley,  L.  (Ed.  by).  Fielding,  Selections,  etc.  3 

Law  : 

Latey,  W.  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  1937  , ,  2 

Weldon,  A.,  and  Rivington,  H.  G.  (Ed.  by)”. 
Gibson’s  Probate  and  Divorce  (1935  Edition)  9 

Miscellaneous  : 

Fleming,  Peter.  News  from  Tartary  .  .  .  .  3 

Modern  Languages  : 

Anthology  ;  Choix  de  Lettres  du  XVIIe  Siecle. .  10 

Stern,  A.  ;  Die  Flut  des  Lebens  ;  and  Zschokke, 

Der  zerbrochne  Krug  . .  .  ,  . .  . .  i 


ADDITIONS. 


Fiction  :  ” 

Ashton,  Helen.  People  in  Cages 
♦Ayres,  Ruby  M.  Love  is  So  Blind 
♦Beaconsfield,  Earl  of.  Coningsby 
Dell,  J.  J.  The  Women 

Brame,  Charlotte  M.  Arnold  Wynne’s  Legacy 
♦Chesterton,  G.  K.  Stories,  Essays,  Poems 
Christie,  Agatha.  Cards  on  the  Table  . . 

Copley,  Ward.  Man  Who  Deserted 
♦Deeping,  Warwick.  Two  in  a  Train  and  Other 
Stories 

East,  Roger.  Detectives  in  Gum-Boots 
Harvey,  W.  F.  We  Were  Seven 
Hilton,  James.  We  Are  Not  Alone 
Hocking,  Joseph.  Tenant  of  Cromlech  Cottage 
Hudson,  W.  H.  Purple  Land  . . 

Ironside,  John.  Call-Box  Mystery 
Jacob,  Naomi.  Poor  Straws 
Jorgensen,  N.  Leroy.  El  Coronel 
Macdonell,  A.  G.  How  Like  an  Angel  .  . 
O’Brien,  Kate.  Mary  Lavelle  . . 

Orczy,  Baroness.  The  Uncrowned  King 
Pocock,  Guy.  Period  Programme 
.  Poultney,  C.  B.  Mr.  Roddie  Dhu 
♦Pushkin,  A.  Captain’s  Daughter  and  Other 
Tales 

Rinehart,  M.  Roberts.  Out  Trail  .  .  i ! 
Sabatini,  R.  Chivalry 


Vols. 

4 

3 
6 

2 

4 

3 
3 
3 

7 

3 

3 
2 

5 

4 

4 

5 
4 

4 

5 
4 
4 

2 

4 

3 

5 
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Vols. 

Sayers,  D.  L.  and  R.  Eustace.  Documents  in  the 
C3.S©  ••  ••  ••  •* *  **  4 

Swan,  Annie  S.  Freedom’s  Sword  .  .  . .  4 

Wheatley,  Dennis.  They  Found  Atlantis  . .  6 

Miscellaneous  : 

Arundale,  George  S.  You.  ..  ••  ••  - 

Bolitho.  Hector.  Edward  VIII  :  His  Life  and 
Reign  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  4 

♦Calderon,  P.  Six  Plays  :  Translator,  E.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  3 

♦Douglas,  G.  Rough  Passage . 2 

Fletcher,  P.  Mastering  Life  . 2 

Follow  My  Leader  . .  .  .  . .  i 

Grubb,  Edward.  Religion  of  Experience  . .  3 

♦Haytor,  F.  E.  In  Quest  of  Sheba’s  Mines  . .  2 

Jarvis,  C.  S.  Three  Deserts  .  .  .  ■  •  •  5 

Rennet,  Lord.  Bird  in  the  Bush  ....  2 

Renyon,  Sir  Frederic.  Story  of  the  Bible  2 
Leavis,  F.  R.  and  D.  Thompson.  Culture  and 
Environment  . .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  ^ 

McNabb,  Father  Vincent.  Craft  of  Suffering  .  .  2 

Masefield,  Muriel.  Women  Novelists  from 
Fanny  Burney  to  ‘  ‘  George  Eliot  ”  .  .  .  .  5 

Maurois,  Andre.  History  of  England  (Trans¬ 
lator  Hamish  Miles)  E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  9 
Maurois,  Andre.  Poets  and  Prophets  (Transla¬ 
tor  Hamish  Miles)  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Murdoch,  Nina.  She  Travelled  Alone  in  Spain  4 
Randall,  L.  Famous  Cases  of  Sir  Bernard 
Spilsbury . .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  3 

♦Schiller,  F.  Dramas  ;  Translators — R.  D. 

Boylan,  J.  Mellish,  Anna  Swanwick,  A.  Lodge  5 
Stark,  Freya.  Southern  Gates  of  Arabia  :  A 
Journey  in  the  Hadhramaut  ..  .  .  4 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.  Grey  of  Fallodon.  E.  V . 

Austin  Memorial  .  .  .  .  •  ■  •  •  7 

Turberville,  A.  S.  Commonwealth  and  Restora¬ 
tion  .  .  . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Von  Rintelen,  Capt.  Dark  Invader  .  .  .  .  4 

♦Whitaker-Wilson,  C.  Writing  for  Broadcasting  i 
Williamson,  H.  R.  Ring  James  I  .  .  . .  2 

Wells,  H.  G.  Anatomy  of  Frustration  . .  2 

Juvenile  : 

Barne,  Rit.  Easter  Holidays  .  .  .  .  •  .  3 

Fellows,  Muriel  H.  Land  of  Little  Rain  .  .  i 

Rent,  Louise  Andrew.  He  Went  with  Marco 

Polo  . 3 

♦Westerman,  P.  F.  Call  of  the  Sea  .  .  . .  2 

Esperanto  :  .  ,  .  . 

ist  and  2nd  Epistoloj  al  la  Rorintanoj  .  .  . .  i 

Epistoloj  de  la  Apostolo  Paulo-Galatoj  -i  Tomoteo  i 
Epistoloj  2  Timoteo — Petro  .  .  .  .  •  •  i 

Epistoloj  de  Johano,  Judas  Rai  Apokalipso  . .  i 
Readmono  el  la  Sankta  Biblio  .  .  .  •  •  •  2 

French  : 

Quinze  Contes  de  la  France  Contemporaine  . .  4 


lUUUll  •  - 

.  Orczy,  Baroness.  Nest  of  the  Sparrowhawk  . .  7 

Quiller-Couch,  Sir  A.  T.  Troy  Town  .  .  . .  5 

*  Stereotyped  book. 

National  Library  Catalogues. 

The  Braille  edition  of  the  Revised  Catalogue,  com¬ 
plete  in  five  volumes,  will  be  published  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Price  2s.  id.  per  volume,  stiff  covers,  and  is.  id. 
per  volume,  paper  covers,  post  free. 

The  Moon  Section  of  the  Revised  Catalogue  has 
been  published  in  Moon  type,  complete  in  one  volume, 
price  6d.  post  free. 

These  can  be  purchased  or  obtained  on  loan. 


VACANCIES,  31st  DECEMBER,  1937. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  . .  i 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  i 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

St.  Leonard’s  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  — • 

{Several  vacancies  during  winter  months) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  i 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  — ■ 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  - — ■ 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  9 
(i  application  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney.  .  .  . .  .  .  — 

[Several  vacancies  for  the  winter  months) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  .  .  .  .  .  •  i 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Rent  . .  — 


ADVERIISEMINTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Certificated  Home  Teacher  seeks  post,  any  work 
connected  with  the  blind,  adults  or  children.  Teacher 
for  over  2  years  in  small  blind  school.  Miss  E.  Hughes, 
Magnet  Studio,  Rhyl. 


LADY  ORGANISER,  with  many  years’  experience 
of  work  among  the  blind,  experienced  speaker,  know¬ 
ledge  of  Braille,  Moon,  social  and  case  work,  etc., 
excellent  testimonials,  desires  appointment  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Apply  Box  20,  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i. 

HOME  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  1938.— Quali¬ 
fied  Home  Teacher  undertakes  to  give  postal  tuition 
in  Braille  and  Professional  Rnowledge  to  candidates 
taking  this  examination.  Excellent  testimonials  from 
previous  subscribers.  Full  particulars  from  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 15. 


HOME  TEACHER  (FEMALE)  required  by  the 
Manchester  &  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  30,  Tonman 
Street,  Manchester,  3.  The  successful  Candidate  will 
be  required  to  undergo  a  medical  examination  as  to 
physical  fitness  for  the  work.  Applications,  stating 
Age,  Qualifications  and  Experience,  accompanied  by 
copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary. 

iTeNSHAW’S  institution  for  the  BLIND. 

A  vacancy  occurs  for  a  resident  or  non-resident 
Tutor  in  the  Rnitting  Department.  Rnowledge  of 
flat  and  round  machine  knitting  essential.  Candidates 
holding  the  Diploma  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 

*  Blind  for  Craft  Teachers  preferred,  but  this  is  not 
essential.  Salary  in  accordance  with  the  Burnham 

Applications,  together  with  testimonials,  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  not  later  than  the  25th  January,  1938- 

C.  B.  FOX, 

Acting  Director. 

Old  Trafford, 

Manchester,  16. 
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WORKSHOPS  AND  THEIR  PLACE  IN  THE 
SCHEME  OF  BLIND  WELFARE 

By  A.  PLATT 

{Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute  for  the  Blind.) 

An  address  given  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association 

for  the  Blind,  and  printed  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Platt. 

IN  a  rash  moment,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  members  of  this  Association 
on  “  Workshops  and  their  Place  in  the  Scheme  of  Blind  Welfare.”  It  will  be  realised 
that  the  subject  selected  for  our  consideration  this  afternoon  is  a  sequel  to  the  excellent 
paper  given  at  our  last  meeting  by  Mrs.  Cowley.  Whether  we  agree,  or  disagree,  with 
some  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mrs.  Cowley,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  raised 
issues- — including  that  of  workshops — which  must  be  faced  by  those  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  The  employment  of  the  blind  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  in  the  blind  world.  To  seek  for  a  solution  is  the  most  urgent,  important  and  difficult 
of  the  Association’s  tasks. 

It  may  be  well  if,  at  the  outset,  I  place  before  you  an  outline  of  the  plan  which  I  propose 
to  follow  in  dealing  with  this  subject.  Firstly,  we  must  face  without  hesitation  the  question  : 

‘  ‘  Do  the  blind  desire  work  or  is  there  any  real  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  our  blind  friends 
would  prefer  to  be  treated  as  a  leisured  class  ?  ”  Secondly,  we  must  ask  whether  our  present 
workshop  system  is  the  best  method  of  providing  employment.  Then  I  propose  to  examine 
the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  employment,  and  as  trading  losses  have  to  be  met,  either  from 
voluntary  funds  or  from  the  rates,  we  must  ask  whether  such  losses  are  justified,  or  whether 
they  are  due  to  the  use  of  inefficient  methods.  Finally,  we  must  consider  whether  by  drastic 
re-organisation,  workshops  can  again  be  made  self-supporting. 

Our  first  question  then  is  :  ”  Do  the  blind  want  to  vv'ork,  or  would  they  prefer  a  life  of 
leisure,  given  a  satisfactory  income  ?  ”  It  is  essential  in  all  work  for  the  blind  to  recognise 
at  the  outset  that  the  blind  world  is  a  world  in  miniature.  Blind  people  are  as  different  from 
each  other  as  people  with  sight — they  share  with  those  who  see,  not  only  the  virtues  but  the 
failings  of  human  nature.  The  attitude  of  the  blind  to  this  question,  therefore,  does  not 
differ  very  much  from  that  of  sighted  people.  There  seems  to  be  no  real  objection  to  work. 
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provided  the  wages  aiid  conditions  are  satis¬ 
factory.  Doubtless,  there  are  blind,  as  there 
are  sighted,  people  who  would  select  a  life 
of  leisure  if  they  could  be  assured  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  income — or  even  an  income  which  we 
might  consider  unsatisfactor>^  The  query 
put  to  me  by  some  workers  with  whom  I  dis¬ 
cussed  this  question  recently  was,  “  What  do 
you  consider  a  reasonable  income  ?  ”  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  varying  amounts 
were  suggested,  but  even  the  lowest  figure 
was  a  substantial  sum,  although  rather  less 
than  the  amount  paid  to  the  majority  of 
our  workers.  I  assume  that  this  satisfactory 
income — whatever  it  might  be — would  be 
given  to  all  blind  persons  and  not  merely 
retired  workshop  employees,  so  the  cost 
would  be  considerable.  Quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  cost,  however,  I  find  that 
amongst  the  more  intelligent  type  of  blind 
person,  and  especially  those  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a  blind  school  education,  the 
prospect  of  being  treated  as  a  leisured  class 
makes  not  the  slightest  appeal.  It  is  their 
contention  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  of 
some  service  to  the  community.  I  find 
more  support  for  a  life  of  leisure  from  those 
whom  we  regard  as  border-line  cases.  Fre¬ 
quently,  those  in  this  category  have  had  de¬ 
fective  sight  for  some  years,  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  obtaining  regular  employ¬ 
ment.  Naturally,  they  sometimes  find  it 
difficult  to  submit  to  workshop  discipline 
and  would  welcome  an  opportunity,  as  Mrs. 
Cowley  put  it,  of  escaping  from  the  workshop. 

I  often  feel  that  blind  persons  who  object 
so  strongly  to  workshop  employment  do  so, 
not  so  much  because  they  dislike  work,  as 
the  kind  of  work  upon  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged.  The  number  of  trades  available  for 
the  blind  is,  unfortunately,  limited,  and  one 
must  admit  that  some  are  of  a  monotonous 
nature,  especially  to  a  man  of  some  intelli¬ 
gence.  But  monotony  of  work  is  not  so 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  monotony  of  life, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  for  many  of  our  blind 
people  life  without  work  would  become  a 
very  dreary  existence,  and  that  many  of  our 
younger  blind  people  would  degenerate  phy¬ 
sically,  morally  and  mentally.  It  has  been 
said  that  to  work  well  is  easier  than  to  use 
leisure  well.  I  think  this  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  the  blind,  whose  opportunities 
for  the  full  use  of  leisure  must  necessarily  be 


limited.  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  speaking 
for  the  vast  majority  of  my  blind  friends  in 
stating  that,  while  they  demand  good  con¬ 
ditions,  they  are  anxious  to  become  as  far  as 
possible  self-supporting  ;  to  be  good  citizens 
and  to  give  to  the  community  the  best  service 
of  which  they  are  capable,  in  return  for  the 
good  conditions  which  they  now  enjoy. 
Are  we  justified  in  asking  them  to  accept  the 
burden  of  unemployment  in  addition  to  that 
of  blindness  ?  Surely  the  answer  must  be 
no  !  So  let  us  consider  our  second  question : 
“  Is  our  present  workshop  system  the 
best  method  of  providing  employment  ?  " 

,  Fortunately,  the  number  of  young  blind 
,  people  is  diminishing,  and  looking  many 
years  ahead  the  time  will  arrive  when  it  will 
be  possible  to  arrange  the  employment  of  the 
blind  on  a  regional  instead  of  a  local  basis, 
and  in  this  way  reduce  the  cost  of  employ¬ 
ment  very  materially.  From  a  blind  man’s 
point  of  view  the  advantages  of  employment 
in  a  special  workshop  for  the  blind  are  many. 
Expert  supervision  is  provided,  the  work  is 
more  regular,  and  even  during  slack  trade 
the  Institution  usually  contrive^  to  help  him 
through  such  periods.  In  my  opinion  the 
special  workshop  will  have  a  place  in  the 
life  of  the  blind  for  many  years  to  come,  but 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is 
work  which  could  be  undertaken  by  the 
blind  other  than  that  provided  in  a 
special  workshop.  Such  posts  can  only 
be  found  by  appointing  a  special  officer 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  secure  such 
posts.  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  great  care 
in  selecting  the  right  type  of  blind  person  to 
enter  ordinary  industr3^  But  even  in  our 
own  institutions  we  should  do  well  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  blind  in  the  work  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  I  am  convinced  that  goods 
made  by  the  blind  should  be  sold  by  the 
blind.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  one  of 
our  large  institutions  should  introduce  a 
course  of  salesmanship.  I  see  nothing 
to  prevent  a  capable  blind  man,  possessing 
personality,  being  a  success  as  a  traveller 
not  only  with  a  blind  workshop,  but  even  in 
ordinary  industry. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  work¬ 
shops  should  be  regarded  in  future  simply  as 
occupational  centres.  I  have  not  studied 
this  question,  and,  therefore,  do  not  know 
how  it  is  proposed  that  such  centres  should  be 
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conducted.  1  cannot  see,  however,  any  use¬ 
ful  purpose  in  making  such  a  change.  The 
cost  of  operating  an  occupational  centre 
may  not  be  less,  and  quite  possibly  would  be 
more  than  a  workshop.  It  may  be  more 
soothing  to  the  management  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  to  feel  that  they  have  cut  their  trading 
losses  entirely  and  are  simply  spending  money 
in  providing  occupations  for  the  blind,  but 
I  cannot  see  any  real  difference  between  the 
two  methods. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  causes  of  the 
heavy  losses  on  blind  workshops.  First  of 
all  I  must  burden  you  with  a  few  figures 
kindly  prepared  for  my  use  by  the  Northern 
Counties  Association.  There  are  25  work¬ 
shops  in  the  North  providing  employment 
for  1,650  blind  persons  at  a  total  trading  loss 
for  the  year  1935-36  of  £36,000,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  £22  per  worker.  The  sales  for  the 
same  year  in  the  six  Northern  counties  were 
;^i65,i69 — the  gross  profit  was  approxi- 
mately  £22,000,  equal  to  13  per  cent,  of  the 
sales.  The  gross  profit  varies  from  25  to 
20  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  some  Institutions 
to  5  per  cent,  in  others,  while  one  small  work¬ 
shop  showed  a  gross  loss  of  7  per  cent .  There 
are  only  seven  workshops  in  the  North  with 
a  total  turnover  in  excess  of  ;^io,ooo  per  an¬ 
num  and  five  institutions  are  responsible 
for  two-thirds  of  the  total  sales.  Only  three 
workshops  show  a  profit  for  each  depart¬ 
ment.  The  turnover  of  the  Liverpool  work¬ 
shops — ^£44,000 — is  the  largest  in  the  country, 
but  I  understand  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  sales  consists  of  factored 
goods. 

These  figures  reveal  a  very  serious  position 
and  unfortunately  the  problem  has  been 
allowed  to  drift  for  years  instead  of  being 
tackled  with  energy.  There  has  been  plenty 
of  thought  but  very  little  action.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  causes  of  these  heavy 
trading  losses — workshops  are  too  small, 
have  too  many  departments,  and  the  output 
is  insufficient  to  meet  general  overhead  ex¬ 
penses.  Indeed,  in  many  instances,  even 
departmental  overheads  are  not  covered. 
Competition  with  machine-made  goods  and 
goods  made  by  labour  often  remunerated 
below  recognised  trade  rates  are  contri¬ 
butory  causes.  The  fact  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  as  our  workshops  are  established 
in  our  industrial  areas,  there  is  a  natural 
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tendency  for  the  managements  to  specialise 
in  supplying  the  lequirements  of  their  own 
local  industries.  For  example,  in  Hull  for 
many  years  our  chief  trade  consisted  of  the 
manufacture  of  baskets  for  the  shipping  and 
fishing  industries.  Similarly,  in  the  West 
Riding  and  Lancashire,  certain  workshops 
concentrate  upon  the  production  of  skips 
for  the  woollen  and  cotton  industries.  It, 
therefore,  follows  that  if  the  local  industry  is 
depressed,  the  effect  is  quickly  felt  in  the 
blind  workshops.  Competition  for  the  re¬ 
duced  amount  of  trade  available  becomes 
even  keener  and  prices  are  forced  down  even 
lower.  As  the  managements  of  many  work¬ 
shops  hesitate  to  “  stand  off  ”  their  work¬ 
people,  stocks  are  allowed  to  accumulate 
which  ultimately  have  to  be  sold  at  cost 
price  or  even  less. 

The  modern  industrial  tendency  for  amal¬ 
gamation  should  be  followed  by  blind  work¬ 
shops  ;  yet,  instead  of  co-operation,  we  find 
frequently  that  the  keenest  competition 
comes  from  within  the  blind  world.  This 
kind  of  competition  is  foolish  and  cannot 
be  defended.  The  policy  of  some  work¬ 
shop  committees  to  keep  the  blind  employed 
at  all  costs  and  to  this  end  accept  orders  at 
any  price  is  wrong,  and  not  fair  to  those  who 
are  expected  to  make  good  the  loss  ;  it  may 
be  voluntary  subscribers  or  it  may  be  rate¬ 
payers.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
“  plan  ”  our  industries.  For  example,  no 
effort  has  been  made,  either  regionally  or 
nationally,  to  control  the  number  of  entrants 
into  our  various  trades  ;  have  we  too  many 
mat  makers,  too  many  brush  makers  ? 
If  so,  why  go  on  training  more  ?  Can  a 
surplus  of  goods  in  one  area  be  transferred 
and  sold  elsewhere  without  harming  another 
workshop  ?  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
questions  which  it  should  be  someone’s  duty 
to  investigate.  Some  progress  has  certainly 
been  made  by  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  in  the  co-operative 
buying  of  raw  materials.  The  Association 
now  have  under  consideration  the  use  of  a 
National  poster  for  blind  workshops.  The 
design  of  the  poster  is  excellent,  but  an 
advertising  campaign  may  do  harm  rather 
than  good  unless  workshops  are  producing 
the  kind  of  goods  the  public  needs  and  those 
goods  are  readily  obtainable.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  co-operative  selling,  which  is 
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of  far  more  importance,  will  make  no  head¬ 
way  so  long  as  the  question  is  left  to  work¬ 
shop  managers. 

This  Association  performs  a  most  useful 
service  in  arranging  conferences  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Blind  Welfare  Service — Home 
Teachers,  Craft  Instructors,  Foremen,  Work¬ 
shop  Managers  are  all  given  opportunities 
of  meeting  together  and  discussing  matters 
of  common  interest.  If  conferences  are 
desirable  for  those  engaged  in  training  and 
for  those  engaged  in  production,  surely  those 
responsible  for  the  far  more  difficult  and 
thankless  task  of  selling  the  furnished  pro¬ 
ducts  should  be  given  similar  opportunities. 
I  contend  that  those  engaged  on  the  dis¬ 
tributive  side  of  our  work  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  far  more  frequently  by  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  production.  I  suggest  that  a  con¬ 
ference  of  our  salesmen  and  travellers  would 
prove  helpful  and  interesting  and  we  should 
get  a  better  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  have  to  contend.  I  hope  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Association 
will  give  this  suggestion  consideration,  be¬ 
cause  our  trading  losses  are  undoubtedly 
large  owing  to  our  present  methods  of 
marketing. 

This  brings  me  to  my  last  question  ; 
“  Can  workshops  be  made  self-supporting  by 
re-organisation  ?  ”  It  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  methods  of  salesmanship  employed 
by  the  various  workshops.  These  methods 
differ,  but  to  a  large  extent  workshops  rely 
on  contracts  with  Government  Departments, 
Local  Authorities  and  Public  Utility  Com¬ 
panies  ;  on  orders  from  firms  for  resale  and 
from  large  consumers.  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  managements 
of  workshops,  for  some  reason,  seem  to  have 
elected  to  enter  markets  where  competition 
is  keenest  and  where  the  margin  of  profit 
is  very  small — actually,  in  the  case  of  many 
contracts  there  is  no  profit  at  all.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  by  blind  workshops 
from  selling  direct  to  the  individual  consumer 
are  not  appreciated  and  the  vast  possibilities 
contained  in  retail  trading  have  not  been 
thoroughly  grasped.  In  considering  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  retail  selling  to  blind  workshops 
there  are  two  factors  which  will  operate  in 
our  favour.  Firstly,  the  goods  produced 
are  required  in  every  household,  i.e.,  brushes, 
doormats,  baskets,  etc.  ;  secondly,  the 
average  householder  will  show  a  preference 
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for  blind-made  goods  and  will  certainly 
buy  them — given  an  opportunity.  This  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  from  the  blind  is  lacking 
at  present  and  is  a  very  weak  spot  in  our 
organisation.  We  need  to  set  up  some 
organisation — regional  or  national — to  link 
up  the  workshops  with  the  buying  public  ; 
an  organisation  to  act  as  a  selling  agency 
for  blind  products.  It  has  always  been 
obvious  to  me  that  blind  workshops  require 
a  class  of  trade  which  will  provide  a  regular 
flow  of  work,  because  their  productive  capa¬ 
city  must  be,  more  or  less,  constant.  We 
cannot  rapidly  increase  our  output  in  the 
same  way  as  a  sighted  manufacturer,  and  as 
we  dislike,  quite  rightly,  sending  our  workers 
to  the  Employment  Exchange,  it  is  not  easy 
to  reduce  our  output.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  main  disadvantages  of  relying  on  con¬ 
tracts  and  large  orders.  You  may,  at  times, 
be  inundated  with  work,  but  if  contracts  are 
lost  or  trade  is  depressed,  then  the  manage¬ 
ment  finds  itself  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
making  up  stock,  which  may  be  difficult  to 
sell  except  at  a  loss.  I  know  from  practical 
experience  that  an  extensive  retail  trade  can 
provide  full-time  employment  without  the 
slightest  risk  of  accumulating  “  dead  ”  stock. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  retail  selling  ? 
The  only  real  guide  we  have  is  the  experiment 
carried  out  since  1931  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  In  that  area,  which  contains  a 
population  of  500,000,  including  the  City  of 
Kingston- upon-Hull,  the  retail  sales  will 
reach  this  year  a  figure  of  £10,000  out  of  a 
total  turnover  of  £15,000.  The  population 
of  the  six  Northern  counties  is  about 
12,000,000,  so,  taking  the  East  Riding  as  a 
basis,  we  can  assume  that,  properly 
organised,  the  North  is  capable  of  producing 
profitable  retail  trade  for  blind  workshops 
of  an  approximate  value  of  £240,000  per 
annum,  or  almost  50  per  cent,  more  than  their 
total  turnover  for  the  year  1935-36. 

I  consider  that  the  development  of  a  retail 
tiade  could  be  best  undertaken  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  Marketmg 
Board.  The  areas  covered  by  the  various 
workshops  are  too  small  for  a  selling  scheme 
such  as  I  have  in  mind  to  be  worked  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically.  The  functions 
of  the'Board,  its  constitution  and  organisation 
would  require  the  most  careful  consideration, 
and  there  is  only  time  this  afternoon  to  give 
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a  very  brief  outline  of  its  objects.  1  consider, 
however,  that  the  North  should  be  divided 
’  into  a  few  large  selling  districts,  each  in  charge 
of  a  capable  Wind  organiser.  The  Board 
would  concentrate  in  its  early  stages  up>on 
the  promotion  of  retail  sales  throughout  the 
area  on  lines  similar  to  those  which  have 
achieved  some  measure  of  success  in  the 
East  Riding.  The  Board  would  adopt  stan¬ 
dard  patterns,  fix  and  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  quality,  and,  in  consultation  with 
workshop  managers,  would  arrange  the 
prices  at  which  the  products  would  be 
purchased  by  the  Board  and  retailed  to  the 
public.  A  regional  catalogue  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  which  would  be  cheaper,  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  more  complete  than  one  produced 
by  any  individual  workshop.  The  Board 
would  aim  at  reducing  the  number  of  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  various  workshops  and  selected 
workshops  would  be  asked  to  specialise  upon 
the  production  of  certain  classes  of  goods. 
The  Board  would  have  to  control  the  number 
of  entrants  into  each  trade.  Attention  would 
be  given  to  the  question  of  design,  improved 
methods  of  production  in  existing  industries 
and  the  introduction  of  new  occupations. 

HOME 

Influence  of  Myopia  to  be  Investigated. — 

According  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  the 
London  County  Council  is  proposing  to  ask  the 
Medical  Research  Council  to  take  steps  to 
investigate  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
myopia  in  causing  blindne.ss  and  the  part  played 
by  the  special  schools  for  the  partially  sighted 
in  such  prevention.  The  Hospitals  and  Medical 
Services  and  Education  Committees  of  the 
County  Council  have  jointly  considered  the 
matter,  and  are  of  opinion  that  in  order  to 
obtain  some  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  myopia  an  investigation  is  urgently 
necessary.  Such  an  investigation  should  be  a 
comprehensive  one  and  could  not  be  adequately 
undertaken  by  a  local  authority.  Assistance 
could  be  rendered  to  the  Medical  Research 
Council  by  placing  county  council  records  at 
its  disposal  and  giving  facilities  for  research 
work  to  be  carried  on  in  its  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  The  matter  has  arisen  immediately  out 
of  the  recent  report  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind. 

New  Hall  for  Sheffield  Institution.— The 

Royal  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind  has 


As  goods  would  be  produced  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  the  work  would  be  sectionalised  as  far 
as  possible  and  a  brief  training  only  would  be 
necessary  in  the  particular  operation  selected 
for  the  worker.  As  “  practice  makes  per¬ 
fect,”  the  standard  of  work  would  be  raised, 
a  much  wider  variety  could  be  introduced, 
and  the  earnings  of  the  blind  would  have  an 
upward  tendency.  The  Board  would  gradu¬ 
ally  concentrate  upon  the  production  of 
those  goods  in  regard  to  which  purchasers 
think  more  of  consulting  their  fancy  than 
of  buying  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  I 
hope  this  Association  will  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a 
Marketing  Board  on  the  lines  I  have  very 
briefly  indicated.  I  admit  the  difficulties 
are  great,  but  the  position  is  serious,  and  we 
should  not  allow  matters  to  get  worse  without 
taking  some  definite  action.  I  believe  there 
is  a  bright  future  for  blind  workshops  if 
Voluntary  Agencies,  Local  Authorities  and 
the  blind  themselves  will  only  make  up  their 
minds  that  the  problem  has  to  be  tackled  and 
that  it  can  be  conquered.  It  may  be  that  in 
years  to  come,  we  shall,  at  one  of  these  meet¬ 
ings,  be  considering  not  losses  but  profits. 

NEWS 

acquired  a  site  in  Rockingham  Street  on  which 
to  build  a  hall  to  use  in  place  of  the  present 
headquarters  in  Holly  Lane,  Sheffield,  which 
are  far  too  small. 

Scheme  to  Enable  the  Blind  to  Enjoy  Films. — 

A  scheme  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  enable  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb  fully  to  enjoy 
films  will  shortly  be  introduced  at  the  Penn 
Cinema,  Wolverhampton,  by  the  manager, 
Mr.  P.  F.  Rogers.  The  idea  is  to  loan  out  to 
them  synopses,  which  give  the  stories  of  films, 
the  week  before  they  intend  to  visit  the  cinema, 
so  that  having  read  them  the  blind  will  be  able 
to  follow  the  plots  much  more  easily,  and  the 
task  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  most  of  whom  can 
lip-read,  will  also  be  simplified. 

IMr.  Rogers  tried  the  scheme  for  nine  months 
when  he  was  at  the  Rosum,  Walsall,  and  it 
was  a  great  success. 

Welsh  Miners  Aid  Swansea  Institution. — By  a 

large  majority  in  a  pithead  ballot  800  miners 
employed  at  the  Ocean  Colliery,  Nantymoel, 
have  decided  each  to  contribute  a  penny  a  week 
towards  Swansea  and  District  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 
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Mr.  Sharp  Lectures  to  Doncaster  Rotarians.— 

Mr.  William  Sharp,  the  blind  “  host  ”  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  gave  a  most 
interesting  lecture  on  “  Reading  and  Work  in 
the.  Bark  ”  at  the  Boncaster  Rotary  Club 
Luncheon,  held  in  Boncaster  last  month.  Mr. 
Sharp  illustrated  his  lecture  by  passing  round 
objects  such  as  a  Braille  watch,  Braille  alphabet 
cards,  and  a  Braille  edition  of  Milton’s 
“  Paradise  Lost.” 

Scholarships  for  Blind  Organists  and  Singers. 

— The  three  scholarships  instituted  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  organists  by  the  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  a  year’s 
tini.shing  course  at  Br.  Sydney  H.  Nicholson’s 
School  of  English  Church  Music,  Chislehurst, 
Kent,  have  now  been  made  available  also  to 
male  vocalists. 

These  scholarships,  to  the  value  of  £120  each, 
were  founded  by  the  National  Institute  and  the 
Gardner’s  Trust  for  the  Blind  and  are  available 
for  one  year  to  blind  organists  holding  either 
the  Associateship  or  Fellowship  diploma  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists. 

As  regards  organists,  the  object  is  to  provide 
practical  experience  in  the  training  and  conduct¬ 
ing  of  a  sighted  choir,  especially  of  choir  boys, 
and  in  accompanying  church  services.  While 
the  services  will  be  those  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  course  is  also  available  to  organists 
of  other  denominations. 

In  the  case  of  male  singers  possessing  the 
necessary  vocal  and  technical  qualifications, 
further  training  will  be  given  at  St.  Nicolas 
College  in  preparation  for  po.sts  as  Lay  Clerks 
in  Cathedral  Choirs.  Before  final  acceptance 
by  Br.  Nicholson,  however,  vocal  candidates 
will  be  tested  by  a  Sub-Committee  of  blind 
musicians,  appointed  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  as  to  their  knowledge  of,  and 
proficiency  in  singing  from,  Braille  music.  It  is 
essential  that  such  applications  should  be 
communicants,  or  intending  communicants,  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Applications  for  the  year’s  course,  starting  in 
September,  1938,  should  be  made  not  later  than 
June  1st  to  the  Secretary-General,  National 
institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6"8,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.  i. 

Testimony  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  Braille  Music  Catalogue.— Students  of 
Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind  gained 
several  successes  in  the  vocal  solo  and  choral 
classes  of  the  recent  North  London  Competition 
Festival.  In  his  adjudications  Mr.  T.  F.  Bunhili 
referred  to  the  ”  lovely  material  ”  of  the  Girls’ 
Hostel  and  the  School  Girls’  choirs,  singling  out 
for  special  praise  their  admirable  discipline  and 
the  way  in  which  the  singing  combined  freedom 
and  joyousness  with  good  rhythm.  It  is 


encouraging  to  find  that  blind  candidates  were 
greatly  helped  in  their  selection  of  suitable 
material  from  the  syllabus  by  the  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  pieces  already  available  in  Braille. 
Further  testimony  to  the  completeness  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  music 
catalogue  may  be  quoted  from  one  of  the 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
In  their  opinion,  ”  the  enterprise  of  the  Braille 
music  department  is  not  to  be  kept  pace  with. 
They  are  now  adding  T.  B.  Pitfield’s  Prelude, 
Minuet  and  Reel  to  their  repertoire  for  the 
Blind.  Are  those  who  can  see  so  wise  in  their 
generation  ? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths  Severely  Injured  in 
Motor  Accident. — ^We  wish  to  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  Rev.  Bavid  Griffiiths, 
well  known  throughout  the  country  as  a  blind 
preacher  and  lecturer,  and  Mrs.  Griffiths,  who, 
on  the  evening  of  ist  February,  near  their  own 
home,  were  involved  in  a  motor  accident  when 
returning  from  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Griffiths 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Both  have  broken  legs  and  severe 
head  injuries — Mrs.  Griffiths,  a  fractured  skull, 
and  Mr.  Griffiths,  a  deep  wound — and  both 
have  suffered  from  cerebral  concussion.  We 
learn,  however,  that  they  are  making  satisfactory 
progress,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  their 
recovery  will  be  speedy  and  complete. 

First  Blind  Man  to  Tour  Glasgow  Exhibition.— 

The  first  blind  man  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Empire 
Exhibition  buildings  at  Bellahouston  Park, 
Glasgow,  is  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  a  professional 
musician  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Go  van  branch  of  the  Scottish  Socialist  Party. 
He  was  taken  round  this  month  by  Councillor 
P.  J.  Bollan  and  had  the  various  buildings  and 
pavilions  explained  to  him.  Mr.  Alexander 
made  a  complete  tour  which  extended  over  two 
hours.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  High¬ 
land  Clachan,  the  Scottish  Pavilion,  and  the 
Palace  of  Engineering  and  Industry. 

Marriage  of  the  Blind. — Fears  that  if  the 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Blindness  (Scot¬ 
land)  Bill  were  passed  in  its  present  form  local 
authorities  would  be  able  to  prohibit  the 
marriage  of  blind  persons,  were  expressed  in  the 
Scottish  Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  this  month  by  Mr.  Garro-Jones 
(Aberdeen,  N.  Lab.).  The  Bill  enables  local 
authorities  to  co-ordinate  and  extend  measures 
which  are  already  taken  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

Mr.  Garro-Jones  said  that  he  had  been 
approached  by  a  deputation  of  blind  persons 
who  drew  attention  to  a  resolution  passed  by  a 
local  authority  strongly  disapproving  of  the 
marriage  of  blind  persons,  unless  they  were 
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satisfied  that  the  cause  of  blindness  was  not 
congenital,  and  adding  that  should  such  union 
be  effected  the  council  reserved  the  right  to 
deal  with  the  parties  as  they  considered 
expedient. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Cooper  (Lord  Advocate)  said 
having  heard  Mr.  Garro-Jones  and  having 
learned  of  the  action  of  the  Aberdeen  Town 


Council,  he  regarded  the  point  as  important. 
He  would  consult  with  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  with  a  view  to  introducing  some  safeguard 
so  that  local  authorities  should  not  be  free  to 
engage  in  experiments  in  eugenics. 

The  Lord  Advocate’s  assurance  was  accepted 
and  the  Bill  passed  the  Committee  stage  without 
amendment. 


IMPERIAL  NEWS 


New  Extension  at  Calcutta  Blind  School 
Opened. — Her  Excellency  the  Marchioness  of 
Linlithgow  opened  last  December  the  new 
extension  to  the  dormitory  in  the  Calcutta 
Blind  School,  Behala. 

Her  Excellenc}^  was  received  by  Sir  Harold 
Derbyshire,  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Justice 
C.  C.  Biswas,  and  members  of  the  Court  of 
Governors  of  the  school. 

After  inspecting  a  guard  of  honour  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  of  the  school.  Her 
Excellency  was  shown  round  the  class-rooms 
and  workshops.  She  evinced  great  interest  in  a 
demonstration  of  the  Braille  system  of  reading 
given  by  the  students.  She  then  witnessed  a 
display  of  physical  exercises,  and  an  exhibition 
of  rowing  and  swimming  by  blind  pupils. 

Her  Excellency  was  then  conducted  to  the 
second  storey  of  the  building  which  has  just 
been  completed.  The  extension  has  accom¬ 
modation  for  about  92  beds. 

In  declaring  the  new  dormitory  open.  Her 
Excellency  said  it  gave  her  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  identify  herself  with  the  school’s 
activities.  The  first  feeling  on  a  visit  to  an 
institution  of  that  kind  was  one  of  sadness  for 
the  unfortunates  who  were  deprived  for  ever  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  ;  but  a  second  feeling 
superseded  the  first,  and  that  was  one  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  inventors  who  had  contributed  to 
the  teaching  of  the  blind.  By  their  efforts  the 
blind  were  able  to  see  ”  through  their  fingers. 

In  inviting  Her  Excellency  to  open  the 
dormitory.  Sir  Harold  Derbyshire,  President  of 
the  Court  of  Governors,  gave  a  brief  history  of 


the  school  and  the  steady  progress  which  it  has 
made  since  its  founder,  the  late  Mr.  Lai  Behary 
Shah,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  the 
blind  and  had  started  a  school  for  the  purpose 
at  his  house,  with  one  pupil  only. 

The  main  portion  of  the  present  building,  he 
said,  was  opened  by  His  Excellency  Lord  Lytton, 
in  March,  1925,  but  the  necessity  for  more 
accommodation  in  the  dormitories  was  felt 
from  the  outset.  The  second  storey  could  not 
be  built  for  want  of  funds  when  the  new  buildings 
were  constructed.  Eor  many  years  the  work 
was  carried  on  with  difficulty  as  pupils  increased. 
At  the  end  of  1936,  after  paying  for  new  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  land,  the  Governors  found  that  a  balance 
of  about  Rs.  21,000  was  left  in  the  Building 
Fund  and  decided  to  begin  the  construction  of 
the  second  storey. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  92,  of 
which  12  were  day-scholars  and  80  borders. 
The  additional  accommodation  now  provided 
would  permit  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
admissions  and  in  the  scope  of  usefulness  of  the 
school.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1931, 
there  are  37,399  totally  blind  persons  in  Bengal. 
Of  these  about  4,000  were  capable  of  being 
educated,  and  this  was  the  only  institution  in 
the  province  for  the  training  of  the  blind.  The 
Governors  realised  they  had  touched  but  a 
fringe  of  the  area  to  be  covered  and  a  vast  deal 
more  had  yet  to  be  done  if  the  school  was  to 
fulfil  its  mission. 

Mr.  Justice  C.  C.  Biswas  thanked  Her 
Excellency  for  having  opened  the  new  extension. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Typewriters  for  the  Blind  of  Russia.— Five 
hundred  typewriters  for  the  blind  are  to  be 
produced  this  year,  it  is  reported,  by  a  Leningrad 
factory.  A  young  Russian,  M.  I.  Frolov,  who 
IS  blind,  is  the  inventor  of  the  machine. 

New  York  Blind  Orchestra.— According  to  the 
Daily  Herald,  New  York  is  to  have  an  all-blind 


orchestra.  It  will  be  modelled  on  Claude 
Bampton’s  English  blind  orchestra.  It  is  being 
supported  by  Mayor  La  Guardia,  and  has 
received  a  friendly  advance  message  from 
Toscanini.  It  is  being  provided  by  showmen 
and  supporters  with  free  instruments  and  stage 
clothes,  and  has  been  promised  engagements  in 
the  municipal  parks  at  regular  rates. 
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SCHOOLING  THE  BLIND 

By  ARTHUR  COPLAND 


Every  work  of  art,”  to  adopt 
G.  K.  Chesterton’s  words  of 
Father  Brown,  ”  has  one  in¬ 
dispensable  mark' — I  mean ,  the 
centre  of  it  is  simple,  however 
much  the  fulfilment  may  be 
complicated.” 

There  could  be  no  fitter  description  of  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  the  blind  than 
these  words  supply.  Although  complicated 
by  many  conflicting  factors,  social,  personal, 
economic  and  so  on,  that  problem  centres 
on  one  simple  and  unquestionable  premise  ; 
the  blind  must  be  equipped  for  life  amidst  a 
sighted  community.  The  end  in  itself  is 
clear  and  definite  ;  the  means  by  which  it  can 
best  be  reached  are  alone  problematical. 

The  problem  is  even  less  scholastic  than 
psychological.  The  routine  of  mental  and 
physical  culture  which  the  pupil  must  follow 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  is  more 
or  less  prescribed  by  statute  and  is  applicable 
to  everyone  alike,  but  the  psychical  develop¬ 
ment,  the  building  up  of  personality,  is 
something  too  abstract  and  elusive  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  even  the  most 
elastic  curriculum. 

There  are  some  objects  which  can  best  be 
promoted  by  forgetting  about  them,  by 
taking  them  for  granted.  The  man  who 
takes  physical  exercise  will  consequently 
fortify  his  health,  but  if  he  is  preoccupied 
with  concern  about  his  health,  his  exercise 
will  suffer.  In  fact,  all  is  not  well  with  that 
man.  To  this,  the  creation  of  a  sound  psy¬ 
chology  furnishes  a  perfect  analogy.  Psy¬ 
chology,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  precise 
term,  may  be  defined  as  the  emotional  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  mind,  is  as  pervasive  and 
indispensable  as  air,  and,  as  one  may  engage 
in  breathing  exercises  without  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  or  composition  of  the  air, 
so  one  ought  to  be  able  to  derive  a  normal 
psychology  spontaneously  and  unconsciously 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  one’s  environment.  Like  the  material 
atmosphere,  the  psychological  atmosphere 
may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  provided 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  surroundings 
are  kept  in  a  properly  sanitary  condition. 


In  the  case  of  the  blind,  however,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether,  up  to  the  present, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  surroundings  have 
always  been  entirely  satisfactory,  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view.  For  one  thing, 
there  has  been  far  too  much  loose  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  talk  about  normality  and  abnor¬ 
mality  in  this  connection.  I  have  already 
discussed  fairly  fully,  in  a  previous  number  of 
The  New  Beacon,  some  of  the  more  speci¬ 
ous  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  the  blind  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  abnormal,  and  Ishallnot  retrace  that 
ground  now.  Indeed,  but  for  the  distorted 
and  unfavourable  light  in  which  such  a  con¬ 
struction  is  likely  to  place  the  blind,  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  scarcely  have  deserved  serious 
consideration.  At  any  rate,  it  will  suffice 
for  the  present  purpose  merely  to  observe 
again,  that  the  concept  of  normality  is  purely 
relative.  Judged  by  Western  standards, 
both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  abnormal 
as  regards  some  of  their  customs  and  beliefs, 
while  according  to  Oriental  standards,  it  is 
the  Occidentals  who  are  abnormal.  Nor¬ 
mality  is  sanctioned  by  nothing  more 
venerable  than  weight  of  numbers.  In  a 
society  where  the  blind  predominated,  it 
would  be  they  who  would  represent  the 
normal. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  this  premise 
is,  therefore,  that  as  the  blind  are  in  fact 
normal  from  their  own  particular  standpoint, 
their  psychological  impulses  ought  to  be 
directed,  not  so  much  toward  the  suppression 
of  perverted  tendencies  and  eccentric  habits, 
as  towards  the  cultivation  of  their  opposites. 
The  failure  of  many  educationists  and  others 
in  authority  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
the  difference  between  these  alternative 
methods  of  approach  has  often  resulted  in 
unfortunate  repercussions  in  the  lives  of  the 
blind.  The  hypersensitiveness  which  charac¬ 
terises  many  of  that  class  is  entirely  due  to  the 
well-meant  but  tactless  fuss  that  every  petty 
idiosyncrasy  in  behaviour  or  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  blind  seems  to  excite  in  the 
average  sighted  person.  Years  of  experience 
alone  can  teach  the  congenitally  blind  the 
full  meaning  of  their  deprivation,  and  there 
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is  no  surer  way  of  instilling  a  sense  of  in¬ 
feriority  than  by  unremitting  strictures. 

It  is  only  a  delusion  of  mistaken  optimism 
to  suppose  that  originality  is  desired  or  wel¬ 
comed.  Originality  is  rarely  recognised  or 
understood  until  it  has  become  a  common¬ 
place.  The  act  of  reading,  to  take  a  familiar 
instance,  is  a  perfectly  commonplace  and 
legitimate  pursuit.  Indeed,  in  this  age,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  intellectual  necessity. 
That  being  the  case,  it  might  be  imagined 
that  the  method  of  reading,  whether  it  is 
done  with  the  eyes  or  with  the  fingers,  would 
be  a  matter  of  comparative  detail,  that  all 
that  would  count  would  be  the  fact  that 
the  individual  reads.  But,  no.  So  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  organism  is  the  instinct 
to  preserve  appearances,  to  do  as  others  do, 
that  when  a  person  who  has  lost  one  sense  has 
the  intelligence  and  courage  to  substitute 
another,  the  innovation  is  greeted  as  an  un¬ 
mitigated  calamity. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  contend  with  even  a 
negatively  adverse  current  of  public  pre¬ 
judice,  and  not  a  few  of  the  blind  themselves 
have  thus  been  influenced  to  treat  expe¬ 
dients  for  reducing  their  handicap  as  things 
that  should  not  be  too  openly  advertised. 
Even  those  who  have  shown  sufficient  forti¬ 
tude  to  accept  their  situation  with  all  its 
implications,  who  have  the  will  to  defy  the 
inhibitions  and  biases  that  would  subtract 
from  the  fulness  of  life,  seem  to  be  never 
wholly  free  from  self-consciousness  in  their 
attitude  of  opposition.  When  an  eminent 
blind  man  can  find  ample  justification  for 
recording,  as  if  it  were  something  unique  and 
of  general  interest,  such  a  trifling  fact  as  that 
he  always  reads  on  a  long  railway  journey, 
no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  retained  as  to  the 
abnormal  influence  on  the  blind  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  trend  of  thought.  If  any  evidence 
were  required  to  prove  that  such  a  tendency 
is  actually  in  operation,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  general  reluctance  of  people  who  lose 
their  sight  in  later  life  to  learn  to  read  by 
touch.  Their  attitude  is  as  much  due  to  an 
emotional  reaction,  a  sort  of  superiority 
complex,  as  to  a  fear  of  the  difficulty  of 
applying  an  underdeveloped  sense  to  the 
mastery  of  a  new  system. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  blind  are 
ever  to  be  placed  in  a  normal  relationship 
with  the  world  at  large,  their  minds  must  be 


schooled  to  resist  all  the  forces  that  may 
effect  their  frustration.  They  must  be  made 
the  possessors  of  a  sound  sense  of  proportion 
which  will  at  once  discountenance  every 
imputation  of  essential  inferiority  or  prodi¬ 
giousness  that  may  menace  their  psycho¬ 
logical  equilibrium.  Hitherto  the  standard 
set  for  the  blind  has  in  the  main  been  too 
impracticable.  Their  handicap  has  often 
been  intensified  by  their  efforts  to  copy  the 
methods  of  the  sighted  literally  in  all  respects. 
The  teaching  of  “  hand- writing,”  for  example, 
or  indeed  any  exercise  which  will  improve 
manual  efficiency,  is  entirely  commendable, 
but,  for  practical  purposes,  an  embossed 
system  or,  if  ink-print  is  required,  the  type¬ 
writer  is  more  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

In  some  respects  the  blind  are  on  a  nearer 
footing  of  equality  with  the  sighted  than  ever 
before.  An  ever-increasing  variety  of  appa¬ 
ratus  is  being  designed  to  facilitate  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  touch  for  sight.  Yet  in  nothing 
is  the  power  of  popular  prepossessions  so 
clearly  reflected  as  in  the  tardiness  of  a 
section  of  the  sightless  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  aids  to  efficiency.  Typical  of  this 
spirit  is  the  instance  of  the  man  who  told  the 
present  writer  that  he  did  not  care  to  wear 
a  watch  with  an  embossed  dial,  because  it 
looked  so  ”  blind-like.”  Now,  it  is  surely 
obvious  that  no  sighted  person  alive  would  use 
a  watch  with  an  unfigured  dial  and  calculate 
the  time  by  the  position  of  the  hands,  which 
is  tantamount  to  what  the  man  referred  to 
was  doing.  I  can  well  remember  my  own 
reactions  when  I  first  bought  a  safety  razor. 

I  was  among  the  first  in  the  distiict  to  possess 
one,  and,  so  anxious  was  I  to  give  no  ground 
for  the  thought  that  I  was  unable  to  use  an 
open  blade,  which,  of  course,  I  had  done  for 
some  years,  that  I  hid  the  fact  of  my  pur¬ 
chase  like  a  guilty  secret.  I  was  not  a  little 
embarrassed  when  I  discovered  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  had  mentioned  my  name  as  a  reference 
to  prospective  buyers  among  my  acquain¬ 
tances.  As,  however,  the  safety  razor  soon 
came  into  general  use,  my  apprehensions  on 
the  score  of  my  cherished  ideal  of  self- 
sufficiency  were  speedily  dispelled.  While 
the  ambition  to  keep  abreast  of  the  sighted 
as  far  as  possible  is  laudable,  the  attempt  to 
employ  the  same  means  is  sheer  quixotry. 

The  only  way  by  which  anything  can  come 
to  be  regarded  as  normal  is  by  making  it 
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appear  customary.  In  order  that  the  blind 
may  be  presented  in  a  normal  light,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  practice  of  treating  their 
pursuits  as  merely  material  for  exhibition  and 
propaganda  should  be  discarded.  It  would 
never  have  been  possible,  except  with  an 
improperly  enlightened  public,  to  exploit  the 
reading  of  raised  type  for^ — what  may 
euphemistically  be  described  as — commercial 
purposes.  Happily,  however,  a  better  state 
of  affairs  is  emerging.  A  growing  number  of 
blind  people  are  casting  off  the  manacles 
which  a  morbid,  self-conscious  psychology 
has  forged.  The  result  is  that  the  spectacle 
of  a  blind  person  consulting  a  watch,  or 
occupying  the  time  on  a  journey  by  reading, 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  and  rarely 
causes  any  comment.  This  is  all  to  the  good. 
Once  get  the  public  to  realise  that  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  blind  have  a  distinct  utility,  both 
for  themselves  and  the  community,  a  de¬ 
finite  step  forward  will  have  been  taken. 
It  may  seem  a  trivial  achievement  to  ac¬ 
custom  the  public  to  take  as  commonplaces 
such  very  simple  matters  as  reading  and 
telling  the  time  ;  still,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  through  the  ordinary,  every¬ 
day  affairs  of  life  that  mutual  sympathy  and 
understanding  can  alone  be  established.  The 
chief  barrier  to  unrestiicted  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  blind  and  sighted  has  been  the  ap¬ 
parent  absence  of  a  kindred  interest. 

No  circumstance  is  so  liable  to  obscure  such 
an  interest  as  the  current  obsession  with 
psychology.  The  danger  from  this  source 


lies  in  the  attempt  to  construct  a  class 
psychology,  despite  the  fact  that  such  a 
theory  can  only  rest  on  the  basis  of  a  false 
assumption — the  assumption,  namely,  that 
each  individual  will  respond  similarly  to  any 
given  situation.  The  urge  to  formulate  such 
a  theory,  moreover,  leads  its  exponents  to 
place  undue  emphasis  on  traits  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  which  are  only  the  natural  outcome 
of  material  conditions.  What  would  such 
psychologists  say  of  the  schoolgirl  who 
thought  that  slaves  were  quadrupeds  ?  Or 
of  the  youth  who  couldn’t  believe  that  birds 
were  cute  enough  to  build  their  own  nests  ? 
Alas  for  the  champions  of  the  theory  of  the 
psychology  of  the  blind !  both  these  juveniles 
could  see.  The  girl  had  never  seen  a  picture 
of  slaves,  but  she  heard  that  they  were  bought 
and  sold,  and,  her  father  being  a  cattle-dealer, 
she  naturally  concluded  that  slaves  were 
also  four-legged  animals.  The  youth  was  a 
New  York  boy  who  had  never  been  in  the 
country,  according  to  a  broadcast  talk  by 
Raymond  Gram  Swing.  The  cases  just  quoted 
would  at  once  be  explained  by  every  reason¬ 
able  person  as  due  to  lack  of  opportunity, 
but  if  sightless  people  displayed  an  identical 
ignorance,  it  would  generally  be  ascribed  to 
their  loss  of  vision. 

As  the  foundation  of  all  training  is  laid  in 
the  school,  the  future  status  of  the  blind  will 
largely  be  determined  by  the  capacity  of 
educationists  to  take  a  wide  and  practical 
view  of  their  task  of  schooling  them  to  en¬ 
counter  life  with  an  untrammelled  mind. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHARITABLE 

ENDOWMENTS 

By  BEN  PURSE 


For  some  years  past  it  has  been  our 
practice  to  review  the  successive 
reports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
and  the  testimony  of  many  cor¬ 
respondents  is  to  the  effect  that  such  articles 
have  been  much  appreciated.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  we  are  privileged  to  look  back 
into  social  history,  the  records  of  which 
enable  us  more  clearly  to  appreciate  the 
achievements  of  our  own  generation.  We 
are  disposed  to  take  for  granted  the  present 
system  of  charity  administration  and  to 
regard  the  finished  product  as  purely  the 
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outcome  of  our  own  initiative,  but  such  an 
attitude  is  fundamentally  wrong.  The  weak¬ 
nesses  and  defects  which  we  have  been  able 
to  correct  are  merely  processes  in  the 
business  of  reform  and  regeneration  ;  we 
must  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
sequence  of  events  before  we  can  appraise 
the  present  system  at  its  true  value. 

Most  frequently  we  are  disposed  to  claim 
for  ourselves  the  zeal  for  effecting  reforms 
which  does  not  entirely  belong  to  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  Our  forbears  recognised  in 
no  small  degree  the  necessity  for  change  and 
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laid  the  foundations  of  those  progressive 
tendencies  which  we  were  enabled  to  bring 
to  fruition  merely  because  we  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  live  in  more  propitious 
times.  During  the  present  century  the 
growth  of  charitable  organisations  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  social  legislation 
designed  to  mitigate  the  conditions  of  the 
poor,  and  in  this  connection  it  will  be 
remembered  that  a  Government  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  reported  some  ten  years 
ago  that  about  84,000  charities  existed  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  number  of  such 
charities  had  become  so  unwieldy  that 
registration  was  deemed  to  be  impracticable 
largely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  heavy 
expenditure  would  have  to  be  incurred  in 
order  to  ensure  their  efficient  management 
and  control.  This  is  surely  not  the  best  of 
reasons  that  could  be  advanced  for  continuing 
a  policy  of  laissez-faire,  for  under  wise 
guidance,  amalgamations  and  groupings 
should  have  been  effected  in  order  to  bring 
the  number  within  manageable  proportions. 
Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  to 
pursue  this  line  of  thought,  but  rather 
briefly  to  survey  the  circumstances  which 
in  some  degree  at  least  have  tended  to 
produce  the  very  large  number  of  agencies 
designed  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor. 

The  history  of  English  law  reform  contains 
few  examples  of  more  persistent  and  un¬ 
selfish  zeal  than  the  twenty  years’  struggle 
of  Lord  Brougham  to  carry  out  an  enquiry 
into  charitable  administration  in  this 
country.  Brougham  was  not  the  first  person 
of  influence  and  standing  to  recognise  the 
necessity  for  effecting  radical  reforms.  He 
was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  introduced  and  success¬ 
fully  piloted  through  an  Act  of  Parliament 
on  the  subject  in  1786.  This  measure 
required  that  the  overseers,  clergy,  etc.,  of 
every  parish  should  make  a  return  of 
charitable  donations  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
persons  held  by  unincorporated  trustees,  but 
the  scope  of  the  Act  was  far  too  limited  to 
become  really  effective,  even  though  the 
returns  made  were  fairly  complete.  The 
aggregate  annual  income  returned  under  the 
provisions  of  Gilbert’s  Act  was  stated  to  be 
£258,710.  In  the  year  1818  Lord  Brougham 
succeeded  in  securing  the  appointment  of 


Commissioners  who  continued  their  activities 
until  1837,  during  which  period  four  reports 
were  issued  by  them.  Brougham’s  Com¬ 
mission  was  assisted  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
sponsored  by  Lockhart  in  1812,  which 
required  particulars  of  the  income,  capital, 
objects  and  trustees  of  every  existing 
endowed  charity,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  holding  the  instrument  of  endow¬ 
ment,  to  be  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  county,  and  made  a  similar 
provision  for  all  future  charities.  One  of 
Brougham’s  Commissions  reported  that  the 
value  of  charitable  trusts  amounted  to 
£1,209,395  as  compared  with  the  figure 
recorded  under  the  Gilbert  Act.  Thus  proof 
was  forthcoming  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  official  registration  of  all  charitable 
funds  instead  of  leaving  the  public  knowledge 
of  their  extent  to  the  hazards  of  local  tradi¬ 
tion. 

The  weakness  of  Lockhart’s  Act  and  its 
subsequent  failure  was  due  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  it  provided  no  penalty  for 
non-registration  and  it  gave  no  one  authority 
to  proceed  for  non-compliance. 

The  reports  of  the  Brougham  Commissions 
paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who 
have  functioned  so  efficiently  for  the  past 
85  years.  In  1876,  after  fifteen  years  of 
compilation,  they  completed  their  "  General 
Digest  of  Endowed  Charities,”  a  monumental 
work,  which  was  published  in  parts  from 
1867  onwards.  This  book  is  described  by 
Courtney  Kenny  as  “a  true  Domesday 
Book  of  Foundations,  replete  with  priceless 
material  for  the  historian,  the  jurist  and  the 
politician.”  From  this  Digest,  it  appeared 
that  of  the  14,859  civil  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales — i.e.,  districts  upon  which  separate 
poor  rates  were  levied — no  fewer  than  11,859, 
or  79.82  per  cent.,  possessed  charitable 
endowments.  The  gross  income  of  these 
endowments  was  £2,198,464,  of  which 
£1,558,251  was  derived  from  land,  and 
£640,213  from  personalty.  The  lands  thus 
held  comprised  524,311  acres.  The  prepon¬ 
derance  of  real  over  personal  property  in  the 
endowments  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that,  until  within  the  last  250  years,  land 
and  houses  were  the  only  permanent  forms 
of  property,  and  therefore  the  only  forms 
that  a  founder  would  care  to  give.  The 
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absence  of  accessible  investments  such  as 
the  Stock  Exchange  now  affords,  is  vividly 
illustrated  by  some  of  the  old  directions 
about  the  surplus  income  of  foundations ;  for 
exapiple,  in  one  public  school  it  was  to  be 
placed  in  an  iron  coffer ;  in  another — ■ 
Shrewsbmy^ — it  was  to  be  placed  in  an  iron 
box  under  four  locks,  to  be  taken  out  from 
time  to  time  to  be  spent  in  building  houses, 
etc. 

The  returns  quoted  above,  however, 
were  by  no  means  complete,  for  they  did 
not  include  any'  estimate  of  the  prospective 
increment  in  the  lands  let  by  the  charities 
upon  lease,  nor  of  the  value  of  the  lands 


reserved  for  occupation  by  the  charities. 
The  returns  also  took  no  account  of  the 
Universities  and  their  Colleges,  Eton  and 
Winchester,  Cathedral  foundations,  friendly 
and  benefit  societies,  nor  institutions  wholly 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  The  New 
Beacon  during  the  past  year  it  was  stated 
that  the  value  of  charitable  endowments  of 
which  the  State  Commissioners  had  cog¬ 
nisance  amounted  to  the  colossal  sum  of 
£88,519,582.  Though  this  figure  is  con¬ 
siderable,  it  represents  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  cost  per  annum  of  the  social  services 
of  Great  Britain. 


PERSONALIA 


Colonel  H.  Willans,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  T.D., 
A.C.A.,  now  commanding  the  Artists’  Rifles, 
has  been  promoted,  as  from  25th  May,  to 
temporary  Brigadier  to  command  the  Second 
Territorial  Brigade.  This  is  the  outcome  of 
Mr.  Hore-Belisha’s  move  to  give  Territorial 
officers  the  opportunity  of  higher  commands. 
Colonel  Willans,  now  on  the  staff  of  Messrs. 
J.  Lyons,  was  formerly  Secretary  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Association  for  Promoting 
the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  is  at 
present  a  member  of  its  Council. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Smith,  a  blind  clergyman, 
has  succeeded  to  the  living  of  Ashley,  near 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

*  *  5]: 

Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  the  Headmaster  of  Wor¬ 
cester  College  for  the  Blind,  who  has  just 
completed  25  years’  service,  was  the  guest  of 
honour  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  College  Old  Boys’  Union,  which  was 
held  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  last  month. 
The  president  of  the  Union,  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor, 
was  in  the  chair, 

❖  ❖ 

Mr.  H.  C.  Souter,  who  has  been  Senior 
Music  Master  at  the  West  of  England 
School  for  the  Blind  since  1901,  will  be  le- 
tiring  at  the  end  of  the  present  term.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  a  presentation  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  valuable  service  that  Mr. 
Souter  has  consistently  rendered,  and  it  is 


probable  that  many  friends  and  old  pupils 
would  like  to  subscribe.  Will  those  who  so 
desire  please  send  subscriptions  to  Mr.  S.  G. 
Prince,  West  of  England  School  for  the 
Blind,  St.  David’s  Hill,  Exeter,  not  later 
than  the  26th  March,  1938. 

SK  SK 

Mr.  W.  Stewart  Royston,  of  Paddington, 
Warrington,  Lancs,  well  known  as  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  helper  of  the  blind,  has  been  com¬ 
pelled,  under  doctor’s  orders,  to  resign  his 
self-imposed  task  • —  a  ceaseless  endeavour, 
for  over  40  years,  to  serve  all  who  are  in 
need  of  assistance.  Confined  permanently 
to  the  house  and  largely  to  his  bed  by  a 
physical  affliction,  Mr.  Royston  has  employed 
his  enforced  leisure  in  inventing  schemes  for 
charity  and  advocating  schemes  initiated 
by  others.  Mr.  Royston  has  many  letters  of 
appreciation  from  charitable  organisations, 
and  especially  values  letters  from  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Mary,  the  late  “  Dick  Shep¬ 
pard,”  and  the  late  Ramsay  Macdonald. 

^  ^ 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hyde-Thomson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Greater  Lon¬ 
don  Fund  for  the  Blind  in  place  of  Mr.  H. 
D.  O’Neill,  who  has  resigned.  Mr.  Hyde- 
Thomson,  who  is  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  the 
Committee,  lost  his  sight  during  the  Great 
War. 
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THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE’S  NEW  COUNCIL 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  meet  for  the 
first  time  in  its  new  form  on  3rd  March.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  its  members 
allows  for  the  introduction  of  a  powerful  element  representing  Local  Government 
Authorities,  but  in  maintaining  an  effective  proportion  of  blind  members,  the 
Council  preserves  a  characteristic  which  it  has  had  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Institute.  Many  of  the  blind  members  of  the  newly  elected  Council  represent 
national  organisations  of  the  blind ;  other  blind  members  will  be  found  included 
in  the  group  of  21  national  members,  that  is,  voluntary  workers  not  representing 
organisations  but  individually  concerned  with  national  aspects  of  blind  welfare  work. 

Arrangements  for  the  representation  on  the  Council  of  local  societies  for  the  blind  are  in  hand, 
and  we  hope  that  the  discussions  which  are  now  taking  place  with  this  object  in  view  will  not  fail 
in  securing,  and  eventually  consolidating,  that  integration  of  national  and  local  services  which  is  so 
greatly  desired  by  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  blind  at  heart. 

The  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  will  join  us,  we  know,  in  expressing  our  hope  that  the  labours 
of  the  new  Council  of  the  National  Institute  will  meet  with  every  success.  The  birth  pangs  of  co¬ 
operation  have,  perhaps,  been  unnecessarily  extended  and  painful,  but  we  trust  that  all  controversies 
will  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  united  efforts  of  men  and  women  whose  only  desire  is  to  beneht  the  blind 
in  the  best  possible  way  by  working  for  them  in  harmony  and  concord. 


ADVERTISING  THE  BLIND 


How  weary  the  blind  must  be  of  hearing  themselves  described  as  “  courageous, ’"'indomitable,  ” 
“cheerful,”  “patient,”  “marvellous,”  “astonishing,”  “wonderful”!  There  was  an  ex-sergeant- 
major,  blinded  in  the  war,  who,  in  trying  to  stifle  murderous  feelings  at  the  piled-up  adjectives  of 
a  dear  old  lady  engaged  in  “  comforting  ”  him,  nearly  had  an  apoplectic  fit  and  only  recovered  by 
immediate  application  of  a  pint  of  beer. 


When  people  greet  the  ordinary  everyday  “  achievements  ”  of  the  blind  with  volubly  expressed 
amazement,  in  many  cases  the  exclamatory  adjectives  they  use  are  the  expression  of  genuine  surprise 
and  admiration.  Their  previous  picture  of  the  blind  had  been  painted  in  the  darkest  shades  by 
memories  of  beggars  at  street  comers,  ragged  and  dirty,  by  the  “  sob-stuff  ”  of  shrill  appeals,  by 
their  own  fears  of  the  imaginary  terror  and  helplessness  of  blindness.  Their  astonishment,  when 
this  gloomy  picture  is  shot  through  and  through  by  light,  is  therefore  natural,  and  cannot  be  blamed. 
But  there  are  people  who,  either  because  they  think  it  nice  or  because  they  don’t  think  at  all,  per¬ 
sistently  treat  the  blind,  who  quietly  and  competently  accomplish  their  daily  tasks  and  quietly  and 
comfortably  enjoy  their  daily  pleasures,  as  infant  prodigies,  to  be  pitied  and  petted  alternately. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  for  the  morale  of  a  blind  person  than  to  treat  both  his  affliction  and  his  accom¬ 
plishment  as  abnormalities.  The  one  is  as  bad  as  fussing  over  an  invalid ;  the  other,  as  bad  as 
adulating  a  dictator.  The  one  may  send  a  blind  person  to  a  false  hell ;  the  other,  to  a  false  heaven. 

The  writers  of  appeals  are  often  great  offenders  in  this  respect.  In  their  attempts  to  awaken 
the  sympathies  of  those  with  sight,  they  often  deliberately  strengthen  the  contrast  between  the  blind 
who  are  not  helped  and  the  blind  who  are  helped.  Their  gold  is  splashed  too  lavishly  on  a  background 
blackened  for  effect.  Their  main  excuse  for  such  exaggeration  is  that  it  is  effective — it  brings  in 
the  money.  We  will  not  argue  the  point  now,  but  simply  state  our  belief  that  a  cool  statement  of 
fact  has  a  really  deeper  and  more  lasting  effect  than  highly-coloured  rhetoric.  And  undoubtedly 
the  blind  would  be  saved  from  much  mortification  and  annoyance  if  their  lot,  however  difficult  it 
may  be,  and  their  achievements,  however  great  they  may  be,  are  treated  by  those  working  for  their 
welfare  with  all  proper  sympathy,  with  all  proper  pride,  but  justly,  soberly,  and  discreetly. 


The  Editor 
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A  LEARNER  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 

By  BARBARA  ROSS  M  cl  NT  OSH 

In  this  article  Miss  McIntosh,  the  blind  writer,  gives  further  recollections  of  her  childhood.  Her 
first  article  appeared  in  the  November  issue  of  “  The  New  Beacon.” 


My  regular  school  routine 
did  not  begin  until  shortly 
before  I  was  nine,  and  it 
•  is  of  the  earlier  informal 
period  of  which  I  would 
I  like  to  write  :  that  fresh, 
all-pervading  spring,  when 
the  mind  of  the  child  puts  forth  the  tender 
shoots  of  a  score  of  ideas,  and  wrestles  un¬ 
daunted  with  the  universe  and  its  problems 
in  an  effort  to  adjust  it  to  the  daily  scheme 
of  things.  I  cannot  remember  any  actual 
date  when  I  was  formally  introduced  to 
Braille.  Indeed  I  frequently  used  to  declare 
that  I  was  brought  up  with  it,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  most  accurate  statement  of 
the  case. 

My  father  was  such  an  intimate  sharer 
with  me  in  many  things,  that  I  could  not 
live  near  him,  without  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  alphabet  in  which  he  wrote  his 
Scripture  readings  and  sermons.  When 
recently  going  through  his  papers,  I  suddenly 
came  on  one,  which  flashed  a  torch-light  of 
recollection  on  those  early  beginnings.  It 
was  one  of  my  crude  attempts  at  connected 
Braille  writing' — more  conspicuous,  I  fear, 
for  its  blunders  than  its  good  points.  Above 
my  effort,  there  are  some  remarks  of  my 
father’s  addressed  to  me  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  encouraging  my  achievement  and 
alluding  to  a  time  when  I  would  be  able  to 
do  better  than  my  present  best.  When  an 
accident  filially  destroyed  my  small  amount 
of  sight,  lessons  were  begun  in  earnest. 

It  was  characteristic  of  my  father  that 
amid  the  thronging  duties  of  a  busy  charge, 
he  cheerfully  shouldered  this  new  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  constituted  himself  my  guide 
and  instructor  along  the  complicated  way 
of  the  three  R’s.  At  first,  the  Braille  Bible 
became  my  chief  text-book,  and  certain 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testiment  were 
my  grammar,  reader  and  source  of  transcrip¬ 
tion.  In  later  years,  when  I  worked  with 
other  children,  I  used  to  wonder  at  their 
lamentations  over  the  mildly  diluted  form 
of  grammar  which  was  served  to  us  at  school, 


I  had  been  given  the  strong  meat  of  the 
older  way,  with  its  full  seasoning  of  analysis 
and  parsing,  and  the  newer  diet  seemed 
simple  in  comparison.  Anything  connected 
with  grammar,  style  or  word  discovery, 
drew  my  father  like  a  magnet,  and  it  was  a 
highly  stimulating  experience  to  travel  such 
ways  in  his  company.  No  room  for  mental 
lethargy  there,  or  any  slackness  ;  but  I 
liked  to  feel  that  I  was  being  promoted  to 
grapple  with  difficulties,  and  enjoyed  each 
strenuous  moment. 

When  my  Braille  reading  improved,  I  was 
guided  into  a  course  of  Nelson’s  Readers, 
Standards  III  and  IV,  and  these  I  found  to 
be  the  most  friendly  and  entertaining  of 
lesson  books. 

“  Old-fashioned  !  ”  do  I  hear  some  brand 
up-to-date  modern  exclaim  ?  But  I  was 
old-fashioned  myself,  and  my  quiet  days 
belonged  to  that  spacious  unhurried  period 
when  there  was  not  only  time  to  “  Stand 
and  stare,”  with  the  inquiring  mental  regard, 
but  room  to  enjoy  each  simple  experience 
which  came  my  way.  I  accepted  the  plain 
tales,  where  the  moral  clicked  at  the  end 
with  mechanical  precision,  the  solemn,  in¬ 
formative  dissertations  on  the  ways  of  some 
remote  dwellers  of  the  wild,  and  the  poetry 
of  luscious  sentiment  in  which  Mrs.  Hemans 
and  Eliza  Cook  reigned  supreme.  I  re¬ 
member  the  poignant  stab  of  grief  which 
pierced  me  when  I  first  read  ”  Llewellyn 
and  His  Dog.”  Our  maid,  whom  I  had 
frequently  teased  on  the  ready  flow  of  her 
emotions,  found  me  in  undisguised  tears. 
In  defence  of  my  former  attitude  to  her 
gentle  dews  of  sentiment,  I  vowed  that  I 
should  re-read  the  poem  and  remain  tear¬ 
proof  ;  but  despite  my  boast,  I  was  weeping 
when  she  came  back,  and  I  had  to  confess 
that,  once  more,  Llewellyn  was  responsible, 

I  could  not  be  my  father’s  daughter 
without  being  early  initiated  into  the  art 
of  composition,  and  long  before  I  could 
write  a  line  of  Braille,  I  would  unfold  to 
him  long  serial  stories  concerning  characters 
of  my  own.  Had  they  been  committed  to 
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paper,  these  narratives  would  have  displayed 
some  startingly  original  features  ;  but  they 
served  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  weave 
my  thoughts  in  a  connected  form.  I  re¬ 
member  a  shorthand  enthusiast  who  took 
down  an  impromptu  tale  from  my  dictation, 
and  who  paused  in  wonder  at  this  sentence. 
“  She  gave  a  pretended  shiver.” 

Once  more,  my  father’s  papers  have 
yielded  me  the  fragment  of  an  exercise  which 
I  must  have  written  when  I  was  in  the 
region  of  seven.  I  give  the  short  passage  as 
it  appears  ;  repetitions,  raw  edges  and  all. 

My  Experiences  at  Glenbank. 

Glenbank  was  a  pretty  little  cottage  in  the  town  of 
Kilsyth,  in  which  I  was  to  stay  for  nearly  a  week,  till 
my  father  and  mother  returned  from  Dundee  at  which 
they  were  going  to  stay.  It  was  about  mid-day  when 
I  reached  the  house  and  after  bidding  me  farewell  they 
left  me  in  the  care  of  my  friends  till  they  should  return. 
After  having  a  short  talk  I  indulged  in  one  pennyworth 
of  sweets  which  I  very  much  enjoyed.  Then  after 
doing  a  little  writing  and  music  it  was  almost  tea-time. 
I  then  set  the  tea  and  assisted  to  make  a  little  toast  for 
tea.  This  over  we  spent  the  evening  at  a  friend’s  house, 
upon  coming  home  I  found  myself  to  be  very  tired  and 
I  hurried  as  quickly  as  possible  to  bed. 

Arithmetic  was  a  compulsory  associate 
but  never  a  friend  of  mine,  and  unlike  the 
immortal  Mr.  Gradgrind,  statistics  and 
figures  did  not  interest  me.  My  father 
rapidly  acquired  the  lore  of  the  pegs  and  the 
arithmetic  frame,  and  I  followed  somewhat 
fumblingly  in  his  wake.  Then  came  the 
complicated  sequence  of  the  well-known 
phases.  “  Practice  ”  was  a  particular  enemy, 
embodying  all  the  things  which  I  heartily 
disliked.  “  Weights  and  measures  ”  were 
a  snare  to  my  feet.  A  small  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  them  stands  out  clearly  in  my 
memory.  My  father  was  busy  preparing  for 
an  engagement  in  the  South,  and  I  had 
been  given  the  task  of  making  up  my  own 
sum.  I  was  proud  of  my  effort,  and  went 
into  it  with  might  and  main  ;  but  alas  !  my 
bright  anticipations  weie  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  Again  and  again  I  went  over 
the  hapless  problem,  and  coula  not  get  it  to 
woik  out  to  my  satisfaction.  I  congratulated 
myself  on  knowiug  my  avoirdupois  table 
very  thoroughly  ;  but  always  in  the  anwer 
there  was  an  undue  number  of  quarters. 
My  father  sympathised  with  my  difficulty  ; 
but  he  was  hurrying  out  to  overtake  some 
work,  prior  to  his  forthcoming  aepailure, 
and  still  I  wrestled  in  deep  gloom.  Sums  in 
the  afternoon  !  That  was  totally  unheard-of 


in  my  calendar  ;  but  the  obstinate  figures 
simply  would  not  right  themselves.  My 
father  came  in  to  find  a  sorrowful  and 
stricken  maiden,  and  my  plight  appealed  to 
him  so  much,  that  he  sat  down  immediately, 
and  got  to  grips  with  the  refractory  sum. 
As  usual,  he  found  a  speedy  solution  to  my 
wherefores  and  my  whys.  Too  many 
quarters  had  been  included  in  the  sum  itself, 
and  as  a  consequence,  an  undue  number  of 
them  figured  in  the  answer. 

A  clerical  friend  of  my  father’s  un¬ 
consciously  rescued  me  from  a  slough  of 
arithmetic,  one  fine  day.  My  frame  had 
been  laid  on  the  study  table,  pending  my 
father’s  correction  of  a  sum,  when  this  caller 
discovered  it.  He  became  so  fascinated 
with  the  little  pegs  in  their  groups  and 
positions,  that  he  began  to  move  them  about 
himself,  and  thus  reduced  the  sum  to  com¬ 
plete  chaos.  When  my  father  told  me  what 
had  happened,  I  amused  him  by  saying  with 
solemn  fervour  : 

“  Oh,  I  wish  he  could  come  along  every 
day  at  the  same  time.” 

All  through  my  home  training,  the 
principle  of  self-reliance  was  fostered  in  me 
whenever  possible.  As  far  as  my  reading, 
grammar  and  geography  were  concerned, 
I  went  through  the  Braille  books  at  my  own 
pace  from  day  to  day.  On  a  Monday  fore¬ 
noon,  my  father  went  over  the  amount  of 
work  done  during  the  previous  week,  and  I 
enjoyed  this  experience,  and  did  not  find  it 
an  ordeal  in  any  sense.  In  cold  weather,  my 
study  was  a  comfortable  comer  of  the  big 
manse  kitchen,  where  my  mother  sped  on 
light  step  to  and  fro,  intent  on  many  duties, 
and  her  household  ally  did  pan-scraping, 
dish-washing  and  potato-paring  in  the  scul¬ 
lery  beyond.  These  homely,  bustling  sounds 
did  not  vex  me  at  all,  but  were  rather  a 
pleasant  accompaniment  to  my  mental 
cogitations.  With  the  advent  of  summer, 

I  took  my  tasks  to  the  sunny  back  garden, 
where  they  were  all  the  sweeter  for  Nature’s 
spacious  company. 

Mid-day  dinner  meant  the  slackening  of 
the  bonds  of  toil,  and  I  put  down  my  lesson 
books  with  all  the  alacrity  of  the  normal 
child.  If  the  skies  smiled,  there  was  a  long 
afternoon  walk  in  prospect,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  trusty  maid,  and  how  I  did 
revel  in  these  rambles  by  wood  and  stream  ! 
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There  was  a  favourite  pilgrimage  to  a  canal, 
where  boats  ploughed  their  leisurely  way 
through  quiet  waters.  Oh,  the  joy  of  hearing 
the  long-drawn  hoot  of  their  approach,  and 
the  /oiling  up  of  the  bridge  by  the  lock- 
keeper  and  his  wife.  These  worthies  became 
fast  friends  of  ours,  and  I  was  privileged  to 
inquire  into  many  things,  and  feel  that  I 
was  taken  into  their  confidence.  There  were 
stately  swans  for  an  added  attraction,  and 
I  always  carried  a  basket  of  bread  for  their 
delectation.  Up  hill  and  through  woodland 
ways  we  went,  and  the  more  flowers  or  leaves 
or  curios  which  could  be  found  in  Nature’s 
treasure-chest,  the  better  was  I  content. 

My  recollections  of  wet  days  are  equally 
happy,  for  then  I  listened  to  a  varied 
number  of  books  which  were  read  aloud 
to  me,  and  made  my  first  acquaintance 
with  novels  of  Dickens,  George  Macdonald, 
Kingston  and  many  others.  For  some  time 
we  had  a  lively  maid  who  gave  zest  and 
colour  to  the  characters  and  incidents  of 
which  she  read,  and  several  times  wanted  to 
incorporate  them  in  our  games.  When  we 
were  both  fresh  from  the  thrills  of  “  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  she  was  anxious  that  we 
should  enact  the  death  of  Eva.  “You  be 
Eva,  and  I  will  be  the  angel  coming  to  take 
you  away,”  she  suggested  ;  but  this  did  not 
appeal  to  me  at  all.  In  vain  she  dwelt  on 
the  beauties  of  the  angel  which  she  would 
evolve.  I  was  too  healthily  fixed  in  the 
mundane  present,  and  felt  only  able  to  cope 
with  one  world  at  a  time. 


A  rare  treat  was  mine  when  I  became  a 
rapt  listener  to  my  mother’s  reading.  My 
father  dearly  loved  a  precious  half-hour  of  a 
story,  generally  after  tea,  or  when  crowded 
duties  would  permit.  Then  would  our  quiet 
sitting-room  become  a  place  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  and  I  would  come  to  live  and  breathe 
with  Jean  Valjean,  Jim  Hawkins  and  a 
host  of  the  elect  of  book-land  in  shining 
raiment  of  romance. 

My  father  knew  that  I  was  constantly  in 
search  of  mental  drill  of  some  kind,  and  he 
revived  many  riddles  from  his  own  school 
days  with  which  to  occupy  me.  There  were 
games  such  as,  “I  sent  my  son  to  the  grocer’s, 
and  the  first  thing  he  sold  began  with  ” — then 
followed  the  initial  letter  of  a  commodity. 
There  was  also  the  pastime  of  telling  a  story 
in  which  the  name  of  some  town  would  be 
hidden,  and  which  it  was  the  listener’s 
business  to  discover.  All  such  fire-side 
frolics  have  left  a  warm  after-glow  of  mirth 
and  good  comradeship  in  the  memory. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  draw  the  curtain  on 
the  home  threesome  and  their  intimate 
ingle-side  joys.  A  plan  was  made  for  the 
learner  to  go  to  school  at  last,  and  she  was 
breathlessly  eager  for  the  adventure.  As  for 
the  faithful  parents,  their  anxieties  for  their 
untried  bird  of  the  nest  were  many  ;  but 
they  loyally  kept  their  own  feelings  in  the 
background,  and  spoke  brave  words  of 
encouragement  as  their  fledgling  first  tried 
her  wings. 


THE  BLIND  POET— II 

The  World  of  Sound,  and  How  to  Describe  It 

By  W.H.  MANS  MORE 


IT  seems  incredible,  but  I  believe  it  to 
be  true,  that  the  blind  in  general  have 
not  felt  much  difference  between  their 
world  and  the  world  of  the  seeing. 
Until  recently  they  have  not  thought 
about  it  ;  they  have  been  intentionally 
diverted  from  it.  Even  now  we  are 
uncertain  how  vital  the  acknowledged  dif¬ 
ference  is.  Many  of  us  live  in  a  world  made 
and  run  by  the  sighted.  We  work  with 
them,  talk  with  them,  read  their  books,  con¬ 
form  to  their  manners,  use  their  implements  ; 
and  of  course  we  are  right  in  doing  so.  But 
how  in  these  circumstances  has  the  difference 


escaped  us  so  successfully,  when  it  is  often 
so  uncomfortably  obvious  to  the  sighted 
man  ?  There  must  be  some  method  which 
we  unconsciously  employ,  of  making 
the  world  of  the  sighted  intelligible  to 
ourselves. 

There  is  for  this  purpose  a  process  which 
may  be  called  mental  alchemy.  It  is  a  trans¬ 
mutation  of  sensations  from  one  order  to 
another.  We  have  to  change  ideas  which 
come  to  us  through  the  visual  mind  into  cor¬ 
responding  ideas  which  belong  to  sound  or 
touch  ;  in  order  to  make  them  ours  and  work 
with  them. 
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It  is  often  quite  easy.  When  a  sighted 
friend  says  “  Cup,”  he  thinks  of  it  as  seen— 
its  colour,  and  its  size  and  shape  as  revealed 
by  sight.  But  his  blind  listener  thinks  of  it 
either  as  touched — its  hardness,  smoothness, 
its  size  and  shape  as  explored  by  the  fingers, 
or  as  heard — perhaps  when  it  is  rattled  in  a 
saucer.  But  when  ”  White  cup  ”  is  men¬ 
tioned,  a  difficulty  arises.  There  is  no 
objective  correlative  to  whiteness,  either  in 
hearing  or  touch.  Whiteness  exists  only 
for  the  eye.  How  can  one  who  has  never 
seen  find  any  content  in  the  word  ? 

He  can  do  it  by  association.  He  finds 
that  a  given  colour  is  commonly  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  given  group  of  objects  or 
conceptions  with  which  he  is  familiar. 
Whiteness  is  characteristic  of  snow,  of 
lilies,  of  a  blank  page,  of  clean  linen,  of  the 
hair  of  old  people,  of  purity,  of  intelligence. 
Here,  especially  in  the  last  two,  he  discovers 
a  clue  to  the  emotional  significance  of 
”  White.”  He  finds  it  associated  with 
coldness,  smoothness,  passivity,  aloofness, 
serenity,  integrity,  and  other  ideas  which 
mean  something  to  him.  Once  having 
grasped  this  wider  significance  of  the  word, 
he  can  always  illuminate  it,  even  when  used 
in  its  simplest  sense,  if  he  replaces  it  by 
something  which  has  a  similar  significance  in 
his  own  world.  It  follows  that  the  com¬ 
monest  colours,  and  particularly  those  much 
used  in  figurative  speech,  will  convey  more 
to  the  blind,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  ac¬ 
curately  translated,  than  those  rarer  colours 
which  have  a  poorer  associational  content. 

For  illustration  let  us  revert  to  a  quotation 
used  in  my  first  article  : — 

T he  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  morn 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains  :  through  a  chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 
Reflects  it :  now  it  wanes  :  it  gleams  again 
As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  biirning  threads 
Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  the  pale  air  : 

’Tis  lost!  and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloudlike 
snow 

The  roseate  sunlight  quivers  .  .  . 

I  give  below  an  attempt  to  render  the  same 
passage  in  terms  of  touch  : — 

One  cold  metallic  grain  is  quivering  still 
Deep  in  the  flood  of  warm  ethereal  fluid 
Beyond  the  velvet  mountains  :  through  a  chasm 
In  banks  of  fleece  the  heavier  lake  is  splashed 


With  fairy  foam  :  it  wanes  :  it  grows  again 
As  the  waves  thicken,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  woven  wool  unravel  in  the  tepid  air  : 

’Tis  lost!  and  through  the  unsubstantial  snow 
Of  yonder  peaks  quivers  the  living  form 
And  vigour  of  the  Sun  .  .  . 

Or  it  may  be  put  into  sound,  thus 
One  star  pierces  with  thin  intensity 
The  large  crescendo  consonance  of  morn 
Beyond  the  drumming  mountains  :  on  the  lake 
Through  stolid  silence  ghostly-faint  is  thrown 
An  echo  :  now  it  wanes  :  it  grows  again 
Hs  echo  fades,  and  splits  into  a  swarm 
Of  singing  notes  that  scatter  in  the  faint  air : 
Then  through  a  sound  of  breathing  winds  afar 
Begins  the  throbbing  anthem  of  the  Sun. 

I  owe  Shelley  an  apology  for  publishing 
the  above  travesties  of  his  work,  but  with 
all  their  inadequacy  they  may  serve  to  make 
clear  our  method  of  realising  the  unreal 
world  of  light  in  the  real  world  of  sound 
and  touch. 

This  world  of  sound  we  share  with  the 
rest  of  Mankind  ;  but  it  is  more  truly  ours 
than  theirs,  because  our  attention  is  fixed 
upon  it.  The  average  sighted  person  is  only 
partially  aware  of  the  world  which  is  our 
very  life.  Practically  and  aesthetically 
it  is  unnecessary  to  him,  except  in  the  cases 
of  speech  and  music.  He  does  not  move 
about  by  its  help,  nor  distinguish  night  from 
day  by  it,  town  from  country,  friend  from 
stranger,  open  from  enclosed  space.  It  is 
of  little  importance  in  nature  or  human  per¬ 
sonality. 

In  a  world  of  pure  sound  space  does  not 
exist.  The  Universe  becomes  a  mass  of 
phenomena  which  have  tonal,  rhythmic  and 
harmonic  relations  to  one  another,  but  really 
no  space-relations.  In  music  these  have  to 
be  represented  symbolically  by  pitch  or  in¬ 
tensity.  In  nature,  however,  sound  is 
always  being  mixed  up  with  space-perception. 
If  you  hear  the  song  of  a  bird,  you  notice 
at  the  same  time  where  the  song  is  coming 
from.  The  noise  of  a  car  on  the  road  gives 
you  roughly  its  distance  away,  its  speed  and 
its  direction.  This  location  of  sounds,  and 
the  inferential  location  of  objects  by  sound, 
is  of  immense  practical  value  to  the  blind, 
and  is  the  secret  of  much  of  their  so-callecl 
marvellous  behaviour. 

Out  of  the  absence  of  space-relations  comes 
a  difiiculty  for  the  radio-dramatist  ;  but  it  is 
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one  which  probably  few  who  were  not  blind 
producers  would  bother  about.  Imagine 
that  you  are  in  a  room  with  several  other 
people.  The  voice  of  each  one  comes  to 
you  from  a  different  spot.  If  one  of  them 
moves,  even  supposing  you  do  not  hear  him, 
his  change  of  position  is  indicated  to  you 
when  next  he  speaks.  Even  if  he  just  turns 
his  head  while  speaking,  the  attentive  ear 
does  not  miss  it.  If  the  door  opens,  it  opens 
in  a  definite  place  ;  if  the  rain  beats  on  the 
window,  the  sound  comes  from  another  de¬ 
finite  place  ;  and  so  on.  But  when  you  hear 
these  things  on  the  radio,  all  sounds  come 
from  exactly  the  same  spot — where  the 
loud-speaker  is.  It  is  like  eavesdropping 
through  a  small  window  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  room. 

Echo  is  equally  valuable.  The  most 
useful  echo  to  my  mind  is  the  echo  of  one’s 
own  footsteps,  thrown  off  from  surrounding 
objects  to  a  distance  which  under  most 
favourable  conditions  may  be  as  much 
as  thirty  yards.  It  is  so  slight  a 
thing  that  it  is  imperceptible  to  ordinary 
people,  and  only  after  some  two  years  of 
blindness  in  a  young  adult  does  it  begin  to 
be  heard.  But  we  should  be  literally  lost 
without  it  ;  for  besides  its  use  as  an  aid  to 
navigation  it  provides  us  with  much  of 
the  furniture  of  the  world.  By  its  being 
reflected  from  our  solid  environment- — walls, 
trees,  lamp-posts,  chairs,  tables,  or  persons — 
it  makes  us  aware  of  what  is  around  us  with¬ 
out  being  in  contact  with  us.  The  world 
of  the  blind  is  by  no  means  an  empty  place, 
although  its  features  may  be  vague  and  with¬ 
out  detail,  and  although  it  may  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  great  noise  or  blotted  out  by 
complete  silence.  (In  fact,  by  the  way, 
complete  silence  never  occurs.  If  there  is 
nothing  else,  the  sound  of  one’s  own  normal 
breathing  is  enough  to  give  away  the  presence 
of  a  hard  and  sizeable  object  at  close 
quarters.) 

The  range  and  variety  of  the  sound-world 
is  considerable  ;  from  the  full  majesty  of 
thunder  to  the  tapping  of  a  dead  leaf  on  a 
branch;  from  the  lowest  pedal-note  on  the 
organ  to  the  topmost  note  of  the  violin  ; 
from  the  hum  of  an  aeroplane  to  the  frying 
of  kippers.  Perhaps  the  range  of  the  audible 
is  narrower  than  that  of  the  visible,  but  for 
this  we  may  compensate  ourselves.  We 


can  do  so  because  the  sound-world  is  con¬ 
tinuous  within  itself.  Whichever  way  one 
surveys  it^ — ^from  loudest  to  quietest,  from 
lowest  to  highest,  from  most  resonant  to 
least  resonant^ —  there  are  no  gaps  in  the  line. 
Each  degree  shades  imperceptibly  into  the 
next.  It  is  true  that  the  musical  scale  with 
which  we  are  familiar  is  divided  into  twelve 
distinct  notes  with  spaces  of  approximately 
a  semitone  between  them  ;  but  a  piano-tuner 
knows  that  this  is  only  an  arbitrary  arrange¬ 
ment  for  convenience,  and  that  in  nature  the 
spaces  are  filled  by  an  infinite  series  leading 
from  the  note  below  to  the  note  above. 
The  scale  could  just  as  well  have  been  divided 
into  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  notes.  In¬ 
deed  the  number  is  only  limited  by  the  power 
of  the  performer  to  manipulate  them,  and  of 
the  audience  to  distinguish  them.  The  same 
applies  to  all  other  ways  in  which  sounds  may 
be  classified. 

Suppose  we  have  two  rods,  one  of  three 
feet  representing  the  light-world,  and  one 
of  two  feet  representing  the  sound- wo  rid. 
The  longer  rod  is  marked  off  into  a  hundred 
and  forty-four  parts.  We  can  easily  mark 
off  the  shorter  rod  into  the  same  number  of 
parts,  but  each  part  will  be  a  third  shorter 
than  one  part  of  the  longer  rod.  That  is, 
there  are  as  many  degrees  in  the  qualities 
of  the  sound-world  as  in  those  of  the  light- 
world,  but  they  are  nearer  together — they 
are  more  difficult  to  distinguish. 

So  it  comes  to  this  ;  what  we  need  if  we 
want  greater  variety  is  a  more  discriminating 
ear.  This  we  can  get  by  practice.  With 
alertness  and  patience  and  concentration 
we  must  listen  for  the  finer  shades,  and  the 
more  we  listen,  the  more  distinct  and 
characteristic  will  they  become.  What 
began  as  a  mere  hint  will  become  a  fact,  and 
may  grow  into  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  be 
“  a  joy  for  ever.” 

Thus  it  is  the  need  in  ourselves  which 
makes  us  conscious  of  variety  and  significance 
in  the  world,  more  than  the  contents  of  the 
world  itself.  And  once  again  the  disability 
of  blindness  calls  for  action  on  our  part  to 
overcome  it. 

Among  the  subtler  differences  which  re¬ 
quire  some  practice  for  their  detection  are 
the  following  :  differences  in  the  human 
voice,  betraying  the  mood  of  the  speaker  ; 
in  footsteps,  due  to  mood,  character,  or 
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perhaps  only  the  kind  of  shoes  worn  ;  in 
various  machines,  like  motor  cars  ;  in  bird¬ 
songs,  animal  noises,  raindrops  in  the  sound 
of  water,  and  of  the  wind  as  it  blows  with 
varying  force  through  different  trees  at 
different  seasons. 

A  study  of  the  small  and  commonly  dis¬ 
regarded  sounds  may  teach  as  much  as  study 
of  the  large  and  obvious  sounds.  An  ant 
is  at  least  as  interesting  as  an  elephant. 
They  may  have  just  as  much  character,  and 
may  be  just  as  suggestive  and  moving ; 
only  it  is  all  less  apparent  and  on  a  different 
scale.  Once  I  spent  ten  minutes  listening 
to  a  pipe  dripping  into  a  tank.  “  The  man’s 
a  crank  !”  exclaim  some  readers,  “  to  waste 
time  like  that  when  he  might  be  reading  a 
book  or  playing  bridge  or  even  scrubbing  the 
kitchen.”  However  that  may  be,  I  was 
myself  quite  pleased  with  my  occupation, 
because  I  discovered  several  things.  Not 
the  least  of  these  was  that  I  was  hearing 
more  at  the  end  of  the  time  than  at  the 
beginning.  The  sound  gathered  overtones 
and  echoes,  and  a  certain  solidity  and 
roundness  in  the  impact,  which  had  been 
quite  unheard  at  first. 

That  sound  is  relatively  unimportant  to 
the  sighted  is  shown  by  the  inadequacy  of 
language  to  describe  it.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  words  which  stand  primarily  for  certain 
types  of  sound,  but  they  are  too  vague  to  be 
of  much  use  in  dealing  with  details.  As  an 
example,  take  the  word  “  Rustle.”  It  is 
a  very  good  word  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
has  to  cover  many  different  meanings  :  the 
rustle  of  a  silk  skirt,  the  rustle  of  a  mackin¬ 
tosh,  of  a  willow-tree,  of  a  poplar,  of  sheep 
moving  over  grass,  of  different  kinds  of 
paper,  and  so  on.  All  these  sounds  are 
true  rustlings,  but  they  are  all  distinct  one 
from  another,  and  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
think  of  apt  adjectives  to  express  the 
differences. 

Some  sounds  seem  to  be  altogether  un¬ 
represented  in  English.  One  is  the  noise 
of  a  raindrop  falling  upon  open  water.  That 
is  a  curious  sound— rather  sharp  and  metal¬ 
lic — something  between  a  hiss  and  a  ping. 
There  is  a  certain  type  of  klaxon  used  on 
cars,  which  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  ugliest 
noises  ever  hit  upon  by  the  perverse  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  man.  It  makes  me  think  of  a  derisive 


jackal ;  not  that  I  have  ever  heard  a  jackal. 
But  to  describe  it  precisely  is  beyond  me. 
”  A  rough,  strident  howl” —  that  is  the 
best  I  can  do. 

Any  one  setting  out  to  describe  the  sound- 
world  has  taken  upon  himself  a  difficult  task. 
First  he  must  have  a  good  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language  as  it  stands.  In 
addition,  he  must  be  an  artist  in  words,  able 
to  modify  them  to  serve  his  ends.  He  must 
be  daring  and  yet  unerring  in  adaptation 
and  innovation.  He  must  be  ready  to  use 
any  device  which  is  at  hand.  Moreover, 
his  object  being  exposition  rather  than  self- 
expression,  he  must  keep  his  readers  in  mind, 
and  aim  at  being  understood  by  them. 

It  is  fortunate  for  him  that  words  are  so 
long-suffering.  In  prose,  poetry  and  con¬ 
versation  they  are  tossed  and  twisted  from 
one  meaning  to  another  with  no  sense  of 
strain.  Words  which  properly  denote  quali¬ 
ties  in  one  order  of  sensation  can  often  be 
used  to  stand  for  qualities  in  another.  For 
instance,  the  quality  Hardness  is  really  a 
tactile  quality — a  “  hard  ”  surface  or  a 
”  hard  ”  blow  ;  but  we  can  freely  speak  of  a 
”  hard  ”  tone  or  a  ”  hard  ”  colour.  We 
may  also  buy  a  ”  loud  ”  necktie,  and  hear  a 
”  brilliant  ”  tone  from  a  musical  instrument. 
This  is  done  by  the  converse  of  that  process 
of  transmutation  by  association,  which  was 
touched  on  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
There,  a  knowledge  of  the  associational 
meaning  or  aura  of  words  enabled  us  to 
reach  the  writer’s  meaning,  and  to  express 
it  to  ourselves  in  terms  of  sound  ;  here,  by 
that  same  knowledge  we  are  able  to  express 
our  own  sound-impressions  in  terms  of  other 
senses.  This  opens  up  for  our  use  the  rich 
vocabulary  of  the  seeing,  and  should  be  ver^^ 
valuable  indeed. 

Verbs  may  also  be  manipulated  with  suc¬ 
cess.  There  are,  of  course,  some  sound¬ 
making  verbs  like  sing,  gurgle,  hang.  But 
sometimes  a  sound  may  suggest  an  action 
which  is  not  essentially  sound-making,  such 
as  rush,  soar,  split,  drift,  swell.  This  is 
another  case  of  association. 

Words  may  also  be  borrowed  from  another 
language,  and  an  attempt  made  to  acclima¬ 
tise  them. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  inventing 
brand-new  words,  but  nowadays  that  only 
happens  in  America. 
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Simile  and  onomatopceia  and  other  literary 
gadgets  may  be  used. 

Blit  when  all  this  is  said,  mere  description 
is  not.  enough.  However  clearly  and 
accurately  we  do  it,  the  average  reader  will 
still  be  unimpressed,  even  though  he  may  be 
mildly  interested.  In  order  to  catch  and 
hold  his  attention,  the  human  interest  will 
have  to  be  added.  We  must  tell  of  the 
sound-world  not  only  as  wt  know  it  but  as 
we  feel  it.  We  must  say  what  it  symbolises 
to  ns,  because  to  our  reader  probably  it 


symbolises  nothing.  To  accomplish  that  it 
may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  sacrifice 
detail  in  the  actual  description,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  balance  and  union  of  the 
personal  and  the  impersonal,  the  inner  and  the 
external,  the  subjective  and  the  objective. 

For  the  life  of  the  individual  is  a  rather 
tangled  piece  of  work,  comprising  his  own 
mental  states  interwoven  with  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  outer  world.  It  is  the  story  of 
this  interaction  between  the  mind  and  its 
environment  which  is  the  basis  of  all  art. 


HAND  OPERATED  MACHINE  FOR  EMBOSSING 

ALUMINIUM  PLATES. 


The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  recently  completed  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  test  of  a  machine  for 
embossing  aluminium  plates  (Inter¬ 
lined  Braille)  by  hand,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  a  number  of  copies  up  to  50  on  the 
Institute’s  “30  lb.  Sulphite  ”  paper  to  be 
taken.  If  thicker  or  thinner  paper  is  used 
the  number  of  copies  which  can  be  taken  is 
correspondingly  decreased  or  increased. 

The  machine  resembles  in  many  ways  the 
Improved  Stainsby  Braille  Wilting  Machine, 
but  the  carriage  guide,  which  is  made  of 
cast  iron,  is  considerably  stronger  and  the 
carriage  on  which  the  keys  are  mounted 
contains  a  much  improved  system  of  dies 
and  styles.  As  a  result  it  is  possible,  without 


undue  pressure  on  the  keys,  to  emboss  a  double 
sheet  of  hard  aluminium  0.007  inches  thick. 

The  plate  which  is  to  be  embossed  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  plate  clamp  and  is  moved  up 
line  by  line  on  the  board  away  from  the 
operator.  After  a  plate  has  been  embossed, 
copies  are  taken  by  passing  it  through  a 
specially  designed  press,  resembling  a  wringer. 

The  cost  of  the  machine  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  £14  and  the  wringer  approximately 
£5.  It  is  anticipated  that  machines  will  be 
available  about  August  of  this  year.  The 
cost  of  each  aluminium  plate  is  about  2|d. 

To  enable  the  Institute  to  place  as  large  an 
order  as  possible  and  so  get  the  advantage  of 
a  better  price,  readers  who  wish  to  purchase 
a  machine  are  requested  to  place  an  order  now. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Conductor  of  Rehearsals. — Mr.  Walter 
Roberts,  promoter,  author  and  founder  of  the 
show  “  Aladdin,”  presented  by  the  Walter 
Roberts  Amateur  Pantomime  Company  from 
February  7th  to  nth  at  Wrexham,  insisted, 
despite  his  recent  blindness,  in  carrying  on  and 
personally  directing  most  of  the  rehearsals. 

Blind  Car  Doctor. — Harry  Erickson,  of 
Bloomef,  Wisconsin,  is  an  expert  in  diagnosing 
engine  trouble  although  he  is  blind.  Owners 
bring  their  cars  to  him  from  miles  around  to 
let  him  run  his  sensitive  hands  over  their 
engines  and  listen.  After  a  while  he  can  tell 
them  where  the  trouble  lies,  and  as  a  rule  he 
can  remedy  it  too.  The  last  car  Erickson  saw 
was  a  1916  model,  before  a  piece  of  flying  steel 
robbed  him  of  his  sight. 

Blind  Man  Makes  Novel  Collecting  Box. — 

A  model  of  the  old  Blackpool  wheel,  9  ft.  9  in. 
high  and  weighing  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  has  been 
made  by  a  blind  man — Albert  Wild,  of  Grafton 
Street,  Blackpool.  He  has  taken  eleven  weeks 
to  complete  his  model — really  a  big  collecting 
box  for  the  Blackpool  and  Fylde  Blind  Society. 
Each  of  the  thirty  carriages  of  the  wheel  is  a 
patent  money-box  which  turns  over  and 
empties  its  contents  down  a  slide  when  it 
touches  two  wheels  at  the  base  of  the  model. 

A  Start  in  the  Entertainment  World. — 

Prospects  of  big  success  in  the  musical  and 
entertainment  worlds  are  in  store  for  blind 
2o-year-old  Bill  Hancox,  who  for  12  years  was 
a  pupil  at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Bristol.  Bill  is  a  discovery  of  Carrol  Levis, 
who  gave  him  a  chance  in  his  broadcast  amateur 
hour  in  November.  So  certain  is  Carrol  Levis 
that  his  protege  has  in  him  the  necessary  talent 
to  make  good  on  the  professional  stage  that  he 
is  offering  him  a  part  in  his  road  show,  which 
goes  into  the  Holborn  Empire  “  bill  ”  this  month. 

A  Blind  Musician’s  Experiences. — Still  known 
as  ”  Manchester’s  blind  pianist,”  but  too  busy 
.  making  other  people  perform  to  play  himself, 
Mr.  Edward  Isaacs,  director  of  the  Tuesday 
Midday  concerts  had  completed  a  private 
volume  of  his  experiences.  He  calls  the  book 
“  See  How  They’re  Run.”  It  is  a  simple 
account  of  14  years’  experience  as  director  of 
these  concerts,  and  tells  all  the  subtleties  of 
negotiating  with  busy  musicians,  guarding  the 
finances,  combining  artistic  discrimination  with 
business  brains. 

A  Brilliant  Young  Blind  Accordionist. — 

Francis  Walker,  the  young  blind  accordionist. 
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was  put  by  Herman  Darewski  into  the  broadcast 
show  ”  In  Town  To-night  ”  last  November. 
Since  then  he  has  booked  eighteen  good  dates — 
including  ”  Palace  of  Varieties  ”  early  this 
month  on  the  National  programme. 

Blind  Musician’s  Musical  Play. — A  broadcast 
version  of  a  musical  play,  ”  Three  Golden 
Hairs,”  based  on  a  Hans  Andersen  story,  and 
performed  last  December  at  the  Bridgend 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  being  prepared.  The 
play  was  written  jointly  by  Mr.  Emlyn  Evans, 
an  Aberdare  colliery  clerk,  and  Miss  Nellie 
Owen,  a  blind  musician. 

Blind  Boy’s  Work  Amazes  Schoolmaster. — 
G.  A.  Best,  blind  student  of  Parramatta  Boys’ 
High  School,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  has 
achieved  one  of  the  best  performances  in  the 
State  in  the  school-leaving  certificate  examina¬ 
tion.  Best,  who  is  18,  obtained  first-class 
honours  in  French,  second-class  honours  in 
English  and  modern  history,  and  high  marks  in 
Latin,  mathematics  and  economics. 

“  I  do  not  know  how  he  does  it,”  his  head¬ 
master,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hedberg,  said  in  an  interview. 
“It  is  marvellous.  The  boy’s  capacity  for 
learning  is  amazing.  Imagine  anyone  who  has 
never  seen  a  triangle  or  a  circle  being  able  to 
reel  off  theorems  !  ” 

A  Nightmare  Journey  of  Nine  Miles. — 

Thomas  Bennett,  of  Noreena  Downs  Station, 
Western  Australia,  while  at  an  “  outcamp  ” 
45  miles  from  the  station,  was  temporarily 
blinded  by  the  explosion  of  a  tin  of  carbide. 
He  groped  his  way  to  the  telephone,  hoping  to 
summon  aid,  only  to  find  that  the  apparatus 
was  out  of  order.  So  he  made  his  way,  inch  by 
inch,  along  nine  miles  of  fencing  to  a  wool-shed, 
there  he  was  able  to  telephone  his  manager. 
The  journey  took  him  eight  hours.  The  flying 
doctor  was  summoned,  and  Bennett’s  eyesight 
has  now  been  restored. 

Birmingham  Institution  Music  Results. — The 

following  results  were  obtained  by  pianoforte 
students  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  the  recent  winter  examinations 
held  at  the  Edgbaston  School  by  the  Associated 
Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music ; — 

Grade  I.— Patricia  Betts,  Joyce  Burton  (H.M.), 
Ellen  Reimann  (D.),  Dorothy  Rooke  (D.),  Clifford 
Tighe  (D.),  Vera  Wainwright  (D.). 

Grade  II. — Lilian  Simms  (H.M). 

Grade  III. — Kate  Atkins  (H.M.),  Iris  Betts  (H.M), 
Olga  Brown,  Marjorie  Hales  (H.M.),  Dennis  Hunt  (D.), 
Mary  Lethbury  (H.M),  Arleen  Smith  (D.). 

Grade  IV. — Dorothy  Allen,  Elsie  Olds  (H.M.),  John 
Steine. 

Grade  VIII. — John  Turland  (D.) 

Blind  Soprano’s  First  Broadcast. — Miss  Violet 
Kemp,  a  blind  girl,  of  8,  Belvue  Road,  Northolt, 
Middlesex,  sang  in  her  first  broadcast  last 
month.  She  had  six  songs  in  a  ballad  concert, 
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with  Mr.  Roderick  Jones,  baritone,  on  the 
London  Regional  programme.  She  has  had 
many  letters  congratulating  her  on  the  way  in 
which  her  voice  came  through. 

Miss  Kemp,  who  has  a  lovely  soprano  voice, 
beg^an  to  learn  music  at  the  age  of  eleven,  when 
she  lived  in  Scotland.  She  was  trained  at  Leigh 
Park  School,  Paisley,  and  privately.  Last  year 
she  won  the  first  prize  for  singing  at  the  London 
Musical  Festival  at  Westminster.  This  was 
the  second  time  she  had  carried  off  the  first 
prize.  In  1934  she  was  successful  in  passing 
the  examination  of  the  Incorporated  London 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Gold  Medal  for  singing, 
and  also  passed  her  finals  for  pianoforte  of  the 
Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of 
Music.  She  is  studying  under  Professor  Toplis 
Green  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  intends 
to  take  her  A.R.C.M.  for  singing  in  April.  She 
now  has  her  owm  pianoforte  pupils.  Before 
Christmas  she  was  singing  in  Derry  and  Toms' 
Restaurant. 

Worcester  College  Successes.— The  following 
recent  successes  are  announced  from  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  : — 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board 
School  Certificate,  December,  1937. 

D.  S.  Blane,  with  Credits  in  French,  Oral  French, 
Mathematics,  History,  English  and  Scripture. 

G.  L.  May,  with  Credits  in  French,  Oral  French, 
English  and  Scripture. 

Extra  Credits. 

G.  C.  Rutter,  French  and  Oral  French. 

P.  J.  Seed,  French  and  Oral  French. 

Blind  Fancier. — One  of  the  principal  winners 
of  awards  at  last  month’s  Boston  Fanciers’ 
Show  was  Mr.  Albert  Wright,  a  Holbeach 
poultry  fancier,  who  is  completely  blind.  Yet 
he  has  overcome  this  handicap  so  successfully 
that  many  experts  wanting  to  show  their  birds 
send  them  to  him  to  be  washed  before  the 
show.  One  typical  story  of  his  unusual  qualities 
is  that  on  one  occasion  a  bird  was  put  into  his 
hands  at  a  show.  He  immediately  identified  it 
as  the  winner  of  a  class  at  a  show  of  the  previous 
year,  though  many  of  those  around  had  not 
previously  recognised  it. 

He  has  kept  racing  pigeons  for  show  purposes 
and  has  also  exhibited  Chinchillas.  This  year 
he  has  exhibited  twelve  times,  and  won  five 
firsts,  one  second,  and  four  thirds  all  over  the 
country.  In  buying  birds  for  breeding,  he 
judges  entirely  on  touch,  and  takes  a  second 
opinion  afterwards. 

Blind  Farmer  Sets  OH  for  Africa. — Mr. 

William  Souter,  a  Ross  shire  farmer,  has  been 
blind  since  infancy.  He  attends  to  levery- 
thing  on  his  farm  and  gives  all  instructions  to 
his  farm  servants.  There  is  no  part  of  the  farm 
to  which  he  cannot  go  alone  and  no  work  he 


cannot  do.  He  feeds  the  cattle  and  horses, 
chips  turnips,  and  lifts  and  binds  the  harvest. 
It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  him  making  fences 
and  gates.  He  handles  tools  with  skill.  Mr. 
Souter  has  just  left  Dingwall  on  a  four  months’ 
trip  to  his  twin-brother  who  is  farming  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

First  Prize  Fancy  Dress. — At  Leicester  this 
month,  a  totally  blind  boy,  eight  years  old, 
was  awarded  a  first  prize  in  a  fancy  dress 
competition.  He  was  dressed  as  a  scarecrow. 

Royal  Normal  College  Successes. — The  follow¬ 
ing  successes  are  announced  by  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  for  the  Christmas 
term,  1937 

Royal  Academy  of  Music — Licentiate  Diploma — 
Singing —  T  eacher. 

Kathleen  Gadd. 


Associated  Board  of  the 
London. 

Grade  I — Piano — 
Norman  Attfield 
Audrey  Boyes. 

Albert  Crouch 
Derek  Keel. 

Grade  II — Piano — 
Geoffrey  Benford. 
Lawrence  Braidwood 
Sidney  Chandler. 
Victor  Dowton. 
Geoffrey  Fanner. 
Albert  Fautley. 

Colin  Wells  .  . 

Eunice  Woodget 
Grade  VI — Piano — 
Muriel  Easter. 

Edith  Evans. 

Grade  VII — Singing — 
Joan  Gilbert. 

Marjorie  Wermig. 

College  of  Teachers  o 
Tuning  Diploma — 
Jack  Lee 
Albert  Walker. 


Royal  Schools  of  Music, 

Hon.  Mention. 
Hon.  Mention. 

Hon.  Mention. 

Hon.  Mention. 
Hon.  Mention. 


THE  Blind — Pianoforte 
Honours. 


London  Chamber  of  Commerce — Certificate — Short¬ 
hand — 

60  words  per  minute. 


Phyllis  Armstrong  . .  .  .  Distinction. 

JohnMeadley  ..  -•  Distinction. 

Joyce  Underwood  .  .  .  .  Distinction. 

70  words  per  minute. 

Muriel  Bedwell  .  .  •  •  Distinction. 

Lawrence  Dowsing  .  .  .  .  Distinction. 

Jonathan  Lovick  .  .  .  •  Distinction. 

Ronald  Mason  .  .  .  .  Distinction. 


Higher  Certificate 
Kenneth  Kent 
Charles  McCoy 
Sidney  Wells 
William  Williams 

Higher  Certificate 
100  words  per 
Auriol  Hall  .  . 

Kenneth  Kent 
Charles  McCoy 
Alice  Vernall 
Sidney  Wells 
William  Williams. 


Typewriting. 

. .  Distinction. 
Distinction. 
Distinction. 
Distinction. 
Shorthand, 
minute. 

Distinction. 
Distinction. 
Distinction. 
Distinction. 
Distinction. 
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OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of : — ■ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Burns,  C.B.E., 

minister  of  Lady  Glenorchy’s  Parish,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  aged  84. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burns, 
minister  of  Leshmahagow,  Lanarkshire, 
where  he  was  born  on  March  3rd,  1853.  He 
was  educated  at  the  High  School  and  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  After  being  assistant 
at  St.  George’s  Parish  Church,  Glasgow,  and 
minister  of  Melville  Parish,  Montrose,  he  was 
called  in  1882  to  Lady  Glenorchy’s  Church,  in 
Edinburgh.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school 
board  from  1888  to  1906,  and  was  active  in 
other  educational  agencies.  The  Edinburgh 
hospitals  also  found  him  a  great  help.  During 
the  War  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Territorial 
unit,  the  Royal  Scots,  was  mentioned  in  dis¬ 
patches,  and  awarded  the  Territorial  de¬ 
coration  in  1921.  Dr.  Burns  was  the  delegate 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council  in  the  U.S.A.  in  1900, 
and  he  also  visited  Egypt,  Palestine,  Singa¬ 
pore,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  books  on  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  subjects,  and  he  wrote  his 
reminiscences  in  1932. 

Dr.  Burns,  affectionately  known  as 
“  Tommy  ”  Burns,  will  be  specially  re¬ 
membered  for  his  work  among  the  blind. 
From  1894  he  was  chairman  of  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School  in  Edinburgh. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Scottish 
National  Federation  of  the  Institutes  for  the 
Blind  in  1919,  and  he  raised  £216,000  to 
build  and  furnish  the  Scottish  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  Scottish  Blinded  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  at  Newington  House.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  appointed  him  vice-chairman  of  the 
Scottish  Board  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
care  of  all  the  blind  in  Scotland,  and  he  col¬ 
lected  £20,000,  with  which  he  built  a  home 
for  blind  women.  His  friends  insisted  that 
this  should  be  called  the  “  Thomas  Burns 
Home.”  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Town  Council’s  Local  Authority  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  for  the  blind.  It  was  in 
recognition  of  all  these  useful  labours  that  he 
was  made  a  C.B.E.  in  1927. 

About  260  blind  persons  attended  the 
funeral,  including  160  from  the  workshops 
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of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  at  Gillespie  Cres¬ 
cent,  60  ex-Service  men  from  Newington 
House  and  40  from  the  Thomas  Burns  Home 
for  Blinded  Women.  They  occupied  places 
close  to  the  grave.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
cemetery  a  group  of  men  from  Newington 
House  formed  a  guard  of  honour.  The 
singing  of  the  23rd  Psalm  was  led  by  the 
women  of  the  Thomas  Burns  Home  for 
Blinded  Women. 

The  following  tribute  to  “  A  Great  Social 
Worker  ”  is  from  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
News  : — 

“  The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Burns  has  passed  on,  leaving 
a  record  for  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  which  will 
endure.  Long  after  his  retirement  from  the  ministry 
he  toiled  for  men  and  women  who  had  lost  one  of 
nature’s  greatest  gifts.  He  raised  Newington  Hostel 
for  blinded  ex-Service  men  to  the  rank  of  being  one 
of  Scotland’s  star  charities.  No  time  or  trouble  was 
spared  by  Dr.  Burns  on  behalf  of  the  people  so  near  his 
heart  as  the  blind.  He  raised  great  sums  of  money  on 
their  behalf,  and  the  result  was  a  steady  rise  in  their 
standard  of  care  and  comfort.  More  can  be  done  for 
them,  but  much  has  been  done.  The  doctor’s  genial 
spirit  communicated  itself  to  those  he  helped  and 
befriended.  We  all  have  our  periods  when  care  seems 
to  sit  heavily  on  our  shoulders,  but  that  burden  is 
heavier  on  the  blind  than  on  ordinary  people.  Dr. 
Burns  came  with  a  helping  hand.  The  reward  was 
great  in  the  affection  of  the  civilian  blind  and  of  the 
men  who  had  lost  their  sight  on  the  battlefield. 
Wonderful  things  are  done  by  the  blind  to-day,and  all 
credit  is  due  to  those  who  have  striven  to  ease  the 
path  before  the  sightless.  The  best  manner  to  keep 
green  the  memory  of  Dr.  Burns  is  to  aid  the  work  to 
which  he  devoted  so  many  years.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
worthy  and  humane  cause.  The  people  in  the  old 
South  Side  of  Edinburgh  will  long  retain  pleasant 
recollections  of  a  notable  minister  and  a  truly  great 
social  worker.” 

Sir  Josiah  Court,  at  Staveley,  aged  97, 
Britain’s  oldest  doctor.  His  efforts  led  to 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  causes  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  miners’  dreaded  disease, 
nystagmus.  He  found  that  many  miners 
with  failing  sight  had  been  using  the  old- 
fashioned  lamp.  After  much  research  he  led 
a  campaign  for  better  lighting  in  the  mines 
and  also  prescribed  a  salt  treatment  for 
miners’  fatigue  which  was  very  successful. 

M.  Aime  Joseph  de  Fleuriau,  French 
Ambassador  in  London  from  1924  to  1933, 
suddenly  at  Ismailia,  Egypt,  aged  67.  M.  de 
Fleuriau’s  distinguished  diplomatic  and 
political  career  is  well  known  but  his  services 
to  the  blind  of  France  are  probably  not 
known  to  the  British  public.  As  President 
of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  Paris,  he 
rendered  much  valuable  service,  some  parti¬ 
culars  of  which  will  be  given  in  next  month's 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon.  His  visit  to  the 
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National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the 
autumn  of  1935  was  a  particularly  happy 
occasion,  as  it  cemented  the  friendly  relation¬ 
ship  which  had  long  existed  between  the 
Association  and  the  Institute. 

Sam  Chapel,  a  well-known  blind  Methodist 
preacher  of  Nottingham,  who  was  an  active 
worker  in  the  Bingham  circuit  for  over  50 
years. 

William  B.  Lewis,  an  ex-City  Councillor 
of  Liverpool  and  tireless  worker  for  the  blind. 
He  himself  lost  his  sight  about  12  years  ago. 
but  he  continued  to  take  a  close  interest  in 
politics  and  during  that  period  gave  faithful 
.service  on  the  board  of  St.  Paul’s  Eye 
Hospital,  of  which  he  was  Chairman  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

John  Ridley  Little,  of  Barrow,  aged 
86.  He  had  always  been  prominently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  blind  welfare  work,  and  when 
the  Barrow  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind 
was  founded  in  1921  he  became  its  first  Chair¬ 
man.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Society’s  Home  Workers  and 
Grants  Sub-Committee. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  J.  Briggs,  Matron  of  the 
Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Melbourne,  for  17  years. 

David  Davies,  of  Neath,  aged  72.  He  was 
a  blind  musician  well  known  throughout 
West  Wales  as  a  piano  entertainer  and  a 
conductor,  and  as  a  pianoforte  tuner. 

REVU  WS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

The  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers  League. 

The  loth  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers  League  incorporates 
in  its  pages  the  first  report  of  Fellowship 
House,  Hoylake,  opened  in  September, 
1936.  Because  the  opening  of  this  Home  is 
an  event  of  special  importance  to  workers  for 
the  blind  everywhere,  we  make  no  apology 
for  devoting  the  whole  of  this  review  to  it 
rather  than  to  other  phases  of  the  League’s 
useful  work.  Because  each  deaf-blind  person 
is,  by  reason  of  his  handicap,  condemned  to 
live  in  a  world  of  his  own,  he  needs  individual 
care  and  sympathy  if  the  walls  of  that  world 
are  to  be  in  any  way  broken  down  ;  the  Home 


has  therefore  to  resist  the  temptation  of  re¬ 
ducing  running  costs  by  taking  in  large 
numbers  of  guests.  It  is  praiseworthy  in  the 
face  of  this,  that  the  costs  have  been  kept 
down  to  27s.  6d.  per  week  per  guest.  Such 
a  modest  figure  could  not  have  been  achieved 
with  generous  voluntary  help  alone  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Home  has  been  specially 
fortunate  in  securing  personal  services. 
Friends  who  escort  guests  to  and  from  the 
Station,  the  co-operation  of  the  Hoylake 
Rangers  who  correspond  in  Braille  with 
newly-made  deaf-blind  friends  and  help 
them  in  many  ways,  picnics  and  special  con¬ 
cessions  by  the  North  Wales  Steamship 
Company,  have  all  been  features  of  the  work 
and  the  letters  received  from  the  guests 
show  how  much  they  have  been  appreciated. 
“  The  food  was  lovely  and  the  bed  most  com¬ 
fortable  ;  it  was  good  enough  for  the  King,” 
runs  a  typical  letter. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has, 
from  the  beginning,  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
Hoylake  House  and  is  represented  on  its 
Committee.  The  Institute  contributed  £250 
towards  the  cost  of  its  establishment,  and 
has  presented  books,  a  wireless  set,  games  and 
a  Braille  writing  machine  for  the  use  of 
visitors. 

Foreign. 

Industrial  School  for  the  Blind,  Alexandria. 

The  Report  of  the  Alexandria  Blind  School 
for  1936  shows  that  there  are  32  workers 
employed,  including  Moslems,  Copts,  Greeks, 
Jews,  a  Syrian  and  an  Armenian.  A  contract 
from  the  Egyptian  Government  for  the 
supply  of  a  thousand  wastepaper  baskets, 
and  an  order  for  cane  furniture  from  the 
Quarantine  Board,  are  among  the  more 
notable  sales  of  the  year,  while  the  long  list 
of  public  and  semi-public  organisations, 
including  schools,  hospitals  and  hotels,  which 
have  made  purchases  suggest  that  the  work 
done  by  the  School  is  able  to  compete  with 
that  in  other  factories. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

The  44th  Annual  Report  is  one  that  should 
attract  readers  by  its  novelty.  Each  right- 
hand  page  of  the  booklet  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  upper  containing  descriptive  letter- 
press  and  the  lower  extraordinarily  graphic 
photographs,  illustrating  a  tour  through  the 
Home.  We  see  Tom,  a  man  who  has  lost 
his  sight  in  middle  life,  first  at  his  initial 
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interview  with  the  Social  Service  Director, 
who  fills  in  his  application  paper ;  then  in 
the  office  ol  the  Secretary,  who  teUs  him  about 
the  different  industries  carried  on  in  the 
factory;  then  in  the  pleasant  bedroom  which 
he  shares  with  another  blind  man ;  and  then 
as  he  passes  from  department  to  department 
and  is  shown  the  work  carried  on  in  each. 

ANNOUNOMtNTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

s.  d. 

Church  : 

15,567  Smart.  Roland.  Communion  Service 

in  E  flat,  F.5.  .  .  .  .  .  .  o  g 

Organ  : 

15.561  Bach.  Five  Short  Choral  Preludes, 

selected  from  Vol.  6  .  .  . .  . .  05 

15.559  Bach.  Tw'o  Short  Choral  Preludes:  “My 
Soul  exalteth  the  Lord  ”  and  “  Our 
Father,  which  art  in  Heav’n,”  Vol.  7, 

Nos.  42  and  53  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.562  Bach.  Five  Choralvorspiels,  selected 

from  Vol.  9  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

15,619  Milford,  Robin.  Adagio  in  C,  from 

Miniature  String  Quartet  in  G  .  .  04 

1^5.571  Stanley,  John.  Siciliana  and  Borey 

(arr.  by  H.  Wall)  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.481  Whitlock,  P.  W.  Seven  Sketches  (on 
verses  from  the  Psalms),  Book  If, 

Nos.  5-7  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Piano  : 

15.383  Beringer.  A  Complete  Pianoforte  Tutor  6  8 

15,566  Braga,  G.  La  Serenata  (arr.  by  J. 

Rummel)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.540  Burgniiiller,  F.  25  Easy  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  Studies,  Op.  100  (Ed.  by 
O.  Thiimer)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  110 

15.547  Jensen.  Rose  Song,  No.  5  of  6  Fan- 

tasiestiicke,  Op.  7  •  .  •  •  ..05 

15.550  Lind,  Gustave.  An  Old  Italian  Garden 

(Five  Descriptive  Pieces)  .  .  .  .  07 

15.565  Mayerl,  Billy.  Bats  in  the  Belfry  ..  04 

15,614 — 15.615  Walthew,  R.  H.  Two  Sketches 

(1)  A  Memory  (15,614)  .  .  ..,04 

(2)  Noel  (15,615)  . 04 

Dance  : 

15.569  Bowman,  E.  L.  12th  Street  Rag,  Fox- 

Trot  (arr.  by  C.  E.  Wheeler)  .  .  04 

15,618  Carmichael,  H.,  and  Adams,  S.  Little 

Old  Lady,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  04 

15.570  Chandler,  White  and  Cohen.  Canadian 

Capers,  Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15,628  Noble,  R.,  and  Murray,  A.  For  Only 

You,  Song  Fox-Trot .  .  ..  ..  04 

15,625  Samuels,  Whitcup  and  Powell.  Sailing 

Home,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  04 

15,624  Warren,  H.  Remember  Me  ?  Song 

Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Songs  : 

15,564  Bax,  Arnold.  A  Christmas  Carol,  F  : 

D  flat — A^  . .  —  . .  *.04 


15,560  Brahms.  Dein  Blaues  Auge  (Thy  Deep  .v.  d. 

Blue  Eyes) ,  C  :  G^ — E^  . .  . .  04 

15,617  Burleigh,  H.  T.  Jean,  C  :  C — E^  .  .  04 

15.612  Fisher,  H.  Vespers,  F  :  C — F^  .  .  04 

15,621  Fontenailles,  H.  de.  Obstination  (A 

Resolve),  B  :  C — E^  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.613  Head,  Michael.  Ludlow  Town  (The 

First  of  May),  E  :  B^ — ^E^  .  .  .  .  04 

15.563  Nettlefold,  F.  J.  The  Revel,  G  :  B^ — E^  o  4 
15,479  Purcell.  Let  Each  Gallant  Heart,  A  : 

Aj — E^  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.430  Quilter,  Roger.  Hey,  ho,  the  Wind  and 

the  Rain,  Op.  23,  No.  5,  C  :  D — D^..  o  4 
15,616  Somervell,  A.  (arr.  by).  This  Joyful 

Easter-tide,  F  :  C — . .  . .  04 

15.543  Strauss,  R.  Geduld  (O  Wait!),  G  flat; 

Bi— FI  . 05 

Two-Part  Songs  : 

15,620  Keel,  Frederick.  Spring  (Soprano  and 

Contralto)  .  .  . .  . .  ..04 

15.568  Nicholson,  Sydney  H.  Golden  Daffodils 

(Soprano  and  Contralto)  .  .  .  .  04 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 


The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 


Per  Vol. 

Biography  and  Autobiography  :  5.  d. 

15,460 — 15,463  Romany  Life,  A,  by  Gipsy 
Petulengro.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 

F226  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  •59 

15.405 — 15.410  Voltaire,  by  Alfred  Noyes. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  6  Vols.  F508  .  .  80 

Fiction  : 

15,464 — 15,466  Man  From  Nowhere,  The,  by 
Victor  Bridges.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

F226  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ••73 

15,469 — 15,471  Poisoned  Chocolates  Case,  The, 
by  Anthony  Berkeley.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed ,  Paper  Covers. 

3  Vols.  F166  .  .  .  .  ..56 

15.395 — 15.397  Sunshine  Stealer,  by  Berta 

Ruck.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols.  F201  6  q 

15,392 — 15.394  Inspector  French  and  the  Star- 
vel  Tragedy,  by  Freeman  Wills 
Crofts.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

F2og  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  ..70 

15,401 — 15,404  Portcullis  Room,  The,  by 
Valentine  Williams.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

4  Vols.  F221  .  .  .  .  ..56 

15.456 — 15.457  Good-bye,  Mr.  Chips,  by  James 

Hilton.  Uncontracted  Braille,  Large 
Size,  Interlined,  Intermediate  Charac¬ 
ter,  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols.  Fgi  .  .  4  9 

Fiction — Juvenile  : 

15,458 — 15,459  Jane,  Will  You  Behave?  by 
Vera  Barclay.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols. 

•P'133 . 69 

15,467 — 15,468  Captain  Starlight,  by  Percy  F. 

Westerman.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols. 

F123 .  ..63 

15,502 — 15,503  Trooper  Useless,  by  L.  Patrick 
Greene.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed.  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols.  F140  7  o 
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Poetry  and  Drama — Drama  : 

15.519  Two  Blind  Men  and  a  Donkey,  by 
Mathurin  Dondo.  S.E.B.  Inter¬ 
mediate  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  F18 

Religious  and  Devotional — Religious  Works  : 

— 13,449  Worship,  by  Evelyn  Underhill. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.  4  Vols.  F302 

IS  444 — 15,445  Tesus  and  Ourselves,  by  Leslie 

D  Weatherhead,  M.A.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 

Covers.  2  Vols.  E140 
More  Words  of  Encouragement,  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Considine.  (Produced 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Publishers, 
the  Catholic  TruthSociety.)  S.E.B. 

Pocket  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 

Covers.  F31 

Talks  by  Firelight,  by  Vera  Barclay. 
(Produced  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Publishers,  the  Catholic  Truth 

Society.)  S.E.B.  Pocket  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  F29 

Travel  and  Topography  : 

15-5^5 — London  :  The  Unique  City,  by 
S.  E.  Rasmussen.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
3  Vols.  F212 


15,513 


15.514 


Vol. 
s.  d. 


■2  3 


7  3 


3  3 


3  3 


MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  repre.sent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

4,061-8  The  Edge  o’  Beyond,  by  Gertrude  Page, 

8  Uo/s.  {Limited  Edition)  .  .  .  .  5  6 

[British  Customers)  .  .  . ,  ..26 


NEW  APPARATUS. 

GENT.’S  NICKEL  POCKET  WATCHES. 

Owing  to  a  recent  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the 
Swiss  franc,  it  has  been  necessary  to  revise  the  price 
of  the  above.  The  revised  price  is  as  follows 
Catalogue  No.  9191-  I-ist  Price  £1.  t2s.  6d.  Special 
Price  £1.  gs.  3d.** 

**  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  'institutions 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

AMERICAN  EMBOSSED  WORLD  ATLAS. 

A  series  of  embossed  geographical  and  historical 
maps  has  recently  been  published  in  America  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.  They  were  produced  by  a  Works 
Project  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  plates 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  There  are  350 
maps,  contained  by  fifties  in  seven  folders  each 
measuring  29  inches  by  22  inches  by  i  inch  and 
weighing  approximately  7  lbs.  The  maps,  which  are 
in  loose  form  in  the  folders,  are  not  arranged  geographi- 

(^ally _ Folder  E,  for  instance,  contains  outline  physical 

and  political  maps  of  Switzerland,  Finland,  Denmark 
Prussia,  Palestine,  Ancient  Greece,  etc.— but  a  list  of 
the  maps,  in  Braille  and  type,  is  pasted  on  page  2  of 
the  cover  of  each  folder.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  supplying  a  complete  set  of  this  series  to  purchaser-s 
in  this  country  should  not  exceed  .$17.50.  exclusive  of 
freight  charges.  Those  who  are  interested  and  con¬ 
template  placing  orders  should  apply  to  the  Secr^ary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  r. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 


Vols. 


4 

6 


5 

4 


II 


10 


1 

2 


Biography  : 

Gore,  Charles,  by  G.  L.  Prestige  .  . 

Education  : 

Simpson,  J.  H.  Sane  Schooling.  . 

English  Literature  : 

Wyld,  H.  C.  Short  History  of  English  .  . 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

Freeman,  John.  Letters  (Ed.  by  G.  Freeman 
and  J.  Squire)  .  . 

Stern,  G.  B.  Monogram  .  . 

History  : 

Various  Authors.  Persian  Empire  and  the  West 
(Cambridge  Ancient  History)  .  . 

Miscellaneous  : 

Osborne,  Dorothy.  Letters  (Ed.  by  E.  A.  Parry) 

Philosophy  : 

Venn,  J.  Empirical  and  Inductive  Logic 

Poetry  i 

Boulter,  J.  Poems  (Presented  by  the  Author) 
Wellesley,  Dorothy.  Poems  of  Ten  Years 
Theology  and  Religions  : 

Kirk,  K.  E.  Principles  of  Moral  Theology 


TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Committee, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 

Committee. 

Records. 

Fiction  : 

Bramah,  Ernest.  The  Wallet  of  Kai-Lung 

Non-fiction  : 

Bible — Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew 
Chesterton,  G.  K.  Autobiography 
Cooper,  Duff.  Tallyrand.. 

Maiirois,  Andre.  King  Edward  VI I  and  his 
Times 

Starkie,  W.  Raggle-Taggle 
Sutherland,  H.  The  Arches  of  the  Years 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Fiction  : 

Collins,  Wilkie.  The  Moonstone 
Galsworthy,  John.  The  Man  of  Property  .  . 
Grey,  Zane.  The  U.P.  Trail 
Howard,  L.,  and  others.  For  They  Know  What 

They  do  and  other  stories  . 

Van  Dine,  S.S.  The  Kidnap  Murder  Case  .  . 

Non-fiction  :  ^  • 

Brown,  Dr.  John  and  others,  Rab  and  his 
Friends,  and  Marjorie  Fleming,  and  Short 

Stories  ..  ••  ••  •*  ••  ** 

Drummond,  H.  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 

World 

Fabre,  H.  The  Mason  Bees  .  . 

Millikan,  R.  A.  Science  and  the  New  Civilisa¬ 
tion 

Parkman,  F.  The  Oregon  Trail . 

Strachey,  L.  Elizabeth  and  Essex 
Sutton  G.  M.  Birds  in  the  Wilderness .  . 


11 

3 

14 

16 

14 

16 

12 


26 

19 

23 

7 

12 


10 

2 

10 

7 

20 

12 

9 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

additions. 

ction  : 

Ayres,  Ruby  M.  Feather  . 4 

Benson,  Stella,  Mundos  . .  •  •  •  •  5 
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Bentley,  Phyllis.  Freedom,  Farewell  .  . 
Bindloss,  Harold.  Lady  of  the  Plain  .  . 

Blake,  Nicholas.  Thou  Shell  of  Death 
Bradshaw,  Nina.  Tommy  Lass 
Clouston,  J.  Storer.  Scots  Wha  Ha’e  .  . 

Crofts,  F.  Wills.  Man  Overboard 
Deeping,  Warwick.  House  of  Adventure 
Dell,  Ethel  M.  Honeyball  Farm 
Dickson,  Carter.  Red  Widow  Murders 
Frankau,  Gilbert.  Farewell  Romance  .  . 
Gulbranssen,  Trygve  (Translator  Naomi  Walford). 

Beyond  Sing  the  Woods 
Hodson,  J.  L.  Carnival  at  Blackport  .  . 
Johnston,  Mary.  Michael  Forth 
Logan,  Mrs.  Duncan.  William  Looks  On 
Lord  Halifax’s  Ghost  Book 
Macdonell,  A.  G.  Lords  and  Masters  .  . 
Mackenzie,  Compton.  Sylvia  and  Michael 
Montgomery,  L.  M.  Anne  of  Windy  Willows 
Nordhoff,  C.,  &  J.  N.  Hall.  Pitcairn’s  Island  .  . 
Oliver,  G.  Kent.  Gideon’s  Lady 
Orczy,  Baroness.  Sir  Percy  Leads  the  Band  .  . 

'  "  Ouida.”  Dog  of  Flanders  and  Other  Stories 
Poulteney,  C.  B.  Roddie  .  .  .  and  the  Rest  .  . 
“  Preedy,  George  R.”  Poisoners 
Rees,  Rosemary.  Dear  Acquaintance  .  . 

Sandys,  Oliver.  Just  Lil 
Sutcliffe,  Halliwell.  Shameless  Wayne 
Syrett,  Netta.  Farm  on  the  Downs 
Miscellaneous  : 

Bryant,  Arthur.  Stanley  Baldwin 
Childers,  J.  S.  Sailing  South  American  Skies  .  . 
Cummings,  Geraldine.  Beyond  Human  Per¬ 
sonality  .  . 

,  Ervine,  St.  John.  God’s  Soldier  :  General 
William  Booth  .  . 

Fosdick,  H.  E.  Meaning  of  Prayer 
Frost,  Robert.  Selected  Poems  (E.  W.  Austin 
Memorial) 

Herbert,  A.  P.  What  a  Word  .  . 

Holtby,  Winifred  (Ed.  by  Alice  Holtby  and  Jean 
McWilliam).  Letters  to  a  Friend 
Mathews,  Shailer.  New  Testament  Times  in 
Palestine.  175  b.c. — 135  a.d.  (E.  W. 
Austin  Memorial) 

*Nicoll,  A.  English  Theatre 
Reynardson,  Capt.  H.  Birch.  High  Street, 
Africa 

Sabatini,  Rafael.  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia 
Seton- Watson,  R.  W.  Britain  in  Europe,  1789- 
,  1914  (in  continuation) 

Spender,  J.  A.  Great  Britain  ;  Empire  and 
Commonwealth,  1886-1935  (E.  W.  Austin 

Memorial) 

Steiner,  R.  Three  Lectures  (Zarathustra, 
Hermes,  Moses)  .  . 

Streeter,  Canon.  God  Who  Speaks  (Warburton 
Lectures,  1933-35) 

Wright,  R.  S.  (Editor).  Asking  Them  Questions 


Vols. 

8 

5 

4 

4 

3 

5 
5 
5 

4 
9 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

6 
5 

4 

5 

6 

5 

3 
-> 

5 

4 
4 
7 


3 

3 

^3 

4 

2 

4 

7 

5 

3 

4 

6 

I-IO 


16 


3 

4 


Juvenile  : 

Johansen,  F.  H.  Henry  Against  the  Gang  . .  2 

Phillips,  J.  S.  Malay  Adventure  . .  . .  3 

Wynne,  May.  The  House  of  Whispers  . .  . .  3 


Welsh  : 

*Gruflfydd,  W.  J.  Y  Flodeugerdd  Gymraeg  . .  2 

Esperanto  : 

Ferber,  Edna.  Fanny  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  6 

German  : 

Fontane,  T.  Ellernkilipp  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Moon  : 

Bryant,  A.  National  Character  .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

Grey  of  Fallodon,  Viscount.  Charm  of  Birds  . .  4 


*  Stereotyped  book. 


SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  THE  BLIND,  MARCH,  1938. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner’s  Trust  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  the  annual  value  of  ;^40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  March  5th,  and  Monday, 
March  7th.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident. 
It  is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  on  or 
before  Saturday,  February  19th,  so  that  the. candidates’ 
names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 

The  Gardner  Trustees  wish  it  to  be  known  that  the 
standard  of  knowledge,  as  displayed  in  answers  to  the 
History  questions,  has  been  distinctly  low  at  recent 
examinations.  They  regard  this  subject  as  being  of 
great  importance  and  they  will  be  unable  to  award 
scholarships  to  candidates  who  are  inadequately 
prepared. 


GIFTS  TO  PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete 
their  training  in  the  Spring  Term  and  whom  they  can 
recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  Henry  Stainsby 
Memorial  Fund  should  send  without  delay  for  a  form 
of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches, 
Braille  typewHters,  apparatus  9,nd  Braille  books. 


VACANCIES,  31st  JANUARY,  1938. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Bhnd  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .  i 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  i 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

St.  Leonard’s  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  — 

{Several  vacancies  during  winter  months) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

Sunshine  Home  for  Bhnd  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

(i  application  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  3 
(2  applications  under  considercUion) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Bhnd  Babies,  Southport  10 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

{Applications for  Easter  Holidays  and  School 
Journey  Parties  throughout  the  Summer 
may  now  be  received) 

LONDON  ASSpCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Bhnd  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Home  for  Bhnd  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240.  Southlands  Road.  Bickley,  Kehl^.  .  i 


ADVOmSEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

Blind  Lady  requires  Stainsby  Braille  Writer,  second¬ 
hand,  cheap.  Apply  :  W.S.,  c/o  Editor,  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 


BLIND  WOMAN  needs  the  services  of  a  Voluntary 
Sighted  Braillist  to  copy  out  information  in  connection 
with  various  humanitarian  causes  in  which  she  is 
interested. — Please  write  to  Miss  Olga  Roper,  37, 
Carless  Avenue,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17. 
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Authors’  MSS.  touched  up,  typewritten,  and 
sold. — Donald  Craig,  Holycross,  Thurles,  Co. 
Tipperary. 


MAT  FOREMAN  for  Blind  Workshop.  Power  trim¬ 
ming — Pension  scheme. — Apply,  stating  age,  experience 
and  wages  required,  with  copies  of  two  recent  testi¬ 
monials,  to  Secretary,  Blind  Asylum,  Park  Street, 
Bristol. 


Home  Teacher  required  by  the  South  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Institution  for  the  Blind,  North  Hill, 
Plymouth.  Applications  stating  age,  experience,  and 
accompanied  by  copies  of  testimonials  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Superintendent. 


BRISTOL  ROYAL  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

Vacancy  caused  by  Retirement  of  General  Manager 
next  June.  Qualifications  required — Administrative 
ability  ;  experience  with  blind  people  ;  accountancy. 
Salary  not  less  than  ;^450.  Applicants  should  state 
the  amount  of  present  salary  and  qualifications. — 
Address  Secretary,  Blind  Asylum,  Park  Street,  Bristol. 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind 

(incorporated),  invites  applications  for  the  post  of 
Organising  Secretary.  Applicants,  men  or  women, 
should  have  experience  of  public  administration  and 
of  social  work.  The  Association  is  a  regional  group 
of  voluntary  and  statutory  bodies  working  for  the  blind 
in  the  midlands,  east,  and  south-east  of  England,  with 
offices  in  London.  Salary  from  ;^5oo  according  to 
qualifications.  Applications,  stating  age,  experience 
and  qualifications,  with  copies  of  three  recent  testi¬ 
monials,  to  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Chairman,  at 
14,  Howick  Place,  London,  S.W.  i,  to  be  marked 
“  S.R.A.B.  ;  Secretary,”  and  to  reach  the  Office  by 
March  2nd,  1938. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  af  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary,  N.I.I.P.,  Aldwych  House, 
London,  W.C.2,  or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


LINDSEY  (LINCOLNSHIRE)  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Home  Teacher. 

.\pplications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home 
Teacher  and  trading  organiser.  Previous  e.xperience 
of  blind  welfare  work,  trading  undertakings  and  sales 
organisation  is  essential.  Salary  ^156  per  annum, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
and  Other  Officers  Superannuation  Act. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  provide  a 
car,  and  will  receive  a  travelling  allowance  based  on 
mileage  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s  scale. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned,  and  should  be  returned,  together  with 
copies  of  two  recent  testimonials,  not  later  than 
28th  February. 

ERIC  W.  SCORER'; 

County  Offices,  Clerk  of  the  Couvty  Council. 

Lincoln.  • 


'Cyttcj^cu 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  (TOWN  AND  COUNTY) 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Home 
Teacher  of  the  Blind.  Commencing  salary  will  be 
^130  to  ;£i56  per  annum  according  to  whether  the 
successful  candidate  possesses  a  Home  Teacher’s 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
Apphcants  must  not  have  attained  the  age  of  40  years. 

The  appointment  in  the  first  instance  will  be  for  a 
probationary  period  of  12  months.  Applications 
accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials 
must  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Friday, 
25th  February. 

David  J.  R.^wlinson, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

21-25,  Gray  Street, 

Northampton. 


EAST  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

BLIND  WELFARE  OFFICER. 

The  County  Council  require  the  services  of  a  female 
Bhnd  Welfare  Officer  who  will  also  act  as  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  East  Suffolk  County  Association  for 
the  Bhnd. 

Commencing  salary  i,^^o  rising  to  /300  per  annum  by 
annual  increments  of  los.  after  approved  service. 
Motor  car  allowance  will  be  paid  according  to  the  County 
Council’s  scale  for  the  use  of  the  Officer’s  car. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
medical  examination  and  to  contribute  to  the  Council’s 
superannuation  fund.  The  appointment  will  be 
terminable  by  three  months’  notice  on  either  side. 

Apphcants  must  be  under  forty  years  of  age  and 
preference  will  be  given  to  women  with  experience  in 
social  work. 

Apphcations  accompanied  by  two  recent  testi¬ 
monials  should  be  received  by  the  undersigned  not 
later  than  Saturday,  February  26th. 

Canvassing  will  be  a  disqualification. 

CECIL  OAKES, 

Clerk  of  the  Counc  il. 

County  Hall,  Ipswich. 

February  ist,  1938. 


SURREY  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 
Appointment  of  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 

The  Surrey  County  Council  invite  apphcations  from 
women  (sighted)  for  the  above  appointment.  Can¬ 
didates  should  possess  the  Home  Teachers’  Certificate. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  on  the  staff  of  the 
County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  medical  examination  and  to  contribute  to 
the  Local  Government  and  other  Officers  Superannua¬ 
tion  Act. 

Salary  ;^i5o  per  annum,  rising  by  annual  increments 
of  los.  to  £200  per  annum,  with  travelling  and 
subsistence  expenses  according  to  the  County  Scale. 

Apphcations,  stating  age,  qualifications,  and  ex¬ 
perience,  together  with  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials  should  be  made  on  the  prescribed  form 
and  sent  on  or  before  28th  February,  1938,  to  the 
County  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  County  Hall, 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  from  whom  copies  of  the 
application  form  may  be  obtained,  and  to  whom  any 
enquiries  relating  to  the  appointment  should  be 
addressed. 

Dudley  Aukland, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 

County  Hall, 

Kingston-upon-Thames. 
gth  February,  1938. 
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HELEN  KELLER’S  JOURNAL 

By  MARY  G.  THOMAS. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  February  21st,  a  review  copy  of  the  Journal  (published 
by  Michael  Joseph,  Ltd.,  17-18,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C.2,  price  los.  6d.  net) 
i  was  put  into  my  hands.  It  was  the  day  after  that  eventful  Sunday 
jwhen  Mr.  Eden  had  resigned  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  and  Herr  Hitler 
*had  made  a  speech  in  which  he  had  once  again  voiceci  his  scorn  for  the 
League  of  Nations. 

I  opened  the  book  with  a  slight  feeling  of  incongruity,  for  it  seemed 
hardly  likely  that  the  journal  of  a  deaf-blind  American  woman,  written  as  it  was  under  the 
shadow  of  acute  personal  loss,  would  have  anything  appropriate  to  say  to  a  London  reader  on 
a  day  when  European  problems  loomed  so  large.  But  almost  the  first  words  I  read  were 
these  ;  “  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Eden’s  courage  must  be  remarkable,  since  he  undertakes  to  prove 
in  face  of  general  disbelief  that  sneers  against  the  League  of  Nations  are  unjustified.” 

The  words  were  startlingly  relevant,  but  the  sentence  quoted  is  only  one  among  many 
that  show  how  the  writer’s  passionate  longing  for  better  understanding  among  the  nations  and 
strong  democratic  sympathies  prevailed  even  at  a  time  of  personal  sorrow.  She  sheds  “  proud 
tears  for  the  masses  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  create  a  more  enlightened  and  civilised  nation 
in  Spain  ”  ;  she  “  cannot  believe  that  the  stronger  Britain  is  in  armaments  the  greater  will  be 
the  certainty  of  peace  ”  ;  she  considers  that  Russia  is  now  “  emerging  stronger  than  ever  from 
its  age-long  fight  against  hunger  and  ignorance.”  Her  views  on  Nazi  Germany  are  uncompro¬ 
mising,  and  she  expresses  them  with  vigour  :  “  National-Socialist  Germany  .  .  .  has  reverted 
to  the  darkest  of  the  Dark  Ages,  denying  personal  freedom  to  the  young,  suppressing  all 
opinions  different  from  what  it  prescribes,  prohibiting  all  criticism  of  drama,  films,  books, 
painting  and  sculpture  except  those  which  are  handled  from  the  Nazi  point  of  view.”  Her 
letter  to  the  German  publisher  of  her  books  in  reply  to  one  which  she  admits  ”  excited  a  turmoil 
of  mental  insurrection  in  my  mind  ”  is  fearless  and  unequivocal. 

Some  of  those  who  have  read  Miss  Keller’s  earlier  writings  or  have  followed  her  wonderful 
life-story,  have  been  tempted  to  regard  her  as  someone  who,  intensely  affectionate  and  receptive. 
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was  perhaps  unconsciously  moulded  to  the 
will  of  her  beloved  Teacher,  whose  strong 
personality  is  so  strikingly  portrayed  in 
Miss  Braddy’s  biography.  Would  Miss 
Keller,  without  Teacher,  be  able  to  hold 
hen,  own  ?  To  such  critics,  the  Journal 
should  provide  a  completely  satisfactory 
answer.  It  is  the  first  work  of  Miss  Keller’s 
to  have  been  wTitten  and  published  since 
Mrs.  Macy’s  death,  and  in  it  we  see  the 
writer  as  undoubtedly  affectionate  and  re¬ 
ceptive,  but  as  something  much  more.  We 
see  her  as  a  woman  of  unquenchable  spirit, 
able,  even  in  the  first  months  of  a  bereave¬ 
ment  so  crushing  that  we  cannot  pretend  to 
understand  it,  to  steel  herself  to  look  not 
only  on  her  own  things  but  also  on  the  things 
of  others.  At  a  moment  when  self¬ 
absorption  could  surely  have  been  condoned 
she  shows  perhaps  more  clearly  than  in  any 
other  of  her  writings  the  fine  flower  of  Mrs. 
Macy’s  teaching  ;  one  cannot  read  the  Journal 
without  a  new  sense  of  admiration  for  a 
teacher  who  could  prepare  a  pupil  to  meet 
sorrow  so  gallantly  and  could  inspire  such 
self-reliance. 

The  Journal  covers  a  strenuous  five  months 
of  Miss  Keller’s  life,  and  describes  how  in 
1936-37,  accompanied  by  her  loved  friend 
Miss  Polly  Thomson,  she  visited  England, 
Scotland  and  France,  and  then  returned  to 
America  for  a  few  weeks  before  setting  out 
once  more  to  visit  Japan  as  the  guest  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  The  story  ends  with 
her  arrival  at  Nippon,  and  one  hopes  that 
another  volume  may  take  up  the  tale  from 
there. 

Throughout  Miss  Keller  writes  simply  and 
with  charm.  Deeply  interested  as  she  is  in 
public  affairs — the  Abdication,  the  war  in 
Spain,  life  in  Germany,  conditions  in  Russia, 
and  the  inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt 
all  figure  in  her  pages — she  manages  to 
wTite  of  them  without  being  ponderous,  and 
her  judgments  are  always  fresh  and  vital. 
She  shows  herself  as  keenly  perceptive  as 
ever  of  things  about  her,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  quote  countless  examples  of 
vivid  turns  of  phrase.  Of  dead  partridges  she 
Avrites :  “  The  limp  still  forms  with  soft 
silken  feathers  ”  ;  of  the  smell  of  London  : 
“  Large  smell  areas  of  fresh  grass  and  haw¬ 
thorn  blossoms  in  spring-time  broken  up 
among  the  thoroughfares.”  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  are  the  comments  she 
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makes  on  the  hands  she  touches:  “  I  felt  the 
silent  throbbing  sorrow  in  his  handclasp,” 
or  ”  Hot  dirty  little  hands  full  of  good-will,” 
or  “It  was  good  to  feel  Polly’s  fingers  less 
weighted  by  grief  than  they  have  been  for 
months,”  or  again,  “  I  could  feel  a  twinkle 
of  the  eye  in  her  hand  in  mine.” 

Those  who  claim  to  find  in  Miss  Keller’s 
pages  examples  of  verbalism  will  be  hard  put 
to  it  to  maintain  their  theories  here  ;  for  the 
Journal  is  essentially  a  first-hand  document, 
full  of  graphic  sketches  of  men,  women  and 
places  that  are  instinct  with  life.  Perhaps 
she  sees  people  more  kindly  and  less  critically 
than  some  of  us  ;  but  may  not  the  reason  for 
this  be  that  men  and  women  meeting  some¬ 
one  who  carries  a  double  handicap  so  gal¬ 
lantly  are  constrained  to  show  her  their  best 
side  ?  One  suspects  that  even  King  John, 
whom  Miss  Keller  admits  that  she  has 
always  thought  “  extremely  stupid  and  ob¬ 
stinate  ”  (almost  the  only  harsh  judgment  of 
an  individual  in  her  pages)  would  have 
behaved  more  mannerly  to  her  than  to 
his  rather  truculent  barons  at  Runny- 
mede. 

For  whatever  our  views  on  Miss  Keller’s 
politics — and  to  some  people  she  may  seem 
too  Left  in  her  sympathies — no  one  can  fail 
to  find  her  as  lovable  as  she  is  courageous. 
She  makes  friends  with  people  in  railway- 
carriages,  is  delighted  when  a  waiter  re¬ 
members  having  met  her  before,  does  not 
mind  having  her  work  interrupted  by 
children,  tells  us  what  she  has  had  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  her 
pious  resolutions  about  dieting  went  all  to 
pieces  before  a  grand  dinner  on  board  ship. 
Surely  a  Journal,  if  it  is  to  be  readable,  should 
be  like  that,  with  something  intimate  and 
homely  about  it,  so  that  we  feel  we  are  being 
treated  as  friends. 

Augustus  Muir,  in  his  Foreword  to  the 
book,  writing  of  Mrs.  Macy’s  death  and  of  its 
effect  on  Miss  Keller,  says ;  “  To  most 
people  in  the  same  straits  life  would  have 
had  no  longer  any  significance.”  But  be¬ 
cause  Miss  Keller  is  worthy  of  the  teacher 
she  loved,  she  is  able  to  write  in  the  closing 
lines  of  her  Journal,  penned  just  before  she 
and  Miss  Thomson  landed  in  Japan  :  “As 
I  stood  on  deck  this  morning  in  the  mist  of 
dawn,  looking  westward  to  the  land  where 
a  Great  Adventure  awaits  me,  I  thought  I 
could  feel  her  by  my  side.” 
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Blind  Musician’s  Talk  on  William  Wolsten- 
holme. — To  Mr.  H.  G.  Newell,  Mus.Bac.,  fell  the 
honour  on  January  12th  of  delivering  the  first  of 
a  new  series  of  the  talks  given  from  time  to  time 
at  the  Upper  Norwood  Public  Library.  Taking  as 
his  subject  the  work  and  personality  of  William 
Wolstenholme,  the  eminent  blind  organist  and 
composer,  Mr.  Newell  said  that,  by  his  death  in 
1931,  the  blind  world  lost  a  great  man  indeed. 
Unrivalled  in  his  day  for  his  powers  of  extem¬ 
porisation,  he  was  also  a  proficient  Greek 
scholar,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Braille 
Musical  Magazine."  The  least  ambitious  of 
men,  he  cared  little  whether  or  not  his  music 
achieved  publication,  and  it  was  from  the 
compositions  still  in  MS.  that  many  of  Mr. 
Newell’s  admirable  musical  illustrations  were 
drawn.  Earlier  in  the  evening,  he  had  given 
the  younger  generation  a  talk  at  the  piano  on 
German,  French  and  Italian  composers. 

Celebration  of  Founder’s  Day  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College. — On  Wednesday,  March  2nd, 
the  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  College  was  commemorated  by  a  short 
Service,  held  in  the  Gardner  Hall,  at  which  the 
Bishop  of  Croydon  was  present. 

The  appropriate  Prayers  were  read  by  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  Whittleton,  Vicar  of  St.  Jude’s, 
Thornton  Heath,  a  former  pupil  of  the  College, 
and  the  Lesson  was  read  by  Mr.  Ronald  Mason, 
a  present  pupil. 

The  Bishop  gave  a  short  address,  full  of 
inspiration,  to  the  pupils,  staff  and  friends. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  pupils  enjoyed  a 
Birthday  Tea,  generously  provided  by  the  Old 
Students’  Guild. 

Talks  on  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind. — Lt.-Col. 
Battye,  who  contributes  to  this  issue  an  article 
on  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  has  recently  been 
giving  some  very  successful  talks  on  this  subject. 
In  February  he  addressed  a  meeting  of '  the 
workers  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  their  canteen  at  lunch  time  ; 
the  workers  were  very  interested,  several  of  them 
seeking  further  information  on  Guide  Dogs  and 
all  considerably  amused  at  the  speaker’s 
humorous  sallies.  Early  this  month.  Colonel 
Battye  gave  a  talk  to  the  elder  pupils  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind.  He 
sketched  the  growth  of  the  movement  and  said 
how  anxious  he  was  for  the  services  of  Guide 
Dogs  to  be  as  fully  appreciated  and  as  widely 
used  in  this  country  as  they  are  in  America. 
He  described  the  selection  and  training  of  the 
dogs  and  the  care  which  is  taken  to  match  dog 


and  owner.  The  students  enthusiastically 
showed  their  appreciation  of  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  talks  they  had  heard  for  a  long 
time. 

Blind  Leads  the  Sighted. — Two  sighted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Peterborough  Branch  staff  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  a  visit  to 
Headquarters  last  month,  had  the  following 
interesting  experience. 

"  At  1.3,”  writes  one  of  them,  “  we  met  at 
King’s  Cross  Station  a  blind  organiser,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Scott,  of  Lincoln,  who  was  accompanying  us 
to  Headquarters.  Having  no  knowledge  of 
our  whereabouts  in  London,  we  quite  expected 
that  we  should  take  the  tube  or  ’bus  to  our 
destination,  but  to  our  amazement  Mr.  Scott 
informed  us  that  it  would  only  take  us  twenty 
minutes  to  walk  there,  and  if  we  put  him  on 
the  Euston  Road,  we  could  reach  our  Head¬ 
quarters  in  plenty  of  time.  We  all  linked  arms 
and  began  our  very  cheerful  journey.  After 
crossing  the  roads  a  few  times,  he  asked  us 
if  we  were  near  a  certain  road  or  Underground- 
Station,  and  we  said  ‘  Yes,’  and  he  said  '  Carry 
on  until  we  come  to  Gt.  Portland  Street  Station, 
and  then  turn  left.’  We  arrived  in  excellent 
time  for  the  meeting  at  1.30. 

“  Mr.  Scott  has  been  away  from  London  for 
14  years,  but  when  in  London  he  gained  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  city’s  streets.  He 
remembered  exactly  where  he  was  almost  as 
though  he  were  still  living  in  London." 

New  Social  Centre  at  Harrogate. — The  Harro¬ 
gate  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  (including 
Ripon)  are  embarking  upon  a  new  enterprise, 
says  the  Pateley  Bridge  Herald.  Following  a 
sale  for  the  clearance  of  stock  from  the  Society’s 
premises  in  Station  Parade,  Harrogate,  the 
premises  will  be  opened  as  a  new  social 
centre  for  the  blind.  The  Society  are  giving 
up  the  retail  side  of  goods  to  concentrate  entirely 
on  the  provision  of  social  amenities  for  the 
blind. 

Two  Memorial  Services. — At  the  memorial 
service  for  M.  Aime  Joseph  de  Fleuriau,  formerly 
French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s, 
and  President  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy, 
held  last  month  at  Notre  Dame  de  France, 
Leicester  Place,  London,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  was  represented  by  its  Secretary- 
General,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar.  Mr.  Eagar  also 
represented  the  Institute,  the  Moon  Society 
and  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  at  the 
memorial  service  for  Dr.  William  Wyamar 
Vaughan,  formerly  headmaster  of  Rugby  School, 
held  at  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields. 
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Blind  Welfare  Association  for  Northern  Ire¬ 
land. — A  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  been  anxious  that  the  blind  of  Northern 
Ireland  should  receive  as  much  consideration 
as  the  blind  of  Great  Britain  have  held  meetings 
recently,  and  as  an  outcome  an  organisation 
was  formed  last  month  at  a  meeting  of  sym¬ 
pathisers  from  all  over  Northern  Ireland, 
held  in  Belfast.  The  new  organisation  is  to  be 
known  as.  the  Blind  Welfare  Association  for 
Northern  Ireland.  Its  purpose  is  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  blind  persons  resident  in  the  Six 
Counties,  and  its  objects  inter  alia  are  to  see  that 
blind  people  are  in  receipt  of  sufficient  subsist¬ 
ence,  to  arrange  for  them  to  be  taught  Braille, 
to  enable  them  to  be  occupied  by  arranging  for 
home  teaching  in  some  trade  or  hobby,  and 
generally  to  look  after  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Herbert  Quin,  F.C.A.,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  organisation  at  the  meeting, 
and  he  undertook  to  act  in  that  capacity  until 
the  General  Council  could  be  set  up.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Scott,  Chairman  of  Directors,  Northern  Bank, 
Ltd.,  was  appointed  Honorary  Treasurer  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Sweeney  was  appointed  Honorary 
Secretary. 

The  General  Council  will  comprise  one  repre¬ 
sentative  upon  each  County  Council  and  one 
from  each  County  Committee  ;  one  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Belfast  ; 
one  from  the  Londonderry  Welfare  for  the  Blind 
Society,  and  one  from  the  Belfast  Corporation  ; 
and  the  honorary  officials  as  ex  officio  members. 
Each  County  Council  will  be  requested  to  form 
a  County  Committee  which  would  include 
representatives  of  the  County  Council  and  others 
in  the  County  who  are  sympathetic  towards  the 
movement. 

The  organisation  has  received  the  promise  of 
whole-hearted  co-operation  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Northern  Ireland  through  the  Minister 
for  Home  Affairs,  Sir  Dawson  Bates,  Bart.,  M.P., 
who  recognised  the  need  for  such  an  organisation. 

The  address  of  the  Association  is  6,  Howard 
Street,  Belfast,  the  office  of  the  Belfast  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind. 

A  New  Departure  in  Instructing  the  Blind. — 

Last  month  a  gathering  took  place  at  the  Social 
Centre  for  the  Blind,  Starkey  Street,  Hey  wood, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  certificates  of 
prohciency  to  blind  people  who  had  attended 
instruction  classes  at  the  Social  Centre  last  year. 
The  President,  Mr.  Fred  Bouchier,  made  a  very 
interesting  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
made  the  following  remarks  on  “  a  new  depar¬ 
ture  ”  in  instructing  the  blind.  “  We  have  held 
three  sessions  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
each  comprising  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  As  this 
was  purely  an  experimental  scheme  and  one 
not,  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  attempted 


by  any  other  voluntary  agency,  we  feel  that 
other  agencies  would  like  to  know  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  and  advantages  of  instruction  which 
we  have  experienced.  The  disadvantages  of 
individual  tuition  at  the  homes  of  blind  are 
threefold,  viz.  :  (i)  The  lack  of  time  at  the 

disposal  of  the  Home  Teacher  ;  (2)  the  severe 
limits  placed  upon  the  scope  of  instruction 
given  :  (3)  the  lack  of  proper  and  adequate 

supervision  over  the  students  and  their  work. 
The  advantages  of  group  or  class  instruction 
are  :  (i)  The  Home  Teacher  is  afforded  oppor¬ 
tunities  by  comparison  to  study  the  different 
temperaments  of  her  blind  students  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  more  readily  brought  to  apparent  cases 
of  retarded  reception  and  retention  ;  (2)  blind 
students  conscientiously  apply  themselves  to  the 
subject  matter  upon  which  they  are  receiving 
instruction  and  class  instruction  creates  a 
greater  spirit  of  conhdence  ;  they  are  more 
communicative  one  with  the  other  and  develop 
the  habit  of  asking  questions  regarding  the 
subject  with  which  they  are  dealing  ;  (3)  class 
instruction  we  have  found  is  an  advantage  to 
those  students  who  are  somewhat  retarded. 
It  has  been  observed  that  they  listen  carefully 
and  follow  instruction  given  to  other  members 
of  the  class.  The  opposite  is  usually  found  in 
classes  of  sighted  students,  viz.  :  the  retarded 
students  are  susceptible  to  inferiority  complex. 
In  the  case  of  blind  students  we  have  not  found 
this  to  exist.  If  they  do  not  understand  any 
given  certain  matter,  they  appear  to  welcome  an 
opportunity  of  searching  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  it  ;  (4)  another  great  advantage  of 

class  instruction  is,  it  extends  the  social  inter¬ 
course  of  our  blind  people  and  ensures  their 
attendance  at  their  social  centres.  In  Heywood 
many  of  the  students  stay  for  tea  at  the  Centre, 
and  the  afternoon  which  commenced  with 
useful  instruction  finishes  with  social  and 
recreative  entertainment. 

“  We  are  satisfied  that  the  establishment  of 
class  instruction  is  a  source  of  real  happiness 
to  the  blind  students.” 

Application  to  Send  Partially  Blind  Boy  to 
Special  School  Fails. — At  the  Slough  Police 
Court  last  month,  Emanuel  Buckland,  a 
caravan  dweller  living  in  a  hut  in  a  held  off  the 
Wexham — Uxbridge  Road,  successfully  resisted 
an  attempt  of  the  Bucks  Education  Committee 
to  send  his  boy  of  twelve,  who  is  partially  blind, 
to  a  school  at  Bristol. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Wilkins,  solicitor,  represented  the 
Bucks  Education  Committee,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  M. 
Peecock  appeared  for  Buckland. 

The  case  is  reported  as  follows  in  the  Slough 
Observer.  Mr.  Wilkins  said  the  child  could  not 
read  ordinary  school  books,  and  the  defendant 
had  been  asked  on  numerous  occasions  to  consent 
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to  the  boy  going  to  a  certified  school  and  had 
refused. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Bartlett,  chief  school 
attendance  officer,  said  he  saw  the  mother  of 
the  boy,  and  she  said  she  and  her  husband 
were  satisfied  with  the  education  the  child 
was  receiving  at  the  local  school.  They  had 
taken  the  boy  to  Windsor  Hospital  and  were 
putting  ointment  on  his  eyes.  They  resented  the 
idea  that  the  child  should  be  taken  away  from 
them.  They  wished  to  retain  the  boy  and 
would  do  their  utmost  for  him. 

Dr.  Sidney  Wilson  Savage,  deputy  medical 
officer  for  the  County,  said  he  visited  George 
Green  School  and  saw  the  child  there.  The 
boy  was  suffering  from  an  extreme  form  of 
myopia,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  read 
ordinary  school  books.  The  child  ought  to  go 
to  a  residential  school  where  proper  facilities 
were  provided. 

Dr.  Francis  Montague  Day,  medical  officer 
for  Bucks,  said  the  child  could  not  be  educated 
at  an  ordinary  elementary  school  and  it  was 
desirable  that  he  should  go  to  a  special  school. 
The  parents  said  they  were  doing  their 
best  for  the  boy,  and  they  did  not  think  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  a  special 
school. 

Miss  Margaret  Leat,  assistant  mistress  at 
George  Green  School,  said  the  boy  could  not 
read  the  ordinary  books  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Fosdick,  school  attendance  officer,  said 
the  parents  refused  to  let  the  boy  go  to  a  blind 
school.  If  he  went,  they  were  quite  sure  that 
he  would  die,  and  they  declined  to  let  the  boy 
go  away  from  them. 

Buckland  said  he  sent  the  boy  to  George 
Green  School,  and  if  he  was  sent  on  an  errand 
he  brought  back  the  right  change.  He  possessed 
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good  general  knowledge,  and  had  his  wits  about 
him. 

Mrs.  Buckland  said  the  boy  had  been  to 
Windsor  Hospital,  and  was  getting  better. 
She  was  told  that  his  sight  would  get  stronger 
as  he  got  older. 

Mr.  Peecock  said  the  Bench  could  not  make 
an  order  without  the  consent  of  the  parents 
unless  it  was  proved  that  their  consent  was 
unreasonably  withheld.  The  parents  did  not 
want  the  boy  to  leave  home,  and  in  that  they 
were  not  unreasonable. 

The  magistrates  unanimously  decided  that 
they  were  not  justified  in  making  the  order. 

Mr.  Peecock  asked  for  costs  and  was  awarded 
a  guinea. 

Reading  to  Blind  Workers. — For  16  years, 
Mr.  Enoch  Wilson,  brush-making  department 
overseer,  has  read  for  half  an  hour  during  the 
luncheon  period  to  blind  workers  at  the  Bradford 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  workshops  at 
Frizinghall.  This  means  that  he  has  read  to 
them  for  about  2,000  hours,  or  83  full  days. 

At  present,  Mr.  Wilson  is  reading  a  series 
of  H.  V.  Morton's  writings  to  the  workers, 
who  are  hearing  about  the  author’s  travels 
in  Egypt.  “  We  have  read  nearly  all  the 
works  of  Hugo  and  Dumas,  and  some  of  J.  B. 
Priestley’s,”  he  said.  “  They  were  delighted 
with  ‘  The  Good  Companions.’  They  said  it 
was  the  best  book  that  had  been  read  to  them, 
because  it  provided  them  with  local  colour. 
Altogether,  I  have  read  hundreds  of  books  to 
them. 

“  We  have  a  place  at  the  workshops  set 
apart  for  reading.  It  is  an  understood  thing 
that  those  who  wish  to  listen  go  to  the  recreation- 
room,  and  that  those  who  play  dominoes  or 
draughts  stay  in  the  dining-room.” 


IMPERIAL  NEWS 


Nicosia  Blind  Boys  Write  to  the  Princess 
Royal. — The  accompanying  illustration  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  snapshot  taken  during  the 
visit  of  the  Princess  Royal  to  the  St.  Bar¬ 
nabas  School  for  the  Blind,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
and  shows  the  Princess  with  the  workshop 
boys.  One  of  the  boys,  Loizos  J.  Spanos, 
aged  19,  composed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
Princess  for  her  visit  and  sent  her  a  copy 
which  he  typed  himself.  He  said  :  “I  am 
writing  for  the  boys  of  the  workshop  to  thank 
Your  Royal  Highness  for  the  honour  you  did 
us  in  visiting  our  shop.  We  shall  always 
remember  how  you  shook  hands  with  each  of 
us  and  the  many  interesting  questions 
you  asked  us  about  our  work.  It  was 
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a  great  honour  for  us  to  be  photographed  with 
Your  Royal  Highness.  The  photograph  has 
come  out  well,  and  we  hope  you  will  do  us  the 
honour  to  accept  the  print.”  Spanos  also 
typed  and  sent  to  the  Princess  a  letter  composed 
in  Braille  by  Andreas  Sofroniou,  a  boy  of  12  in 
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the  school.  “  We  are  very  glad,”  wrote 
Andreas,  ”  that  Your  Royal  Highness  visited 
our  school  and  we  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  great  interest  you  took  in  our  work.  We 
hope  that  you  like  our  island  of  Cyprus  and  if 
you  return  you  will  honour  us  again  with  a  visit.” 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE’S  NEW 
EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

First  Meeting  Constitutes  Four  Standing  Committees 


The  new  Executive  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  on  3rd  March.  To  secure 
continuity  of  the  work,  the 
old  Council  held  its  final 
meeting  on  the  same  day, 
receiving  reports  from  all  its  Standing 
Committees  and  discharging  them  from  the 
duties  committed  to  them.  The  meeting  of 
the  new  Council  followed  immediately  ;  new 
Standing  Committees  were  formed,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  their  early 
meeting. 

The  members  of  the  new  Council  so  far 
appointed  are  as  follows  : — 

Group  A  (Regional  Bodies). 

Representatives  of  the  Northern  Counties  : 

Councillor  Kathleen  Chambers. 

Councillor  J.  W.  Flanagan. 

Alderman  N.  Garrow. 

Mr.  W.  Kershaw. 

Alderman  Hedley  Mason. 

Alderman  G.  Oliver. 

Councillor  J.  Patrick. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Scholefield. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Kay  Sharp. 

Mr.  W.  Whitehead. 

Representative  of  Northern  Ireland  :  ^ 

Mr.  Wm.  Sweeney. 

Group  B  (Local  Government  Bodies). 

Representatives  of  the  County  Councils  Association  : 
Mr.  E.  W.  Cemlyn- Jones. 

Mr.  J.  Evans. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hobhouse. 

Dr.  S.  J.  C.  Holden. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Holland. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hughes. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Platts. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Scorer. 

Representatives  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  ;* 

Councillor  E.  Ashton. 

Dr.  M.  Bum. 

Alderman  S.  Hall. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Lee. 

Alderman  C.  Lucas. 

Councillor  A.  Moss. 

Councillor  W.  Owen. 

Councillor  W.  E.  Yorke. 

*  Subject  to  confirmation. 

Group  C  (Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  National 
Bodies). 

Representatives  of  St.  Dunstan’s  ; 

Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser. 

Mr.  W.  G.  T.  Pemberton. 

Gardner’s  Trust  for  the  Blind  : 

Lt.-Col.  E.  C.  Clay. 

Group  D  (Organisations  of  Blind  Persons). 

Representatives  of  National  Association  of  Blind. 
Workers  : 

Mr.  H.  S.  Royston. 

Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield. 

Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs  : 

Mr.  L.  Green. 

Worcester  College  Old  Boys’  Association  : 

Mr.  E.  S.  Woodley. 

Royal  Normal  College  Old  Students’  Guild  : 

Mr.  R.  T.  Stephenson. 

Deaf-blind  Helpers’  League  : 

Miss  E.  Parry. 

Chorleywood  College  Old  Girls’  Association  : 

Miss  E.  Hett. 

Group  E  (National  Group). 

Miss  Alice  S.  Armitage. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Batty. 

The  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam. 

Captain  V.  M.  Deane. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Dowdell. 

Mr.  Gerard  Fox. 

Miss  M.  Hamar  Greenwood. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes-Buller. 

Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin. 

Mrs.  John  Knapp. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Macinnes. 

Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy. 

Mr.  W.  Percy  Merrick. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Robinson. 

Lord  South  wood. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wheelwright. 

Lt.-Col.  E.  T.  Wright. 
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Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  took 
the  Chair  at  both  meetings.  In  winding  up 
the  business  of  the  old  Council  he  expressed 
cordial  thanks  to  those  who  have  served  the 
Institute  so  splendidly  in  the  past  on  the 
Council  and  on  its  many  Committees. 
Addressing  the  new  Council  he  said 

“In  bidding  you  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  old  Council  and  myself,  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
you  all  individually,  but  I  know  that  we  shall 
all  have  that  opportunity  later  and  that  we 
shall  have  many  friendly  meetings.  .  .  I 
am  not,  this  morning,  going  to  go  through  the 
reasons  why  we  are  met  here  in  this  new 
Council,  as  you  all  know  what  has  led  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  .  .  .  We  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  past.  We  are 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
we  have  been  doing  national  work  for  many 
years.  But  one  thing  the  old  Council  knew 
was  that  Associations  throughout  the  country 
were  doing  most  wonderful  work  themselves, 
and  the  Council  was  determined  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  work  these 
Associations  were  doing,  nor  with  their 
independence  or  their  identity-.  If  they  do 
not  come  and  take  their  place  and  help 
in  the  national  work  which  we  are  doing, 
voluntarily  and  by  themselves,  we  would 
prefer  not  to  have  them.  We  would  rather 
they  carried  on  their  own  work  in  the  great 
way  they  are  doing.  We  shall,  in  any  case, 
carry  on  our  own  work,  and  with  the  help 
of  this  enlarged  Council  I  look  forward  to  that 
work  being  greatly  increased  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  of  the  country  and  of  the  world. 

“  But  to  you  who  have  now  joined 
us,  it  is  a  different  matter.  We  have  been 
working  for  you  for  years  but  at  a  distance. 
Now  you  have  come  to  join  us  I  do  hope 
that  the  friendship  which  has  existed  be¬ 
tween  us  will  be  further  cemented.  We  shall 
understand  each  other’s  difficulties,  and 
I  hope  that  that  understanding  will  lead  to 
greatly  increased  work  all  over  the  country — 
work  which  will  enable  the  blind  to  have  a 
chance  of  becoming  self-respecting,  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

“  I  do  hope  that  whatever  we  do  there  will 
be  no  petty  jealousies.  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  none  in  our  work  with  other  Associations. 
We  shall  give  to  each  Association  the 


encouragement  and  help  which  we  shall  get, 
in  return,  from  them.” 

The  growth  of  the  Institute’s  work  and  the 
enlargement  of  its  Council  has  necessitated  a 
recasting  of  its  Committee  system.  The 
new  Council  will  have  four  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees,  namely,  the  General  Purposes 
Committee,  the  Education  and  Research 
Committee,  the  Industries  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Industries  Committee  is  an  innovation 
of  particular  interest,  as  it  consolidates  the 
policy  which  the  Institute  has  adopted  in 
recent  years  of  placing  its  business  activities 
under  the  control  of  Boards  of  Directors. 
The  Committee  will  be  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Institute’s  real  estate 
and  for  the  production  of  apparatus,  appli¬ 
ances,  etc.,  for  the  blind,  and  it  will  act  as 
the  co-ordinating  link  of  the  Boards  of 
Directors  which  will  be  responsible  re¬ 
spectively  for  the  Home  Industries  Depart¬ 
ment,  Braille  Publications,  Blintraders’ 
Kiosks,  and  Moon  Publications.  It  will  also 
act  as  the  link  between  the  Council  and  the 
Sound  Recording  Committee,  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Talking  Books.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  system  of  entrusting  the  business 
activities  of  a  great  national  charity  to 
Boards  of  Directors  has  aroused  considerable 
interest  in  other  voluntary  Associations 
whose  work  includes  undertakings  of  a 
business  character. 

Research  work  in  any  form  will  continue  to 
be  handled  by  the  Education  and  Research 
Committee,  which  will  also  be  the  link 
between  the  Council  and  the  Governing 
Bodies  of  the  Institute’s  Schools,  and  will 
advise  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  Braille  and 
Moon  Publications  and  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee  on  the  choice  of  books  for 
publication  in  embossed  types  or  for 
recording. 

The  Standing  Committees  will  appoint 
their  own  Sub-Committees  for  the  direction 
of  the  group  of  functions  allocated  to  them. 
The  General  Purpo.ses  Committee,  in  addition 
to  dealing  with  general  questions  of  policy, 
personal  assistance,  staff  matters,  etc.,  will 
continue  to  appoint  the  Homes  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee,  but  that  Committee  will  have 
special  representation  on  the  Education  and 
Research  Committee  in  connection  with  its 
responsibilities  for  the  Sunshine  Homes. 
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A  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

Being  a  Fireside  Story  from  a  Dublin  Institution  for  the  Blind 

By  JOHN  NOLAN 


M  N  ambitious  title  ?  Per- 

haps.  Some  of  those  who 
read  may  not  think  Great 
IJL  and  Adventure  the  deserving 

/  ^  adjective  and  noun  for  our 

/  story.  Well,  more  power  to 

4L  their  valued  opinions ;  we 

do  ;  and  do  so  to  the  homely  tune  of  the 
Irish  postman-poet  who  sang  : 

Oh,  some  men  live  for  riches  and  some  men  live  for  fame, 
A  nd  some  o’er  history’s  pages  hope  to  win  a  glorious  name  ; 
Och,  hut  me  aims  are  not  ambitious,  and  me  wishes  are 
but  small — 

You  could  wrap  them  all  together  in  an  ould  plaid  shawl  ! 

So,  in  wrapping  as  native  and  cosy,  we 
would  clothe  our  tale. 

Most  nights,  the  winter  through,  there  is  a 
big  fire  here,  in  a  big  fireplace,  in  a  very  big 
room,  with  plenty  of  fire-front,  and  fireside 
accommodation  for  the  twenty  or  more  blind 
schoolboys  who,  bootless  and  barelegged  for 
the  comfort  of  it,  gather  round  at  the  hour 
before  bedtime ;  glad  to  be  free  of  benighted 
playgrounds,  of  schoolrooms,  of  piano-prac- 
tisings,  and,  many  times,  even  of  the  radio 
set,  when  it  is,  as  often,  too  brainy,  too 
croony  or  too  jazzy. 

Some  prefer  the  floor  for  seats  ;  some, 
chairs  or  forms  ;  others,  bless  their  thick 
hides,  squabble  for  the  two  coal-buckets,  one 
full,  the  other  half-fuh,  to  be  sat  in  or  on,  in 
knobbly  rest.  One  of  them  may  make  a 
night-cap  mouthful  of  toast  from  already 
buttered  bread  cribbed  from  supper,  using  a 
Braille  style  as  toasting  fork,  for  want  of  a 
better  ;  it  has  long  since  been  discovered  by 
smelly  and  sizzling  experience  that  the  gela¬ 
tine  handle  of  a  toothbrush  is  nothing  like  as 
good  a  spit  as  a  style,  even  though  it  is  a  trifle 
longer.  The  cook  will  be  shielded  from  the 
cooking  glare  by  a  30-inch  square  of  scabbed 
enamelled  metal  (still  gamely,  through  its 
smudges,  trying  to  advertise  Punch  Polish, 
despite  its  present  Cinderella  function  of 
fire-blower) ,  held  in  front  of  him  by  a  chum 
who  has  bargained  for  a  share  in  the  charred 
result. 

A  teacher,  tempered  by  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  most  of  the  vagaries  of  boys, 
preserves  discipline  enough  to  maintain  the 
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atmosphere  of  home  life.  Some  nights,  of 
course,  the  youngsters  are  too  boisterous 
or  shoutingly  argumentative  ;  and  then,  for 
peace’s  sake,  it  is  either  night  prayers  and  to 
bed  with  the  lot,  or  keep  them  quiet  by  the 
fire  telling  of  the  doings  of  long  ago  at  this 
school,  which  nearly  always  brings  them 
listeningly  silent,  with  their  arms  cuddling 
their  legs,  and  chins  on  knees. 

Perhaps,  even  more  than  the  average 
sighted  lad,  these  boys  love  animals.  For 
the  grounds  and  farm  surrounding  the  school 
are  permanently  inhabited  by  the  most 
humanly  intimate  of  horses,  cows,  pigs,  dogs, 
cats,  birds  of  song,  crows,  jackdaws,  gulls, 
and  others  of  cawing  and  squawking  discord. 
There  are  some  of  each  species,  in  health  or 
maimed,  adopted  at  various  times,  and 
almost  humanised  with  petting.  So  that  the 
story  that  follows  is  a  specially  popular  one, 
and  we  tell  it  here  because  it  demonstrates 
with  convincing  force  the  truth  and  falsity 
of  the  assertion  that  “  the  only  difference 
between  the  sighted  and  blind  boy  is — the 
blind  boy  cannot  see.”  But  what  a  world- 
and-all  of  difference  that  cannot  see  may 
make  !  Listen. 

It  was  mid-day  some  forty  years  ago,  and 
the  boys  had  just  been  released  from  school 
for  dinner,  the  majority  (still  the  habit  of 
majorities)  making  its  way  direct  to  the 
refectory.  Paddy,  the  one  exception  to 
greedy  rule,  straggled  behind,  enjoying  the 
out-of-house  feeling  to  the  full,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  every  sense  of  observation  spared 
him.  Suddenly,  his  sensitive  ears  were 
attracted  by  the  twittering  of  a  nest-full 
of  fledglings  high  in  a  cedar  tree  ;  its  appeal 
to  his  naturalist’s  appetite  was  more  tan¬ 
talising  than  that  of  the  dinner  fleshpots  of 
the  other  boys,  and  he  felt  that  immediate 
research  was  demanded.  He  hid  himself  at 
the  silent  side  of  the  tree-trunk  till  the  last 
sound  of  Carmelite  brother,  schoolfellow  and 
workman  had  been  absorbed  within  the 
places  where  they  would  eat. 

The  old  tree  is  still  here  ;  its  lower  branches 
so  near  the  ground,  and  its  higher  ones  so 
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well  placed,  that  it  is  an  easy  climb,  though 
not  a  clean  one  ;  there  is  no  tree  so  sooty  as 
a  cedar. 

Although  Paddy’s  groping  ascent  through 
its  black  boughs  was  stealthy,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  boy  of  prey  about  it;  he  just 
wanted  to  learn  from  tender  and  gentle 
handling  all  that  the  nest  had  to  teach.  The 
higher  he  climbed,  the  smaller  and  more 
muffled  became  the  sounds  of  the  litter 
being  blown  skiddingly  about  the  deserted 
playground,  the  chatter  from  All  Hallows 
College  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
sea-roar  of  the  traffic  of  two-miles-distant 
Dublin.  But  the  compelling  twitter  from 
the  nest  had  ceased  altogether.  He  sat 
quiet,  to  listen  for  a  guiding  chirrup  or  flutter 
to  indicate  if  he  had  over-climbed  the  nest 
or  not ;  but  there  was  none.  The  thinness, 
the  swaying  of  the  boughs  and  the  airiness  of 
altitude,  told  him  that  there  could  be  little 
more  tree  to  climb.  He  remained  silent  and 
listening  for  some  moments,  finding  pleasure 
in  the  mother-like  rocking  of  the  tree,  but 
there  came  no  sound  from  the  nest.  He 
shooed,  and  waved  one  of  his  arms  in  an 
attempt  to  frighten  a  squeak  from  one  of  the 
“  birdeens,”  but  nothing  came  of  it.  "  All 
the  way  up  and  down  the  tree  for  nothing  .  .  . 
and  no  dinner,”  he  reflected,  feeling  his  blind¬ 
ness  areal  disadvantage.  “  It’s  not  fair  .  .  .” 

Suddenly,  the  rasp  and  screech  of  a  hastily 
flung-up  window  of  the  third  storey  dormi¬ 
tory  in  the  main  building  on  his  left  jerked 
birds’  nests  and  all  monkey  caution  out  of 
his  mind.  One  of  the  Brothers  must  be 
looking  at  him  !  Tear-an’-ages  !  He  must 
get  out  o’  that  ! 

His  hurried  downward  trip  began  with  a 
few  panicky  clinging  drops,  and  then  con¬ 
tinued  with  a  branch-thrashing  hurtle  so 
deep  and  constantly  down  that  Paddy,  amid 
all  his  distractions,  began  to  wonder  if  Ireland 
were  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  at  all. 
He  had  sense  enough  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
whirling  exigencies  of  the  moment,  by 
tortoise-wise  taking  as  much  of  his  head  as 
he  could  within  himself,  to  shield  it  from  the 
branches  that  were  shuttlecocking  him  on 
his  eventful  journey.  Suddenly,  that  jour¬ 
ney  came  to  an  unnatural  end.  With  a 
brutally  banging  stop  he  fell,  stomach  down¬ 
wards,  across  the  girth  of  a  big  bough,  round 
which,  through  pain  and  an  instinct  of  self¬ 


preservation,  he  twined  himself,  suffering  all 
the  sicknesses  of  a  big  hospital  at  once,  and 
in  much  dazed  wonderment  about  the  whole 
affair. 

It  took  him  some  time  to  readjust  himself 
into  useful  thinking  order  again,  and  to 
speculating  as  to  just  how  long  he  would 
have  to  hang  there  before  the  window- 
opener  came  to  his  rescue  ;  and,  as  he 
thought  ruefully,  to  cuff  him  the  moment 
he  landed,  just  as  though  the  tree  hadn’t 
laid  it  on  in  crazed  exaggeration  already. 
Anyhow,  his  hoped-for  rescuer  didn’t  seem 
in  any  hurry  to  execute  either  duty,  for 
Paddy  could  hear  no  sound  indicating  the 
least  interest  of  anyone,  as  to  whether  he 
was  up  or  down  a  tree,  or  wherever  he  was. 
He  could  hear  people  walking  and  talking  on 
the  high  road,  and  the  students  over  in  the 
College  laughing  and  enjoying  themselves. 
They  wouldn’t  laugh  if  they  were  where  and 
how  he  was !  Would  the  Brother  who 
opened  the  window  never  come  ?  And  after 
long  minutes  of  waiting  Paddy  knew  he 
would  not,  guessing  aright  that  the  good  man 
had  flung  up  the  window  from  motives  solely 
hygienic.  There  was  obviously  nothing  for 
it  but  to  continue  the  journey  to  earth 
unaided,  but  in  a  calmer  and  more  painless 
manner  than  it  had  begun. 

With  commendable  caution,  Paddy  locked 
his  hands  over  the  branch  and,  gently 
lowering  his  aching  body,  groped  with  his 
feet  for  a  lower  branch  or  the  ground  ;  but, 
manoeuvre  in  side  and  front  and  backswings 
as  he  would,  there  was  nothing  ;  no  tree 
trunk,  nothing. 

He  had  thought  of  many  and  queer  things 
during  the  past  adventurous  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to 
cry.  But  now  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  tether 
of  his  fortitude,  and  he  began  quietly  to 
whimper  as  he  hung  there,  goodness  knew  at 
what  a  height.  In  the  despair  of  fright  he 
tried  to  throw  his  legs  over  the  branch 
again,  but  with  no  success  and  much  loss  of 
strength  and  breath.  Only  a  minute  after, 
and  the  torturing  weight  of  his  body  made  it 
seem  that  it  would  part  company  at  the  arm- 
pits  unless  he  was  saved  at  once.  He  sent 
out  his  call  for  help  in  scream  after  scream 
until,  during  a  quaver  rest  for  breath,  he 
heard,  many  feet  below  as  he  thought,  the 
sound  of  running,  to  the  accompanying 
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’'attle  of  rosary  beads  and  the  swish  of  a 
monk’s  habit. 

But  surely  it  was  too  late  ;  would  he  ever 
be  able  to  hang  on  while  the  Brother  climbed 
the  tree  ?  The  hot  sweat  of  his  little  hands 

■n/ 

was  already  causing  his  plaited  fingers  to 
slip  gradually  apart  for  that  deathly  drop. 
The  smallest  finger  of  each  hand  had  already 
become  untied.  In  his  frantic  effort  to  make 
them  meet  again  he  started  the  others  gliding 
asunder  at  the  run.  With  a  nightmare  yell 
he  fell .  .  .  fell  one  inch,  upright,  to  the  ground. 

The  Brother’s  arms  went  understanding^ 
about  the  boy,  now  sobbing,  and  sobbing. 


not  from  the  reaction  of  ordinary  fear  alone, 
but  from  that  worst  of  all  terrors  and  humilia¬ 
tions  to  a  brave  spirit  made,  through  his 
handicap  of  blindness,  to  appear  a  ridiculous 
coward. 

*  5l«  * 

When  they  hear  the  story  of  Paddy  and 
the  tree,  the  boys  of  this  generation  at  his 
old  school  advance  many  a  way  by  which 
he  could  have  told  how  near  the  ground  he 
was,  all  of  which,  no  doubt,  are  most  prac¬ 
ticable  in  fireside  theorising.  But  poor 
Paddy  had  to  live  his  unrehearsed  act.  A 
very  different  matter,  my  boys. 


THE  BLIND  POET.-III. 

The  World  of  Touch 

By  W.  H.  MANSMORE. 


This  article  really  follows  on 
from  a  point  mentioned  in 
my  first  article,  where  it  was 
stated  that  sight  and  hearing 
are  in  the  general  opinion 
the  only  aesthetic  senses, 
and  suggested  that  in  the 
blind  touch  also  was  aesthetic,  or  potentially 
so.  Touch  is  obviously  more  important  to 
the  blind  than  to  others,  and  this  already 
should  take  it  some  way  towards  the  frontier 
of  Beauty. 

But  first  I  have  to  recognise  an  enormous 
difficulty  facing  me  here.  “  If,”  says  the  in¬ 
exorable  logician,  ”  you  are  going  to  enquire 
where  Beauty  exists,  you  must  first  decide 
what  Beauty  is.”  This  I  am  unable  to  do, 
if  only  because  time  and  space  forbid. 
Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  definition 
of  Beauty.  So  I  shall  assume  for  the  moment 
that  we  all  know  what  it  is  I  am  talking 
about,  and  leave  it  at  that. 

Under  the  heading  World  of  Touch  we 
must  include  some  types  of  sensation  which 
are  not  strictly  tactual ;  which,  in  fact,  are 
carried  to  the  brain  by  different  sets  of  nerves. 

Take  first  the  perception  of  temperature — 
a  bald  enough  phrase  to  suit  the  demands  of 
the  most  scientific  mind  :  but  to  show  what 
it  may  mean  to  a  blind  person  I  quote  part 
of  a  poem  addressed  to  the  sun,  by  Miss 


Phyllis  Robinson,  which  won  a  prize  in  the 
N.I.B.’s  fourth  Literary  Competition  : — 

Y ou  have  given  kisses  long  and  tender, 

And  kisses  passionate — too  hot  for  most  ! 

I  choose  you,  Sun,  as  likest  my  Creator, 
From  out  His  glorious  created  host ! 

I  have  sometimes  found  pleasure  in  merely 
walking  along  an  avenue  of  trees  where 
patches  of  warm  sunshine  alternated  with 
patches  of  shade.  Such  pleasure  seems  to  me 
to  be  at  any  rate  akin  to  a  feeling  of  Beauty. 

Tactual  sensations  proper  I  would  con¬ 
fine  to  sensations  of  consistency — roughness, 
granulation,  hardness,  wetness,  sponginess. 
One  may  experience  something  very  like 
aesthetic  pleasure  from  the  feel  of  seal¬ 
skin  or  a  highly  polished  surface,  or  even 
from  passing  the  flat  palm  over  a  page  of 
interpointed  Braille. 

In  the  perception  of  size  and  shape  a 
third  element  is  present — a  sense  of  the 
movement  of  the  hands  in  examining  the 
object.  This  class  of  perception  gives  greater 
variety  and  greater  scope  for  a  rational  sense 
of  Beauty.  In  one  respect  perception  of 
form  in  the  touch-world  is  superior  to  that  in 
the  visual  world,  for  it  is  three-dimensional, 
whereas  in  the  visual  world  the  third  dimen¬ 
sion  is  only  suggested.  So  a  shape  which  is 
pleasant  to  see  may  not  be  pleasant  to 
touch  ;  and  vice  versa.  Something  recently 
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said  by  a  distinguished  sculptor  comes  pat 
for  citation  here  :  Looking  at  a  certain  piece 
of  modern  statuary,  he  utterly  failed  to  make 
anything  of  it  (in  which,  I  understand,  he  has 
many  sympathisers).  But  then  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  the  thing  was  meant  to  be 
touched,  not  looked  at  ;  and  that  only  by 
touch  could  its  beauty  and  significance  be 
appreciated. 

The  human  foot  is  not  generally  called  a 
beautiful  thing ;  on  the  contrary.  Ludi¬ 
crous  or  even  ugly  would  in  the  judgment  of 
most  observers  be  more  appropriate  epi¬ 
thets.  But  I  have  formed  my  standards  on 
a  basis  of  touch-impressions,  and  to  me  at 
least  the  foot  is  capable  of  as  great  beauty 
as  the  hand.  Unfortunately,  owing  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  wearing  of  shoes,  it  is  nearly 
always  deformed.  It  has  to  be  thought  of 
in  its  perfection  and  in  its  physiological  set¬ 
ting — that  is,  in  relation  to  its  fellow  and 
acting  as  the  base  upon  which  the  body 
stands.  The  strong  pillar  of  the  leg  springs 
from  the  apex  of  the  long  internal  arch,  the 
whole  surface  sweeps  from  this  point  for¬ 
wards,  downwards  and  outwards  ;  the  long 
straight  line  of  the  inner  side  comes  forward 
to  join  the  oblique  scalloped  line  of  the  toes 
in  a  rounded  promontory  ;  while  at  the  back 
the  heel  forms  a  strong  solid  mass  from  which 
the  whole  seems  to  grow.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
sidence  of  arches,  no  hammer  toes,  no 
bunions  or  corns,  no  trough  behind  the  toes  ; 
and  the  whole  piece  of  architecture  is  closely 
bound  together  by  strong  ligaments  and 
healthy  muscles. 

Examining  faces — real  faces — is  not  in 
favour  amongst  the  blind.  I  suppose  it  is 
too  apt  to  be  embarrassing  to  both  parties 
to  be  practised  much,  except  between  close 
friends.  Yet  by  not  doing  it  surely  we  are 
missing  something  ?  There  would  be  sur¬ 
prises,  of  course  ;  both  agreeable  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  The  winner  of  a  beauty  competition 
might  strike  us  as  plain,  or  we  might  fall  in 
love  with  Cinderella’s  ugly  sister.  But, 
seriously,  would  it  not  enrich  social  inter¬ 
course  and  deepen  our  sense  of  personality  ? 
With  a  definite  technique  and  a  little  training, 
some  general  notion  of  a  face  could  be 
gathered  in  a  few  seconds. 

As  to  what  kinds  of  shape  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  there  is  as  much  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  here  as  in  other  things.  For  my 


part  and  that  of  some  friends,  symmetry, 
simplicity  and  neatness  are  among  the  essen¬ 
tial  requirements.  Elaborate  and  intricate 
carving  leaves  me  cold  ;  I  like  large  areas  of 
plain  surface  with  few  lines.  I  have  almost 
a  reverence  for  some  geometric  figures,  such 
as  the  circle,  the  square,  and  the  cone. 
There  is  something  absolute  about  them  ;  as 
if  they  expressed  something  ultimate  in  a 
way  which  nothing  could  surpass.  They 
are  the  last  word  on  their  subject.  A  few 
particular  things  may  be  mentioned  :  a  small 
delicate  wine-glass  on  a  tall  thin  stem,  a  tall 
round  vase  with  sides  springing  straight  up 
from  the  table  and  a  few  faint  lines  near  the 
top  ;  and  a  little  heart-shaped  box.  Also  a 
chaffinch’s  nest,  and  a  willow  leaf. 

When  we  turn  to  useful  articles  like  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  tools  and  machines,  we  come 
on  to  rather  thin  ice.  Such  articles  are 
made  expressly  to  perform  a  certain  function, 
and  everything  else  is  subordinated  to  that 
aim.  Efficiency,  fitness,  economy  of  space 
or  material — these  are  ideas  inseparable  from 
such  things.  Ought  we,  then,  to  consider  the 
things  apart  from  such  ideas  ?  But  these 
ideas  involve  the  idea  of  purpose.  The 
first  question  we  have  to  ask  is  not  :  “  What 
is  this  thing  like?”  but  “  What  is  it  for  ?  ” 
Does  the  idea  of  purpose  take  us  altogether 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  beautiful  ?  Here 
our  logical  sins  of  omission  recoil  upon  us, 
for  without  a  definition  of  the  beautiful  we 
are  powerless  to  answer  questions  of  this 
sort. 

Lastly,  there  is  what  I  call  the  peripatetic 
method  of  apprehending  size  and  shape. 
It  operates  chiefly  through  the  sense  of 
motion.  If  a  blind  man  wishes  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  building  or  plot  of  land, 
he  simply  explores  it.  He  just  walks  around 
it  and  about  it  in  all  possible  directions,  with 
or  without  regard  to  furniture,  pillars, 
stairs,  half-open  doors,  trees  or  flower-beds, 
until  he  has  mastered  all  its  features  and 
their  interrelationships.  He  then  has  a 
complete  model  or  map  in  his  mind,  which 
will  serve  him  faithfully  whenever  called 
upon. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  in  passing 
a  curious  fact  about  this  model.  It  has  the 
nature  of  a  touch-image — that  is,  it  has  the 
idea  of  substance,  but  it  can  exist  in  con¬ 
sciousness  without  the  idea  of  the  hands 
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touching  it  or  of  the  body  exploring  it. 
Whether  this  is  always  so  I  cannot  say. 

This  article  is  little  more  than  a  record  of 
particulars,  but  at  present  there  is  not  much 
else  to  offer.  It  is  intended  only  as  a  pointer 
along  a  road  which  someone  may  think  worth 
following,  and  which  may  repay  exploration. 
For  some  time  the  use  of  the  hands  has  been 
especially  fostered  among  blind  children,  as 
the  prominence  of  handwork  in  our  school 
curricula  shows,  and  manual  adroitness  both 
presupposes  and  induces  tactual  keenness. 
But  I  think  maps  and  diagrams  and  models 
of  all  kinds  might  be  used  much  more  than 
is  common  to-day.  Toys,  by  the  way,  can 
be  very  instructive. 

When  a  detailed  and  deliberate  study  of 
any  object  is  being  made,  the  student  should 
never  hurry,  and  the  supervisor,  if  any, 
should  be  careful  not  to  fluster  him.  Let 
him  take  his  own  time  and  do  it  in  his  own 
way.  People  sometimes  complain  that  they 
are  hopelessly  befogged  by  maps  and  dia¬ 
grams.  I  am  sure  that  this,  supposing  the 
maps  to  be  blameless,  may  be  due  merely  to 
their  own  lack  of  application  or  to  lack  of 
patience  and  forbearance  in  their  teachers. 
It  may  take  some  time  to  examine  every 
feature,  and  then  to  fit  all  the  parts  together 
mentally,  in  their  correct  relations  and  pro¬ 
portions. 

A  very  fragile  thing  like  a  flower  can  best 
be  examined  by  the  lips,  because  these  are 
extremely  sensitive.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  to  be  seen  in  a  public  place, 
standing  still  and  holding  a  buttercup  to 
one’s  lips,  may  give  an  entirely  false  im¬ 
pression  to  the  uninformed  masses.  Like  some 
other  things  advocated  in  these  articles,  it  is 
intended  for  practice  in  private  only. 

At  present  there  is  no  received  standard  of 
tactual  beauty  whatever.  There  is  not  even 
a  wide  recognition  that  such  beauty  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Taste  has  to  be  not  only  educated  but 
created.  The  experiments  in  clay-modelling 
recently  conducted  in  Vienna  are  an  in¬ 
teresting  beginning ;  may  they  lead  to 
greater  things.  The  man  who  is  most  likely 
to  get  results  both  in  research  and  training  is, 
of  course,  the  teacher  of  blind  children,  and 
I  suggest  that  such  training  should  begin 
at  a  very  early  age.  Anything  which  offers 
a  chance  of  further  enriching  the  life  of  the 
blind  ought  surely  to  be  tested  to  the  utmost. 


BEACON 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  of  Hanover  Square, 
Bradford,  has  received  congratulations  from 
all  over  the  country  on  the  celebration  of  his 
ninetieth  birthday  on  i8th  February.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  typical  tribute  paid  to  Mr. 
Tate’s  magnificent  record  of  service  to  the 
blind,  and  especially  the  deaf-blind,  is  that 
given  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Yorkshire 
Observer  by  Miss  Nellie  Bland,  who  is  blind 
and  dumb  and  has  been  partially  paralysed 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
"  Mr.  Tate  ?  ”  she  said,  in  the  manual 
language.  “  He  is  good.  He  is  the  best  man 
in  the  world.”  And  her  fingers  became  still. 
“  He  has  helped  you  a  lot  ?  ”  queried  the 
nurse  who  acted  as  interpreter.  The  fingers 
spelled  out  one  word  :  “  Everything.” 

Leader  in  blind  welfare  work  in  Bradford 
for  more  than  50  years,  Mr.  Tate  intends 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  concentrate  on 
the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind.  He  can  see 
five  years’  work  ahead. 

Hale  and  active  as  many  men  a  third  of 
his  age,  Mr.  Tate  retains  his  faculties  un¬ 
dimmed.  His  work  for  the  sightless,  especi¬ 
ally  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  takes 
him  all  over  the  country.  During  the  past 
12  months  he  has  been  known  to  attend 
blind  welfare  meetings  in  Manchester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  London  all  within  five  days. 

He  acts  as  an  official  examiner  of 
applicants  for  appointment  as  visitors  and 
home  teachers  of  the  blind  ;  visits  the  blind 
himself  assiduously  ;  reads  to  them  ;  cheers 
them  with  his  unquenchable  optimism  and 
vitality.  He  has  helped  the  sightless  for 
57  years,  and  they  have  been  happy  years  of 
selfless  endeavour. 

At  a  meeting  last  month  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Bradford  Citizens’  League, 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  that  a 
letter  should  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Bradford  suggesting  that  it  would  be  a 
fitting  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Tate’s  service 
in  the  cause  of  the  blind  if  he  were  given 
the  honorary  freedom  of  the  city. 

*  *  * 

Miss  P.  M.  Stallard  has  been  appointed 
County  Secretary  of  the  Hampshire  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind. 
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THE  APPARATUS  PROBLEM 


The  provision  of  appliances  and  apparatus  for  the  blind  is  a  very  important  service. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  National  Institute’s  Technical  Research 
Committee  has  critically  scrutinised  every  piece  of  apparatus  supplied  for  educational, 
industrial,  professional,  and  recreational  use.  As  a  result,  many  machines  and 
appliances  have  been  re-designed  to  accord  with  modern  requirements,  higher 
grades  of  materials  have  been  employed,  and  entirely  new  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  manufacture. 

This  process  of  modernisation  has  involved  heavy  expenditure.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  coincided  with  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  fact  that 
all  the  apparatus  made  for  the  blind  has  always  been  sold  at  well  under  cost  price,  the  Institute  has 
shouldered  the  increased  loss  rather  than  pass  it  on  to  the  customer  by  raising  the  selling  price  of 
articles. 

As  an  industrial  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  apparatus  for  the  blind  presents  peculiar 
difficulties.  The  total  quantity  of  apparatus  produced  is  divided  over  a  very  large  number  of  articles, 
and  the  demand  for  each  article  is  so  small  that  no  advantage  can  be  found  in  mass  production.  It 
is  therefore  inevitable  that  much  of  the  manufacturing  work  must  be  done  by  “  individual  labour.” 
In  most  cases,  too — especially  in  devices  employing  the  Braille  characters — a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
is  required,  and  the  individual  labour  must  accordingly  be  highly  skilled.  Both  these  points  mean 
costliness  of  production. 

With  regard  to  the  demand  for  apparatus,  the  Institute  is  convinced  of  two  facts  :  that  blind 
individuals  are  unable  to  buy  all  the  apparatus  they  need  at  present  prices,  and  that  there  is  little 
hnancial  assistance  available  to  them  locally  to  help  them  buy  what  they  need. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  problem,  the  Institute  has  decided  to  set  aside  a  large 
sum  of  money  each  year  with  the  object  of  keeping  down  the  selling  price  of  apparatus.  But  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  loss  which  the  Institute  can  incur  under  this  head,  and  if  the  needs  of  the  blind  for 
apparatus  are  to  be  adequately  met,  further  financial  assistance  towards  this  object  must  be  sought. 


A  SURPRISING  DECISION 

The  result  of  the  case,  reported  in  our  news  columns,  before  the  Slough  Police  Court  last  month, 
when  the  father  of  a  partially  sighted  boy  of  12  successfully  resisted  the  attempt  of  the  Bucks  Education 
Committee  to  send  the  boy  to  a  special  school  at  Bristol,  is  disagreeably  surprising.  In  spite  of  strong 
evidence  from  the  Education  Committee,  the  Medical  Officer,  the  School  Attendance  Officer  and  an 
assistant  mistress  at  the  school  which  the  boy  was  attending,  the  magistrates  unanimously  decided 
that  they  were  not  justified  in  making  the  order.  The  reason  given  for  this  decision  was  that  ”  the 
parents  did  not  want  the  boy  to  leave  home,  and  in  that  they  were  not  unreasonable.” 

From  the  report  of  the  case  it  appears  to  us  that  the  magistrates  allowed  themselves  to  be  unduly 
swayed  by  sentiment.  Surely  it  is  obvious  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  boy  himself  should  have 
the  primary  consideration.  The  evidence  that  the  boy  could  not  be  educated  in  an  ordinary  school 
was  convincing.  The  magistrates’  decision  means  that  the  boy  will  not  receive  education  appropriate 
to  his  condition,  and  is  made  particularly  disquieting  by  the  facts  revealed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Education  relative  to  the  late  entry  into  special  schools  of  boys  who  would  have 
benefited  by  early  entry. 

We  had  thought  that,  in  such  matters  as  this,  the  educational  battle  had  long  since  been  fought 
and  won.  The  Education  Act  requires  that  if  a  child  is  not  receiving  in  any  given  area  education 
appropriate  to  his  needs,  the  authorities  have  a  duty  to  provide  the  necessary  instruction  either 
in  a  special  school  or  in  some  other  form.  In  this  case,  although  the  proposed  action  of  the  authorities 
was  apparently  justifiable,  the  magistrates  approved  an  essentially  selfish  attitude  in  the  parents. 
If  such  were  the  usual  attitude  of  magistrates  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  education  authorities  would 
have  a  most  difficult  task  in  trying  to  provide  blind  and  partially  sighted  children  with  the  best 
education  possible.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  attitude  of  the  Slough  magistrates  in  this  connection 
is  exceptional.  In  a  similar  case  heard  recently  at  Chesterfield,  the  magistrates  decided  to  make  an 
order  for  a  boy  to  be  sent  to  the  Sheffield  school,  and  we  believe  that,  in  most  instances,  reasonable 
action  of  education  authorities  would  be  fully  supported  by  the  magistracy. 

The  Editor. 
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“HOW  I  OVERCAME  MY  BLINDNESS” 

This  series  of  articles  is  intended  to  show  how  the  many  difficulties  attendant  on  blindness 
can  be  overcome  in  following  various  occupations  and  professions. 

V  — A  DEAF-BLIND  WRITER 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PLA 

Author  of  “  Exploring  in  Nature's  Wonderland,”  “  People  with  Prickles,”  etc. 


IN  my  case  there  was  also  deafness  to 
be  reckoned  with,  which  made  the 
problem  of  “  overcoming  blindness  ” — 
or  rather,  as  I  should  myself  prefer  to 
put  it,  overcoming  the  difficulties  involved 
by  blindness — much  more  complicated,  for 
most  blind  people  look  to  their  hearing  to 
become  a  main  substitute  for  sight,  and  good 
hearing  is  therefore  often  the  chief  factor 
in  any  triumph  over  blindness.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  my  case  was  further  complicated 
(such  is  the  “  contrariness  ”  of  fate  !)  by 
three  other  factors  : — 

I.  A  passionate  love  of  children  and 
teaching  (I  had  been  a  teacher  of  both  school 
subjects  and  music  for  many  years). 

2.  An  equally  passionate  desire  to  be  a 
writer  of  books  for  and  about  children, 
many  of  which  would  be  nature  stories 
involving  an  immense  amount  of  research 
work  and  which  should  include  much  careful 
personal  observation  of  the  habits  of  Nature’s 
wild  life,  both  animal  and  plant ;  and 

3.  A  multiplicity  of  outside  interests  and 
activities  which  had  begun  before  I  was 
half-way  through  my  teens  and  even  with 
sight  and  hearing  had  often  been  almost 
unwieldy  in  their  increasing  number. 

This  may  be  gathered  by  the  fact  that  the 
following  are  but  a  few  of  them — children 
and  child  psychology ;  natural  history, 
botany,  geology  and  anthropology  ;  social 
and  humanitarian  movements  of  every  kind, 
including  pacifism,  penal  reform,  anti- vivi¬ 
section,  etc.  ;  all  educational  movements 
and  experiments,  including  the  Order  of 
Woodcraft  Chivalry  ;  and  everything  in  the 
realms  of  art  and  music — to  say  nothing  of  a 
passionate  interest  in  the  history  and  present 
developments  of  my  own  country,  Ireland, 
now  known  by  her  real  name  of  Eire.  In¬ 
evitably,  too,  was  added  to  these  an  intense 
interest  in  and  concern  for  my  deaf-blind 
fellows,  as  soon  as  I  had  had  experience 
myself  of  what  was  involved  by  combined 


deafness  and  blindness.  In  early  years 
there  had  also  been,  of  course,  women’s 
suffrage,  but  as  this  was  won  before  blind¬ 
ness  had  been  more  than  threatened, 
continued  work  for  this  never  became  one 
of  the  problems  of  blindness  that  needed 
to  be  overcome. 

At  the  close  of  a  happy  childhood  and 
girlhood,  which  contained  but  scanty  and 
erratic  schooling  (ending  at  fourteen),  but 
included  plenty  of  “  running  wild  ”  over  the 
countryside,  the  first  signs  of  deafness  and 
the  second  attack  of  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  (the  first  had  occurred  when  I  was  only 
four  years  old)  presented  themselves — just 
as  I  was  nearing  my  21st  birthday.  By  this 
time  I  already  had  many  pupils  both  for 
music  and  school  subjects  ;  I  was  also  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  and  a  member  of  the 
choir  at  the  Beaconsfield  Congregational 
Church  (of  which  my  father  was  Minister, 
and  my  mother  organist  and  choir-mistress)  ; 
I  had  started  learning  to  play  the  organ, 
with  my  mother  as  teacher ;  and  I  was  in  the 
thick  of  enthusiastic  activities  for  the 
Women’s  Suffrage,  Anti-Vivisection,  and 
other  Causes.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1913.  For  about  three  years,  however,  I 
was  able  to  keep  on  most  of  my  work,  as  the 
deafness  in  this  early  stage  was  of  a  very 
fluctuating  character,  sometimes  hardly 
noticeable  at  all,  and  I  had  my  mother  to  act 
as  deputy-teacher  for  me  if  the  deafer  times 
turned  up  just  when  one  of  my  music-pupils 
was  also  due  to  arrive.  I  still  had  some 
sight  left  in  my  best  eye,  although  a  greatly 
diminished  amount,  and  I  could  only  read  by 
holding  book  or  paper  within  a  few  inches 
of  my  eyes. 

After  that,  however,  all  teaching  had  to  be 
gradually  abandoned,  for  by  this  time  there 
was  not  a  sufficiently  reliable  amount  of 
hearing  to  act  as  substitute  for  sight — or 
rather,  as  supplementary  to  the  remaining 
scrap  of  sight,  for  blindness  did  not  become 
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total  until  1921.  Even  had  the  idea  of 
training  to  be  a  teacher  of  blind  or  deaf 
children  occurred  to  me  it  could  not  have 
been  carried  out,  owing  to  lack  of  the  needful 
means.  Thrown,  therefore,  out  of  the 
teaching  profession,  and  nervous  about  going 
much  among  human  beings  lest  I  could  not 
catch  what  they  might  say,  it  was  then  that 
I  heard  “  the  call  of  the  wild,”  and  took  to 
going  off  by  myself  on  long  tramps  over  the 
countryside  within  a  radius  of  some  ten 
miles,  always  carrying  with  me  a  notebook 
and  pencil  to  jot  down  ideas  for  nature 
stories  or  to  enter  notes  of  any  happenings 
in  the  animal  or  plant  world.  I  was  also 
carrying  on  some  voluntary  work  among 
children,  and — mainly  through  correspon¬ 
dence — continuing  propaganda  work  for 
various  social  and  humanitarian  causes. 

By  1922,  however,  blindness  was  complete, 
and  such  small  amount  of  hearing  as 
remained  in  my  good  ear  was  both  too 
unreliable  and  quite  inadequate  to  do  duty 
as  substitute  for  sight.  Through  a  hearing 
tube,  with  almost  strained  concentration  of 
attention,  I  could  manage  to  follow  a  few 
very  clear  voices  provided  their  owners 
did  not  speak  too  fast,  and  for  a  few  years 
I  could  manage  in  this  way  a  limited  amount 
of  listening  to  reading  aloud.  Later  even  this 
was  impossible,  as  the  amount  of  remaining 
hearing  became  still  further  reduced. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  in  the 
“  overcoming  ”  process  was  to  learn  Braille. 
This  I  mostly  picked  up  myself,  with  a  little 
initial  supplementary  help  from  a  sighted 
Braillist  living  three  miles  away.  It  was 
she  who  introduced  me  to  the  Braille 
machine,  and  it  was  through  her  kindness 
that  a  machine  was  obtained  for  me,  the 
hand-frame  being  far  too  slow  a  means 
of  writing  where  literary  work  is  concerned. 
At  the  same  time  I  turned  to  my  long- 
neglected  little  Blick  typewriter  (neglected 
because  I  was  always  much  more  interested 
in  hand-writing  than  in  any  kind  of  mechani¬ 
cally  produced  lettering),  and  revived  my 
acquaintance  with  typing,  in  order  to  write 
my  letters  myself  to  friends  and  others 
who  could  not  read  Braille.  All  my  stories 
and  articles  were  henceforth  composed, 
revised,  and  re-written  on  the  Braille  ma¬ 
chine,  after  which  they  have  been  copied 
into  type  from  the  completed  Braille  sheets — 


occasionally  l)y  me,  but  usually  by  some  otlier 
blind  or  sighted  typist,  so  that  1  am  the 
sooner  free  to  be  working  in  Braille  at  the 
next  story.  Writing  stories  and  articles  in 
Braille,  however,  can  never  be  as  satisfactory 
as  composition  in  hand-writing  or  type  with 
the  aid  of  sight,  especially  if  one  has  never 
been  able  to  acquire  any  great  speed  in 
reading  Braille,  for  one  cannot  in  Braille 
”  run  one’s  eye  ”  over  a  completed  para¬ 
graph  or  sentence  as  a  whole  to  ‘‘  see  how  the 
thing  looks  ”  as  a  whole.  In  Braille  one 
can  see  only,  so  to  speak,  the  small  fragment 
of  sentence  that  is  actually  under  one’s 
finger,  and  so  one  may  often  risk  repeating 
a  word  or  phrase  at  what  is  really  too  close 
quarters,  although  when  reading  rather 
slowly  in  Braille  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  the  second  use  may  seem  adequately 
lengthy.  It  is  also  difficult  to  judge  how 
long  a  Brailled  sentence  or  paragraph  will 
look  in  type  or  print.  I  feel  therefore  that 
the  obstacle  of  blindness,  at  any  rate  when 
combined  with  deafness,  can  never  be 
entirely  overcome  by  the  adoption  of  Braille, 
so  far  as  literary  work  is  concerned,  and  I  still 
feel  handicapped  in  this  sphere  of  activity. 
There  is  also  the  inability  to  read  oneself 
or  to  hear  read  aloud  the  proofs  of  one’s 
completed  book — a  serious  handicap,  for 
there  are  often  printers’  errors  which  none 
but  the  author  herself  would  notice.  There 
are  many  such  errors  left  in  my  first  book 
(“Exploring  in  Nature’s  Wonderland  ”), 
to  my  lasting  dissatisfaction.  Altogether  the 
deaf-blind  author  may  experience  almost 
torments  of  anxiety  as  to  whether  the 
finished  published  form  of  her  book  is  or 
is  not  going  to  represent  accurately  all  the 
facts  or  ideas  or  meanings  she  wanted  it  to 
convey. 

Another  problem  of  an  author’s  blindness 
to  be  overcome  was  that  of  any  research 
work  needed  in  connection  with  the  book 
or  article  about  to  be  written,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  companion  problem  of  how  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  progress  and  events  of 
the  various  national,  social,  and  humani¬ 
tarian  movements  in  the  world  to  which  one 
might  wish  to  make  reference  in  one’s  own 
writings  and  conversation.  The  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  the  National 
Institute’s  Students’  Reference  Library,  and 
some  Braille  periodicals,  met  these  needs  up 
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to  a  point  and  were  thus  of  great  help,  but 
there  were  always  heaps  of  printed  articles 
and  books  which  1  needed  for  my  various 
branches  of  work  which  neither  the  Braille 
libraries  nor  the  Braille  periodicals  could 
supply.  Until  1932  I  had  the  help  of  the 
already  mentioned  small  scrap  of  hearing 
provided  I  could  get  readers  with  the 
required  clearness  of  voice  (and  who  were 
not  nervous  of  reading  through  a  hearing 
tube  !),  but  obviously,  for  reference  work, 
there  was  much  material  I  needed  to  have 
by  me  in  permanently  accessible  form  so 
that  I  could  look  it  up  myself  immediately 
the  need  for  it  arose. 

Such  reading  aloud  as  was  possible  was 
provided  by  my  mother  (whenever  her  many 
teaching  engagements  and  household  affairs 
would  allow),  and  by  a  few  local  friends  who 
each  took  a  day  in  the  week  to  come  in  to  do 
any  reading  required.  The  necessary  Braille- 
transcription  work  was  taken  up  by  my 
father,  he  being  debarred  from  any  share 
in  reading  aloud  to  me  as  I  could  not  follow 
his  voice.  Having  retired  from  the  Ministry 
at  the  age  of  80  and  therefore  left  with  more 
time  on  his  hands,  he  promptly  started  to 
teach  himself  Braille  on  a  second-hand 
machine  given  him  for  the  purpose  by  one 
of  my  brothers,  and  from  that  time  until 
almost  the  day  of  his  death  in  1927  (aged 
almost  89),  he  devoted  the  whole  of  every 
afternoon  with  unfailing  regularity  to  putting 
into  Braille  for  me  any  articles  or  short  books 
or  pamphlets,  on  all  manner  of  subjects, 
which  I  might  be  needing  in  connection 
with  my  work.  Two  friends — one  in  Croy¬ 
don,  the  other  in  Bath — also  taught 
themselves  Braille  in  order  to  help  in  a 
similar  way,  and  also  that  they  might 
write  to  me. 

By  this  time,  too,  some  of  the  minor 
difficulties  of  blindness  had  been  overcome. 
A  birthday  present  of  a  Braille  watch 
provided  me  with  the  means  of  looking  after 
the  time  myself  in  all  such  matters  as  my 
friends’  appointments  to  visit  me,  meals 
(which  I  usually  carried  down  the  garden, 
during  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn),  and 
getting  up  in  the  mornings — in  connection 
with  which  last-named  matter  it  was  especi¬ 
ally  valuable,  as  otherwise,  being  a  very 
wakeful  person,  I  was  liable  to  imagine 
that  4.30  a.m.  was  6.30,  and  might  have 
risked  disturbing  my  family  at  the  former 


time  by  jumping  up  and  making  for  the 
garden  immediately  I  was  dressed,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  6.30  ! 

The  problem  of  out-door  exercise  was 
solved  with  similar  ease,  for,  although 
neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  was  now 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  my  rapid  pace, 
some  of  my  former  pupils  were  quite  ready 
to  take  it  in  turns  in  coming  for  a  tramp  with 
me,  while  also  my  father  put  up  a  wire  rail 
all  round  the  garden  so  that  I  could  go  all 
over  it  alone  at  my  usually  rapid  pace 
without  risk  of  knocking  anything  or  any¬ 
body  down  !  In  1925  my  passion  and  need 
for  out-door  life  was  further  met  by  the 
erection  of  a  little  wooden  shelter  to  face 
South,  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden  ;  and 
here  henceforth,  in  all  but  the  real  Winter 
weather,  I  lived  and  carried  on  all  my 
writing  work,  received  my  friends  and  so  on. 
There  is  a  photo  of  this  little  shelter  in  my 
latest  book,  “  People  with  Prickles,”  showing 
its  owner  at  work  there  on  her  Braille 
machine.  This  shelter  also  overcame 
another  difficulty,  that  of  the  constant  noise 
of  the  Braille  machine  and  typewriter 
indoors,  by  removing  it  from  the  house  to 
the  far  end  of  the  garden. 

With  my  father’s  death  in  August,  1927, 
I  was  bereft  of  my  chief  Braillist,  and  it 
was  indeed  a  problem  where  to  find  another 
with  the  amount  of  time  for  Braille  work 
which  he  had  had.  This  difficulty,  however, 
was  eventually  overcome  through  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Helpers’  League  (which  I  had  joined 
in  February,  1927,  in  the  hope  of  being  some 
use  to  other  deaf-blind  folk),  which  pro¬ 
vided  me  with  two  excellent  Braillists,  one  in 
Birmingham,  the  other  in  Ashford,  both  of 
whom  readily  devoted  hours  of  time  to 
Braining  for  me  whatever  printed  matter 
I  was  needing  in  connection  with  my  work. 
Later  other  helpers  also  appeared  on  the 
scene  offering  similar  service,  so  that  with 
such  a  friendly,  and  often  enthusiastic,  little 
band  of  colleagues,  I  feel  that  all  my  work 
is  a  sort  of  co-operative  concern,  and  that 
any  tributes  to,  it  must  be  extended  to  these 
good  friends  without  whom,  indeed,  it 
could  not  be  accomplished.  Their  enthusiastic 
interest  is  itself  inspiration. 

I  am  still  far  from  having  overcome  all 
the  obstacles  created  for  an  author  by  the 
presence  of  both  blindness  and  deafness. 
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For  so  complete  an  overcoming  I  should 
need  an  Anne  Sullivan  Macy — in  other 
words,  a  full-time  Braillist-friend  on  the 
spot,  there  being  many  drawbacks  to  having 
one’s  Braillists  mostly  at  long  distances 
from  one’s  own  abode,  this  being  equivalent 
to  saying  that  one’s  eyes  and  ears  are  many 
miles  away  from  oneself.  There  are  also 
some  obstacles  which,  in  the  absence  of 
hearing,  must  remain  for  ever  insuperable — 
e.g.,  direct  intimate  contact  with,  and  study 
of,  children,  so  essential  to  an  author  of 


books  mainly  for  and  about  children.  Also, 
of  course,  equally  impossible  is  direct 
personal  observation  of  Nature’s  wild 
creatures  who  form  the  subject  of  my 
Nature  books.  But  in  this  department  of 
my  work  imagination  and  the  books  of 
other  naturalists  can  do  much,  if  not  every¬ 
thing,  and  so  it  is  by  means  of  these  two  aids 
that  I  go  on  my  exploring  expeditions  into 
that  Wonderland  of  Nature  which  forms  the 
main  topic  of  some  of  my  books  and  the 
background  of  them  all. 


GUIDE  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  LT.-COL.  P.  L.  M.  BATTYE,  M.C. 

Readers  of  this  journal  are  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the 
Blind  movement,  as  several  articles  on  this  subject  have  appeared  in  The  New  Beacon.  In 
this  article  the  Organiser  of  “  The  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association  ”  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  to  bring  to  the  blind  the  faithful,  loving  service 

of  “  The  Friend  of  Man.” 


I  WISH  that  I  could  have  the  pleasure 
of  talking  to  each  one  of  you  personally 
about  this  work  and  of  telling  you  of  the 
opportunities  which  exist  to  help  many 
blind  people  to  find  a  new  freedom  and 
independence,  but  I  hope  that  the  few 
things  that  I  have  to  write  may 
stimulate  you  to  further  inquiry. 

There  are  approximately  70,000  blind 
persons  in  this  country  and  a  conservative 
estimate  reckons  that  of  those  at  least  5,000 
are  capable  of  using  a  dog.  The  output  of  the 
Guide  Dogs  School  at  Wallasey,  Cheshire, 
depends  on  the  number  of  Alsatians  avail¬ 
able,  but  each  year  it  is  getting  larger,  and 
to  date  55  fully  trained  Guide  Dogs  and 
their  owners  have  gone  back  to  their  homes. 
Those  owners  have  never  had  an  accident, 
and  it  speaks  worlds  for  the  trainer  that 
there  have  been  no  misfits. 

It  takes  approximately  three  months  to 
train  a  dog  and  then  the  dog  and  its  future 
owner  have  to  undergo  a  period  of  three 
weeks’  training  together.  The  Alsatian  or 
German  Shepherd  Dog  is  the  breed  used  for 
the  work.  Other  breeds  have  been  success¬ 
fully  trained,  but  experience  has  proved  that 
the  Alsatian  is  the  most  generally  suitable. 
This  breed  is  very  intelligent,  is  unusually 
devoted  to  its  owner  and  is  the  most  re¬ 
sponsive  to  training.  For  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  its  owner,  a  dog  of  fairly  large 
proportions,  such  as  the  Alsatian,  is  more 


useful.  Furthermore,  the  coat  of  the  Alsatian 
is  short  and  easily  groomed  by  its  sightless 
owner.  Wallasey  was  chosen  as  a  training 
centre  on  account  of  the  normally  congested 
traffic  conditions  surrounding  it,  such  con¬ 
ditions  being  essential  for  training. 

Most  blind  people  have  pretty  clear  mental 
pictures  of  their  surroundings  but  they  need 
someone  to  lead  them  swiftly  and  surely 
through  that  picture.  This  is  the  function 
of  the  Guide  Dog.  The  dog  wears  a  harness 
with  a  stiff  U-shaped  handle,  which  is  held 
in  its  owner’s  left  hand,  and  actions  and 
movements  of  the  dog  are  signalled  to  the 
owner  through  this  handle.  The  owner’s 
right  hand  is  then  left  free  for  a  cane  or 
simply  for  use  when  necessity  arises.  The 
dog  is  taught  to  guide  its  owner  around 
obstacles  on  the  pavement.  On  approaching 
kerbs  and  steps  it  stops  close  to  the  edge 
so  that  they  can  be  located  by  touch  of  cane 
or  foot.  If  a  street  is  clear,  the  dog  leads  its 
owner  carefully  across  and,  if  not,  the  dog 
holds  him  back  until  it  is  safe  to  proceed. 
The  dog  is  taught  to  obey  three  commands — 
left,  right  and  forward.  The  dog  is  further¬ 
more  taught  to  obey  quickly  when  it  is  safe 
to  proceed,  but  when  danger  threatens,  such 
as  in  crossing  a  street,  the  dog  is  taught 
either  to  delay  or  withhold  action.  This 
appreciation  of  obedience  qualified  by  con¬ 
ditions  of  safety  and  danger  is  what  is  so 
interesting  and  important  in  the  training 
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for  on  it  the  life  of  the  dog’s  owner  may 
depend.  The  trainer  must  be  really  first 
class  to  teach  the  dog  this  work.  The  dog 
must  be  absolutely  trustworthy  and  have 
passed  the  most  rigorous  tests  before  being 
trained  to  this  position  of  responsibility.  The 
training  of  the  dog  itself  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  entirely  through  kindness  to  encourage 
further  the  dog  to  use  its  inborn  intelligence. 
All  of  you  know  that  you  cannot  use  the 
full  concentration  at  your  command  if  you 
are  yourself  frightened  or  nervous. 

A  Guide  Dog  works  willingly  and  cheerfully 
for  its  owner,  often  of  its  own  accord  running 
to  fetch  its  own  harness  from  a  nearby  chair, 
and  will  stand  patiently  beside  its  owner 
while  he  puts  it  on.  Then  when  they  go  out 
together,  the  dog  never  has  its  tail  between 
its  legs  but  waving  joyously.  And  so,  per¬ 
haps,  for  a  brisk  walk  along  the  country 
lanes,  or  to  the  pub,  or  more  often  to  the 
owner’s  place  of  work. 

Before  closing  these  brief  notes,  I  would 
like  to  give  you  three  points  to  consider  with 
regard  to  Guide  Dogs. 

Firstly,  I  want  you  to  think  over  the 
companionship  which  a  Guide  Dog  affords  a 
blind  person.  He  may  have  always  at  his 
side  an  intelligent  and  ever-ready  companion 
who  wants  to  share  his  life  and  answer  to 
his  moods.  His  Guide  Dog  may  very  con¬ 
siderably  improve  his  health  by  helping 


him  to  explore  the  country  lanes  and  even 
help  him  to  go  for  whole-day  excur¬ 
sions. 

Secondly,  the  Guide  Dog  may  be  a  financial 
asset.  It  will  help  a  blind  worker  in  many 
ways  to  improve  his  earning  capacity.  A 
dog  will  take  him  safely  and  quickly  to  and 
from  his  work  and  it  will  fetch  and  carry 
and  help  him  in  a  hundred  other  different 
ways.  Some  of  you  may  feel  that  most 
blind  people  cannot  afford  a  Guide  Dog. 
But  I  should  like  to  add  that  a  Guide  Dog 
may  be  an  investment.  It  may  cost  a  little 
more  to  keep  but  this  expense  is  amply 
justified  by  the  increased  income  the  dog 
will  help  to  bring  in. 

Thirdly,  this  movement  belongs  especially 
to  all  engaged  in  blind  welfare  work  and 
it  wants  active  help  and  co-operation.  I  am 
always  willing  and  eager  to  answer  questions 
and  to  follow  up  any  suggestions  that  are 
offered.  So  to  everyone  who  reads  this, 
I  say  ;  please  don’t  hesitate  to  write  to 
me  or  ask  me  to  come  and  see  you.  I 
should  be  particularly  pleased  to  speak  at 
meetings  or  conferences  organised  by  the 
County  Associations  for  the  Blind,  and  I 
hope  the  Secretaries  of  the  Associations  will 
get  into  touch  with  me.  I  may  add  that  my 
talk  would  consist  of  facts  about  Guide 
Dogs — not  an  appeal  for  funds  !  My  address 
is  58,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


THE  “  LOUIS  BRAILLE  ”  MEMORIAL 


The  translation  of  an  article  from  a 
French  periodical  on  a  proposed  monu¬ 
ment  to  Louis  Braille  was  given  in 
The  New  Beacon  last  June.  We  are 
now  able  to  give  further  particulars  of  the 
scheme. 

The  initiative  in  the  French  plan  of 
erecting  a  memorial  that  would  be  really 
worthy  of  their  countryman  was  taken  in  the 
first  place  by  old  pupils  of  the  Jeunes 
Aveugles — the  school  with  which  Louis 
Braille  was  closely  associated,  first  as  a 
pupil  and  later  as  a  teacher.  A  Committee 
was  formed  last  year  with  M.  Dannely  as 
Secretary-General  and  it  has  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  President  of  France,  and  the 
support  of  the  Government  and  the  leading 
institutions  for  the  blind.  During  the  past 
few  months,  a  collection  has  been  made 
amongst  the  blind  of  France  which  has  met 


with  success.  Indeed,  the  total  amount  so 
far  received  would  be  sufficient  in  itself  to 
provide  a  monument  on  a  modest  scale.  But 
the  Committee  is  anxious  that  it  should  be 
really  representative  of  the  gratitude  felt 
by  blind  people  all  over  the  world,  and  have 
invited  the  co-operation  and  participation 
of  individuals  and  organisations  of  all 
countries.  At  the  same  time  an  appeal  is 
being  made  to  the  general  public  in  France. 
It  is  expected  that  when  the  total  amount 
collected  is  known,  a  competition  amongst 
artists  will  be  held  before  a  decision  is 
reached  on  particulars  of  design  and  execu¬ 
tion.  An  impressive  unveiling  ceremony  is 
planned. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  will  be  glad  to  forward 
subscriptions  from  this  country  to  the 
Committee  in  France. 
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THE  BLIND  PERSON  AS  A  CITIZEN 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


ITH  a  persistence  that 
almost  amounts  to  an  ob¬ 
session  the  votaries  of  the 
totalitarian  State  are  for 
ever  reminding  us  of  the 
weaknesses  associated 
with  our  social  services. 
We  are  told  that  the  race  is  becoming  de¬ 
generate  because  of  a  tendency  to  protect 
the  weak,  the  handicapped  and  the  in¬ 
efficient  :  that  in  fact  all  our  ethical  con¬ 
ceptions  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  and 
that  only  a  stern  and  stolid  materialism 
deserves  to  survive.  Force  is  deified  and 
worshipped  with  an  unreasoning  zest  which 
it  is  difficult  to  understand,  whilst  all  those 
cardinal  virtues  that  have  sweetened  life 
and  caused  the  wheels  of  government  to 
move  with  ease  and  dignity  are  anathema 
to  these  prophets  of  a  crude  materialism. 

It  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher  who  wrote  : 
“  He  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks  a 
thread  in  the  loom,  and  will  find  the  flaw 
when  he  may  have  forgotten  its  cause.”  The 
fabric  of  our  Western  civilisation  is  not  the 
growth  of  a  mere  spasmodic  movement  : 
countless  generations  have  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  erection  of  this  great  edifice, 
and  we  simply  cannot  allow  it  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  few  theorists  whose  philosophy, 
crude  and  immature,  is  based  neither  upon 
knowledge  nor  experience.  Present  duties 
and  responsibilities  cannot  be  lightly  set 
aside  because  something  in  our  social  system 
does  not  wholly  harmonise  with  the  con¬ 
ceptions  we  have  formed  of  national  and 
civic  claims.  Those  who  would  have  us  for¬ 
sake  the  well-tried  paths  of  progress  along 
which  we  have  been  steadily  treading  for 
centuries,  cannot  indicate  to  us  a  better  way. 
Their  systems  of  government  offer  nothing 
to  us  that  is  comparable  to  a  democratic 
regime,  whilst  the  concentration  of  authority 
in  any  single  personality  is  in  effect  an  un¬ 
warrantable  presumption.  It  may  be  true 
that  no  community  is  the  incarnation  of  all 
wisdom  :  it  is  less  true  that  any  individual 
can  be  said  to  possess  such  a  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  acumen  as  to  make  him  the 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  ’of  the  community. 


and  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  quali 
ties  of  leadership  are  .synonymous  with 
omniscience,  we  can  but  smile  and  refuse 
doggedly  to  subscribe  to  such  theories  and 
conclusions. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  our  social  .services, 
unquestionably  the  best  in  the  world,  are  not 
in  every  detail  what  we  would  have  them  be. 
By  painstaking  effort  we  are  so  reshaping 
civic  life  as  to  give  to  those  in  necessitous 
circumstances  the  maximum  amount  of  help 
and  practical  assistance.  This  surely  is  the 
greatest  justification  we  have  for  continuous 
effort,  and  such  procedure  is  certainly  in 
accord  with  the  soundest  ethical  principles. 

“  Service  before  self,”  says  the  rotarian, 
and  were  it  otherwise  civilisation  would  cer¬ 
tainly  lose  much  of  its  significance.  It  is 
not  necessary  either  to  apologise  for  or  to 
condone  every  fault  in  our  social  system 
because  we  are  passionately  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  modern  democracy.  Generally 
speaking,  we  are  only  too  conscious  of  these 
weaknesses,  and  that  consideration  is  the 
saving  grace  of  the  situation  because  it 
carries  with  it  a  resolve  to  eliminate,  when¬ 
ever  opportunity  serves,  those  elements 
which  give  rise  to  the  evils  we  have  recog¬ 
nised. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  sphere  of  blind  welfare  work 
during  the  past  few  years  can  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  certain  aspects  of  those  social 
relationships  which  have  been  developing 
under  our  system  of  domiciliary  assistance. 
The  problem  of  inter-marriage  is  one  to 
which  closer  attention  will  have  to  be  paid 
in  the  future,  but  it  would  be  invidious  and 
altogether  unju,stifiable  to  single  out  the 
blind  community  for  .special  restrictions  and 
treatment,  whilst  disregarding  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  other  partially  or  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  persons  in  society  whose  relation¬ 
ships  are  unregulated.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  public  expenditure  on  blind  wel¬ 
fare  services  is  growing  apace,  and  that  is 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  Parliament 
and  local  authorities  have  within  recent 
times  been  discussing  the  social  relationships 
to  which  reference  is  here  made.  There  is 
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no  danger,  however,  of  any  responsible 
authority  being  stampeded  into  a  course  of 
action  that  would  be  less  favourable  to 
certain  sections  of  the  blind  community  than 
to  other  dependent  people  ;  but  there  are 
vatious  factors  in  the  situation  of  which  we 
must  take  reasonable  account  and  discharge 
our  duties  as  citizens  with  a  proper  regard 
to  the  obligations  we  impose  upon  others. 
We  talk  volubly  about  the  rights  of  the  blind 
community,  but  how  rarely  do  we  recognise 
that  the  duties  we  owe  to  society  are  equally 
insistent.  We  say  this  man  or  that  woman 
is  a  blind  person  who  because  of  his  or  her 
infirmity  should  be  maintained  by  the 
State  or  the  local  authority,  but  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  ignore  the  fact  that  our  claims  to 
citizenship  in  the  final  analysis  are  deter¬ 
mined  in  some  degree  at  least  by  the  services 
we  are  able  to  render,  and  however  unpleasant 
it  may  be,  the  fact  has  to  be  recognised  that 
the  minimum  of  service  we  can  perform  does 
not  of  necessity  mean  that  society,  willy- 
nilly,  is  bound  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  assistance.  It  may  be  true  that 
under  modern  conditions  society  can  pro¬ 
duce  far  more  goods  and  services  than  are 
necessary  for  its  own  consumption,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  those  who  produce  such 
goods  and  services  are  entitled  by  every 
known  standard  of  equity  to  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  means  of  subsistence  thus 
provided. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  the  British  Isles  there 
are  approximately  60,000  non-seeing  people 
who  are  incapable  of  making  any  serious 
contribution  towards  their  own  maintenance, 
and  that  approximately  £2,000,000  per 
annum  has  to  be  diverted  from  the  pockets  of 
the  tax-payers  to  provide  for  the  material 
needs  of  such  persons,  surely  we  cannot 
complain  if  the  community  in  self-defence 
institutes  means  whereby  future  generations 
may  not  have  to  carry  this  legacy  of  dis¬ 
ability.  So  long  as  those  responsible  for 
action  do  not  unduly  discriminate  against 
the  blind,  but  resolve  to  take  within  the 
sphere  of  preventive  work  all  those  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  which  impose  undue 
burdens  upon  society,  we  cannot  justifiably 
complain. 

If  the  status  of  citizenship  is  to  be  rightly 
held  and  enjoyed,  it  must  be  supported  upon 
some  kind  of  economic  basis.  However 
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much  we  may  regret  the  fact,  the  truth  is 
that  the  full  stature  of  such  citizenship  is 
determined  by  what  we  give  to  society  rather 
than  by  what  we  receive.  Mazzini  wrote  : 
“  Every  mission  constitutes  a  pledge  of  duty  : 
every  man  is  bound  to  consecrate  his  every 
faculty  to  its  fulfilment.  He  will  derive  his 
rule  of  action  from  the  profound  conviction 
of  that  duty.” 

{To  be  contimied.) 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Degree  for  Blind  Leeds  Student. — Blind  from 
the  age  of  two,  Mr.  Harry  Booth,  of  Headingley, 
Leeds,  now  23,  had  conferred  on  him  last  month 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters.  To  attain  his  degree, 
Mr.  Booth  put  in  a  year  of  research  on  the  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  Bridges,  the  Poet  Laureate, 
and  wrote  a  40,000-word  book  on  the  subject 
as  his  thesis  for  the  degree.  The  examiners 
had  no  hesitation  in  awarding  him  the  degree, 
and  paid  tribute  to  the  merit  and  enterprise 
of  his  thesis. 

Mr.  Booth  spent  his  schooldays  at  the  Blind 
School  in  Leeds,  from  which  he  won  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 
He  passed  matric  at  the  age  of  16,  and  after 
taking  Higher  School  Certificate,  won  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  Oxford.  There  he  took  the  usual  three- 
year  course  for  his  B.A.  degree.  During  the 
four  years  in  which  he  resided  at  Oxford  he 
rowed  in  the  Torpid  races  for  his  college,  St. 
Catherine’s.  Some  years  ago,  when  he  was  on  a 
walking  tour  in  the  Lake  District,  he  was  told 
that  he  was  the  first  blind  person  to  tour  the 
Lakeland  Youth  Hostels.  He  thinks  nothing 
of  climbing  Helvellyn,  and  as  a  quieter  relaxa¬ 
tion  he  plays  chess  for  Oxford  University. 

A  Magnificent  Performance.^ — Baden  Griffith, 
a  blind  ex-miner,  and  star  amateur  actor, 
contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Blaen- 
garw  Dramatic  Society  last  month,  when  it 
won  first  prize  in  the  English  section  of  the  West 
Wales  Drama  Festival  for  a  striking  performance 
of  ”  Barnet’s  Folly.”  According  to  the  adjudi¬ 
cator,  Mr.  Griffith’s  performance  was  magnifi¬ 
cent. 

A  Good  Judge  of  Speed. — ^A  blind  musician, 
the  Sussex  organist,  Mr.  James  Saunders,  had 
a  flight  from  Carlisle  aerodrome  last  month  and 
astonished  the  pilot  by  his  accurate  sense  of 
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altitude  and  speed.  He  judged  the  plane  to  be 
travelling  at  89  miles  an  hour  when  it  was 
actually  doing  90.  Mr.  Saunders’s  hobby  is 
mechanics  ;  he  can  decarbonise  a  car. 

Blind  Organist’s  Operetta.— Mr.  Peter  Gray, 
A.T.C.L.,  blind  organist  of  the  New  Pitsligo 
Parish  Church,  has  written  the  words,  lyrics 
and  music  of  an  operetta,  “  Love  Amongst  the 
Daisies,”  which  is  being  performed  by  the 
junior  choir  of  the  church  this  month.  This  is 
his  third  operetta,  but,  lasting  two  hours,  is 
more  ambitious  than  his  previous  works. 
The  whole  of  the  musical  score,  comprising  25 
numbers,  was  transcribed  from  Mr.  Gray’s 
dictation  by  one  of  his  pupils,  ii-year-old 
Elizabeth  Wallace.  Mr.  Gray  has  been  the 
organist  at  New  Pitsligo  for  six  years  and  v^as 
formerly  at  Craigmillar  School  for  the  Blind. 

Versatility.— Miss  Amy  Newton,  who  has  just 
been  appointed  in  the  Tame  Valley  offices  of  the 
Stalybridge,  Hyde,  Mossley  and  Dukinfield 
Transport  and  Electricity  Board,  has,  although 
only  20,  many  successes  to  her  credit.  She 
was  educated  at  Henshaw’s  Institution  and 
gained  a  scholarship  for  a  three  years’  course 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College.  Whilst  there, 
she  passed  three  exams  in  shorthand,  two  in 
typewriting,  one  in  English,  and  two  in  music, 
gaining  the  degree  of  A.L.C.M.  at  the  age  of  18. 
She  wanted  to  be  a  minister  in  the  Church  of 
England,  ”  but  they  would  not  have  me,”  said 
she,  ”  because  I  was  not  a  boy!  ” 

The  Clapnor  Choir. — On  February  i8th  and 
19th,  the  Clapnor  Choir  produced  ”  The  Mikado” 
at  Broomwood  Road  Baptist  Hall,  Battersea. 
The  musical  director.  Miss  Doris  Harwar, 
L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  and  the  piano  accompanist, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Newell,  Mus.Bac.,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M., 
are  both  blind  musicians,  and  it  was  a  great 
achievement  to  be  able  to  commit  to  memory 
the  whole  of  this  Savoy  opera.  As  all  the  parts 
were  taken  by  youthful  people  (nearly  all  girls) 
various  adjustments  had  to  be  made  to  the  vocal 
line,  particularly  in  the  concerted  items.  This 
was  extremely  well  done  and  quite  an  artistic 
triumph.  The  well-known  characters  were  taken 
very  creditably  by  members  of  the  choir,  the 
producer  being  Miss  Phyllis  Warne,  whose 
decor  combined  efficiency  with  attractiveness 
and  economy.  The  whole  performance  dis¬ 
played  a  spontaneity  and  gaiety  and  was  in 
every  way  admirable. 

Musician’s  Gratitude  to  a  Pupil.— The  rare 
experience  for  a  music  pupil  of  receiving  thanks 
and  congratulations  from  an  eminent  musician 
who  had  heard  him  play  was  given  to  a  young 
pianist  in  Birmingham  Town  Hall  last  month. 
The  incident  occurred  at  the  close  of  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  music  by  Birmingham  students  who 
had  won  high  marks  in  the  examinations  of  the 


Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music- 
Seven  young  men  and  women  had  been  chosen 
to  perform  before  Sir  Percy  Buck,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

”  The  last  item  in  an  enjoyable  programme 
brought  a  surprise,”  says  the  Birmingham  Post, 
‘‘  John  Turland,  who  also  had  gained  distinction 
in  the  final  examination,  was  called  upon  for 
Brahms’s  Intermezzo  in  A,  Op.  118,  No.  2.  A 
youth  on  the  platform  stood  up,  was  helped  off 
with  his  overcoat  and  was  led  to  the  piano. 
‘  Mr.  Turland,’  it  was  announced,  ‘  is  a  pupil  of 
the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston.’ 
There  was  no  other  comment.  The  blind 
pianist  played  the  intermezzo  in  a  way  that 
laid  a  spell  upon  the  audience  ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  his  seat  amid  the  eager  applause 
of  the  whole  company,  his  fellow-performers 
joined  in  with  such  enthusiasm  that  one  felt 
that  their  delight  in  his  playing  had  exceeded 
even  the  thrill  of  their  own  success  as  the 
dominating  experience  of  the  afternoon.  It  was 
then  that  Sir  Percy  Buck  rose  and,  causing  fresh 
applause,  gave  the  blind  pianist  his  thanks  for 
the  enjoyment  he  had  given  them.” 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the 
deaths  of  : — 

Mrs.  Rose  Harriet  Dunn,  wife  of 
Alderman  A.  J.  Dunn,  Farncombe,  Surrey. 
Mrs.  Dunn  had  won  high  esteem  and  affection 
by  her  devoted  service  to  charitable  and 
social  organisations  in  Godaiming  and  as 
Mayoress  during  her  husband’s  three  periods 
of  office.  None  will  miss  her  more  than  the 
Godaiming  blind,  who  have  lost  a  great 
friend. 

Edward  Villiers  Adams,  widely  known 
in  Kingston,  Surrey,  for  his  municipal, 
political  and  social  services.  He  took  a 
large  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Coronation  Club  for  the  Blind,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  in  association  with  the  Servers  of  the 
Blind  League,  and  he  was  its  first  President. 

Miss  Alice  Clough,  of  Keighley,  at 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  She  was  a 
pioneer  in  local  blind  welfare  work  and  it 
was  largely  through  her  initiative  that  the 
Keighley  Society  for  the  Blind  came  into 
possession  of  the  excellent  property  which  it 
now  holds.  She  held  office  from  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  Society  down  to  1927  when, 
on  retiring  from  the  presidency,  she  w'as 
appointed  an  honorary  life  president. 
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Miss  Helene  Margaret  Ffoulkes,  of 

Chester.  She  and  her  sister  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  re-establishing,  many  years  ago, 
the  Chester  Blind  Society,  and  she  took  a 
great  interest  in  that  organisation  for  a  long 
period.  She  retained  to  the  end,  despite  her 
blindness,  a  keen  interest  in  local  affairs. 
She  was  a  cultured  musician. 

John  Hugh  MacIntyre,  on  February 
2ist,  aged  62.  He  had  been  Manager 
of  the  Basket-making  Shops  at  the  York¬ 
shire  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  under  his  direction  the 
basket-making  had  reached  a  high  state  of 
efficiency,  for  “  Mac,”  as  he  was  affectionately 
called,  was  a  craftsman  to  his  finger  tips. 
Only  the  best  was  good  enough  for  him. 

”  It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege,” 
writes  R.E.L.,  “  to  work  in  close  harmony 
with  ‘  Mac  ’  for  the  past  eighteen  years  and 
during  that  time  I  learned  something  of  his 
sterling  qualities.  His  whole  heart  and 
soul  was  in  his  w'ork.  Always  of  the 
energetic  type  he  was  bound  to  infuse  some 
of  this  energy  into  those  who  worked  under 
him,  and  like  men  of  his  type  he  had  never 
learned  to  suffer  fools  gladly.  In  him,  the 
blind  have  lost  a  true  friend,  one  whose  life 
was  counted  in  service  not  years.  And  now 
‘  Mac  ’  has  passed  on  to  take  the  supreme 
reward,  ‘  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant.’  ” 

OORRBIONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Blind  Poet. 

Sir, — Mr.  W.  H.  Mansmore’s  article  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  under 
this  title  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  blindness  by  one  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  is  concerned 
in  this  article — which  is  evidently  to  be 
followed  by  others — solely  with  those  people 
who,  having  never  seen,  have  no  visual 
memory.  I  believe  that  teachers  and  others 
connected  with  education  are  more  alive 
to  this  question  of  visual  memory  than 
was  the  case  in  my  youth.  Incidentally,  I 
think  that  if  blindness  helps  anyone  in  the 
writing  of  broadcast  drama,  the  chances  are 
all  in  favour  of  the  once-sighted  man  who 
has  had  practice  in  visualising  from  verbal 
description. 
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Mr.  Mansmore  thinks  that  Braille  would 
modify  the  style  of  a  blind  man’s  writing. 
He  may  be  right  ;  but  I  doubt  if  anything  is 
to  be  gained  by  trying  to  guide  so  intimate 
and  personal  a  process.  The  comparatively 
slow  speed  of  Braille  reading  is  better  suited 
to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry  than  that  of  the 
prose-devouring  eye,  which  has  no  time  for 
rhythm  or  any  of  the  finer  points  of  good 
poetry. 

But  why  exclude  eye-rhymes  ?  Surely 
we  can  all  spell  more  or  less  correctly  ? 
Even  rhymes  like  “  good  ”  and  “  flood,” 
“  above  ”  and  “  move,”  which  are  hidden 
by  Braille  contractions,  seem  to  me  perfectly 
natural. 

But  what  about  imagery  ?  All  good 
poets,  I  imagine,  take  most  of  their  images 
from  the  visible  world.  Could  a  blind  poet, 
confined  to  non- visual  images,  make  his  work 
sufficiently  suggestive  to  hold  the  attention 
of  seeing  readers  ?  Many  of  us  must  often 
have  felt  grateful  to  Tennyson  for  those  two 
lines — 

And  oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still! 

Such  lines  are  the  more  precious  because 
they  are  so  rare. 

A  blind  writer  might  sometimes  be  tempted 
to  reproduce  in  his  work  some  of  the  well- 
worn  tags  of  visualism  picked  up  in  the 
course  of  reading.  Such  parrot-like  imita¬ 
tion  would  be  at  once  insincere  and  mis¬ 
leading.  I  look  forward  with  interest  to 
Mr.  Mansmore’s  further  treatment  of  this 
thought-provoking  theme. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  Laurie. 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Blind  Orchestra. 

Sir, — Claude  Bampton’s  Dance  Orchestra, 
which  is  composed  of  nineteen  blind  musi¬ 
cians,  one  sighted  trumpeter  and  the 
conductor,  is  threatened  with  dis.solution 
owing  to  lack  of  support. 

This  venture  was  generously  financed  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  its 
inception  and  equipped  with  the  best  possible 
instruments  and  general  stage  presentation. 
Expert  opinion  held  that  this  Orchestra 
would  be  an  immediate  box-office  success  ; 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  known. 
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that  certain  big  managers  refused  to  book  a 
“  blind  band  ”  for  fear  of  harrowing  their 
audiences,  and  that  some  members  of  the 
public  stayed  away  on  account  of  that  same 
fear,  the  takings  were  not  always  adequate. 
Through  the  generosity  of  certain  private 
individuals,  who  contributed  to  a  fund  to 
cover  these  difficulties,  the  Orchestra  has 
been  almost  continuously  engaged  for  the 
last  six  months  and  has  met,  wherever  it 
went,  with  tremendous  enthusiasm.  Through 
constant  rehearsal  it  has  gained  a  perfection 
in  performance  which  Jack  Hylton  and  Roy 
Fox  themselves  have  acclaimed  with  amazed 
admiration. 

It  is  an  accepted  function  of  blind  welfare 
work  to  cater  for  the  employment  of  blind 
persons  in  as  large  numbers  and  in  as  varied 
capacities  as  possible  and  to  break  down  the 
misconceptions  which  exist  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  regarding  the  general  capacity 
of  the  blind.  To  this  end  many  under¬ 
takings  are  carried  on  without  any  hope  of 
their  being  self-supporting.  If  some 
organisation  succeeds  in  persuading  a  big 
manufacturer  to  include  one  or  two  blind 
workers  on  his  staff  it  is,  justly,  elated.  But 

THE  NEW  BLIND 

k  T  the  moment  of  our  going 
to  press,  the  Ministry  of 
/  ^  Health  has  issued  a  circular 
j  ^  (1681)  addressed  to  local 

j  authorities  calling  their  at- 

i  tention  to  the  provisions  of 

JILthe  new  Blind  Persons  Act 
which  is  to  come  into  operation  on  ist  April, 
1938. 

The  main  points  of  the  circular  from  the 
given  date  are  : — 

1.  The  age  of  qualification  of  eligibility  for 
a  blind  person’s  old  age  pension  is  re¬ 
duced  from  50  to  40  years. 

2.  While  the  duty  of '  each  County  and 
County  Borough  Council  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  blind  welfare  stands 
firm,  their  discretion  to  do  what  is 
desirable  with  that  end  in  view  is 
widened. 

3.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  Council 
to  obtain  the  Minister’s  approval  for  the 
arrangements  they  make  in  discharge  of 


how  many  people  in  the  outside  world  are 
conscious  of  these,  all  too  few,  appointments  ? 

With  the  Blind  Orchestra  it  is  otherwise. 
By  no  other  method  has  propaganda  for  the 
blind  been  so  widely  or  conclusively  dis¬ 
seminated.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have 
enjoyed  the  Band’s  performances  in  the 
music  halls  and  have  gone  home  to  tell  their 
friends  how  marvellous  it  is.  Millions  have 
heard  it  on  the  air. 

The  Americans  have  now  taken  up  the 
scheme  and  have  announced  their  intention 
of  training  a  similar  band  of  a  hundred 
performers,  and  the  venture  is  to  be  backed 
by  their  Institutions,  the  Hearst  Press  and 
the  Mayor  of  New  York. 

In  most  pioneer  work  one  has  to  pay  dearly 
for  inexperience.  The  costly  experimental 
period  is  over  and  much  could  be  gained  by 
well-directed  effort  born  of  real  interest. 

Are,  then,  our  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
prepared  to  let  this  Orchestra  die,  and  thereby 
forgo  the  unique  and  never-before-possible 
opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  whole  British 
Public  this  “Modern  Musical  Miracle  ’’  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  Madeline  Whitfield. 

PERSONS  ACT. 

the  duty  referred  to  above.  The  Minister 
desires  to  be  kept  informed  of  alterations 
in  any  Council  scheme  or  regulations 
and  in  the  services  provided. 

4.  In  determining  the  amount  of  domici¬ 
liary  assistance,  the  Councils  are  required 
to  take  into  account  not  only  the  needs 
of  the  blind  person  but  also  the  needs 
of  any  members  of  his  household  who 
are  dependent  on  him.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  “  dependent  ’’  is  not  defined 
in  the  Bill  and  proceeds  to  give  some 
advice  on  the  definition  which  should 
be  adopted  in  practice. 

5.  In  judging  the  need  of  any  applicant 
for  domiciliary  assistance,  certain  assets 
may  now  be  disregarded  : — 

(a)  The  first  5s.  a  week  of  any  sick 
pay  from  a  Friendly  Society. 

\h)  The  first  7s.  6d.  a  week  of  any 
benefit  under  the  National  Health  In¬ 
surance  Act. 

(c)  The  whole  of  any  maternity  bene- 
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fit  (exclusive  of  any  increase  by  way 
of  additional  benefits  and  of  any  second 
maternity  benefit). 

{d)  The  first  £1  a  week  of  any  wounds 
y  or  disability  pension. 

{e)  One-half  of  any  weekly  payment 
by  way  of  compensation  under  the 
enactments  relating  to  Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

(/)  All  money  and  investments  treated 
as  capital  assets  so  far  as  their  value  in 
the  aggregate  does  not  exceed  £25. 
(Where  that  value  exceeds  £2$  but  does 
not  exceed  ;^300  they  are  to  be  treated 
as  equivalent  to  a  weekly  income  of  is. 
for  every  complete  £25.) 

(g)  Where  a  person  has  an  interest 
in  the  dwelling-house  in  which  he 
resides,  any  sum  which  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  him  by  selling  or  borrowing 
money  upon  the  security  of  that  in¬ 
terest. 

6.  Councils  may  pay  or  contribute  towards 
the  funeral  expenses  of  a  blind  person 
or  of  a  dependent  member  of  his  house¬ 
hold. 

7.  All  assistance  other  than  assistance  in 
an  Institution  or  medical  assistance  is 
to  be  provided  exclusively  by  virtue  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Acts. 

8.  When  a  person  who  has  been  ordinarily 
resident  in  one  area  subsequently  be¬ 
comes  ordinarily  resident  in  another,  the 
Council  of  the  latter  area  may,  in  certain 
circumstances,  recover  the  cost  of 
assisting  him  from  the  Council  of  the 
former  area. 

The  circular  defines  to  some  extent 
the  “-certain  circumstances  ”  and  points 
out  that  for  the  purpose  in  view  the  life 
of  a  blind  person  is  divided  into  a  series 
of  five-year  periods,  in  each  of  which  the 
ultimate  liability  for  his  assistance  rests 
on  the  Council  of  the  area  in  which  he 
was  last  ordinarily  resident  for  not  less 
than  twelve  consecutive  months. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  Clause 
applies  to  England  and  Wales  only  and 
not  to  Scotland,  where  the  present 
arrangements  remain  unchanged, 
g.  While  disclaiming  any  authority  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  words  “  ordinarily  resident,’’ 
the  Minister  announces  that  he  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  “  if  a  blind  person  moves  into 


an  area  for  the  purpose  of  residing  there 
and  of  taking  part  in  the  general  life 
of  the  area,  he  becomes  ordinarily 
resident  in  that  area,  and  that  immedi¬ 
ately  the  fact  of  such  ordinary  residence 
is  established  the  Council  of  that  area 
becomes  responsible  for  his  welfare.’’ 

With  regard  to  recommendations  made  by 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  on 
cataract,  the  Minister  agrees  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  facts  with  re¬ 
gard  to  operative  treatment  more  widely 
known.  He  is  unable  to  accept  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  that  the  vision 
of  any  person  should  be  judged  in  reference 
to  his  ability  to  carry  out  the  work  on  which 
he  was  formerly  employed.  He  is  advised, 
therefore,  that  for  a  period  of  three  months 
after  the  operation,  a  person  already  re¬ 
gistered  as  blind  may  still  be  regarded  as  a 
blind  person,  and  he  adds  a  further  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  technical  definition  of 
vision  after  such  an  operation. 

One  Clause  of  the  Circular  informs  local 
authorities  that  they  already  have  adequate 
powers  for  carrying  out  their  main  duties 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Acts,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  confer  any  further  power  for  this 
purpose  other  than  that  conferred  in  Sections 
91  and  93  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of 

1933- 

REVU  WS 
REPORTS 

Imperial. 

Canadian  National  Institute. 

The  Report  for  1936-7  begins  with  the 
encouraging  statement  that  the  year  “  de¬ 
serves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  productive 
of  our  existence.’’  The  outstanding  event 
was  the  decision  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
to  grant  a  pensidn  of  20  dollars  monthly 
to  blind  persons  of  40  years  and  upwards, 
a  sum  of  money  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Report,  “  will  mean  the  difference  between 
helpless  dependence  and  something  resem¬ 
bling  security.’’ 

Among  the  special  activities  of  the  National 
Institute  during  the  year  have  been  the 
appointment  of  an  ophthalmologist  on  the 
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staff  which  will  make  possible  an  extended 
study  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  and  a  five- 
day  Conference  of  members  of  the  Institute’s 
scattered  staffs  which  enabled  the  divisional 
superintendents  from  the  West,  Middle 
West,  Newfoundland,  Maritime  Provinces 
and  Quebec  to  meet  and  discuss  questions 
of  policy. 

The  report  of  the  Institute’s  Librarian 
makes  an  interesting  comment  on  the 
introduction  of  Standard  English  Braille ; 
some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  readers  of 
Grade  who  had  exhausted  the  Library’s 
supply  of  interesting  literature  in  this  Grade 
have  temporarily  ceased  to  borrow  books 
on  the  ground  that  they  find  the  new  Grade 
rather  irksome,  and  there  has  thus  been  a 
drop  in  the  circulation  of  books  ;  but  the 
Librarian  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  merely 
temporary  reaction  and  one  that  is  probably 
an  almost  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the 
change. 

ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

Organ  :  s.  d. 

15.629  Harwood,  Basil.  Album  of  Eight  Pieces, 

-  Op.  58^ — Invocation,  Eventide,  Com¬ 

munion,  Rest,  Prelude  for  Lent, 
Diapason  Movement,  Benediction, 

The  Shepherds  at  the  Manger  . .  10 

15.631  Jongen,  J.  Cantabile,  Op.  37,  No.  i  .  .  05 

15.632  Reger,  Max.  Benedictus,  Op.  59,  No.  905 

15.630  Rheinberger.  Sonata  No.  16  in  G 

sharp  minor.  Op.  175  .  .  ..10 

15.622  Rheinberger.  Alla  Marcia,  No.  8  of 

“  Meditations,”  Op.  167  .  .  .  .  04 

15.623  Vierne.  Claire  de  Lune,  No.  5  of  2nd 

Suite  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

Piano  : 

15.626  Bach,  J.  C.  E.  Menuet  in  A  .  .  .  .  04 

15.627  Bach,  J.  C.  F.  Rondo  in  G  .  .  .  .  04 

15.633  Bax,  Arnold.  What  the  Minstrel  Told 

Us  (Ballad)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

15.634  .Dunhill,  T.  F.  The  Pied  Piper  (Six 

Descriptive  Pieces)  .  .  .  .  ..07 

15.689  Elgar.  Mazurka,  Op.  10,  No.  i  ..05 

15.690  Elgar.  Serenade  Mauresque,  Op.  10, 

No.  2  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

15.682  Fly,  Leslie.  The  Golden  Hind  (13 

Characteristic  Pieces)  .  .  .  .  09 

15.548  Jensen.  Wandering  Gipsies,  No.  6  of 

six  Fantasiestiicke,  Op.  7  .  .  .  .  05 

15.683  Rowley,  Alec.  Marionettes,  Suite  .  .  o  7 

15.639  Sullivan.  Haddon  Hall  (Selection)  .  .  09 


Dance  ;  s.  d. 

15.686  Gilbert,  J.  and  Nicholls,  H.  After  all 

These  Years,  Song  Fox- Trot  .  .  04 

15.691  Johnston,  A.  It’s  the  Natural  Thing 

to  do.  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  04 

15,638  La  Rocca,  D.  Tiger  Rag,  Fox-Trot  ..  04 

15.637  Lodge,  H.  Temptation  Rag,  Fox-Trot  o  4 

15.687  O’Connor,  Silver  and  Murcia.  Mine 

Alone,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

15.688  Whiting,  R.  Have  You  Got  any 

Castles,  Baby?  Song  Fox- Trot  ..  04 

Songs  : 

15,636  Drummond,  F.  The  Gay  Highway, 

B  flat  :  B^— pi  . 04 

15.640  Elgar.  Oh,  Soft  Was  the  Song,  E  ; 

Bj— pi  04 

15,635  Handel.  The  Spacious  Firmament  on 
High  (Contralto  or  Baritone  Solo 
from”  Belshazzar  ”),  E  flat  :  B^ — E^  o  4 

15.641  Sharpe,  E.  The  Loveliness  of  Old  Time 

Things,  G  :  D — E^  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Two-Part  Song  : 

15,685  German,  Edward.  It  was  a  Lover  and 

His  Lass  (Soprano  and  Contralto)  .  .  05 

Three-Part  Song  : 

15,684  Morley,  T.  Love  Learns  by  Laughing 

(Male  or  Female  Voices)  .  .  . .  05 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 


The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one- third  of  the  quoted  price. 

All  the  following  books  are  available  in  Cloth  Boards  at 
IS.  6d.  net  per  volume  extra  or  in  Stiff  Covers  at  gd.  net 
per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Fiction  :  s.  d. 

15. 515-7  Female  of  the  Species,  The,  by 
”  Sapper.”  S.E.B.  Large  size. 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

E  193 .  •  •  ..66 

15.533-6  Crooked  Money,  by  Julius  E.  Day. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  4  Vols.  P  233  . .  59 

Fiction — Juvenile  : 

15.539-40  Back  to  Treasure  Island,  by  H.  A. 

Calahan.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols. 

F  136  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..69 

Natural  History  : 

15,532  A.B.C.  of  Common  Birds,  An.  (Re¬ 
printed  from  ”  The  Venture.”) 

S.E.B.  Pocket  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  D  24  .  .  .  .  .  .  29 

15,504  My  Happy  Family,  by  Cherry  Kearton. 

S.E.B.  Large  size.  Interlined,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Character,  Paper  Covers. 

E76 . 76 


Poetry  : 

15.508-10  Poems,  by  Alfred  Lord  Tenny.son. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  3  Vols.  P  184  ^  ..63 

Religious  and  Devotional  :  Holy  Scriptures. 

15.595  New  Testament,  The,  Revised  Version, 

St.  Matthew.  S.E.B.  Intermediate 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

E  65 . 6  6 

Religious  Works  : 

15,538  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  The,  by  the 
Rev.  O.  R.  Vassall-Phillips.  (Pub¬ 
lished  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society.)  S.E.B. 

Pocket  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  E  28  . .  .  .  ..30 
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Per  Vol. 

15.537  Saint  Thomas  More,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  s.  d. 
M.  G.  R.  Hallett.  (Published  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society.)  S.E.B.  Pocket  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  R  27  .  .  30 

15/450-5  Truth  of  Christianity,  The,  by  Lt.-Col. 

W.  H.  Turton,  D.S.O.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

6  Vols.  F  401  .  .  .  .  ..69 

A  Change  in  Price. 

15,388-15,390  The  Education  of  the  Blind. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers,  3  Vols.  The  price  of 
the  Braille  edition  of  this  book  has 
been  reduced  from  7s.  9d.  per  volume 
to  2s.  6d.  per  volume. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

4,069-71  Queen  Victoria,  by  Arthur  Ponsonby, 

3  Vols.  [Limited  Edition)  .  .  .  .  56 

[British  Customers)  .  .  .  .  26 

4,072-3  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos 
Barton,  by  George  Eliot,  2  Vols. 
[Limited  Edition)  .  .  .  .  ..56 

[British  Customers)  .  .  .  .  26 

LETTERPRESS. 

N.I.B.  Bulletins — No.  12. 

How  the  Newly  Blind  May  be  Helped. 

15.720  A  brief  guide  under  the  following 
headings  :  The  Responsible 

Authority,  The  Young  Blind,  Train¬ 
ing  of  the  Adult  Blind,  Employment, 
Financial  Assistance,  Pastime  Occu¬ 
pations,  Learning  to  Read,  The 
Talking  Book,  Broadcasting,  Games 
and  Appliances,  Social  Life.  id.  net. 

(A  nominal  charge  only  is  made  for 
this  Bulletin,  in  order  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  contains  may  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  as  widely  as  possible.) 

NEW  APPARATUS. 

POSTAL  CASE  FOR  BRAILLE  MANUSCRIPTS. 

A  new  type  of  case  for  sending  Braille  manuscript 
through  the  post  can  now  be  supplied  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  consists  of  a  leather  board 
box,  inside  dimensions  14J  in.  by  lof  in.  by  2f  in., 
with  a  lid  fitting  right  over  it.  The  lid  is  strengthened 
at  the  corners,  and  one  end  of  the  box  is  of  double 
thickness  to  allow  an  inspection  window  to  be  fitted 
for  the  convenience  of  the  postal  authorities.  A  tape 
is  incorporated,  long  enough  to  encircle  the  box  in 
both  directions,  and  replacing  string  for  tying  up. 
Catalogue  No.  9,368.  List  price  6d.  Special  price  5d.** 

**  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  institutions 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Vols. 

Biography  : 

Robespierre,  by  R.  Korngold  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Economics  : 

Cassel,  G.  Downfall  of  the  Gold  Standard  .  .  3 

Bayek,  F.  A.  Monetary  Theory  of  Trade  Cycle  2 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

Morton,  H.  V.  Our  Fellow  Men  . .  .  .  2 

History  : 

Orton,  C.  W.  Previte  :  History  of  Europe 
(1195-1378)  .  9 


Law  :  Vols. 

Hart,  Sir  W.  E.  Law  of  Local  Government  and 
Administration  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  14 

Principles  of  Legal  Interpretation  (from  Broom’s 
Legal  Maxims)  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  3 

Miscellaneous  : 

Curie,  J.  H.  Face  of  the  Earth  .  .  .  .  •  .  3 

Modern  Languages  ; 

About,  E.  Le  Roi  des  Montagues  .  .  •  •  4 

Brete,  J.  de  la.  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure  .  .  3 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Marshall,  E.  Birkett  (Ed.  by).  Rare  Poems  of 
Seventeenth  Century  . .  .  .  .  .  • •  3 

Spenser,  E.  Faerie  Queene,  Book  4  .  .  .  .  2 

Political  Science  : 

Rousseau,  J.  J.  Social  Contract  (Trans,  by  G.  D. 

H.  Cole) .  . .  5 

Cook,  E.  T.  (Ed.  by).  The  Empire  in  the  World  4 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Best,  J.  H.  Miracles  of  Christ  in  the  Light  of 
our  Present-day  Knowledge  .  .  .  .  •  .  3 

TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Committee, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i. 


Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee. 


Fiction  : 

Christie,  Agatha 
Deeping,  Warwick.  . 
Forester,  C.  S. 
Holtby,  Winifred  .  . 
Hudson,  W.  H. 
Irwin,  Margaret 
Shanks,  Edwin 
Non-Fiction: 

Dower,  K.  Gandar.  . 


Death  in  the  Clouds 
Sorrell  and  Son 
The  Happy  Return 
South  Riding 
Green  Mansions 
The  Proud  Servant 
Old  King  Cole 

The  Spotted  Lion 


Records. 

8 

.  .  18 

10 

.  .  24 

11 

•  •  23 

9 

10 


S.P.C.K. 

Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 

NEW  BRAILLE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Short  Readings  for  Lent  ”  (from  various  sources), 
2s.  cloth  bound  ;  is.  cardboard. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
ADDITIONS. 


Fiction  : 

Albanesi,  Maria  E.  Hidden  Gift 
Allan,  L.  The  Lone  Trail 

Arlen,  Michael.  Crooked  Coronet  and  Other 
Stories 

Baldwin,  Faith.  Conflict 
Belloc,  Hilaire.  Hedge  and  the  Horse 
Burroughs,  E.  Rice.  Tarzan  and  the  Golden 
Lion 

Charteris,  L.  The  Saint  in  New  York  .  . 

Cronin,  A.  J.  The  Citadel  . 

Cobb,  G.  Belton.  No  Alibi 
Crockett,  S.  R.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand 
Ferguson,  Rachel.  Harp  in  Lowndes  Square  .  . 
Gibbons,  Stella.  Miss  Linsey  and  Pa  .  . 

Gull,  Ranger.  Ravenscroft  Horror 
Hepple,  Anne.  Touch-Me-Not  .  . 

Heyer,  Georgette.  Talisman  Ring 

Heyer,  Georgette.  They  Found  Him  Dead  .  . 

Hilton,  James.  Murder  at  School 

Horler,  Sydney.  Horror’s  Head 

Jacob,  Naomi.  Fade  Out 

Lewis,  Sinclair.  Our  Mr.  Wrenn 

MacClure,  C.  Frontera 

Queen,  Ellery.  Spanish  Cape  Mystery 

Riley,  W.  Jack  and  John 

Roberts,  Cecil.  Victoria  Four-Thirty  .  . 

“  Sapper.”  House  at  Appledore 


Vols, 

4 

3 

3 

7 

3 

4 

4 
7 
3 
6 

5 
5 

3 
5 
5 

5 

4 
4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 
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Sayers,  Dorothy.  Busman’s  Honeymoon 
Seltzer,  C.  A.  “  Firebrand  ”  Trevision 
Seltzer,  C.  A.  Kingdom  in  the  Cactus 
Speyer,  Wilhelm.  Court  of  Fair  Maidens 
Sutcliffe,  H.  Willowdene  Will  .  . 

Yates,  Dornford.  She  Fell  Among  Thieves 
Yates,  Dornford.  She  Painted  Her  Face 
Miscellaneous  ; 

Baldwin,  Oliver.  Oasis  .  . 

*  Blind,  Education  of  the 
Boulenger,  E.  G.  Zoo  Cavalcade 
Calv'ocoressi,  M.  D.,  and  Gerald  Abraham. 

Masters  of  Russian  Music 
Dali,  Ian.  Sun  Before  Seven 
English  Sonnet.  E.  W.  Austin  Memorial 
^Fisher,  H.  A.  L.  History  of  Europe,  Part  III, 
The  Liberal  Experiment 
Fosdick,  H.  E.  Power  to  See  it  Through 
Gibbons,  John.  Abroad  in  Ireland 
Fleming,  Peter.  News  from  Tartary 
Gosse,  P.  Traveller’s  Rest 
Hudson,  W.  H.  Hampshire  Days 
Huxley,  Julian.  At  the  Zoo 
Kennedy,  G.  A.  Studdert.  Lies.. 

Lewis,  P.  Warburton.  Saul  of  Tarsus  .  . 
Masson,  Rosaline.  Pollok  and  Aytoun .  . 
*MiIner- White,  E.  Cambridge  Bede  Book 
Schweitzer,  Albert.  Indian  Thought  and  its 
Development 

Sitwell,  O.  and  M.  Barton.  Brighton  .  . 

*  Steiner,  R.  Three  Lectures 

*Steiner,  R.  Studies  in  the  Threefold  Common¬ 
wealth 

Stern,  G.  B.  Monogram 
Tomlinson,  W.  A.  G.  Coal-Miner 
*Verrill,  A.  H.  They  Found  Gold 
What  is  Ahead  of  Us  ?  (Fabian  Lectures) 

Juvenile  Fiction  : 

Chapman,  W.  G.  By  Cornish  Riviera,  Ltd.  .  . 
Children’s  Encyclopedia.  Edited  by  Arthur  Mee 
(in  continuation) 

Bruce,  Dorita  E.  Dimsie  Grows  Up 
Elaherty,  Frances  and  Ursula  Leacock.  Sabu, 
the  Elephant  Boy 
Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  Swiss  Twins 


Fo/s. 

6 

4 

3 
6 

4 
4 
4 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

6 

4 

3 
6 

4 
4 


3 
2 
I 

4 

6 

I 


5 
3 
3 

3 

2 

6 

4 

I 

I 


Grade  I  : 

Strong,  L.  A.  G.  In  Western  Waters  .  . 


Welsh  : 

Edwards,  O.  M.  Cartrefi  Cymru 
Williams,  J.  L.  and  L.  D.  Jones  (Editors).  Welsh 
Eolk  Songs — Part  I 

Moon  : 


^age,  Gertrude.  Edge  O’  Beyond  . .  ...  8 

^  Stereotyped  Books. 


EASTER,  1938. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  the 
delivery  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the 
National  Library  at  Easter,  readers  are  asked  to  notify 
the  Secretary — Miss  O.  I.  Prince — that  extra  books  will 
be  needed  as  early  as  possible  in  April,  and  in  any  case 
not  later  than  Monday,  April  4th. 

Readers  in  the  Northern  Branch  area  should  notify 
the  Branch  Secretary,  Miss  A.  M.  Hewer,  5,  St.  John 
Street,  Manchester  3. 


“  E.  W.  AUSTIN  ”  MEMORIAL  READING  COM¬ 
PETITION. 

The  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  “  E.  W.  Austin  ” 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  on  Saturday,  May  28th. 


Unseen  passages  will  be  read,  and  prizes  awarded 
for  fluency,  ease  of  diction  and  general  expression. 
(Should  the  entries  in  any  Class  be  very  limited, 
prizes  will  only  be  awarded  if  merited.) 

Adult  : 

A.  Advanced  Readers  in  Competition  for  the 

“  Blane.sburgh  ”  Cup. 

B.  Other  Readers. 

Junior  : 

1.  Children  under  9  years  of  age.  (Competitors 

in  this  Class  to  be  allowed  their  choice  of 
reading  contracted  or  uncontracted  Braille.) 

2.  Those  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12. 

3.  Those  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16.  (B  ys 

and  Girls  in  this  Class  will  compete  in  separate 
sections.) 

In  competition  for  the  “  W.  H.  Dixson  Memorial 
Shield.” 


A  Special  Competition  for  the  reading  of  passages 
from  Milton,  for  which  everybody  is  eligible,  including 
all  previous  winners  in  any  Class,  will  be  held. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names  to 
The  Secretary,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  35, 
Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.i,  as  early  as 
possible,  stating  in  which  Class  they  wish  to  enter. 

Passages  in  this  year’s  Competition  will  be  tran¬ 
scribed  in  Standard  English  Braille. 

The  Committee  consists  of  : 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Dixson.  C.  Bastin  (Winner  of 

H.  Royston.  Class  A  in  1937  Com- 

J.  de  la  Mare  Rowley.  petition). 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Skinner.  J.  Oldring  (Winner  of 


Miss  Jameson. 

Miss  Till. 

Miss  Gulick. 

Viscountess  Buckmaster. 


Class  B  in  1937  Com¬ 
petition)  . 

Miss  Pain. 

Miss  Prince  (Secretary). 


BRAILLE  READING  COMPETITION. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind 
Northern  Branch, 

5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester,  3. 

The  Annual  Braille  Reading  Competition  will  be  held 
in  Manchester  on  Saturday,  May  7th,  1938. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  each  Class,  but  should  the  entries  in  any 
Class  be  very  limited,  prizes  will  only  be  awarded  if 
merited. 

A  special  feature  in  the  Competition  this  year  wall  be 
‘‘  The  Braille  Reading  ”  Cup  which  is  open  for  competi¬ 
tion  by  teams  from  Classes  IV  and  V  from  Northern 
Blind  Schools.  The  Cup  has  been  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  21st  anniversary  of  the  Northern 
Branch. 

‘‘  The  Mouat  Jones  ”  Cup  will  be  awarded  in  a  special 
Class  for  which  Competitors  in  Class  I  and  previous 


winners  in  this  Class  will  be  eligible 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  the 
Classes  : — 

Adults  : 

Competitors  for  the  Cup. 

Class  I.  Advanced  Readers. 

II.  Other  Readers. 


following 


Class 
Juniors  : 

Class  III. 
Class  IV. 
Class  V. 


Readers  between  the  ages  of  16-20. 
Readers  between  the  ages  of  12-16. 
Readers  under  12. 

Competitors  in  Class  V  may  read  contracted  or  un¬ 
contracted  Braille. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names, 
stating  in  which  Class  they  wish  to  enter,  to  the  Branch 
Secretary,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern 
Branch,  5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester  3,  before 
Saturday,  April  30th,  1938. 
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VACANCIES,  28th  FEBRUARY,  1938. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  i 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

"St.  Leonard’s  .  .  .  ■  •  •  •  •  — 

(Several  vacancies  during  March,  Apnl 
and  May) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 
Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  ■  i 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 
Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  ■  •  ■  3 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  2 
(i  application  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  8 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  .  .  .  .  •  •  — 

( Applications  for  Easter  Holidays  and  School 
Journey  Parties  throughout  the  Summer 
may  now  be  received) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  .  .  .  .  .  .  -  ■  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge,  ^ 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  i 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Qualified  Home  Teacher  gives  private  lessons  to 
London  examination  candidates  in  Braille,  professional 
knowledge  and/or  handicrafts.  Apply  X,  c/o  Editor, 
The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


Sighted  Instructress  in  Basket-making,  chair-caning, 
etc.,  seeks  appointment.  15I  years’  experience  with 
blind  trainees  and  journey  women.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Apply  E.  W.,  c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


HOME  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  1938. 
Qualified  Home  Teacher  offers  set  of  30  Questions 
in  ^Professional  Knowledge  together  with  his  personal 
replies  thereto  at  a  reasonable  fee.  Apply  to  ;  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o  Birmingham  Royal  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  15. 


LINDSEY  (LINCOLNSHIRE)  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Home  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home 
Teacher  and  trading  organiser.  Previous  experience 
of  blind  welfare  work,  trading  undertakings  and  sales 
organisation  is  essential.  Salary  /156  per  annum, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
and  Other  Officers  Superannuation  Act. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  provide  a 
car,  and  will  receive  a  travelling  allowance  based  on 
mileage  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s  scale. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned,  and  should  be  returned,  together  with 
copies  of  two  recent  testimonials,  not  later  than 
31st  March. 

ERIC  W.  SCORER, 

County  Offices,  Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

Lincoln. 


RHONDDA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  a  Forewoman 
Instructress  of  the  Knitting  Dept.  Salary  ;^i56  per 
annum.  State  Age,  Qualifications,  Institutional  and 
Machine  Experience,  including  three  recent  Testi¬ 
monials.  Applications  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
Pontrhondda  Road,  Llwynypia,  South  Wales,  on  or 
before  the  24th  March. 


CLEVELAND  AND  SOUTH  DURHAM  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  a  certificated,  sighted, 
single,  female  Home  Visitor /Teacher  for  Middlesbrough 
County  Borough  Area.  Salary  /156  per  annum. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  two  recent  testi¬ 
monials,  stating  age,  experience,  and  full  qualifications, 
to  be  received  by  the  undersigned  not  later  than 
March  31st,  1938. 

Canvassing  will  be  a  disqualification. 

ERIC  KING, 

Secretary. 

Newport, 

Middlesbrough. 


KENT  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  HOME  TEACHERS. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
three  Home  Teachers.  Salary  /T60  per  annum,  with 
annual  increments  of  £10,  subject  to  satisfactory 
reports,  to  a  maximum  of  £200,  with  travelling 
expenses.  Applicants  should  be  under  40  years  of  age, 
of  good  education,  experienced  in  organising  social 
centres,  and  should  possess  the  Home  Teaching 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind . 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  had 
experience  with  Deaf-Blind  people.  Districts  will  be 
both  urban  and  rural  ;  probable  centres,  Ashford, 
Gravesend  and  Sheppey.  Applications,  with  not  more 
than  three  recent  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to  the 
undersigned  not  later  than  March  31st,  1938. 

F.  P.  OGDEN, 

Secretary. 

15,  Ashford  Road, 

Maidstone,  Kent. 


BUCKS  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  a 
sighted  female  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

The  salary  of  the  appointment  (which  will  be  subject 
to  the  passing  of  a  medical  examination)  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  /150  per  annum,  together  with  travelling 
and  subsistence  allowance  on  the  County  CouncjLs 
Scale.  The  successful  applicant  will  be  required  to 
live  in  Slough. 

The  appointment  will  be  a  temporary  one  for  six 
months  in  the  first  instance,  and  subject  to  the  officer’s 
satisfactory  service  and  the  possession  of  the  Home 
Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind;  will  after  this  period  be  made  a  permanent 
designated  post  at  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum,  ri.sing 
by  annual  increments  of  /12.  los.  to  /250  per  annum, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  under  the  Local 
Government  and  Other  Officers’  Superannuation 
Act,  1922. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  made  on  forms  which,  together  with 
terms  of  appointment,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned,  must  be  returned  not  later  than  Saturday, 
March  26th,  1938. 

S.  J.  C.  HOLDEN, 

County  Medical  Officer. 

County  Health  Office, 

Aylesbur5^ 

March,  1938. 
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ONE  AMONG  HUNDREDS 

By  BARBARA  ROSS  McINTOSH. 

There  were  eighteen  hundred  children  at  the  big,  up-to-date  Academy, 
and  it  was  after  hearing  this  impressive  total  that  a  friend  remarked  to  me 
solemnly  :  “  Remember,  you  will  be  one  among  hundreds.”  “  Yes,”  I  replied 
happily,  “  but  it  will  be  nice  to  be  just  myself.”  By  this  rejoinder,  it  will 
be  seen  that  my  heart  was  firmly  fixed  on  school  as  a  coveted  destiny,  and  indeed 
the  very  sound  of  the  word  cast  a  glamour  over  me  which  would  not  be  denied. 
I  had  been  happy  as  a  solitary  learner  ;  but  as  years  sped  on,  I  longed  to  share 
my  lessons  with  others  and  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  three  Rs. 

There  were  several  initial  difficulties  to  be  tackled  before  the  final  arrangements  were 
made.  The  headmaster  was  eager  for  the  experiment  and  certain  that  his  school  was  by 
far  the  most  suitable  choice.  My  father  was  himself  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  and  was 
thus  able  to  conjure  up  an  accurate  mental  picture  of  what  my  environment  would  be.  A 
thorny  problem  was  the  reading  book  used  in  the  three  divisions  of  Standard  V,  to  use  the  old- 
fashioned  designation  of  the  classes.  The  book  was  not  in  Braille,  and  time  was  limited. 
A  well-meaning  friend  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  I  should  take  one  of  the  Braille  Gospels 
to  school  and  use  it  as  my  reading  book  ;  but  fortunately,  my  father  was  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal,  and  he  did  not  look  on  the  scheme  with  any  degree  of  favour.  A  teacher  friend  of  his 
own  came  to  the  rescue  at  the  psychological  moment,  and  through  his  good  offices  the  book 
was  copied  into  Braille  by  a  speedy  and  accurate  writer.  My  father  and  his  friend  were  joint 
buyers  of  the  work,  and  I  was  given  the  full  use  of  it,  after  which  it  was  duly  despatched  to  the 
teacher,  who  made  it  a  text-book  for  his  own  class  of  Braille-reading  children.  Even  with  the 
capable  transcriber  working  at  high  pressure,  a  certain  period  of  waiting  intervened  until  the 
first  volume  was  ready  ;  but  my  parents  rose  gallantly  to  the  occasion  in  my  hour  of  need,  my 
mother  dictating  and  my  father  copying  part  of  a  lesson  each  day.  Ten  or  twelve  lessons  were 
done  in  this  way,  until  the  long-looked-for  volumes  arrived,  and  I  felt  a  thoroughly  equipped 
schoolgirl. 

A  happy  thought  inspired  my  parents  in  the  choice  of  a  guide,  and  she  remained  with  me, 
during  my  busy  two  and  a  half  years  at  the  academy.  She  was  never  absent  through  illness. 
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and  never  late  :  while  in  all  our  journeyings 
to  and  fro,  she  never  led  me  one  step  astray 
and  never  allowed  me  to  bump  myself  or 
stumble. 

The  sun  smiled  radiantly  on  my  first  going 
forth  from  the  quiet  manse  to  the  big,  bust¬ 
ling  school.  It  was  a  long  walk,  but  my 
feet  sped  on  air,  and  the  kindly  greetings  of 
the  shop-keepers  and  fellow  farers  of  the 
little  country  town  partook  of  the  golden 
magic  of  that  early  morning  pilgrimage. 
My  large  and  roomy  bag  was  late  in  its 
arrival,  and  the  only  remotely  suitable 
refuge  for  my  school  gear  was  a  macrame 
bag  of  my  mother's.  My  pegs  were  housed 
in  an  ancient  domino  box.  Stepping  in  at 
the  gate  with  crowds  of  other  learners 
brought  its  own  well-remembered  thrill, 
and  standing  in  line,  silent  and  attentive  till 
a  chord  struck  on  the  piano  in  the  corridor 
should  set  in  motion  the  rhythmic  marching 
of  many  feet,  was  a  new  link  in  a  shining 
chain  of  experience.  My  guide  took  me  to 
her  class  and  I  followed  the  morning  routine 
with  absorbing  interest.  It  was  the  second 
day  after  the  summer  holidays,  and  the 
teacher  smiled  on  my  zeal  to  begin  work 
without  delay,  and  told  me  that  there  would 
be  no  regular  lessons  until  new  classes  were 
formed  and  places  allocated.  Meanwhile, 
the  bonds  of  discipline  were  slackened,  a 
tide  of  cheerful  chatter  flowed  along  the 
benches  and  I  was  received  into  the  republic 
of  youthful  friendship,  where  I  remained  a 
privileged  residenter  all  through  my  school 
days.  At  no  time  did  I  ever  feel  the  chill 
blight  of  inequality,  nor  did  the  consciousness 
of  my  physical  handicap  ahect  me  in  the 
smallest  degree.  Arguments  there  might 
be  at  times  and  seasons,  or  a  sharp  disputa¬ 
tion  over  small  matters,  but  a  sure  foundation 
of  good  comradeship  remained,  and  my  com¬ 
panions  always  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
treating  me  like  one  of  themselves. 

In  the  early  stages,  Braille  alphabets  were 
in  constant  demand,  and  I  finally  stipulated 
that  all  those  who  aspired  to  possess  one 
should  bring  the  paper  on  which  it  was  to  be 
written.  No  one  passed  beyond  the  intro¬ 
ductory  phase  of  Braille  ;  but  my  guide  once 
drew  a  map  of  Canada  in  pencil,  traced  it 
over  with  my  style,  then  copied  the  place 
names,  letter  by  letter  from  the  alphabet. 
It  was  a  wonderful  production,  and  I  should 
have  kept  it  with  care.  Another  interesting 
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souvenir  which  was  cherished  for  some  time, 
but  ultimately  passed  into  the  haze  of 
oblivion  during  some  of  our  varied  removals 
north  and  south,  was  a  style  specially  made 
for  me  by  the  manual  instructor.*  Pant  of  a 
knitting  needle  was  wrung  into  service  for 
the  point,  and  it  was  fast  wedded  to  its 
wooden  support  and  stood  a  considerable 
amount  of  wear  and  tear. 

In  the  afternoon  my  guide  passed  into  an 
advanced  class,  and  I  remained  in  the  middle 
division  of  standard  V,  “  Senior  2,  B,”  to 
give  it  its  more  up-to-date  name.  Our 
teacher  belonged  to  a  rural  district  of  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  and  her  kindly  northern  voice  in¬ 
spired  my  confidence  and  revived  memories 
of  my  own  early  days  in  Buchan.  There 
followed  a  live  time  of  awakening  interests 
and  general  broadening  of  ideas.  Work 
acquired  a  new  significance  when  it  was 
shared  by  fifty  boys  and  girls,  and  there  was 
a  spur  and  a  stimulus  which  was  unknown  in 
the  quiet  home  surroundings. 

My  neighbour  who  had  been  through  that 
class  before  took  me  under  her  wing.  Fortu¬ 
nately  I  was  a  fairly  rapid  writer,  and  at 
dictation  I  found  that  when  the  others 
wrote  in  ink  I  had  ample  time  for  a  rest 
between  each  sentence ;  but  when  they 
wrote  in  pencil,  I  was  kept  at  a  brisk  pace, 
though  I  always  took  care  not  to  be  left 
behind.  At  first  my  dictation  was  sent  to 
my  father  for  correction,  but  later  this 
course  was  judged  to  be  quite  unnecessary, 
and  I  spelt  over  every  word  of  it  to  the 
teacher,  who  marked  it  accordingly. 

My  first  composition  done  in  class  was  a 
distinct  disappointment.  The  teacher 
followed  the  older  method  of  reading  a  short 
story  aloud,  after  which  we  wrote  it  out  in 
our  own  words.  My  finished  copy  received 
seven  marks  out  of  a  possible  ten,  and  I  felt 
myself  that  my  effort  was  not  up  to  my  pre¬ 
vious  home  standard.  My  next  essay  showed 
substantial  improvement,  and  my  third 
attempt  received  full  marks.  I  learned  to 
conserve  my  time  and  keep  my  thoughts 
from  straying  from  the  subject  in  hand — a 
habit  which  had  grown  on  me  in  my  home 
studies.  After  Christmas,  I  was  passed  into 
the  first  division  of  standard  V,  where  the 
teacher  made  a  great  deal  of  the  weekly 
essay,  and  had  her  own  methods  of  stimu¬ 
lating  our  ardours.  She  would  tell  us  some 
little  time  beforehand  what  our  subject  was 
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to  be,  and  talk  it  o\Tr  in  all  its  be.aiings. 
1  had  a  trick  ol  leaning  iny  cheek  in  the  cnj) 
of  my  left  hand  when  in  profound  rellection, 
and  once,  when  I  was  indulging  in  this  gesture 
the  teacher  remarked,  “  There  is  Barbara, 
off'  on  a  think  about  her  essay  already.” 
When  our  hnished  essays  were  handed  Tack 
to  us,  there  was  a  talk  on  the  most  common 
mistakes,  after  which  any  one  who  did  not 
understand  a  correction  could  have  it  ex¬ 
plained.  The  best  efforts  were  read  aloud 
to  the  class  by  their  authors,  and  there  was 
a  healthy  atmosphere  of  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  made  this  experience  an  entirely 
pleasant  one.  Our  teacher  believed  in  a 
wide  diversity  of  theme,  and  I  can  remember 
tackling  such  subjects  as  :  “A  Conversation 
between  Animals,”  “  A  Conversation  be¬ 
tween  Birds,”  “  What  I  would  like  to  be,” 
”  A  Letter  of  Application  for  a  Journalistic 
Post,”  ”  A  Letter  of  Invitation  to  an 
Australian  Friend  to  visit  this  Country,” 
and  many  more.  Once  when  an  inspector 
was  putting  us  through  our  facings  for  the 
qualifying  examination,  we  were  made  to 
number  ”  one,  two,”  round  the  class.  The 
ones  were  given  a  sum  with  a  knotty  problem 
in  it,  and  the  twos,  an  exercise  in  compo¬ 
sition.  I  think  that  I  can  still  hear  our 
teacher’s  sigh  of  profound  relief  when  she 
learned  that  the  essay  had  fallen  to  my  share. 
The  subject  given  to  us  was,  ”  What  to  do 
on  a  Frosty  Day,”  and  I  took  the  line  of 
frankly  disavowing  all  interest  in  outdoor 
sports,  while  I  pictured  the  joy  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  corner  by  a  glowing  fire  and  the 
fascinating  company  of  some  good  friends 
of  the  book-shelf.  The  inspector  listened 
carefully  to  my  reading  of  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct,  and  commended  my  knowledge  of 
Scott  and  Dickens  characters. 

I  never  became  a  brilliant  arithmetician  ; 
but  sums  grew  more  bearable  when  I  knew 
that  others  were  wrestling  with  the  same 
thorny  problems,  and  later,  when  under  a 
thoroughly  experienced  male  teacher  of 
higher  grade  work,  I  made  a  passable  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  simpler  forms  of  algebra.  A 
small  incident  connected  with  the  latter 
subject  remains  vividly  in  my  memory. 

A  certain  mathematical  problem  was  given 
to  the  higher  class  from  a  school  text  book, 
and  as  the  answers  of  the  pupils  were  at 
variance,  the  teacher  did  the  sum  himself. 


Try  as  he  would,  he  cotdtl  not  reacli  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution,  and  the  science  master  and 
two  other  colleagues  whom  he  summoned 
to  his  aid  were  equally  at  a  loss.  Then  the 
headmaster  came  along,  and  swiftly  and 
surely  he  worked  out  the  sum  in  all  its 
stages.  The  admiration  of  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  blended  in  a  rousing  cheer  and 
the  episode  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  mind  of  every  higher  grade  student.  I 
never  went  seriously  into  geometry,  and  I 
was  given  a  lower  mark  for  it  than  any  to 
which  my  companions  attained,  by  way  of  an 
average  at  examinations.  Despite  this  fact, 
my  English  and  French  results  carried  me 
triumphantly  along,  and  I  bore  my  reports 
home  to  my  father  and  mother  with  a  feeling 
of  real  thankfulness.  There  was  no  one  to 
Braille  my  examination  papers  for  me,  and 
either  the  teacher  or  a  neighbour  would  read 
me  the  questions  in  turn.  This  simple  plan 
of  procedure  always  worked  well,  and  I  was 
never  beyond  the  allotted  time  with  any  of 
my  written  work. 

Oral  work  was  a  diversion  more  than  a 
task,  and  history  was  a  subject  which 
yielded  me  unfailing  delight.  I  remember  a 
class-room  happening  which  caused  me  not  a 
little  amusement,  and  which  showed  how 
calm  and  matter-of-fact  a  young  Scot  can  be. 
Our  teacher  was  giving  us  a  lesson  on  our  own 
country’s  history  in  the  stormy  period  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  She  was  full  of  her 
subject  and  although  she  did  not  hail  from 
the  Covenanting  west,  her  sympathies  were 
with  the  Presbyterians,  and  she  held  forth  on 
Claverhouse  and  his  relentless  repression  of 
the  hill  folk,  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
"Viscount  Dundee  by  a  King  who  could  trust 
so  few  of  his  friends,  his  dramatic  fight  at 
Killiecrankie  and  his  death  in  the  glory  of 
victory.  She  had  just  reached  this  climax 
when  a  boy  put  up  his  hand  as  a  signal  that 
he  had  soine  information  to  impart.  He 
was  slow  of  speech,  and  he  said  with  marked 
deliberation  :  ”  Mistress  Graham’s  buried  in 
oor  kirk-yaird.”  This  was  an  allusion  to 
Lady  Dundee,  who  married  Lord  Kilsytli 
for  her  second  husband,  and  who  was  laid  to 
rest  in  a  vault  in  the  old  church-yard. 

Sewing  was  an  undiscovered  art  for  me,  but 
not  so  knitting  and  cooking.  The  latter  sub¬ 
ject  afforded  me  much  congenial  activity, 
and  T  felt  very  housewifely  in  my  working 
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apron  anti  sleeves,  (^nce  again  my  neigli- 
bours  were  comradely  and  helpful  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  they  would  exchange 
tasks  with  me  at  any  time,  when  such  were 
beyond  my  performance.  I  was  an  adept 
at  dhe  skinning  of  onions,  and  did  not  suffer 
from  a  flow  of  tears  like  my  friends.  I  en¬ 
joyed  washing  pots,  which  some  of  my  com¬ 
panions  cordially  detested,  so  that  there  was 
frequently  an  amicable  adjustment  of  labour. 
It  was  a  proud  day  when  I  carried  home 
some  leathery  pancakes  which,  in  mixing 
and  beating  at  least,  were  the  work  of  my 
hands.  My  parents  tasted  gingerly,  and 
unlike  Oliver  Twist,  they  made  no  demands 
for  more  ;  but  I  consumed  the  remainder 
with  relish,  and  declared  that  they  were  just 
the  right  flavour  and  consistency.  So  much 
for  the  fairy  feast  of  youth. 

There  are  great  occasions  in  the  quietest 
lives,  and  a  golden  summer  day  at  the  end 
of  June  stands  out  clearly  in  my  memory. 
It  was  the  first  public  prize-giving  and  ex¬ 
hibition  of  work  in  the  new  building,  de¬ 
voted  to  higher  grade  studies.  The  School 
Board  was  there  in  all  its  glory  ;  and  there 
was  an  imposing  muster  of  local  notabilities. 
A  halo  of  excitement  hung  round  common 
actualities,  and  we  girls  felt  subdued  and  im¬ 
portant,  as  we  moved  circumspectly  in  the 
unfamiliar  stiffness  of  our  best  dresses. 

“  We  had  a  peep  at  the  prizes  and  you’re 
getting  one,”  a  friendly  voice  said  in  the 
cloak-room,  as  I  hung  up  my  hat. 

“  Oh  no,  I  don’t  think  so,”  I  replied  in  no 
small  astonishment. 

“  There’s  a  Braille  essay  of  yours,  hung 
np  among  the  other  written  work,”  some¬ 
one  else  supplemented. 

Then  we  filed  into  our  places  and  sat  quiet 
and  attentive.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
was  absent  through  illness,  and  it  was  my 
father’s  familiar  voice  that  I  heard  in  opening 
announcements  and  speech.  The  higher 
grade  pupils  found  vent  to  their  enthusiasm 
in  three-part  songs,  and  how  the  rafters  rang  ! 
I  was  proud  to  belong  to  this  team  of  robust 
singers,  and  I  felt  the  currents  of  their  com¬ 
radeship  warm  and  strong.  The  wife  of  an 
industrial  magnate  of  the  district  presented 
the  prizes,  and  I  was  filled  with  a  strange, 
unbelieving  wonder  when  my  own  name  was 
called  out  for  two  of  them,  one  for  French 
and  one  for  general  excellence. 


A  new  expei'ience  for  me  on  going  lo  school 
was  the  interval  for  l)lay  during  morning  and 
afternoon.  My  mother  was  somewliat 
anxious  concerning  this  lively  period,  when 
the  playground  teemed  with  young  life  at  its 
most^  exuberant  stage.  Her  forebodings 
were  needless,  for  I  never  received  a  scratch, 
and  even  in  snowy  weather,  when  balls  flew 
thick  and  fast,  did  not  ever  get  one  aimed  at 
me.  The  school  gates  were  locked  during 
intervals,  and  any  pupil  who  wished  to  buy 
sweets  from  the  shops  over  the  way,  shouted 
their  order  in  stentorian  tones,  which  were 
always  heard  by  the  women  who  presided 
over  the  dainties  beloved  of  youth.  ”  Toffee 
Apples  ”  went  high,  and  also  at  two  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  far-famed  “  Gundy  Ham¬ 
mers,”  which  were  made  throughout  the 
district  by  certain  gifted  housewives  from 
their  own  special  recipes. 

After  an  indoor  tussle  with  some  mental 
giant,  games  were  a  healthful  and  necessary 
recreation,  and  I  entered  into  such  simple 
enjoyments  as  ”  I  Spy,”  skipping  ropes  and 
“  The  Grand  Old  Duke  of  York.”  On  wet 
days,  when  our  class  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
its  own  cloak-room,  we  played  frequently 
at  “  Blind  Fairy,”  which  was  a  form  of 
”  Blind  Man’s  Buff.”  I  could  feel  my  way 
about  so  easily,  and  knew  every  one  whom  I 
touched,  that  I  usually  brought  the  game  to 
a  swift  and  wholly  mirthful  conclusion.  In 
my  last  class,  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  club 
and  played  “  Rounders  ”  with  might  and 
main.  I  was  passionately  fond  of  this 
animated  game,  and  when  my  spinal  trouble 
began  to  declare  itself,  a  strong  and  sturdy 
girl  with  a  fine  spirit  of  chivalry  constituted 
herself  my  ever-ready  support  and  body¬ 
guard  through  the  strenuous  activity.  Never 
did  her  arm  fail,  nor  her  patience  wane. 

My  school  days  ended  without  any  formal 
leave-taking,  and  for  this  I  have  always  been 
grateful.  I  had  been  fighting  a  growing 
inability  for  walking  activities,  and  when 
my  mother  suggested  that  I  should  not  go 
to  school  on  the  morrow,  I  resigned  myself 
to  the  inevitable.  The  wrench  of  separation 
came  afterwards,  and  the  pang  of  dreams  un¬ 
fulfilled  ;  but  to  this  day,  I  rejoice  that  I  was 
young  in  such  good  company,  and  I  hail 
my  comrades  across  the  intervening  years 
with  a  .salute  of  remembrance  and  appre¬ 
ciation. 
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Official  Opening  of  “Pirates  Spring.” — 

“  Pirates  Spring/’  the  School  Journey  Centre 
and  Holiday  Home  for  Blind  Children,  erected 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  St. 
iNIary’s  Ba}^  New  Romney,  Kent,  will  be  official^ 
opened  at  2.30  on  May  loth,  by  Major  Teichman- 
Derv'ille,  the  Mayor  of  New  Romney. 

West  Ham  Municipal  Workshops  Opened. — 

On  April  nth,  the  new  Municipal  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  in  the  County  Borough  of  West 
Ham  were  officially  opened  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  H.  Kingsley  Wood,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Health. 
The  new  Workshops  are  in  West  Ham  Lane, 
Stratford,  E.  15. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938. — On  March  29th, 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  received  Royal 
Assent.  It  became  operative  on  the  ist  April, 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  applications  for 
pensions  at  the  reduced  age  of  40  years  will  take 
effect  as  from  that  date.  We  regret  that,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Act  will  not  be  issued  by  the 
Stationery  Office  before  the  13th  April,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  reprint  the  text  here. 
W'e  propose  to  do  so,  however,  in  the  May  issue 
of  The  New  Beacon.  The  Act  will  also  be 
issued  in  Braille  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  National  Institute’s  New  Council. — The 

appointment  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  the  represen- 
tativ'es  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions  named  in  the  last  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  has  been  confirmed. 

Under  the  Institute’s  new  constitution,  the 
Secretaries  of  Regional  Bodies  will  be  invited 
to  attend  meetings  of  the  Council,  so  that  they 
may  keep  themselves  well  informed  of  the 
Institute’s  work.  They  will  not  have  the  power 
to  vote,  or  to  take  part  in  the  discussions 
except  on  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman. 

A  New  Braille  Periodical,  “  The  Theological 
Times.” — For  several  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  National  Institute’s  Students’ 
Library  to  circulate  hand-written  extracts  from 
theological  magazines  in  Braille  to  blind 
JMinisters  of  Religion,  but  for  some  time  it  has 
been  felt  that  this  service  was  inadequate. 

With  the  invention  of  a  new  Braille  machine, 
capable  of  producing  a  limited  edition  of  from 
50  to  60  copies  by  means  of  metal  plates,  the 
Institute  feels  that  a  useful  service  would  be 
])rovided  for  blind  Ministers  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  quarterly  theological  magazine.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  decided  to  issue  The  Theological 


Times  at  the  price  of  qd.  per  copy,  post  free. 
The  magazine  is  to  be  representative  of  all  schools 
of  thought  in  the  whole  Chnrch  and  will  contain 
extracts  from  the  leading  theological  periodicals. 
When  space  is  available  a  good  book  review 
will  be  included. 

The  Institute  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
a  very  able  scholar  as  Honorary  Editor — the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Fairweather,  M.A.,  S.T.M. — assisted 
by  The  Rev.  Canon  Barrett-Ayres,  both  of 
whom  ha\'e  gi^'en  much  time  and  thought  to 
the  production  of  what  should  prove  a  really 
useful  publication. 

During  the  first  year  at  least,  the  circulation 
will  be  strictly  limited,  and  applications  for 
copies  froin  blind  Ministers  will  be  given  pre¬ 
cedence  over  those  from  the  general  public. 
The  first  issue  appears  this  month,  and  subse¬ 
quent  issues  will  be  published  in  July,  October, 
and  January  next. 

Talk  on  Guide  Dogs  at  Worcester  College. — 

Lt.-Col.  Battye  visited  Worcester  College  for 
the  Blind  last  month  and  gave  a  talk  on  guide 
dogs  for  the  blind.  His  talk  was  much  appre¬ 
ciated  and  a  number  of  questions  were  asked. 
Colonel  Battye  presented  his  subject  in  a  new 
light  to  his  audience  and  described  the  aims 
of  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association 
in  a  very  interesting  way. 

Blind  Girl  Gives  Fire  Alarm. — A  blind  girl  gave 
the  alarm  when  a  fire  broke  out  last  month  in 
a  store  room  on  the  premises  of  the  Chester 
Blind  Welfare  Society.  The  girl  came  from 
an  upstairs  room  to  inform  the  assistant  indus¬ 
trial  Superintendent  that  she  could  smell  smoke 
and  thought  the  building  was  on  fire.  When  the 
store  room  door  was  opened,  it  was  found  that 
hundreds  of  brushes  were  blazing  fiercely.  The 
fire  was  quickly  controlled,  but  the  damage 
is  estimated  at  £200. 

No  Special  Precautions  for  Blind  Machine 
Workers. — Mr.  G.  Stevenson  Taylor,  H.M. 
Deputy  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  in  the 
course  of  an  address  on  “  The  Law  Dealing  with 
Factories,”  at  a  meeting  last  month  of  the 
Coventry  section  of  the  Institution  of  Production 
Engineers,  mentioned  a  remarkable  case  of  a 
blind  man  who  worked  a  circular  saw  quite 
safely  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  his  address,  Mr.  Taylor  was  asked 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Sinclair  (president  of  the  section) 
whether  any  special  provision  was  made  to 
safeguard  blind  workers.  Mr.  Sinclair  said  that 
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lie  had  seen  in  special  workshops  blind  and 
partially-sighted  persons  operating  machinery 
which  in  his  opinion  would  come  under  the 
lieading  of  dangerous  machinery,  and  they  were 
doing  the  work  quite  well.  Some  of  the  workers 
were  in  fact  so  blind  that  they  had  to  be  guided 
to  and  from  the  workshop. 

Mr.  Taylor  replied  that  it  was  true  that  blind 
persons  could  work  machines  without  additional 
safeguards,  relying  on  extremely  developed 
senses  of  sound  and  touch.  The  Factories 
Act  included  no  special  precautions  for  blind 
workers,  and  so  far  as  he  knew  there  had  been 
no  case  to  warrant  special  requirements. 

Free  Passes  for  Blind  Visitors  to  Glasgow  Empire 
Exhibition. — The  Glasgow  Empire  Exhibition 
authorities  ha\"e  agreed  to  allow  blind  persons 
to  enter  Bellahouston  Park  free  of  charge. 
The  persons  who  accompany  them,  however, 
will  require  to  pay  the  ordinar}^  admission  price. 
A  similar  concession  was  granted  in  respect  of 
the  1911  and  1901  Exhibitions. 

The  privilege  was  readily  granted  in  response 
to  the  request  of  the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind 
for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  will 
be  extended  to  all  blind  persons  in  Glasgow  and 
to  blind  visitors  who  may  come  to  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  But 
several  blind  people  in  Glasgow  have  not  been 
content  to  accept  free  passes,  and  one  public- 
spirited  blind  shopkeeper  who  has  a  small 
business  in  the  East  End  of  Glasgow,  when 
buying  a  season  ticket  to  the  Exhibition,  said 
that  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  support  it 
because  it  was  an  endeavour  to  put  Scotland  on 
the  map. 

Sports  Club  Annual  Concert. — The  Sports 
Club  for  the  Blind  held  its  fifth  annual  concert 
last  month,  in  two  performances.  The  very 
^'aried  programme  was  produced  entirely  by 
Miss  Norah  Parkes  and  the  artists  were  all 
blind  members  of  the  Sports  Club. 

The  show  consisted  of  recitations,  dancing, 
singing  and  other  musical  items,  and  two 
sketches.  Both  sketches  were  very  well  acted 
and  showed  a  remarkable  improvement  on  the 
performances  of  previous  years.  The  actors 
and  actresses  spoke  their  lines  clearly  and 
distinctly  and  seldom  had  to  be  prompted. 
Considering  that  most  of  them  could  only  see 
very  little,  if  at  all,  their  actions  and  easy  move¬ 
ments  about  the  stage  were  highly  praiseworthy. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  INIiss  Parkes  for  her  long 
and  patient  coaching  and  her  clever  discovery 
of  hidden  talents  in  seemingly  unlikely  quarters. 
In  addition  to  giving  up  many  hours  of  her 
valuable  time  to  conducting  rehearsals,  slic  made 
most  of  the  clothes  worn  in  the  costume  sketch 
with  her  own  hands. 


If  the  standard  continues  to  inq)ro\'e  as 
steadily  as  it  has  done  c^■ery  year  so  far,  llie 
Sports  Club  Concert  will  soon  be  equal  to  any 
first-class  amateur  entertainment.  The  idea, 
originating  last  year,  of  having  two  performances 
instead  of  only  one  as  in  previous  years,  has 
proved  well  worth  while.  The  hall  was  ciuitc 
full  on  both  nights  and  the  Sports  Club  should 
be  well  in  funds  as  a  result. 

New  Industrial  Building  to  be  Opened  at  Swiss 
Cottage. — The  centenary  of  the  London  Society 
for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  is  to  be  celebrated  by  the  opening  of 
its  new  Industrial  Building  next  July.  Sir 
Kingsley  Wood,  the  Minister  of  Health,  will 
perform  the  opening  ceremony.  The  building, 
which  is  in  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury,  will 
house  275  blind  workers.  It  will  include  a 
basket  workshop  for  100  blind  men  ;  boot 
repairing  factory  for  100  blind  men,  with  a 
capacity  for  handling  6,000  pairs  of  shoes  each 
week  ;  flat  knitting  machine  workroom  for  50 
blind  women  and  a  circular  knitting  machine 
workroom  for  25  blind  women,  with  accommo¬ 
dation  for  adult  pupils  in  all  four  departments  ; 
a  department  for  the  marketing  of  150,000 
pairs  of  socks  each  year  ;  a  piano  repair  factory  ; 
the  offices  of  the  Society’s  home  workers’  scheme; 
and  the  administrative  offices  for  all  these 
undertakings. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. — In  a  circular  accom¬ 
panying  a  Report  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee,  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
the  Committee  states  that  the  Minister  of 
Health  has  notified  his  intention  of  appointing 
a  Standing  Advisory  Committee  on  blindness 
including  the  prevention  thereof,  which  will 
carry  on  the  work  up  till  now  undertaken  by 
the  present  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee, 
and  that  all  communications  hitherto  sent  to 
the  office  of  the  Committee  at  66,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  i,  should  henceforth  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Health, 
Whitehall,  London,  S.W.  i. 

Bristol  Blind  See  New  Film. — A  Bristol 
audience  of  blind  people  last  month  attended 
the  pre-view  of  a  film  which  even  London  had 
not  seen.  It  was  the  new  Grace  Moore  picture, 
“  I’ll  Take  Romance.”  The  audience  came  from 
all  parts  of  Bristol  at  the  invitation  of  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  King’s  Cinema,  Mr.  E.  C.  Webb. 
Prior  to  the  screening  of  the  film,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Stevens,  general  manager,  Bristol  Royal  Blind 
Asylum,  thanked  the  manager  and  directors 
of  Associated  British  Cinemas.  Talkies,  he 
.said,  had  opened  up  a  new  interest  for  the  blind, 
as  in  the  silent  days  blind  ])ersons  wore  ‘‘out  of 
the  picture.” 

‘‘  I  thought  it  was  grand,”  said  Miss  N. 
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Trayte,  of  Cotham,  who  has  been  blind  since 
the  age  of  nine  months.  "  I  have  never  been 
to  a  cinema  before,  but  I  was  able  to  follow  the 
story  nicely.  She  had  a  beautiful  voice.  I’ve 
never  heard  anything  like  it.  I  enjoyed  it  much 
better  than  I  thought.”  A  64-year-old  man’s 
view  was  :  “It  was  very  nice  indeed.  The 
singing  was  beautiful  and  the  music  extra¬ 
ordinarily  good.” 

Co-operation  in  Scotland. — The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 
School,  Edinburgh,  has  approved  of  associating 
the  institution  with  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Scottish  Institution  for  the  Blind,  with  a  view 
to  securing  co-operation  among  the  institutions. 

A  Whistle  to  Warn  Motorists. — Mr.  James 
Dow,  a  blind  man  of  Southend,  has  found  a 
way  of  crossing  roads  without  assistance.  He 
knows  all  the  gateways  and  road  crossings, 
and  before  he  comes  to  them  he  blows  a  loud 
whistle.  Car  drivers  and  pedestrians  keep  a 
clear  path  for  him.  To  a  newspaper  reporter, 
Mr.  Dow  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  number 
of  sighted  people  who  walk  into  him  as  they 
wander  along  the  street.  “  I  can  always  tell 
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they  are  coming  for  me,”  he  said,  “  and  I  stand 
still  when  I  realise  they  haven’t  seen  me.” 

Two  Aged  Blind  Confirmation  Candidates. — 

Two  blind  candidates,  each  nearly  80  years  cld, 
were  confirmed  last  month  by  the  Bishop  of 
Plymouth,  in  their  own  homes  at  Lamerton  and 
Sydenham  Damerel. 

Social  Centre  for  Barnsley  Blind. — Barnsley 
County  Borough  Council  has  approved  the 
principle  of  establishing  a  social  centre  for  blind 
people. 

One  Thousand  St.  Dunstaners  are  Gardeners. — 

Nearly  1,000  of  the  war-blinded  men  under  the 
care  of  St.  Dunstan’s  are  enthusiastic  gardeners. 
Last  year,  as  an  experiment,  vegetable  seeds 
were  offered  to  those  who  wished  to  cultivate 
them.  About  500  took  advantage  of  the  offer, 
and  excellent  results  were  obtained.  This  year, 
more  than  700  supplies  of  vegetable  seeds  have 
been  sent  out.  Some  St.  Dunstan’s  men  were 
gardeners  before  being  blinded,  but  the  great 
majority  took  up  gardening  after  losing  their 
sight. 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


A  Brief  Sketch  of  Its  Background,  Foundation,  Achievement 

and  Termination 


CN  March  31st,  the  close  of 
k  the  financial  year  1938, 
^the  Union  of  Counties  Asso- 
Bciations  for  the  Blind  came 
mto  an  end.  The  termina- 
f  tion  of  the  Union  is  the 
result  of  a  resolution  passed 
at  a  General  Meeting  of  its  Council  held 
on  25th  November,  1937,  to  which  reference 
is  made  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  part  the  Union  has  played  in  the 
story  of  blind  welfare  is  best  understood 
by  placing  it  within  its|  historical  back¬ 
ground  and  briefly  surveying  previous  at¬ 
tempts  at  unified  work  for  the  blind. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Deaf  and  Blind  embodied  in 
its  Report  the  following  recommendation  : 
“  That  there  should  be  greater  solidarity 


among  the  institutions  and  interchange  of 
information  and  opinion  between  them.” 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to-day,  living  as  we  do 
in  an  age  of  motor  transport,  telephony, 
wireless  communication  and  easy  inter¬ 
change  of  views  at  Conferences  and  Com¬ 
mittees,  to  realise  how  isolated  many  of 
these  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  blind 
must  have  been  in  the  eighties,  and  how  de¬ 
sirable  it  was  that  some  link  between  them 
should  be  forged  if  the  less  progressive  were 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Thirteen  years  elapsed  after  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  then  Mr.  Tate  read  a  paper 
at  a  Conference  organised  by  Gardner’s 
Trust,  reminding  his  hearers  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  1889,  and  urging  the  formation 
of  a  Central  Bureau,  “  charged  with  the 
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oversight  of  the  interests  of  the  blind  as  a 
whole.”  The  initial  task  of  such  a  Bureau 
should,  in  his  view,  be  the  compilation  of  a 
register  of  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Tate  once  more 
urged  the  importance  of  a  national  Register  in 
an  article  contributed  by  him  to  The  Blind. 

The  matter  again  came  up  for  consider¬ 
ation  at  the  Edinburgh  Conference  in  1965, 
when  Mr.  Norwood  of  York  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  ;  in  view  of  recent  history,  it  is 
perhaps  interesting  to  recall  that  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper  it  was  agreed  that  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  should  be  instructed  to  ask  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Gardner’s  Trust  to  undertake  some 
of  the  work  involved,  but  that  in  the  event  of 
the  Trust  declining  it,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association  should  be  approached. 
”  It  therefore  appears  likely,”  wrote  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dixson  in  his  account  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Conference,  which  appeared  in  The 
Blind  for  October,  1905,  ”  that,  in  so  far  as 
the  idea  is  practicable  at  all,  its  realisation 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  B.  and 
F.  B.  A.” 

In  the  following  year,  as  the  outcome  of 
yet  another  Conference,  organised  by  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society, 
a  Union  was  formed  of  institutions,  societies 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  six  northern 
counties  of  England,  “  to  promote  .such  inter¬ 
course  between  the  various  agencies  as  might 
lead  to  the  organisation,  unification  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  work  on  behalf  of  the  outdoor 
blind  ...  to  the  end  that  no  blind  persons 
in  the  northern  counties  may  be  left  un¬ 
cared  for.” 

What  Manchester  does  to-day,  the  rest 
of  England  does  to-morrow,  and  the  example 
thus  set  by  the  northern  counties  soon 
attracted  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
other  areas,  and  in  1907  a  letter  from  Mr. 
vStainsby  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Union,  asking  for  information, 
”  as  Dr.  Campbell  and  he  think  similar 
Unions  should  be  set  on  foot  in  the  south 
and  west.”  Events  moved  rapidly  from 
this  point,  and  by  the  end  of  1908  five  more 
Unions  had  been  formed  ;  in  1911  by  the 
addition  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Union  to 
the  list,  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
was  covered.  The  threefold  object  of  the 
Unions  was  (a)  the  formation  of  new  societies 
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where  required,  {b)  the  promotion  of  co¬ 
operation  among  exi, sting  agencies,  (c)  re¬ 
gistration  of  the  blind  within  the  area. 

A  natural  outcome  of  the  seven  Unions 
was  a  single  co-ordinating  body  formed  in 
1909,  and  known  by  the  rather  cumbrous 
title  of  the  Union  of  Unions ;  ten  years 
later,  when  the  title  of  the  seven  Unions 
was  changed  to  that  of  Counties  As.soci- 
ations,  the  Union  of  Unions  became  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind.  Its  objects  were  fourfold  : — 

1.  To  promote  co-operation  between  the 
Counties  Associations,  and  among  local 
authorities,  institutions  and  societies  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

2.  To  convene  Conferences  on  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  blind  welfare. 

3.  To  circulate  information  on  such 
matters. 

4.  To  assist  in  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  was  placed  upon  the  local  authorities, 
but  because  these  authorities  were  advised 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  make  as  much 
use  as  possible  of  the  already  existing  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  for  the  blind,  the  work  of  the 
seven  Counties  Associations  became  more 
responsible  than  before,  and  the  importance  of 
the  Union  as  a  co-ordinating  body  increased 
proportionately. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  Union  had 
neither  office  accommodation  nor  paid 
officers  to  do  its  work  made  it  impossible 
for  any  extension  of  its  activities  to  be  con¬ 
templated,  and  beyond  the  holding  of  perio¬ 
dical  meetings  at  which  workers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  could  exchange  their 
views  on  problems  of  blind  welfare,  no  large 
task  could  be  undertaken. 

In  1929  it  was  decided  that  a  full-time 
secretary  should  be  appointed  and  an  office 
provided  ;  as  a  result  the  Union  was  able 
to  extend  its  usefulness,  and  to  give  more 
detailed  consideration  to  such  problems  as 
the  training  and  employment  of  the  blind, 
home  teaching,  travelling  facilities,  the 
needs  of  the  partially  sighted  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  The  last-named 
deserves  more  than  passing  mention,  as  it  is 
perhaps  in  its  work  in  connection  with  the 
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prevention  of  blindness  that  the  Union  is 
specially  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of 
workers  for  the  blind. 

In  1930  a  Committee  was  set  up  to 
investigate  the  problem  of  prevention,  and 
this  Committee,  strengthened  as  it  was  by 
the  inclusion  of  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  Council  of  British  Ophthalmologists, 
the  Ophthalmic  Section  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine  and  the  Ophthalmological 
Society,  has  done  most  valuable  work.  The 
Reports  published  by  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee,  the  last  of  which  is 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  month’s  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon,  are  documents  of  great 
value.  None  will  regret  that  the  future  of 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  is 
assured  under  the  aegis  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  for  it  is  work  of  national  importance, 
and  there  are  still  wide  fields  to  cover. 

The  year  of  the  appointment  of  a  full-time 
Secretary  to  the  Union  was  also  the  year  of 
the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  long  controversy 
which  ended  with  the  recent  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  Of  the  various  stages  in  this 
controversy  readers  of  The  New  Beacon 
are  already  fully  aware,  and  they  need  not 
therefore  be  discussed  here.  The  much 
debated  essay  of  “  Simplissimus,”  with  its  plea 
{a)  for  an  amendment  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act,  to  secure  the  resumption  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  of  its  direct  inspection 
and  payment  of  grants,  and  {h)  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  National  Council  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  Union,  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Association  of 
Workshops  as  the  sole  “  national  bodies  ”  ; 
the  break-away  from  the  Union  of  some  of  its 
constituent  bodies  ;  the  co-ordination  scheme 
of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee — all 
these  are  recent  history  and  do  not  call  for 
further  comment  now.  The  Union  has 
played  a  valuable  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
blind  world  for  close  on  thirty  years,  and 
the  constructive  side  of  its  work  will  be 
remembered  and  honoured  when  the  dust  of 
controversy  had  died  down. 

The  resolution  passed  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Union  held  at 
Clothworkers’  Hall  on  25th  November,  1937, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  stated 
that  “  in  order  to  assist  the  reorganization 


of  national  work  for  the  blind,”  the  Union 
strongly  urged  the  Minister  of  Health  to  make 
provision  for  taking  over  the  functions  of  the 
Union.  These,  briefly  stated,  were  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  national  statistics 
relative  to  the  blind,  the  co-ordination  of 
regional  work,  and  the  work  of  the  Union’s 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  Subject  to  receiving  an  assurance 
that  the  Ministry  would  take  over  these 
functions  and  provide  for  the  direct  inspection 
of  regional  bodies,  the  Union  would  arrange 
for  its  termination  at  the  close  of  the  financial 
year. 

The  resolution  was  sent  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  and  the  Ministry’s  reply,  as  printed 
in  the  April  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
was  as  follows  : — 

Ministry  of  Health, 

Whitehall,  S.W.i, 

^th  March,  1938. 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to 
say  that  he  has  under  consideration  your 
letter  of  the  9th  December,  1937,  on  the 
subject  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  national 
work  for  the  blind,  and  with  regard  to  the 
special  functions  of  the  Union  specified  in  that 
letter  I  am  to  inform  you  as  follows  : — 

{a)  The  Minister  will  undertake  so  far  as 
is  necessary  the  collection,  collation 
and  publication  of  statistical  and  other 
information  relating  to  the  blind.  It 
will  be  observed  that  if  the  Blind 
Persons  Bill  at  present  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  becomes  law  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  declarations  and 
assignments  will  no  longer  arise. 

(6)  The  advice  and  assistance  of  this  De¬ 
partment  and  its  Inspectors  are,  of 
course,  always  available  to  the  regional 
organisations.  On  the  termination  of 
the  existence  of  the  Union  the  Minister 
will  bear  in  mind  the  additional  need 
for  such  advice  and  assistance,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  such  matters  as  co-ordination 
and  uniformity  of  procedure. 

(c)  The  Minister  will  appoint  a  Standing 
Advisory  Committee  on  blindness,  in¬ 
cluding  the  prevention  thereof. 
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I  am  to  add  an  expression  of  the  Minister’s 
appreciation  of  the  work  which  lias  been 
done  by  the  Union  and  of  the  cordial  re¬ 
lations  which  have  always  existed  between 
-them  and  his  Department.  The  Minister  is 
also  particularly  mindful  of  the  valuable  re¬ 
ports  which  have  been  produced  by  theUnion’s 


Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
1  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 
(signed)  J.  M.  Beckett, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Chairman, 

Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind, 
66,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.i. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  present  facilities  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  have 
attracted  far  too  little  at¬ 
tention  of  late,  although 
the  subject  is  one  of  primary 
importance.  The  early 
pioneers  in  this  sphere  of 
usefulness  could  never  have  anticipated  that 
within  a  period  of  approximately  80  years 
such  radical  changes  could  have  taken  place. 
They  never  could  have  realised  that  our 
medical  services  could  have  been  so  efficient 
and  so  effective  as  consistently  to  reduce 
the’^number  of  blind  children  over  a  period 
of  years. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
schools  for  the  blind  to  consent  to  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  such  establish¬ 
ments.  If  we  could  agree  that  the  quality 
of  such  education  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  organisations  undertaking  the 
task  all  might  be  well,  but  from  our  point 
of  view,  the  quality  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  whilst  the  number  of  schools  is  far 
in  excess  of  all  reasonable  requirements. 
The  situation  is  clearly  stated  and  well 
argued  in  “  The  Education  of  the  Blind.” 
After  giving  facts  as  to  the  number  of 
schools  and  blind  children,  that  Report 
says  :  "  Circumstances  have  arisen  in  certain 
districts  which  seem  to  suggest  that  there  is 
now  a  golden  opportunity  to  associate  to¬ 
gether  a  number  of  schools,  combine  them 
into  one,  and  make  a  school  which  would 
be  so  complete  in  its  programme  as  to  be  a 
model  of  what  a  school  for  the  blind  should 
be.”  The  Report  continues  to  illustrate 
the  need  for  re-organisation  by  the  figures 
in  two  areas,  the  first  in  the  Manchester 


area,  where  within  50  miles  of  that  city 
there  are  eleven  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
the  second  the  London  and  South-Eastern 
area,  where  there  are  eight  .schools. 

Despite  the  expression  of  this  point  of 
view,  however,  if  an  opportunity  occurs 
which  would  admit  of  dispensing  with  any 
one  of  the  exi.sting  establishments,  the  clean 
sheet  proposal  finds  little  or  no  .support  and 
efforts  are  made  to  secure  additional  financial 
assistance  with  which  to  purchase  new  sites 
and  erect  schools  upon  them,  even  though 
the  demand  for  accommodation  is  already 
more  than  adequately  met. 

In  London  three  day  schools  have  been 
closed  since  the  publication  of  ”  The  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind.”  What  is  the  present 
position  in  London  and  the  Home  Counties  ? 
The  last  annual  report  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  informs  us  that  at 
March  31st,  1937,  there  were  in  the  County 
of  London  134  blind  children  of  school  age, 
in  Middlesex  50,  in  Surrey  17,  in  Kent  41, 
in  Essex  68,  in  Hertfordshire  13,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  29,  in  Sussex  25,  and  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire  13,  a  total  of  390.  Within  a  radius 
of  60  miles  of  Charing  Cross  there  are  now 
8  schools  offering  accommodation  in  elemen¬ 
tary  departments  for  514  children.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  no  exact  correspondence 
between  the  distribution  of  children  and  the 
distribution  of  schools,  but  there  is  obviously 
very  slender  justification  for  a  refusal  to 
admit  that  there  are  no  redundant  schools 
at  the  present  time. 

A  study  of  the  figures  for  the  whole 
country  shows  a  total  accommodation  (after 
the  closure  of  the  London  day  schools, 
Nottingham  day  school,  and  the  Southsea 
school)  of  2,238  places.  The  latest  available 
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figures  of  children  in  schools  for  the  blind 
are  1,911,  of  which  total  1,364  are  using 
Braille  as  the  medium  of  reading  and  writing 
and  547  are  not  being  taught  Braille.*  Prac¬ 
tically  every  elementary  school  for  the  blind 
in  the  country  has  more  places  than  are 
taken  up.  Quite  a  number  have  from  25  to 
33  per  cent,  of  vacancies,  and  there  are  one 
or  two  with  still  higher  percentages.  This 
is  quite  understandable  when  we  realise  that 
there  is  a  consistent  diminution  in  the 
number  of  blind  and  partially  seeing  children, 
and  that  this  diminution  is  reflected  over  a 
period  of  years. 

*The  corresponding  figures  at  Jan.  31st,  1932,  were 
1,707  taught  Braille,  and  276  not  so  taught. 


there  is  still  great  need  for  classification 
in  all  departments  of  blind  welfare  work,  and 
particularly  in  the  educational  department. 
It  is  useless  to  profess  opinions  in  favour  of 
better  classification  in  our  schools  without 
any  willingness  to  make  sacrifice  or  change. 
The  truth  is  simply  that  fewer  and  better 
schools  are  needed.  If  we  go  to  the  public 
for  support  we  should  be  able  to  present  an 
irrefutable  case,  and  no  agency  for  the  blind 
in  the  country  is  justified  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  appealing  for  funds  with  which  to 
erect  new  elementary  schools.  Such  pro¬ 
posals  cannot  be  justified  at  a  time  when 
there  are  so  many  redundant  establishments. 

B.  O.  P. 


LEEDS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

New  Scheme  of  Remunerations 


The  Committee  of  the  Leeds 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  re¬ 
cognising  the  fact  that  the 
existing  method  of  remuner¬ 
ating  the  blind  workshop 
employees  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  decided  to  review  the 
l^osition  in  co-operation  with  the  B.P.A. 
Committee  and  also  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  minimum  wage  which  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind  had  applied  for.  At 
present  payment  is  at  standard  rates  for 
piece  work  plus  certain  concessions  and  a 
fixed  augmentation  allowance  of  20s.  per 
week  for  men  and  17s.  6d.  for  women. 

The  first  point  to  be  decided  was  the  effect 
the  payment  of  a  minimum  wage  would  have 
on  production  generally.  Would  the  rate 
fall  as  a  result  of  such  a  method  of  payment 
and  would  the  improvement  in  quality  which 
might  result  be  proportionate  or  even  ensure 
better  prices  or  a  greater  sale  of  the  com¬ 
modities  ?  Would  the  workers  generally, 
being  relieved  to  a  great  extent  of  financial 
anxiety,  respond  by  keeping  up  the  rate  of 
production  or  would  the  absence  of  incentive 
to  work  reduce  out])ut  ? 

Another  matter  for  consideration  was, 
.should  the  workshop  be  utilised  to  find  em¬ 


ployment  for  all  who  desired  work,  including 
those  whose  earning  capacity  was  very  small, 
or  should  only  those  who  are  able  to  produce 
a  reasonable  quantity  of  goods  in  a  given  time 
be  accepted  for  employment  ?  Under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  accept  all 
who  want  work  irrespective  of  earning 
•  capacity,  as  the  present  buildings  would  not 
accommodate  such  large  numbers.  The 
cost  of  running  such  an  establishment 
would  mean  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
deficiency  to  be  met  each  year,  and  further, 
having  accepted  a  person  for  employment, 
the  local  authority  would  feel  morally  bound 
to  ensure  everyone,  even  the  very  low  wage 
earner,  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  augmentation 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

After  careful  consideration  it  was  agreed 
that  : — 

(a)  All  incentive  to  work  should  not  be  re¬ 
moved  in  any  new  scheme  for  the  payment 
of  wages. 

{b)  Only  those  who  had  proved  themselves 
reasonably  efficient  should  be  accepted  for 
employment. 
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The  next  step  was  to  decide  what  alter¬ 
native  scheme  could  be  devised  that  would 
result  in  a  greater  measure  of  justice  to  all 
workers  and  at  the  same  time  ensure  a  better 
average  payment  than  the  method  at  present 
operating. 

After  examining  the  earnings  of  the 
workers  taken  over  a  long  period  the  Com¬ 
mittee  found  that  in  general  terms,  and  with 
marked  exceptions,  they  are  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  amount  of  vision  that  it  is 
known  the  worker  possesses.  In  brief,  the 
better  a  man  can  see  the  more  he  can  earn. 
Augmentation  is  a  compensation  for  inability 
to  earn,  so  logically  the  greater  the  inability 
the  greater  ought  to  be  the  compensation. 
In  other  words,  the  more  a  man  can  earn 
the  less  claim  he  has  for  augmentation. 
This  suggested  a  sliding  scale  of  augmenta¬ 
tion  decreasing  as  earnings  advance. 

On  these  lines  the  Leeds  City  Council  have 
approved  new  regulations  as  set  out  below. 
The  effect  of  such  will  be  to  improve  con¬ 
siderably  the  position  of  the  lowest-paid 
workers  (generally  those  with  least  sight), 
to  give  some  increase  to  the  average  workers, 
and  probably,  to  take  a  little  from  the  most 
highly  paid  workers. 

New  Regulations  to  Operate  as  from 
THE  1ST  April,  1938. 

1.  Improvers  — 

{a)  All  new  entrants  to  be  regarded  as 
Improvers  for  12  months.  During  the 
second  six  months  they  must  earn  an  average 
of  14s.  a  week  (7s.  if  a  woman)  or  be  referred 
for  further  training. 

{b)  Improvers  to  be  paid  standard  rates 
and  receive  an  augmentation  of  20s.  (15s. 
if  a  woman)  a  week. 

(c)  For  two  weeks  annual  holiday,  for 
weeks  when  there  are  Bank  Holidays  or 
similar  holidays,  and  for  periods  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  weeks  if  sick  improvers  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  augmentation. 

(d)  For  all  holidays  to  draw  a  grant  of  3s. 
(2S.  for  women)  per  day. 

2.  Accepted  Workers — 

(a)  To  have  two  weeks  annual  holiday  and 
receive  a  sum  of  50s.  per  week  (37s.  6d.  if  a 
woman) . 
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(b)  In  case  of  sickness  of  one  week  or  over 
to  draw  20s.  a  week  (15s.  if  a  woman)  for 
periods  not  exceeding  four  weeks. 

(c)  When  weeks  are  broken  for  Bank 
Holidays  or  sickness  the  worker  shall  receive 
a  sum  being  less  by  is.  6d.  (is.  in  the  case  of 
women)  for  each  day  of  absence  than  the 
total  drawings  he  would  have  received  had  he 
worked  for  a  full  week  at  the  same  rate  of 
earnings  as  pertained  for  the  days  when  he 
was  actually  working. 

(d)  Number  of  working  hours  in  the  work¬ 
shops  to  be  431^  in  a  normal  week. 

(e)  All  existing  wage  concessions  and  short 
time  allowances  to  be  discontinued. 

(/)  Earnings  to  be  calculated  at  standard 
rates. 

(g)  On  all  weekly  earnings  below  15s. 
(8s.  for  women)  add  a  weekly  augmentation 
of  30S.  (23s.  for  women). 

(k)  On  all  earnings  of  15s.  and  over 
(8s.  for  women)  decrease  the  augmentation 
by  4d.  for  every  additional  shilling  earned. 

The  scale,  expressed  in  shillings  a  week,  to 


be  as  follows 

— 

Earnings. 

Augmentation. 

Drawings. 

10 

30 

40 

II 

30 

41 

12 

30 

42 

13 

30 

43 

14 
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44 

15 
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44/8 

17 

29 

46 

20 

28 

48 
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50 

26 
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52 

29 

25 

54 
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24 

56 

35 
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38 
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64 
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AUTHORITIES  AND  AGENCIES 

IN  this  issue  will  be  found  a  note  of  farewell  to  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind, 
and  we  echo  sincerely  the  appreciation  which  the  writer  of  the  article  expresses  of  the  valuable 
part  it  played  in  the  affairs  of  the  blind  world  for  close  on  thirty  years.  Its  claim  to  happy 
memory  lies  chiefly  in  its  earlier  achievements  in  initiating  and  developing  effective  local  and 
county  organisation.  The  emphasis  now  shifts  to  regional  co-operation  by  which  the  local 
services  for  the  blind  may  be  further  developed  in  intimate  co-operation  with  national  services 
of  every  sort  and  kind.  Regional  bodies  are  still  in  process  of  formation,  but  we  hope  to  record 

at  an  early  date  their  entry  upon  a  task  which  requires  ability,  energy,  and,  above  all,  tact  and 
goodwill. 

In  the  meantime,  some  consideration  may  usefully  be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  responsibilities 
of  central  and  local  government  bodies  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  The  need  for  such 
consideration  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  phrase  “  on  behalf  of  the  local  authorities  ” 
used— incidentally  rather  than  as  part  of  a  main  argument — in  the  Scheme  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee.  Does  it  in  any  way  suggest  that  the  Committee,  or  local  authorities  in  general,  regard 
voluntary  associations  as  existing  on  sufferance  to  perform  only  such  duties  as  the  local  authorities 
commit  to  their  hands  No  one,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  has  made  any  such  suggestion,  and  our 
reference  to  it  here  is  designed  mainly  to  deprecate  the  attribution  of  any  such  considered  opinion  to  the 
County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations.  It  is  certainly  not 
derived  from  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  which,  in  this  matter,  seems  to  us  quite  colourless.  The  Act  imposes 
on  County  Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils  a  duty  to  satisfy  the  Minister  of  Health  that  they 
are  covering  the  whole  field  of  blind  services,  or  that  the  whole  field  is  covered  by  their  co-operation 
with  voluntary  agencies  serving  the  area.  The  services  performed  by  voluntary  associations  are  not 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  local  authorities  but  on  behalf  of  the  community  at  large  and  of  the  blind 
themselves.  In  practice,  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  been  biased  towards  the  maintenance  of 
voluntaryisrn  wherever  it  is  satisfied  that  voluntaryism  can  render  effective  service.  That  is  a  common- 
sense  bias,  dictated  by  considerations  both  of  economy  and  of  effectiveness.  It  has  not  been  applied 
so  as  to  tie  the  hands  of  local  authorities  where  they  judge,  after  fair  consideration,  that  services  for 
which  they  are  responsible  would  best  be  rendered  by  their  own  officials.  Any  controversy  on  this 
question  has  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  questions,  not  of  right  or  legal  interpretation,  but  purely  of 
expediency  and  effectiveness.  What  local  authorities  and  voluntary  agencies  alike  have  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  neither  type  of  service  can  cover  all  the  needs  of  all  the  blind  as  those  needs 
are  interpreted  to-day. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  is 
rather  more  a,mbiguous.  The  last  act  of  the  Union  was  to  request  the  Ministry  to  take  over  its 
existing  functions.  They  were  not,  in  fact,  considerable  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Union's  history  ; 
they  were  stated  by  the  Union  itself  to  be  the  collection  and  collation  of  national  statistics,  the 
co-ordination  of  regional  work  for  the  blind  and  the  continuation  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  s  work.  The  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  quite  properly  commented  that  adoption  of 
the  Unions  proposals  as  they  stood  “  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Ministry’s  existing  functions, 
which  are  and  should  remain  limited  to  supervision  and  advice  ”  ;  and,  because  they  seemed  to  be  in 
conflict  with  its  own  scheme  and  calculated  to  undermine  the  voluntary  aspect  of  the  blind  welfare 
service,  they  asked  that  the  Ministry  would  decline  to  accept  them.  The  Ministry’s  reply  to  the  Union 
is  contained  in  a  letter  which  will  be  found  on  page  93  of  this  issue.  It  is  kindly,  non-committal  and, 
if  we  may  say  so,  wisely  ambiguous.  The  Ministry  says  that  it  will  undertake  statistical  work  “  so 
far  as  is  necessary  ”  ;  that  the  advice  and  assistance  of  its  inspectors  will  always  be  available  to  the 
regional  organisations,  and  that  the  Minister  will  appoint  “  a  Standing  Advisory  Committee  on  Blind¬ 
ness,  including  the  prevention  thereof.”  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  this  letter  which 
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need  arouse  apprehension.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Minister’s  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  has  always  contained  valuable  statistics.  That  work  has  been  necessary  and  helpful  and 
will  continue  to  be  so.  The  Ministry’s  inspectors  will  most  certainly,  by  their  advice  and  assistance, 
forward  the  cause  of  effective  co-operation  throughout  all  the  branches  of  blind  welfare.  The  new 
official  Committee  on  Prevention  is  to  be  a  committee  of  ophthalmologists  concerned  with  the  technical 
aspects  of  prevention,  and  neither  able  nor  willing  to  undertake  other  aspects  of  prevention  work, 
particularly  propaganda,  which  must  remain  the  responsibility  of  agencies  for  the  blind  and  local 
authorities — ^working  in  the  close  conjunction  which  co-ordination  now  makes  possible. 

The  Editor. 


ALL  QUIET  IN  BARCELONA 

A  Blind  Journalist’s  Impression  of  the  Catalan  Capital 
Before  It  was  Stricken  by  War 

By  PATRICK  T.  KEILY 


TO  the  traveller  for  pleasure, 
Europe  is,  at  the  moment, 
presenting  a  melancholy  pic¬ 
ture,  so  rapidly  are  events 
moving.  The  Austria  which 
I  visited  less  than  two  years 
ago  is  Austria  no  more ; 
and  I  am  left  wondering  how  much  of  the 
Barcelona  which  I  saw  just  five  years  ago 
remains  after  the  fearful  air  raids  to  which 
the  city  has  been  recently  subjected.  I 
wonder  whether  its  late  thirteenth-century 
cathedral  is  still  intact  ;  its  stock  exchange, 
its  law  courts,  its  town  hall  and  its  Parlia¬ 
ment  building  ;  or  its  market  hall  right  on 
the  quay  where  one  could  exchange  money 
in  the  smallest  quantities  down  to  one 
peseta,  and  where  one  could  buy  all  kinds  of 
mementoes  of  sunny  Spain  !  When  I  saw 
it  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  early  May  five 
years  ago,  Barcelona  was  a  city  of  beautiful 
buildings,  many  of  which,  I  fear,  have 
suffered  through  the  madness  of  civil  strife. 

Even  in  peace  time  Barcelona  seemed 
something  of  a  turbulent  city,  with  its 
frequent,  spasmodic  political  upheavals.  Only 
ten  days  before  our  visit,  for  the  better 
preservation  of  order,  certain  trades  union 
leaders  had  been  placed  under  arrest  on 
warships  in  the  harbour  ;  but,  as  we  steamed 
in  a  little  before  mid-day  on  this  Saturday 
in  May,  its  busy  harbour  seemed  as  peaceful 
as  Southampton. 

The  city  takes  great  pride  in  its  association 
with  Chrisopher  Columbus,  to  whose  memory 
a  notable  monument  had  been  set  up. 
Columbus  is  to  Barcelona  what  Drake  is  to 
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Plymouth  ;  for  the  memory  of  his  return 
there  in  1493  after  his  discovery  of  America 
is  as  dear  to  its  citizens — and  rightly  so — 
as  ever  is  the  memory  cherished  still  by  the 
men  of  Devon  of  that  Sunday  morning  when 
Drake  came  home  to  Plymouth  after  his 
circumnavigation  of  the  world  seventy  and 
more  years  later. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  Barcelona  was, 
amongst  other  things,  interested  in  com¬ 
memorating  the  granting  of  Catalan  auto¬ 
nomy,  a  long-desired  freedom  obtained  on 
April  14th,  1931  ;  and  this  was  being  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  laying-out  of  a  beautiful 
avenue  fourteen  miles  in  length. 

We  drove  along  a  portion  of  this  avenue 
on  our  way  to  the  bull  ring,  the  largest  bull 
ring  in  Spain,  where  we  were  told  about  those 
Sunday  afternoon  fights,  and  saw  six  small 
black  bulls  penned  up,  the  prey  for  next 
day’s  amusement  for  perhaps  100,000  specta¬ 
tors.  Six  bulls  are  usually  disposed  of  at  a 
meeting,  each  contest  occupying  about 
twenty  minutes.  The  odds  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  against  the  bull,  of  course,  these 
animals — much  smaller  than  our  English 
bulls — being  specially  bred  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  amusement — with  a  sufficient 
spice  of  danger  to  the  toreadors  to  provide 
the  requisite  thrill  for  the  onlookers.  If  the 
smallest  grain  of  justification  must  be  found 
for  this  brutal  sport — so  repugnant  to  most 
nations,  and,  happily,  slowly  becoming  more 
so  to  the  Spaniards  themselves — it  is  in  the 
fact  that,  if  the  bull  has  been  killed  according 
to  the  best  traditions  of  the  “  Game,”  tliere 
is,  apparently,  excellent  beef,  and  the  poor 
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“may  have  very  good  bull  on  Monday 
mornings,”  explained  our  guide. 

My  guide  interested  me  :j  a  Spaniard  who 
spoke  English  well,  who  could  discuss 
intelligently  matters  not  included  in  the 
lesson  he  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
learned  by  heart.  That  idea  of  deprecating 
tourist  guides  has,  I  think,  worn  a  little 
threadbare  of  late,  for  a  great  number  of 
them  are  not  only  well  educated  and  in¬ 
telligent,  but  are  enthusiastic  about  travel 
as  well,  and  therefore  know  how  to  interest 
and  enlighten.  While  there  still  is  a  certain 
type  of  tourist  who  regards  his  guide  as 
someone  from  whom  he  may  have  amuse¬ 
ment,  someone  about  whom  he  may  tell  a 
facetious  story  after  he  has  been  brought 
safely  home,  such  tourists  should  remember 
that  guides  can  tell  their  stories,  too,  about 
people  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  stories 
which  do  not  always  redound  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  tourist.  I  personally  have 
always  found  the  tourist  guide  interesting, 
intelligent,  and  mostly  quite  definitely  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  and  so  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him  ! 

Apart  from  his  professional  duties,  this 
Spanish  guide  had  decided  political  views- — 
he  was  a  tremendous  republican,  in  fact  ; 
and  after  having  talked  to  us  about  bull 
fighting,  he  treated  us  to  a  short  but  quite 
interesting  political  oration.  It  seemed  a 
curious  place  in  which  to  hear  about  Spanish 
politics,  for  we  were  sitting  around  the 
ring,  just  as  thousands  of  Spaniards  would  be 
doing  on  the  following  afternoon  to  witness 
the  thrills  of  a  bull  fight.  So  peaceful  was 
it  on  this  day  by  contrast  as  to  remind  one  of 
Epsom  Downs  on  a  Sunday  in  February  ; 
and,  instead  of  a  bull  fight,  we  were  treated 
to  some  republican,  sentiments.  Our  man 
thought  himself  on  sufficiently  safe  ground, 
possibly,  after  overhearing  a  lady  remark 
to  her  companion  that  they  were  in  a  city  to 
which  at  least  one  king  dare  not  come  ;  and 
he  was  led  out  by  the  question  from  one  of 
our  party  as  to  whether  ex-King  Alfonso 
had  been  to  that  particular  bull  ring. 
“Yes,”  we  were  told,  “  Alfonso  been  here 
many  times,  but  he  come  here  no  more  ; 
if  he  come  here  again,  he  go  gaol !  ”  He  was 
quick  to  add,  however,  “  But  we  liked  the 
Queen  ;  she  English.” 

Moreover,  our  guide  gave  us  some  reasons 
for  his  very  definite  dislike  of  the  Spanish 


monarchy  of  recent  date,  his  version  of  the 
case  Ijbeing  that,  during  the  directory  of 
Primo  de  Rivera,  the  ex-king  and  his  party 
accepted  money  from  several  large  combines 
in  return  for  monopolies  granted  to  them. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  reason  to  think  this 
accusation  well  founded ;  and  when  it  is 
recalled  how,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1931,  it  transpired  that  Alfonso 
had  already  made  discreet  investments  of 
very  large  sums  in  England,  Argentina  and 
elsewhere,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  he  had 
had  his  eye  on  his  own  personal  interests, 
heedless  of  his  country’s  credit.  There 
seemed  to  me,  therefore,  good  reason  for 
sympathising  with  the  republican  movement 
in  Spain,  at  any  rate  in  its  earlier  stages,  of 
which  our  guide  appeared  a  very  worthy 
advocate.  So  different  from  many  professing 
republican  sentiments 'in  this  country,  with 
whom  tradition  seems  to  count  for  little  or 
nothing,  he  was  proud  of  his  country’s 
past,  and  of  some  of  her  former  kings  ; 
for  he  referred  many  times  to  their  great 
king,  James  the  First,  who  drove,  the  Moors 
from  Palma  di  Majorca  in  1373,  whilst  he 
was  also  extremely  proud  about  the  recep¬ 
tion  which  the  citizens  of  Barcelona  gave 
to  Columbus  on  his  return  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  New  World. 

From  the  bull  ring  we  went  on  to  the 
town  hall,  and  in  the  chamber  in  which  the 
fifty  city  fathers  directed  the  affairs  of 
Barcelona  I  was  constrained  to  take  a  seat 
for  a  moment  at  the  Press  table,  a  proceeding 
which  disclosed  my  profession  to  one  lady 
of  our  party,  whose  husband,  it  transpired, 
was  a  retired  town  clerk.  We  also  visited 
the  former  provincial  hall,  since  the  Catalan 
Parliament  House  ;  after  which  we  passed 
OR  to  the  cathedral,  a  most  beautiful  building 
dating  from  1298,  especially  notable  for  its 
wonderful  mosaic  work,  a  beautifying  feature 
of  so  much  of  the  architecture  of  Barcelona. 
My  wife  remarked  its  similarity  in  this 
respect  to  the  cathedral  of  Chester.  “  Yes, 
madam,”  interjected  our  guide  with  obvious 
pride,  “it  is  like  Chester :  I  have  seen 
Chester  !  ” 

Our  official  tour  of  the  city  ended,  we  were 
driven  back  to  the  quay,  from  whence  a  small 
party  of  ns  took  a  turn  on  tlie  aerial  railway, 
by  means  of  which  one  could  be  conveyed 
across  the  harbour.  One  was  taken  up  by 
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lift  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  a  height  of  351  feet, 
from  which  elevation  one  set  out  to  cross  the 
harbour  suspended  in  a  sort  of  large  cage, 
obtaining  on  the  way  a  glorious  panorama 
view  of  the  city.  The  little  railway  termina¬ 
ted  on  a  hill  top  near  the  town,  where  was  a 
cafe  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  gardens,  there 
having  been  also  another  cafe  half-way  up 
the  tower  ;  so  it  would  seem  this  little  railway 
served  chiefly  the  seekers  after  pleasure. 
Time  would  not  permit  of  our  remaining 
at  either  place  of  refreshment,  however,  for 
preparation  was  necessary  for  the  evening’s 
entertainment. 

This  entertainment  was  a  programme 
arranged  by  the  ubiquitous  Thomas  Cook 
&  Son,  described  as  an  Andalusian  night. 
There  may  be  something  a  little  more 
fascinating  about  Andalusia  than  about  the 
turbulent  province  of  Which  Barcelona  is  the 
capital,  which,  no  doubt,  was  sufficient 
excuse  for  staging  something  Andalusian  to  a 
company  most  of  whom  were  in  Catalonia 
for  the  first  time.  But  with  equal  justifica¬ 
tion  one  might  bring  up  a  party  of  Spaniards 
to  York,  and  there  stage  for  them  a  Somerset¬ 
shire  night.  Such  Spanish  visitors  might  or 
might  not  be  impressed  ;  but,  so  far  as  this 
Andalusian  display  was  concerned,  few  of  us 
were  much  impressed.  Even  a  holiday, 
one  of  my  well-travelled  friends  assures  me, 
must  contain  a  small  snag,  an  opinion 
justified  during  our  Mediterranean  holiday 
by  this  Andalusian  night  programme  in 
Barcelona. 

They  took  us  up  to  some  pleasure  ground 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where,  in  a  very 
ordinary  cafe  set  apart  for  our  delectation, 
a  really  excellent  and  interesting  dinner  was 
served  to  the  accompaniment  of  dancing 
by  Spanish  maidens.  Castanets,  of  course, 
gave  local  colour  to  the  dancing,  girls  there 
being  as  adept  with  their  fingers  as  with  their 
dainty  feet ;  but  one  sensed  an  air  of  artifici¬ 
ality  about  the  whole  business,  that  some¬ 
thing  was  being  staged  for  the  amusement 
of  foreigners.  My  suspicion  in  this  direction 
was  aroused  by  the  band  so  frequently 
returning  to  that  charmingly  tuneful  and 
lilting  dance  tune,  “Andalusia,”  by  Granados, 
and  to  the  Toreador  theme  from  “  Carmen  ” 
— Spanish  ditties  which  we  English  might  be 
expected  to  recognise,  and  by  which,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  suitably  impressed.  But  when. 
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after  a  cup  of  delicious  coffee,  it  was  indicated 
to  us  that  the  show  was  over  by  the 
announcement  through  the  medium  of  music 
that  it  was  a  long  way  to  Tipperary,  the 
Andalusian  atmosphere,  or  as  much  as  there 
had  been  of  it,  evaporated  entirely ;  and 
although  our  party  were  invited  to  remain 
to  dance — and  some  extremely  ordinary 
dance  stuff  was  put  out  by  the  band, 
suggestive  rather  of  somewhere  in  Kentucky 
than  of  Andalusia — we  were  all  soon  away, 
to  the  obvious  disgust  of  the  one  or  two 
Spaniards  whose  duty  had  been  to  dance 
attendance  on  us. 

One  of  my  quaintest  memories  of  Barcelona 
is  of  a  little  English  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Palma  Post,  an  interesting  effort  in  English 
journalism  which  emanated  from  Majorca. 

I  had  refused  a  three-days-old  copy  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  Daily  Mail  proffered 
by  a  newsvendor,  who,  exhibiting  some  pride 
in  his  ability  to  supply  an  English  newspaper 
of  current  date,  produced  this  quite  interest¬ 
ing  journalistic  novelty.  Just  a  small,  eight- 
quarto-page  production  it  was,  a  little 
primitive  in  the  matter  of  its  make-up  from 
the  compositor’s  point  of  view,  and  certainly 
very  quaint  in  its  literary  style. 

This  piece  of  write-up  concerning  the 
shopping  centre  of  Palma  is  surely  almost 
unique  :  “  The  leather  shop  in  Terreno  is  at 
this  moment  featuring  two  things,  pig-skin 
suit-cases  and  leather  belts.  The  suit-cases 
are  made  by  hand,  very  swanky,  and 
■surprisingly  inexpensive.  .  .  .  The  collection 
of  belts  is  quite  varied.  There  are  wide 
ones  and  narrow  ones,  trimmed  or  untrim¬ 
med,  with  buckles  of  all  the  newest  designs. 
We  like  best  of  all  the  belts  made  of  Russian 
leather,  because  they  smell  delicious.”  Thus, 
from  the  Daily  Palma  Post  of  May  6th, 
I933>  3^nd  in  the  same  issue,  relative  to  a 
shortage  in  certain  tram  services,  one  saw 
the  hope  expressed  that  more  trams  would 
be  “  shunted  ”  on  to  certain  routes. 

I  wonder  if  that  quaint  little  daily  has 
gone  on  publishing  since  Majorca,  not  so 
long  ago  one  of  those  dream  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  been  serving  as  an 
insurgent  air  and  submarine  base  !  It  seems 
yet  but  a  little  while  since  that  quiet  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  in  Barcelona,  but  much  which 
we  then  saw  that  was  lovely  has  certainly 
perished  in  the  madness  of  civil  war. 
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ALTERNATIVE  TO  SQUARE  WRITING 

Mr.  Edgar’s  New  System  Critically  Examined. 


By  J.  R. 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  I  read,  with  keen  interest  and 
inexpressible  gratification,  Mr.  Edgar’s 
“  Alternative  to  Square  Writing,”  the 
introduction  of  which  has  rendered  an  in¬ 
valuable  service  to  the  intelligent  blind  com¬ 
munity.  Owing  to  its  simplicity  and  con¬ 
sequent  accessibility,  I  readily  foresee,  in 
these  days  of  advanced  learning,  its  com¬ 
pulsory  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  all 
schools  for  the  elementary  as  well  as  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind. 

For  many  years — in  fact,  ever  since  my 
altered  conditions  of  life — I,  innocently  and 
almost  unconsciously,  have  amused  myself 
with  such  a  system  ;  travelling  daily  (to  and 
from  business)  in  train  and  coach,  I  find  my 
pencil-finger  automatically  scribbling  these 
invisible  characters  on  my  knees,  the  results 
of  my  thoughts  or  mathematical  calculations, 
thus  indelibly  impressing  such  on  my  mind. 
It  is  on  this  account,  and  as  a  compliment 
to  Mr.  Edgar,  that  I  pen  the  following  friendly 
criticism,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  aid  in  the 
perfection,  and  add  to  the  usefulness,  of  his 
System. 

B  and  8  :  These  are  alike  in  Mr.  Edgar’s 
Code  ;  I  would  differentiate,  retaining  the 
8,  and  modifying  the  B  to  31  14  45  53  25 
(see  word  Beacon  below). 

H  k  c  il  2  F 


n  fl  p  t|  r 

Ediilnr)  I'/eu 
firEflil  Par 

I  Q  «  P  Q 


EMBLEM. 

Q  and  9  :  These  are  alike  ;  1  would  retain 
the  Q,  but  modify  the  9  to  52  21  14  45  53 
(see  1938  below). 

D,  O  and  o  :  The  letter  D  and  the  figure  o 
are  alike,  with  the  Capital  O  only  half 
their  size.  As  in  ordinary  script,  I  would 
make  the  letter  O  and  the  figure  o  alike, 
and  modify  the  D  as  follows  :  31  14  45  53 
(see  London  below). 

The  Semicolon  is  double  the  size  of  the 
Comma  or  Colon  ;  I  prefer  all  to  be  the 
same  size,  thus  reducing  the  Semicolon  by 
one-half. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  much  prefer 
the  Codings  to  be  in  the  natural  clockwise, 
as  opposed  to  an  anti-clockwise,  direction. 
There  must  be  exceptions,  however,  as  in 
the  letter  c. 

Mr.  Edgar  has  confined  his  scheme  to 
block  (Capital)  letters  ;  as  in  ordinary  hand¬ 
writing,  I  use  both  Capitals  and  Smalls, 
though,  with  only  the  existing  Braille  Guide, 
those  small  letters  with  “  tails,”  (g,  j,  p, 
q,  y,  and  z)  must,  of  necessity,  be  written  in 
the  upper  position.  I  have  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  a  modification  of  the  Braille 
Guide  to  carry  8  instead  of  6  dots,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  a  smooth  for  a  pitted  base,  which 
appears  to  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

g  h  i  j  k  L  m 

t  u  V  w  X  g  g 

P  2  Q  c  0  n 

Llantl  5tr22t 

N..  1  ?3B 
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I  respectfully  implore  our  ingenious  in¬ 
ventor  to  meet  this  contingency  when  de¬ 
signing  his  special  frame  for  square  writing. 


(Where  necessary  to  indicate  the  middle 
point  between  two  dots,  it  is.  .coded  thus  : 
3.6  the  mid-point  between  dots  3  and  6.) 


Codes  for  Small  Letters. 


a 

63 

32 

25 

53-6 

b 

13 

25 

56  63 

c 

52 

23 

36 

d 

52 

23 

36 

46 

e 

63 

32 

25  53 

f 

41 

13 

with  small  tick  at  2 

g 

63 

32 

25 

58  87 

h 

13 

25 

56 

i 

23 

with  dot  I 

j 

Dot  4 

58 

87 

k 

13 

25 

52.3  2.36 

1 

13 

m 

32 

25 

56 

2.53-6 

n 

32 

25 

56 

0 

63 

32 

I25  56 

P 

72 

25 

56 

63 

q 

63 

32 

25  58 

r 

32 

25 

with  dot  at  5 

s 

35 

56 

63 

13 

36 

with  small  tick  at  2 

u 

23 

36 

65 

V 

23' 

.6  3-65 

w 

23 

36 

65  2.53-6 

X 

26 

35 

y 

'23 

36 

58  |87 

z ' 

25 

53 

36  68  87 

PERSONALIA 


Mr.  B.  O.  Bradnack,  M.C.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governors  of  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  to  be  Headmaster  in 
succession  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  who  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  term. 
Mr.  Bradnack,  who  is  at  present  Assistant 
Master  at  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham,  was 
educated  at  Repton  and  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Bradnack  is  specially  in¬ 
terested  in  modern  educational  developments 
and  in  the  political,  social  and  religious 
problems  of  the  next  generation. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Rogerson,  the  blind 
Vicar  of  Pendleton,  near  Clitheroc,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  from  the  living  and 
expects  to  leave  the  parish  at  the  end  of  June. 
This  decision  has  come  as  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise,  and  has  caused  regret  not  only  to  the 
parishioners  at  Pendleton,  but  to  Church 

people  throughout  Whalley  Deanery. 

*  * 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Carter,  M.A.,  who  has 
been  blind  from  birth,  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  which  he  has  held  for  thirteen 
years  at  the  Old  Presbyterian  Unitarian 
Church,  Nantwich,  and  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  become  minister  of  the  Bess- 
borough  Road  Unitarian  Church,  Birkenhead. 

*  *  5): 

Miss  Elizabeth  Munro  Ritchie,  after 
thirty-eight  years’  work  for  the  blind  of 
Brighton,  has  retired  from  the  (jhice  of 
Secretary  of  the  Brighton  Society  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  following  a  severe 


illness.  Miss  Ritchie  was  first  the  helper  and 
then  the  successor  of  the  late  Miss  Adelaide 
Moon,  sister  of  the  famous  Dr.  William  Moon, 
the  inventor  of  Moon  type.  When  she  was 
about  14  years  old  she  used  to  help  Miss 
Moon,  who  was  then  waiting  for  an  operation 
for  cataract  and  was  unable  to  see  to  write 
her  letters.  When  Miss  Ritchie  left  school 
she  gave  Miss  Moon  rather  more  assistance 
and  grew  up  in  close  association  with  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  Brighton.  When  Miss 
Moon  was  on  her  death  bed,  in  the  autumn  of 
1914,  she  said  to  Miss  Ritchie  :  “  My  girl, 
promise  you  will  be  with  my  blind  as  long 
as  you  can,  and  take  care  of  them.”  Miss 
Ritchie  promised,  and  nobly  has  she  kept  her 
promise.  A  small  committee  of  people 
acquainted  with  Miss  Ritchie’s  invaluable 
services  to  the  blind  is  considering  a  public 
testimonial  to  her,  and  Miss  Mary  Pinero, 
of  6,  Addison  Road,  Hove,  is  acting  as  Hon. 
.Secretary  of  the  testimonial  fund. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  James  G.  Adshead  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Burns,  C.B.E.  Mr.  Adshead  is  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

*  *  * 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  appointed  a  director  of  tlu' 
Moon  Society  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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THE  BLIND  PERSON  AS  A  CITIZEN 

By  BEN  PURSE 

{Concluded  from  last  month’s  issue). 


IF  it  be  true,  as  Seneca  reminds  us, 
that  “  God  has  given  some  gifts  to 
the  whole  human  race,  from  which  no 
one  is  excluded,”  it  is  surely  equally 
true  that  those  who  of  necessity  require 
public  relief  for  their  subsistence  are 
not  under  all  circumstances  the  sole 
persons  who  liave  the  right  to  say  precisely 
what  measure  of  assistance  they  are  entitled 
to  demand  from  the  community,  whose 
labours  must  be  exercised  in  order  that 
goods  and  services  may  be  made  available. 
Modern  philanthropy  in  its  practical  outlook 
is  admirably  expressed  by  Winthrop  when 
he  says  ;  “  The  poor  must  be  wisely  visited 
and  liberally  cared  for,  so  that  mendicity 
shall  not  be  tempted  into  mendacity,  nor 
want  exasperated  into  crime.” 

During  the  past  forty  years  the  efforts 
of  social  reformers*  have  been  so  directed  as 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  a  larger 
measure  of  social  justice  could  very  well 
be  conceded  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
those  members  of  the  community  whose 
way  of  life  is  made  difficult  because  of  certain 
physical  limitations.  It  was  never  thought 
that  such  practical  measures  would  of 
necessity  give  the  impression  that  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  could  be  lightly 
set  aside  or  avoided  by  any  member  of  the 
♦  community  who  might  be  disposed  to  claim 
full  maintenance,  regardless  of  his  ability 
to  contribute  reasonably  to  the  common 
weal.  The  discussions  in  which  we  are 
engaged  to-day  are  a  pertinent  illustration 
of  the  inability  of  certain  people  to  grasp  the 
.  fundamental  importance  of  one  outstanding 
fact,  which  is  that  wealth  does  not  grow  of 
its  own  volition,  that  in  other  words,  many 
people  fail  to  realise  that  the  application  of 
labour  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  earth  for 
the  production  of  the  things  we  need  and  the 
organisation  of  business  and  of  commerce, 
constitute  the  only  real  claim  we  can  prefer 
to  an  adequate  share  of  the  things  that  are 
essential  for  our  well-being.  No  one  can 
legitimately  claim  to  be  immune  from  that 


share  of  responsibility  which  must  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  all  if  society  is  to  function,  to 
develop  and  to  prosper.  It  is  obvious 
therefore  that  those  who  do  not  and  cannot 
perform  their  reasonable  share  of  the  world's 
necessary  work  cannot  in  the  final  analysis 
claim  in  their  own  right  the  .same  standard 
of  life  to  which  persons  who  are  100  per 
cent,  efficient  may  justly  be  entitled.  It 
may  be  distasteful  to  state  the  truth  so 
baldly,  but  in  these  days  when  it  is  becoming 
fashionable  to  make  all  manner  of  inordinate 
demands  upon  the  community,  it  is  as  well 
for  all  concerned  that  they  should  be  made 
to  realise  that  there  is  a  limit  both  in  the 
economic  and  moral  spheres  beyond  which 
they  are  not  entitled  to  trespass. 

It  is  not  an  adequate  reply  merely  to 
rely  upon  the  fact  that  if  a  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  resources  could  be  made, 
there  would  be  plenty  for  everyone,  for 
such  an  assumption  is  still  governed  by  the 
premise  that  in  order  to  secure  such  a 
plenitude,  labour  must  be  properly  organised 
so  that  those  resources  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  It  follows  therefore  that  those  who 
are  to  enjoy  the  full  stature  of  citizenship 
must  of  necessity  make  their  contribution 
in  service,  and  if  they  fail  to  fulfil  this 
primary  function,  their  claims  upon  society 
are  limited  and  abstract.  Such  a  process  of 
reasoning  does  not  and  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  we  have  certain  moral  obligations 
to  discharge  towards  those  whose  way  of  life 
is  made  difficult  by  physical  or  other  handi¬ 
caps  outside  their  control,  but  these 
considerations  do  not  entitle  us  to  presume 
upon  the  generosity  of  society,  nor  do  they 
permit  us  to  advance  claims  of  such  a 
character  as  to  convey  the  impression  that 
we  are  being  denied  certain  inalienable 
rights. 

It  is  frequently  being  urged  that  physical 
limitations  and  disabilities  entitle  handi¬ 
capped  people  to  declare  that  in  consequence 
• .  of  such,  the  State  must  of  necessity  come  to 
-jLthe  rescue  and  deal  with  these  unfortunate 
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people  as  generously  as  though  they  were 
contributing  the  same  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  normal  citizens.  It  may  well  be 
that  a  highly  civilised  and  wealthy  State 
may  desire  so  to  order  its  communal  life 
as  to  confer  these  advantages  upon  all 
handicapped  people  residing  within  its 
territory,  and  such  a  course  of  procedure  may 
be  most  commendable,  but  even  then  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  such  an  attitude 
means  that  privileges  are  being  conferred, 
and  not  necessarily  that  inalienable  rights 
are  being  conceded.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
foolish  to  talk  in  this  way  because  rights 
that  are  inalienable  are  not  subject  to  any 
form  of  concession.  If  we  are  to  modify 
our  process  of  reasoning,  it  surely  is  only 
subject  to  the  qualification  that  our  desire 
to  claim  citizenship  must  be  based  upon  our 
willingness  to  contribute  the  maximum 
amount  of  service  of  which  we  are  capable 
to  the  society  in  which  we  live,  and  since 
the  amount  of  assistance  we  can  render 
must  vary  in  the  degree  in  which  all  capacity 
necessarily  varies,  our  claim  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  life  is 
substantiated  because  we  give  something 
tangible  in  return  for  that  which  we  receive. 
The  employee  in  a  special  workshop  for  the 
blind  gives  the  highest  labour  value  of 
which  he  is  capable  to  the  gross  production 
of  goods  and  services  required  by  the 
community,  and  thereby  he  establishes  his 
claim  to  citizenship  and  to  all  that  the  term 
implies. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  those  who  are  a 
charge  upon  the  community  and  who  cannot 
and  do  not  give  anything  in  return  for  the 
standard  of  subsistence  they  enjoy,  are  not 
in  the  privileged  position  of  dictating  to  the 
rest  of  the  community  the  terms  upon  which 
they  will  remain  in  a  modern  society.  In 
other  words,  the  State  is  entitled  to  say  what 
standard  of  life  it  will  prescribe  for  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  contribute  or  incapable 
of  contributing  to  its  resources,  and  so  long 
as  there  is  a  disposition  to  observe  and  to  obey 
humanitarian  principles  and  standards,  there 
can  be  no  justifiable  reason  for  complaints. 
There  is  surely  a  duty,  however,  devolving 
upon  society  to  take  every  reasonable 
precaution  which  science  and  preventive 
medicine  can  employ  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  burden  of  physical  and  mental 


unfitness,  so  that  uneconomic  expenditure 
may  be  ended  as  speedily  as  pos.sible,  thereby 
reducing  the  sum  total  of  human  misery 
and  distress.  Burke,  in  his  “  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution,”  said  :  “  Government 

is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide 
for  human  wants.  Men  have  a  right  that 
these  wants  should  be  provided  for  by  this 
wisdom.” 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  best  endeavours 
of  all  governments  must  be  so  expressed  as 
to  assign  to  each  citizen  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  in  the  aggregate  tend  to 
increase  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the 
community.  If  we  are  legitimately  to  hold 
our  places  either  in  the  comity  of  nations 
or  in  that  conglomeration  which  we  call 
society,  we  must  be  able  and  willing  to 
justify  our  claims  to  subsistence  by  the 
labour  of  our  hands  and  of  our  brains,  but 
if  we  are  incapable  of  exercising  that  degree 
of  competency  which  ranks  economically 
as  being  worth  while,  we  cannot  presume  to 
issue  orders  to  others  compelling  them  to 
provide  for  us  the  same  standard  of  life  as 
is  the  reward  of  industry  and  the  rent  of 
ability.  However  unfortunate  it  may  be, 
we  are  dependent  citizens  whose  lives, 
liberties  and  happiness  must  rest  upon  the 
goodwill  of  the  State  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
Fortunately  we  live  in  a  free,  enlightened 
and  benevolent  country  where  the  interests 
of  handicapped  folk  are  the  intimate  concern 
of  all,  but  this  fact  should  restrain  us  from 
making  inordinate  demands,  difficult  to 
justify  and  almost  impossible  to  maintain. 

We  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  great  social 
structure  which  the  energies  of  good  men  ^ 
and  women  of  many  generations  have 
devised  and  planned,  even  though  as  yet  it 
does  not  yield  the  ideal  which  inspired  these 
pioneers  in  social  service. 

Impending  changes  will  doubtless  take 
account  of  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot 
wholly  provide  for  themselves,  or  alterna¬ 
tively  who  are  incapable  of  contributing 
anything  towards  their  proper  maintenance, 
but  surely  such  a  consideration  should  act 
as  a  restraining  influence.  Our  claim  to 
citizenship  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
services  we  are  prepared  to  render,  and  the 
measure  of  our  dependence  is  the  degree 
in  which  our  claim  can  ultimately  be 
justified. 
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A  National  Policy  for  Prevention. 

The  February  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Ophthalmology  contains  the  paper  read  at 
the  15th  International  Congress  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology  by  Mr.  A.  F.  MacCallan,  C.B.E.,  and 
outlining  a  national  policy  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  which  might  be  adopted  in  a 
tropical  country.  Mr.  MacCallan  draws 
largely  on  his  own  wide  experience  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  Egypt,  and  shows  what  an  im¬ 
portant  part  is  played  by  conjunctivitis, 
both  in  its  acute  form  and  in  its  chronic 
condition  of  trachoma.  Of  over  60,000 
persons  examined  in  the  ophthalmic  hos¬ 
pitals  of  Egypt  in  1933  and  found  to  be 
suffering  from  blindness  in  one  or  both  eyes, 
nearly  48,500  were  cases  of  conjunctivitis. 

Because  blindness  is  much  more  common 
among  a  rural  population  than  among  town- 
dwellers,  any  national  policy  must  make 
special  efforts  to  reach  these  less  accessible 
people.  The  plans  outlined  by  Mr.  MacCallan 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  provision  of  gratuitous  treatment 
by  means  of  [a)  specially  designed  ophthalmic 
hospitals  or  ophthalmic  departments  of 
general  hospitals,  and  {h)  travelling  hospitals, 
which  enable  ophthalmic  relief  to  penetrate 
country  districts.  Such  provision  was 
first  made  possible  for  Egypt  by  the  trust 
fund  created  by  Sir  Ernest  Cas^sel  for  the 
training  of  Egyptian  doctors  in  the  work  of 
ophthalmology. 

2.  Pathological  and  bacteriological  re¬ 
search. 

3.  The  care  of  the  eyes  of  school  children. 
Dispensaries  for  children  under  the  care  of 
qualified  British  nursing  sisters  have  proved 
of  inestimable  benefit  in  Egypt. 

4.  The  services  of  native  trained  hospital 
attendants  in  remoter  country  districts, 
always  provided  that  such  services  can  be 
carefully  supervised  by  the  frequent  inspec¬ 
tions  of  an  ophthalmologist. 

5.  Social  work  carried  on  by  such  orga¬ 
nisations  as  the  Junior  branch  of  the  Indian 
Red  Cross  and  the  International  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  writer  fears  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
modern  methods  of  sanitation  will  penetrate 
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the  rural  areas  of  Egypt  for  many  years  to 
come  ;  and  until  they  do  no  amount  of 
medical  aid  can  hope  to  make  a  marked 
impression  on  the  incidence  of  blindness. 

At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the  yearly 
percentage  of  blindness  among  patients 
at  the  Egyptian  Government  Ophthalmic 
Hospitals  has  fallen  in  less  than  25  years 
from  over  19  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent,  is 
encouraging. 

“  How  the  Newly  Blind  May  Be  Helped.”  j 

Two  new  publications  under  this  title/  /O  ^ 
have  recently  been  issued  by  the  National! 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  one  a  Bulletin,  the\ 
twelfth  in  the  series,  price  id.,  and  the  other  j 
a  leaflet,  giving  similar  information  in  / 
briefer  form  for  free  distribution. 

The  newly  blind  deserve  very  special 
sympathy  and  assistance.  Blindness, 
whether  it  comes  suddenly  by  accident,  or 
slowly  by  disease,  comes  as  a  very  great 
shock.  It  brings  loneliness,  dread,  be¬ 
wilderment,  and  self-consciousness.  Worst 
of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  dreadful  sense  of 
insecurity — how  is  one  going  to  live  ?  What 
is  one  going  to  live  on  ? 

The  first  consideration  of  friends,  relations 
or  social  workers  in  trying  to  help  the  newly 
blind  individual  should  be  to  discover  what 
services  are  at  his  disposal.  All  the  amenities 
available  to  the  blind  person — from  baby¬ 
hood  to  old  age — are  summarised  clearly  and 
concisely  in  these  two  publications,  and  much 
good  advice  given,  beginning  with  the  im¬ 
portant  point  that  the  blind  person  should 
immediately  be  put  in  touch  with  the 
appropriate  local  authority,  so  that  he  may 
become  registered. 

“  The  friends  of  the  blind  should  make 
every  effort  to  secure  for  them  open-air 
exercise,  and  as  many  out-door  interests  as 
possible.”  This  is  only  one  of  many  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  Bulletin  of  advice,  seldom 
stressed  sufficiently,  and  therefore  always 
worthy  of  repetition  and  quotation. 

The  Bulletin  closes  with  the  suggestion 
that  “  those  persons  whose  sight  is  deteriora¬ 
ting  should  seek  advice  without  delay.  This 
advice  can  only  he  secured  at  the  hands  of  an 
ophthalmologist.”  The  information  given  in 
these  two  publications  is  not  specialised,  but 
should  be  general  knowledge  to  everyone  in 
any  way  connected  with  social  welfare,  if 
not  to  the  general  public. 
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The  Causes  of  Blindness. 

'I'he  Prevention  of  Blindness  Coniinittee 
has  issued  its  Report  on  an  Analysis  of  a 
Preliminary  Classification  of  the  Causes  of 
Blindness,  in  which  details  are  given  of  an 
examination  of  5,290  cases  where  the  cause 
of  blindness  was  the  same  in  each  eye.  Two 
thirds  of  the  cases  considered  were  of  persons 
over  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  exami¬ 
nation. 

The  causes  were  shown  to  be  as  follows 
(fractions  are  omitted)  : — 


Primary  cataract  .  . 

25  per  cent 

Glaucoma  .  . 

II 

Congenital,  hereditary  and  deve¬ 
lopmental 

II 

Myopia 

in 

Syphilis  (congenital  or  acquired) .  . 

8 

Local  infection  of  coats  of  eye 

c 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  .  . 

5 

Industrial  trauma  and  disease 

I 

Other  categories 

23 

The  following  are  the  main  comments 
made  upon  the  figures  by  the  Committee  : — 

1.  That  while  cataract  is  shown  to  be  the 
most  prevalent  cause  of  blindness,  a  large 
number  of  the  cataract  cases  (about  40  per 
cent.)  are  operable.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Committee  made  cataract  the  subject 
of  a  special  Report,  issued  a  few  months  ago. 

2.  That  a  further  study  of  cases  of  blind¬ 
ness  due  to  glaucoma  might  yield  useful  data. 

3.  That  a  study  of  pedigrees  relating  to 
cases  of  hereditary  blindness  might  also 
afford  valuable  information,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  relative  incidence  of  familial 
and  sporadic  cases. 

4.  That  a  further  scrutiny  of  cases  of 
myopia,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  age 
at  which  blindness  supervened,  and  whether 
the  incidence  of  blindness  due  to  myopia  is 
greater  in  those  engaged  in  manual  work  or 
in  work  needing  close  eye-application,  might 
be  valuable. 

5.  That  congenital  syphilis  appears  to  be 
largely  preventable,  and  that  local  authorities 
should  therefore  be  vigilant  in  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  need  of  early  and  skilled  treat¬ 
ment,  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  Venereal 
Diseases  Treatment  Centres  with  that  of  the 
maternity  and  child  welfare  and  school 
medical  services. 

6.  That  only  16  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  included  in  the 
survey  were  born  since  notification  of  the 
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disease  was  made  compulsory,  and  none  since 
1932  ;  a  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
inquiry. 

7.  That  no  special  conclusions  as  to  the 
prevention  of  industrial  eye  accidents  can 
be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  Report  that  much 
important  work  remains  to  be  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  causation  of  blindness,  and 
it  is  therefore  good  to  know  that  although 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  ended  its 
work  in  March,  the  work  of  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Committee  will  continue. 

Helen  Keller’s  Journal. 

The  English  edition  of  this  book  was 
reviewed  in  the  last  issue  of  Thf:  New 
Beacon.  The  American  edition  has  been 
published  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  price  $2.50.  The  only 
difference  between  the  English  and  American 
editions  is  that  the  Foreword  in  the  former  is 
by  Augustus  Muir  and  in  the  latter  by  Nella 
Braddy,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy.  Miss  Braddy  says  that  the 
Journal  is  a  record  of  Helen  Keller’s 
“  awakening  from  a  great  spiritual  numb¬ 
ness  ” — caused  by  Mrs.  Macy’s  death — 
“  into  a  renewed  determination  to  make  her 
life  of  service  to  others — to  live  so  that  on 
each  third  of  March  to  come  she  can  look 
back  upon  some  achievement  that  has 
justified  her  teacher’s  faith  in  her.”  (It  was 
on  3rd  March,  1887,  that  Anne  Sullivan 
first  met  Helen  Keller  and  began  her  educa¬ 
tion.)  “  Miss  Keller’s  whole  philosophy,” 
says  Miss  Braddy,  ‘‘is  in  these  pages.” 

Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Assistance. 

This  book,  by  John  Clarke  and  published 
by  Isaac  Pitman,  price  los.  6d.  net,  is  the 
second  edition  of  an  extremely  useful  treatise 
for  students  working  for  the  examinations 
of  the  Poor  Law  Examinations  Board 
and  for  those  on  the  staffs  of  various  public 
authorities.  The  first  edition  appeared  in 
1934  and  was  reviewed  at  length  in  The 
New  Beacon  for  May,  1935  ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  to  that  review  except  to 
point  out  that  the  text  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  enlarged  throughout,  and  the 
chapter  on  Unemployment  Assistance  has 
been  entirely  rewritten. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Organist  Appointments  for  Three  Distin¬ 
guished  Blind  Musicians.— Mr.  George  A.  Trash, 
the  blind  musician  who  is  organist  and  choir¬ 
master  of  St.  James’  Episcopal  Church,  Cupar, 
has  been  appointed  organist  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Cathedral,  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Trash,  who  is  a 
native  of  Belfast,  was  trained  at  the  Scottish 
College  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  holds  the  diplomas  of  A.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M., 
and  L.T.C.L.  He  was  appointed  to  Cupar  in 
1922,  and  during  his  16  years  there  formed  the 
Cupar  Madrigal  Singers,  whom  he  trained  and 
conducted.  He  is  known  in  Dundee  as  one  of 
that  city’s  leading  teachers  and  has  acted  for 
some  years  as  honorary  local  secretary  of  the 
Dundee  centre  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians. 

i\Ir.  John  Hunter,  F.R.C.O.,  another  able 
Scottish  blind  musician,  has  recently  been 
appointed,  in  addition  to  his  present  post,  as 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  Abbotshall  Parish 
Church,  organist  of  the  Burgh  of  Kirkcald}^ 
a  position  in  which  as  a  recitalist  he  will  have 
increased  scope.  He  is  also  conductor  of  the 
Kirkcaldy  Dorian  Choir,  as  well  as  director  of  a 
children’s  choir  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
broadcast  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Newall,  Mus.Bac.,  F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M.,  one  of  the  most  talented  blind 
organists  in  England,  has  been  appointed 
organist  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Goose  Green, 
East  Dulwich— the  only  Church  of  Scotland  in 
London,  south  of  the  Thames.  Mr.  Newall  was 
educated  at  Brighton  and  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  and  took  his  degree  at 
Durham  University.  He  won  the  Lafontaine 
prize  in  1924  and  later  was  appointed  organist 
at  St.  Aubyn’s  Church,  Upper  Norwood.  In 
1921  he  was  appointed  music  director  to  London 
County  Council  Blind  Schools,  a  position  which 
he  still  holds.  He  is  a  composer,  a  conductor  of 
choirs,  and  has  broadcast  several  times. 

Cornet  Champion  of  New  Zealand.— Two 

years  ago  the  sensation  created  in  band  circles 
in  New  Zealand  by  Allan  Morton,  a  blind  boy 
aged  17,  in  securing  at  his  first  entry  the  open 
Cornet  Championship  of  New  Zealand,  was 
reported.  He  has  now  gained  a  further  success  ; 
he  is  champion  for  1938.  A  striking  feature 
of  his  success  was  the  large  margin  of  points 
l)ctween  him  and  the  competitor  awarded 
second  place  ;  Morton  scored  92,  the  runner-up, 
84.  Morton,  a  pupil  of  the  New  Zealand 


Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  now  19  years  of  age 
and  is  a  fine  well-built  youth  about  6  feet  high. 
He  frequently  broadcasts  from  the  leading 
Government  stations  in  Auckland,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute’s  Band. 
The  Institute  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
popular  musical  combinations  among  the  blind, 
and  has  a  military  band  of  24  members  and  two 
dance  bands.  They  are  kept  bus}'  on  profes¬ 
sional  jobs,  and  at  any  time  the  Institute  can 
send  a  band  on  a  month’s  tour,  to  make  from 
£1,000  to  £1,500,  clear  of  wages  and  expenses. 

West  of  England  School  for  the  Blind,  Exeter. 

—  The  following  Certificates  were  gained  b}^ 
pupils  of  this  school  in  the  Devon  Music  Com¬ 
petitions,  1938  : — 

Class  8. — Urban  Schools,  AIixed  Choirs. 
isi  Class  :  Marks, 

300 

Ear  Test. 

1st  Class  :  Marks, 

25 

Class  54. 

Boy’s  Solo  :  K.  Gale,  2nd  Class,  79  marks. 

ELOCUTEON. 

Class  8  (12  and  over). 

1st  Class  :  A.  Perrin,  go  (i.st  Place — Amy  Kicc 
Trophy);  K.  James,  88  (3rd  1-^lace),  L.  Eeseigh,  80  ; 
A.  Hambly,  86  ;  W.  Sleeman,  85  ;  B.  White,  85. 

2nd  Class  :  J.  Bispham,  83  ;  Iv.  Gale,  80  ;  W. 
Preece,  78  ;  1’.  Nason,  77  ;  I,  l-^earson,  72. 

Class  9  (10-12). 

2nd  Class  :  D.  ICettle,  76  ;  1^.  Jarvis,  74  ;  D. 

Gowing,  73  ;  S.  Thorpe,  72  ;  J.  Earrell,  71. 

Cl.\ss  10  (9-10). 

2nd  Class  :  It.  Keith,  82  ;  I^.  Rowe,  77  ;  P.  Day,  77. 
Class  ii  (under  9). 

2nd  Class  :  E.  Thomas,  76  ;  J.  Hodge,  76  ;  1*. 

Stevens,  73  ;  M.  Green,  71  ;  J.  ITillman,  71. 

Court  Grange  School  Music  Successes. — 

The  following  successes  were  gained  by  pupils 
of  Court  Grange  School  in  the  Exeter  Musical 
Festival  : — 

Choir. — The  School  Choir  (20  voices)  won  the  Baker 
Trophy  for  Class  Singing  with  full  marks  and  also 
won  the  Chester  Trophy  for  Memory  Test  with  172 


marks  out  of  200. 

Alarks 

Piano  Solos. — Certificates  : —  (max.  100). 

Robert  lives — Intermediate  .  .  .  .  79 

Norman  Ivnight — Elementary.  .  .  .  83 

Edward  Whatford — Primaiy  .  .  .  . 

Robert  Eves — ^Junior  .  .  .  .  .  .  79 

Piano  Duets — Certificates  : — 

Margaret  Wilson  and  Robert  Oliver  .  .  80 

Eric  Grigg  and  Betty  Peterson  .  .  8r 

IXobert  Eves  and  Norman  Knight  .  .  82 


Five  New  Blind  Broadcasters. — Five  blind 
artistes  made  their  first  appearance  at  the 
microphone  on  April  7th,  in  a  variety  programme 
broadcast  from  the  Scottish  Regional  station. 
They  were  Peter  Taylor  (concertina),  T.  K. 
Harjier  (entertainer),  ('.  G.  Marsh  (leuoi),  John 
MeShane  (imitator),  and  Hugh  Ilealy  (moiilli 
harmonium). 
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(DRRBPONDENCE 

To  4he  Editor, 

Class  Instruction  at  Social  Centres. 

Sir, — 1  noticed  in  The  New  Beacon  for 
March,  1938,  under  the  heading  “  A  new 
departure  in  instructing  the  blind,”  reference 
to  class  instruction  at  the  Social  Centre  for 
the  Blind,  Heywood,  and  the  President  is 
rejDorted  as  stating—”  As  this  was  purely 
an  experimental  Scheme  and  one  not  so  far 
as  our  information  goes  attempted  by  any 
other  \'oluntary  Agency,  etc.” 

ft  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  that 
the  Portsmouth  Voluntary  Association  for 
the  Blind  instituted  a  Class  for  women  in 
1931,  which  has  been  continuously  held  once 
weekly  to  date.  The  Class  proved  very 
successful  from  its  inception,  and  due  to 
increased  numbers  had  to  be  transferred  in 
1933  to  larger  accommodation  at  our  Social 
Centre  for  the  Blind.  There  are  at  present 
24  members  in  regular  attendance  and  the 
Class  is  under  the  direction  of  two  Home 
Teachers. 

I  agree  with  the  advantages  quoted  in  the 
article,  and  in  addition  would  mention 
particularly  the  advantage  gained  by  bringing 
the  lonely  and  deaf-blind  into  a  wider  sphere 
of  activity  and  interest. 

The  Class  is  held  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
period  of  three  hours,  after  which  tea  is 
provided.  In  addition  to  tuition  in  raised 
type  reading  and  writing,  the  following 
handicrafts  are  taught  :  pulp  cane  work, 
raffia  mats  and  baskets,  straw  plait  bags, 
stool  seating  in  seagrass,  wool  rugs,  frame 
knitting,  crochet  and  hand  knitting. 

Specimens  of  work  executed  were  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales, 
1937,  one  exhibit  of  hand-knitted  lace 
receiving  a  certificate  with  special  mention. 

That  the  time  of  Home  Teachers  is  most 
usefully  and  economically  employed,  with 
maximum  beneficial  results,  under  the  system 
of  Class  teaching,  has  been  our  experience 
at  Portsmouth  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Yours,  etc., 

B.  Knight, 

Portsmouth.  Home  1  eacher. 
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We  very  much  regret  to  announce  the 
deaths  of  : — 

Dr.  Eric  Clarence  Noble  Cline,  of 

Burgess  Hill,  aged  52.  He  was  formerly  a 
resident  of  Hove  and  was  elected  to  the 
Town  Council  in  1935-  He  served  on  the 
Public  Medical  Services  Committee  and  re¬ 
presented  Hove  on  the  East  Sussex  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Dom  Zoau  Nlemvo,  the  oldest  Congo 
Christian  who,  with  Dr.  Holman  Bentley, 
toiled  at  the  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the 
Kongo  language  for  several  years  and 
eventually  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  Kongo.  In  later  life,  he  lost  his  sight 
but  continued  work  on  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Bentley’s 
successor,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Erame,  and  lived 
to  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  a  revised 
edition  of  the  complete  Ki-Kongo  Bible. 
He  learned  Braille  and  so  was  not  completely 
cut  off  from  the  books  he  had  come  to  love. 

Sir  Thomas  Vansittart  Bowater,  M.P., 

aged  75.  He  was  a  former  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  a  Ahee-President  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

THE  BLIND  PROFESSIONAL 
CINEMA  ORGANIST 

From  time  to  time  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  has  endeavoured 
to  obtain  an  opening  in  the  cinema 
profession  for  blind  organists,  but  its 
efforts  hitherto  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
insuperable  barrier  that  exists  against  organ¬ 
ists  who  have  not  the  practical  experience 
of  manipulating  the  modern  cinema  organ. 
This  experience  is  essential,  and  without  it 
there  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  any 
organist,  blind  or  sighted,  breaking  down  the 
barrier  and  entering  this  zealously  guarded 
profession. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  eminent 
cinema  organist  who  is  more  than  sym¬ 
pathetic  towards  the  blind  organist  with  the 
required  ability  of  managing  the  complicated 
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modern  iiistriimenl,  for  Jic  is  ])i(3)aied  to 
examine  candidalt-s  reconiineiided  by  the 
Institute,  and,  it  satistied,  to  nsc'  Ids  valuable 
influence  to  introduce  them  to  the  profession 
when  vacancies  occur. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  all  prospective 
applicants  to  the  National  Institute  for 
an  audition  to  obtain  instruction  from  the 
organist  of  their  local  cinema,,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  gain  experience  by  deputising  for 
him  at  an  actual  public  performance.  Of 
course,  a.ssurance  must  be  given  that  no 
attempt  is  being  made  to  deprive  the 
organist  of  his  post,  for  his  a.ssistance  is 
essential  in  negotiating  with  the  Manager 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  organ. 

Practical  experience,  it  will  be  readily  un¬ 
derstood,  is  the  keystone  to  securing  an 
audition,  and  therefore  each  application 
should  include  a  testimonial  from  a  cinema 
organist.  Great  care  will  be  exercised 
by  the  National  Institute  in  making  recom¬ 
mendations. 

All  applications  should  be  addressed  : 
Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224-6-8,  Cireat  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i. 


ANNOIINOMENIS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

Organ  :  s.  d. 

15,699  Bach.  Fugue  in  D  minor,  from  the 

“  Art  of  Fugue  ”,  (Chromatic  Pedal)  o  4 
15,698  Gade.  Allegretto  in  C,  Op.  22,  No.  2  .  .  o  4 
15,710  Guilmant.  Pieces  in  Different  St3des, 

Book  7,  Op.  24  :  Morceau  de  Concert 
(Prelude,  Theme,  Variations  and 

Final) . to 

1.5. 7^9  ^^'alton,  \V.  Crown  Imperial  (.\  Coro¬ 
nation  March,  1937)  (arr.  by  H. 

Merrill)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

Piano  : 

15,706  Carroll,  Walter.  Four  Gypsies,  Suite  o  5 
15.703  Delibes.  Le  Roi  s’ Amu.se  (Six  Airs  de 

Danse  dans  le  Style  ancien)  .  .  .  .  07 

i5.*J95  Elgar.  The  Gavotte,  Op.  10,  No.  3  .  .  05 
15.696  Hook,  J.  Air  and  Hornpipe  .  .  .  .  04 
15.705  Various  Composers.  Album  of  Gems 

No.  2  (Ten  Easy  Pieces)  .  .  .  .  on 

15.746  Williams,  Vaughan.  Fantasia  on 

Greensleeves  .  .  .  .  .  .  04 


Pianoforte  Duct  : 

15,702  Rah.  Tarantella 

Dance  : 

15.748  ('(nmor.  'I',  and  V\'alla,ce,  K.  1  lie  Last 
Hansom  Cabby,  Song  Fox-Trot 
i5,74<>  Kennedy,  J.  and  Carr,  M.  On  Linger 
I.onger  Island,  Song  Fox- Trot 
15,711  Magidson,  Oakland  and  Jessel.  Roses 
in  December,  Song  T'ox-Trot 
15.750  Pola,  E.  and  Brandt,  F.  It’s  a  Long, 
Long  Way  to  Your  Heart,  Song  I-'ox- 
Trot 

Songs  : 

15,747  Besly,  Maurice.  There  is  no  .\biding, 
E  ;  C_Ei  . 

15.700  Gounod.  Hold  Thou  m3"  Hand,  C;  B, — 

pi  . 

15.701  Gounod.  The  River  of  Mercy  C- 

C— IP  flat  . ■ 

15,694  Hope,  Ashworth.  The  Road  Through 
the  \’alley,  C  :  C — hP 

15.693  Peel,  Graham.  Loveliest  of  Trees,  D 

flat  :  Aj— El . 

15. 70S  Peterkin,  N.  My  Fidil  is  Singing  D 

flat  :  D  -pi . 

15.704  Strauss,  R.  Wie  sollten  wir  Geheim 
sie  Halten  ?  (Why  Should  we  seek  to 
Hide  our  Pas.sion  ?),  F  sharp  ■ 

Ik-Fi  . 

Two-Part  Song  : 

15.707  Williams,  G.  Foreign  Craft  (Soprano 
and  Contralto) 

Theory  : 

15,692  Nicholls,  F.  and  Tobin,  J.  R.  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Improvisation 


•v  J. 
u  7 

o  4 
o  4 
o  4 

o  4 

o  4 
o  4 
o  4 
o  4 
o  4 
o  4 

o  4 

o  4 

1  4 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Per  ]’ol. 

Biography  :  s.  d. 

15.5-0-15.5-3  Fife  of  Cesare  Borgia,  The,  by- 
Rafael  Sabatini.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  I'o/,s'. 

F294  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  • ■  7  3 

Educational — Geography  : 

15.64^-15.643  Regional  Geography  of  the 
British  Isles,  A,  by  L.  Dudley  Stamp. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed , 

Paper  Covers.  2  Vols.  F'90 

Fiction  : 

15.57--15.575  Gardener  Who  saw  God,  The, 
by  Edward  James.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

■  4  Vols.  F264 .  . 

15.576-15.580  Chance,  by  Joseph  Conrad. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  5  Vols.  F^ij 
15.582-15,590  Lancashire  Witches,  The,  by  W. 

H.  Ainsworth.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  9  Fo/.?. 

F555 . 

14.1135-14.044  There  Goes  the  Queen,  by  G.  U. 

Ellis.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  10  ]'ols 

F628 . 

Fiction,  Etc.,  for  Children  : 

15.591-15.594  Pigeon  Post,  by  Arthur  Ran- 
some.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  ]’ols. 

F256 . 


6  6 

6  3 

6  3 

6  3 

6  6 
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s.  (i . 

^\  illi  Scott  tu  till'  I’olc,  rc-lold  by 
Jlowai'd  jMar^liall  {see  Tra\cl). 

Foreign  Languages  French  : 

15,779  Jiarly  Stages  in  French,  Term  111, 
Summer,  1938,  liy  E.  M.  Stephan. 

S.F..B.  Large  size,  Interpointed 
Pamphlet.  Ei\  .  .  .  .  ..in 

15,784  Frencli  for  Idfth  and  Sixth  I'orms, 

Term  III,  Summer,  1938.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Ivterpointed .  Pamphlet. 

Eio  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..10 

German  : 

15,782  Early  Stages  in  (Icrman,  Term  III, 
Summer  1938,  by  H.  Hermann 
Winter.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed.  Pamphlet.  £ii  ..  ..  i  o 

1.5.783  German  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  I'orms, 

Term  Ilf,  Summer,  1938.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpoivted ,  Pamphlet. 

E 10  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  10 


Miscellaneous  : 

15,745  Home  Occupations  Supplements.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpoi)ited ,  Pamphlet. 

£16  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..16 

Poetry  and  Drama — Drama  : 

15.610  Old  Bull,  The,  by  Bernard  Gilbert. 

S.E.B.  hitermediate  size.  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  E zj  .  .  30 

15.611  Bishop’s  Candlesticks,  The,  by  Norman 

McKinnel.  S.E.B.  Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  £22  .  .  2  6 

15.645  Wireless  and  Sich  Like,  by  F.  Austin 

Hyde  and  W.  G.  S.  Fifth.  S.E.B. 
Intermediate  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  £21  .  .  .  .  ..26 

15.646  Grand  Cham’s  Diamond,  The,  by  .\llan 

iMonkhouse.  S.E.B.  Intermediate 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

£25  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..29 

1 5.5 1 8  Farce  of  the  \^'orthy  Master  Pierre 
Patelin,  The,  translated  from  the 
Medieval  French  by  Moritz  Jagendorf. 

S.E.B.  Intermediate  size.  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  £31  .  .  36 

15.667  X  =  O  ;  A  Night  of  the  Trojan  War 

(from  “  Pawns  ”),  by  John  Drink- 
water.  S.E.B.  Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed ,  Paper  Covers.  £14  .  .  2  o 

Religious — Scriptures  : 

L5.59b  St.  Mark,  Revised  Version.  S.E.B. 

Intermediate  size,  hiterpointed.  Paper 
Covers.  £41  .  .  .  .  ..43 

15,597  St.  Luke,  Revised  Version.  S.E.B. 

Intermediate  size.  Interpointed ,  Paper 
Covers.  £70  .  .  ,  .  ..70 

Travel  : 

15.668  With  Scott  to  the  Pole,  re-told  by 

Howard  Marshall.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed ,  Paper  Covers. 

-^'4^  •  •  •  •  •  ■  .  .  ..43 


MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per  Vol. 
s.  d . 

4.074-7  i\Ir.  Gilfil’s  Love  Story,  by  George 

Eliot,  4  Vols.  {Limited  Edition)  .  .  5  6 

( British  Customers)  .  ,  .  .  26 

4,078-82  Janet’s  Repentance,  by  George  Eliot, 

5  Vols.  {T.imited  Edition)  ..  ..  56 

(  British  Customers)  .  .  .  .  .,26 


NEW  APPAHATUS. 

DE  BRAILLE. 

This  device,  which  consists  of  a  cube  i .',  inches  in 
measurement,  is  composed  of  three  pieces  of  flat  wood, 
the  edges  of  which  contain  small  Braille  studs.  By 
turning  each  of  these  pieces  of  wood  with  the  fingers 
any  of  the  63  combinations  of  Braille  can  be  made  up. 
It  has  been  designed  chiefly  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  Braille  by  building  up  their  own  symbols. 
Catalogue  No.  9,365,  list  price  rod.  net. 

THERMOMETERS. 

The  existing  thermometer  of  foreign  manufacture 
has  been  replaced  wdth  one  of  British  manufacture. 
Catalogue  No.  9,360.  List  price,  ns.  3d.  **Special 
price,  I  os.  2d. 

BRAILLE  MARGIN  MARKER. 

This  astonishingly  useful  little  gadget  comprises 
in  a  tiny  clip  in.  by  in.,  four  small  size  Braille 
cells.  It  may  be  used  for  numbering  pages  or  para¬ 
graphs  even  wdien  the  sheets  are  bound,  for  starring 
important  passages  in  books,  music,  “  Radio  Times,” 
periodicals  and  notes  of  all  kinds,  noting  telephone 
numbers,  marking  cards  and  files.  In  short,  its  utility 
and  convenience  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  small 
size  and  cost.  Catalogue  No.  9,363.  last  price,  6d. 
**Special  price,  5d. 

**  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  Institutions 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  :  Fn/s. 

Story  of  my  Life,  by  Marie,  Queen  of  Roumania  1 7 
Kings’  Daughters,  by  J.  C.  Sorley  .  .  .  .  4 

Stricken  Deer,  The,  by  Lord  David  Cecil  .  .  4 

Three  Lives,  by  Stephen  Foot  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Classics  : 

Aristophanes  ;  The  Acharians  (Ed.  by  C.  E. 

Graves)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  3 

Jerram,  C.  S.  (Ed.  by).  Anglice  Reddenda, 
Third  Series  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Economics  : 

Taussig,  F.  W.  Principles  of  Economics  .  .  18 

English  Literature  : 

Mais,  S.  P.  B.  Writing  of  English  .  .  .  .  4 

Spenser,  E.  Faerie  Queene,  Book  5  .  .  .  .  ,2 

Law  : 

Radclifle,  G.  R.  Y.  and  Cross,  G.  English  Le.gal 
System  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Psychology  : 

Brown,  W.  Mind,  Medicine  and  Metaphysics  ,  .  3 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Bulgakov,  S.  The  Orthodox  Church  .  .  .  .  3 

Martin,  H.  Parables  of  the  Gospels  and  their 
Meaning  To-day .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Committee, 


224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 
‘Committee. 

Fiction  ;  Records. 

Conrad,  Joseph.  Lord  Jim  .  .  .  .  .  .  16 

Wells,  H.  G.  The  History  of  Mr.  Polly  .  .  .  .  9 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Fiction  :  Records. 

Kyne,  Peter  B.  Kindred  of  the  Dust  .  .  .  .  17 

Locke,  W.  J.  The  Beloved  Vagabond  .  .  .  .  15 

Non-fiction  : 

Euripides.  The  Alcestis  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 
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'  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 


ADDITIONS. 


Fiction  : 

Adams,  H.  The  Old  Jew  Mystery 
Cairnes,  Maud.  Strange  Journey 
'Cox,  Lewis.  Finest  Thing 
Far  jeon,  J.  J.  Holiday  Express 

'Garvice,  C.  Just  a  Girl . 

Gregory,  Jackson.  Into  the  Sunset  . . 

Gunn,  Neil.  Highland  River 

Hampson,  J.  Saturday  Night  at  the  Greyhound 

Hichens,  R.  Sixth  of  October . 

Hinkson,  P.  Deeply  Rooted  . .  . .  [  ’ 

Hobart,  Alice  Tisdale.  Yang  and  Yin  . !  ! ! 

Larrimore,  L.  Robin  Hill 

Lorimer,  James.  The  Green  Brigade  .  . 

Macdonald,  Philip.  Patrol 

Macaulay,  Rose.  I  Would  be  Private  . . 

Morris,  Kenneth.  Secret  Mountain  and  Other 

Tales  . 

Robinson,  Lewis.  Manuscript  Murder  . . 

Strong,  L.  A.  G.  Swift  Shadow  . .  .  .  1  ] 

Stuart,  E.  Harum  Scarum’s  Fortune  .  . 
Various  Authors.  All  Clear  Aft  . .  .  .  .  i 

Various  Authors.  Century  of  Thrillers  from  Poe 
to  Arlen  (Foreword  by  James  Agate)  .  . 
Wentworth,  Patricia.  Dead  or  Alive 
Yates,  Dornford.  Courts  of  Idleness  . .  ! ! 

Miscellaneous  : 

Boulenger,  E.  G.  Apes  and  Monkeys  .  . 
Campbell,  R.  J.  Call  of  Christ 
Cather,  Willa.  Not  Under  Forty 
Chesterton,  G.  K.  Autobiography 
Childs,  S.  R.  Gospel  in  Experience 
Conibear,  Kenneth.  North  Land  Footprints 
or  Lives  on  Little  Bent  Tree  Lake  .  . 
Craigmyle,  Lord.  Thomas  Shaw.  (First  Lord 

Craigmyle  :  A  Monograph) . 

Du  Maurier,  Daphne.  Du  Mauriers 
Elgood,  Lt.-Col.  E.  G.  Bonaparte’s  Adventure 
in  Egypt  . 

Elgood,  Lt.-Col.  E.  G.  Egypt  and  the  Army  .  . 
Hall,  L.  Timbuctoo 

Harmsworth,  Geoffrey.  Abyssinian  Adventure 
Landau,  Rom.  Seven 

Leonard,  G.  Osborne.  My  Life  in  Two  Worlds 

Macdonell,  A.  G.  My  Scotland . 

Marais,  Eugene  N.  (Translator  Dr.  Winifred  de 
Kok).  Soul  of  the  White  Ant 
Minney,  R.  J.  Clive 

Mitchison,  Naomi  and  R.  H.  S.  Crossman 
Socrates  (World-Makers  and  World-Shakers 
Series) 

Montague,  C.  E.  Dramatic  Values  !  . 

Murry,  J.  Middleton.  Shakespeare 
Nevinson,  H.  Running  Accompaniments 
Prestige,  G.  L.  Life  of  Charles  Gore  :  A  Great 
Englishman 

Ransom,  Josephine.  Self  Realisation  Through 
Yoga  and  Mysticism 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Howard.  Triumph  of  Tohn  and 
Betty  Stam 

Whyte,  Frederic.  Wayfarer  in  Sweden  . ! 
Worby,  John.  Other  Half  :  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Spiv  . .  . .  , ,  _ 

Juvenile  : 

Bullivent,  Garland.  Little  Lass 
Crompton,  R.  William,  the  Outlaw  .  . 

Haynes,  Herbert.  Mystery  of  the  Sea  . .  !  i 

Redlich,  Monica.  Jam  To-morrow 

Grade  I  : 

Sheppard,  Rev.  H.  R.  L.  We  Say  ”  No  ” 


Vols. 

3 

3 

4 

3 
6 

4 
4 

2 
6 

4 

5 

3 
3 
3 

3 

2 

4 
4 
4 

2 

19 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

2 

5 

1 

5 

5 

6 

3 
5 
5 

4 
3 

2 

5 


I 

3 

6 

3 

10 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 
3 


French  : 

Bordeaux,  H.  La  Visionnaire  . .  , .  ,  i 

Esperanto  : 

Petofi,  Aleksandro.  La  Avo  , .  . .  i 

Moon  : 

“  Eliot,  George,”  Amos  Barton  . .  . .  2 

Eliot,  George.”  Janet’s  Repentance  . .  5 

Ponsonby,  Lord.  Queen  Victoria  . .  . .  a 


VACANCIES,  31st  MARCH,  1938. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies, 

Home  for  Bhnd  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  _ 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  — 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home 

St.  Leonard’s  . ,  . .  . .  ,  /  _ 

(Several  vacancies  during  April  and 
May) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  . .  . .  . ,  _ 

Sunshine  Home  for  Bhnd  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . .  . .  . ,  2 

Sunshine  Home  for  Bhnd  Babies,  Leamington  2 
(i  application  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Bhnd  Babies,  Southport  6 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  . .  . .  .  .  _ 

[Applications  for  Easter  Holidays  and  School 
Journey  Parties  throughout  the  Summer 
may  now  be  received) 

LONDON  ASSpCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Bhnd  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  .  ,  . .  . _ 

Home  for  Bhnd  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240.  Southlands  Road.  Bickley,  Kent  . .  3 


ADVERnSEMIMTS 


Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Lady  requires  secondhand  Stainsby  Braille  Writer 

O.K.  model,  price  about  25s.  Apply  :  M.,  c/o  Editor! 
New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 


Qualified  Blind  Shorthand  Typist  (with  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  typewriting)  requires  work 
to  do  at  home.  Apply  :  Miss  Olga  Roper,  37  Carless 
Avenue,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 


ujhakh  y  ORGANISATION  QUARTERLY. 

A  Journal  of  Case- Work  and  Social  Effort. 

(Founded  in  1872.) 

New  Series. 

Volume  XII.  April,  1938.  No.  2 

Principal  Contents. 

The  Oft-Repeated  Experiment  of  an  Impersonal  Social 
Life. — (A  discussion  of  recent  work  of  Camille 
Mayran,  Murdo  Mackenzie,  Jessie  Taft  and 

P.E.P.). 

Twenty-Five  Years  of  Volkspflege . Use  von  Arlt 

Dr.  Cyril  Burt’s  "  Backward  Child.” 

R.  C.  Davison  on  British  Unemployment  Policy 
Yearly  subscription,  post  free,  Three  Shillings  and 
Sixpence ;  Single  copies.  One  Shilling. 
Published  by  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  Denison  House,  296,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road 
London,  S.W.  i. 
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LIVERPOOL  HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
BLIND  require  a  certificated  female  HOME  TEACHER. 
The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  contribute 
to  Superannuation  Fund.  Apply  immediately  stating 
age,  experience  and  qualifications,  with  copies  of  two 
recent  testimonials,  to  Hon.  Secretary,  Cornwallis 
Street,  Liverpool,  i,  marking  envelope  “  Home 
Teacher.” 


Instructor  in  Handicrafts  (particularly  all  branches  of 
Cane  Work)  for  Blind  Workers.  Salary  on  basis 
;{270— 15 — ;^45o — 15 — £s^o.  The  Instructor  will  not 
proceed  beyond  ;^45o  unless  in  possession  of  a  Craft 
Instructor’s  Certificate.  He  may  commence  at  a 
higher  salary  than  £2^0  in  consideration  of  qualifications 
and  experience  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Management  Committee  of  the  Society. — Apply,  stating 
qualifications  and  experience  and  enclosing  copies  of 
testimonials,  to  Cape  Town  Civihan  Blind  Society, 
43,  Salt  River  Road,  Salt  River,  Cape.  Ability  to 
instruct  in  both  English  and  Afrikaans  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  though  not  essential. 


ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
NOTTINGHAM, 

Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers. 

Apphcations  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Supervisor 
of  Home  Teachers.  Blind  Welfare  and  administrative 
experience  essential.  Salary  /156/182  per  annum 
according  to  qualifications. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  two  recent  testi¬ 
monials  stating  age,  full  details  of  experience  and 
qualifications,  to  be  received  by  the  undersigned  not 
later  than  the  22nd  April,  1938. 

A.  C.  V.  THOMAS, 

Supt.  and  Secretary. 


NEWCASTLE  &  GATESHEAD  HOME  TEACHING 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Appointment  of  Two  Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  above  posts,  candi¬ 
dates  must  hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of 
Teachers,  be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area  and  will  be 
required  to  pass  a  medical  examination  with  a  view  to 
inclusion  in  the  Superannuation  Scheme.  Commencing 
salary  ;^I56  per  annum.  Applications,  stating  age 
(not  to  exceed  35  years),  experience  in  Blind  Welfare 
and  any  other  qualifications,  accompanied  by  three 
copies  of  recent  testimonials,  endorsed  “  Home 
Teacher,”  to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later 
than  25th  April,  1938. 

R.  J.  SMITH, 

Secretary. 

Sutherland  Memorial  Hall, 

Jesmond  Road, 

N ewcastle-upon-T yne,  2 . 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

’  The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  af  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in ’which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary,  N.I.I.P.,  Aldwych  House, 
London,  W.C.2,  or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


west  of  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

EXETER. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Resident 
Assistant  Mistress  (Certificated  or  UncertificatedJ 
at  the  above  School  to  commence  duties  after  Summer 
Holidays  (about  6th  September  next). 

Previous  experience  in  a  school  for  Blind  children 
not  essential,  but  qualifications  in  Needlework,  Hand¬ 
work  and  Physical  Training,  will  be  recommendations. 
Salary  in  accordance  with  Burnham  Scale  II,  with  one 
increment  for  services  in  Special  School.  If  the 
candidate  does  not  hold  Diploma  of  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  she  will  be  required  to  take  the  examina¬ 
tion  within  two  years  of  appointment.  Board,  lodgings,, 
laundry  and  ordinary  medical  attendance  will  be  allowed 
for  light  supervision  duties.  The  successful  applicant 
will  be  required  to  undergo  medical  examination. 
Forms  of  Application  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent,  St.  David’s  Hill,  Exeter,  and  to  be 
returned  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials  by 
the  7th  May,  1938. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BARNSLEY. 

BLIND  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT. 
Appointment  of  Home  Visitor  and  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Certificated, 
Sighted  Home  Visitor  and  Teacher  (female),  at  a  salary 
of  ;^I56  per  annum,  the  appointment  to  be  determinable 
on  either  side  by  one  calendar  month’s  notice. 

Candidates  should  be  experienced,  and  be  able  to- 
give  instruction  in  reading  raised  type  and  in  simple 
pastime  Handicrafts,  and  must  also  be  capable  of 
taking  complete  charge  of  two  Social  Centres. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence,  together  with  copies  of  not  more  than  three 
recent  testimonials  and  endorsed  ‘‘  Home  Visitor,” 
should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  the 
30th  April,  1938. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the  Local 
Government  and  Other  Officers  Superannuation  Act,, 
1922. 

A.  ERIC  GILFILLAN, 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall, 

Barnsley. 

\oth  March,  1938. 


EAST  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
Administrative  Officer  for  Blind  Welfare. . 

The  County  Council  require  the  services  of  a  female 
Administrative  Officer  for  Blind  Welfare  who  will  alsa 
act  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  East  Suffolk  County 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Commencing  salary  £2^0  rising  to  ;^30o  per  annum 
by  annual  increments  of  ^12.  10s.  od.  after  approved 
service.  Motor  car  allowance  will'  be  paid  according 
to  the  County  Council’s  scale  for  the  use  of  the  Officer’s 
car. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
medical  examination  and  to  contribute  to  the  Council’s- 
superannuation  fund.  The  appointment  will  be  ter¬ 
minable  by  three  months’  notice  on  either  side. 

Applicants  must  be  under  forty  years  of  age  and 
preference  will  be  given  to  those  with  experience  in 
social  work.  ; 

Applications  by  letter,  stating  age,  rqualifieations  and 
experience  and  accompanied  by  two  recent  testimonials 
should  be  received  by  the  undersigned  not  later  than 
Thursday,  28th  April.- 

Canvassing  will  be  a  disqualification. 

CECIL  .QAKES,  ' 
Clerk  of  the  Council. 

County  Hall,  Ipswich. 

8th  April,  1938. 
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A  HANDICAP  IN  OPERATION 

By  ARTHUR  COPLAND. 

HEN  I  was  a  young  man,  full  of  confidence  both  in  my  own  ability  to  take 
a  substantial  and  creditable  share  in  the  work  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
reciprocal  attitude  of  the  more  enlightened  members  of  the  community 
towards  that  consummation  ;  still  believing  in  the  literal  veracity  of  such 
seductive  precepts  as  :  “  for  perseverance  gains  the  meed  and  patience 
wins  the  race  ”  ;  still  confiding  in  the  efficacy,  even  when  applied  to  mun¬ 
dane  concerns,  of  the  tactics  of  the  importunate  widow  in  her  dealings  with 
the  unjust  jucige  ;  when  I  was  in  this  callow  and  highly  illusionized  condition,  I  used  to 
terminate  my  incalculably  numerous  applications  for  situations  as  Church  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master  with  a  sentence  something  like  the  following  : — 

“  I  need  not  do  more  than  state  in  conclusion  the  fact  that  I  am  quite  blind,  as  it  is  now 
generally  recognised  that  the  want  of  sight  does  not  in  itself  present  any  obstacle  to  the 
efficient  and  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  duties  connected  with  the  post  in  question.” 

There  is  a  maxim,  presumably  the  product  of  one  of  themselves,  to  the  effect  that 
experience  teaches  fools.”  Now,  though  my  amour  propre  will  urge  that  the  person  who  is 
capable  of  learning  from  any  source  whatsoever  scarcely  deserves  to  be  relegated  to  such  a 
contemptible  category,  I  am  perforce  bound  to  acknowledge  that,  however  acquired,  there 
manifestly  was  a  considerable  admixture  of  foolishness  in  the  amalgam  of  my  youthful 
assumptions.  At  any  rate,  time  has  wrought  ruthless  havoc  among  them.  I  had  to  be 
cornpelled  to  realise  that  much  more  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  world  was  Ancient  Pistol’s 
simile  of  the  oyster  than  the  wind-shaken  fruit  tree  to  which  I  erroneously  likened  it,  from 
whose  beneficent  boughs  the  requisite  opportunities  would  drop  providentially  ripened  at 
one’s  feet. 

The  process  of  disillusionment  was  protracted  and  painful.  Not  without  a  pang  does  one 
relinquish  the  cherished  chimeras  of  early  years  and  accept  in  their  stead  the  harsh  facts  of  a 
handicapped  life.  Probably  nothing  but  the  great  capacity  of  the  human  organism  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  mutations  of  circumstance  could  make  the  readjustment  endurable.  Indeed, 
the  very  factors  which  tend  to  prolong  the  ordeal  would  seem  to  serve  at  the  same  time  to 
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mitigate  its  rigour.  Hope,  whose  tenacity 
appears  to  increase  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
improbability  of  its  fulfilment,  counter¬ 
balances  the  effects  of  futile  efforts  and 
checks  the  tendency  towards  pessimism  and 
utter  despair  ;  while  the  knowledge,  which 
comes  with  the  passing  years,  that,  however 
unsuccessful  one’s  endeavours  may  have 
been  as  a  rule,  one’s  misfortunes  are  neither 
unique  nor  exceptional  in  the  circumstances, 
lightens  the  crushing  sense  of  personal 
inferiority  and  peculiar  hardship  that 
burdens  the  consciousness  of  the  dis¬ 
appointed,  by  merging  it  in  the  sum  total 
of  the  general  experience.  Apart  from  the 
somewhat  melancholy  consolation  which 
this  knowledge  may  be  supposed  to  furnish, 
however,  it  at  least  justifies  the  adoption  of  a 
more  impersonal  and  detached  method  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  While  giving  due 
weight  to  the  fact  that  no  strict  parallel 
can  ever  be  traced  between  any  two 
experiences,  the  salient  details  of  the  lives 
of  the  accustomed  blind  are  sufftciently 
similar  to  warrant  the  abandonment  of  the 
particular  for  the  general. 

At  first  sight,  there  may  appear  something 
phenomenal  in  the  almost  boundless  opti¬ 
mism  of  the  young  blind.  Their  self- 
assurance  seems  unshakable,  their  cheerful¬ 
ness  unquenchable.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  life  generally  comes  to  each  and  all 
alike  radiant  with  hope  and  promise  and, 
despite  their  deprivation,  no  less  so  to  the 
young  blind  than  to  others.  How  can  they, 
speaking  figuratively,  envisage  at  a  glance 
the  real,  grim  implications  of  their  position  ? 
My  own  experience  is,  that  when  a  child,  to 
hear  myself  described  as  “  blind  ”  conveyed 
no  more  to  my  mind  than  when  I  was 
described  as  “  tall  ”  or  “  healthy-looking.” 
It  takes  years  of  actual  contact  with  life  to 
inform  the  understanding  of  the  full  signific¬ 
ance  of  the  want  of  sight.  Almost  invari¬ 
ably  the  young  blind  who  seek  their  fortunes 
outside  the  institutions  embark  on  their 
career  with  hopes  and  aspirations  out  of  all 
keeping  with  their  real  prospects. 

To  this,  as  to  some  other  psychological 
aspects  of  life,  the  guides  and  guardians  of 
the  young  blind  have  hitherto  given  too 
little  attention.  The  rigid  ideals  and  code  of 
behaviour  which  may  be  benefically  instilled 
in  the  shelter  of  an  institution,  where  life  is 
arranged  according  to  a  definite  plan,  are 


quite  unsuited  to  the  instinctive  reactions 
of  extant  society.  Taking  as  an  example 
the  subject  of  self-reliance,  the  significance 
of  the  handicap  of  blindness  must  be  fully 
understood,  in  order  that  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  may  be  carried  out. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  indicate  briefly  what 
that  handicap  does  signify. 

Psychology  rendered  a  distinct  service 
to  the  blind  when  it  demonstrated  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  excessive  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  trait  springs  from  repression 
and  not  from  any  inherent  abnormality  of 
temperament.  The  great  temptation  with 
which,  throughout  life,  the  blind  have 
to  contend  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion 
of  inferiority  that  emanates  from  their 
sighted  fellows.  In  the  home,  even  when  he 
is  not  entirely  neglected,  the  child  is  seldom 
permitted  to  participate  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  powers,  often  because  these  are  not 
thoroughly  appreciated,  in  the  life  of  the 
family.  Every  little  task  he  is  allowed  to 
perform,  which  if  carried  out  by  a  sighted 
child  would  cause  no  comment,  is  magnified 
into  a  marvel  of  precocity.  The  child  soon 
learns  that  it  requires  almost  no  effort  at  all 
on  his  part  to  win  praise,  and  either  he  ceases 
to  value  what  can  so  easily  be  obtained, 
or  his  elders  lose  interest  in  his  feats,  and  he 
becomes  discouraged  and  careless.  If  he 
has  brothers  and  sisters  of  nearly  the  same 
age,  they  will  check  in  their  own  crude  but 
effective  manner  any  eccentricities  of  be¬ 
haviour  which  he  may  display.  Should  he 
go  to  a  school  for  the  sighted  and  is  capable  of 
finding  his  way  about  and  asserting  himself, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  fare 
very  well  among  the  other  children,  but  if  he 
cannot  do  these  things,  he  wiU  soon  be  left  to 
himself.  His  social  status  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  also  will  be  determined  by  his  person¬ 
ality  and  efficiency.  And  there  he  will 
breathe  an  atmosphere  which,  in  many 
respects,  may  be  the  most  congenial  he  will 
ever  encounter.  There  too  he  will  be 
immersed  in  the  tradition,  not  only  of 
his  school,  but  of  his  class  as  a  whole,  with 
its  pathetic  insistence  on  the  essential 
ineptitude  of  the  sighted  in  general.  His 
inhibitions  will  be  released  as  never  before, 
and  he  will  develop  a  subconscious  fear  of 
returning  to  a  state  of  subservience  and 
dependence.  On  a  closer  examination,  then, 
there  is  thus  nothing  phenomenal  in  the 
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exaggerated  self-assertiveness  of  many  of  the 
young  blind.  It  is  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  class  consciousness  which 
segregation,  actual  or  virtual,  always  en¬ 
genders. 

The  social  status  of  the  blind  will  always 
depend  on  their  ability  to  conform  with 
accepted  standards.  Whether  in  work  or 
social  intercourse,  unless  the  blind  are 
capable  of  making  a  marked  contribution 
to  the  proceedings,  they  can  never  gain  a 
footing  of  intimacy  and  approximate 
equality  with  the  other  members  of  the 
community.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
relationship  is  frustrated  by  the  chasm  of 
mutual  misunderstanding  that  at  pre.sent 
divides  the  two  classes. 

This  misunderstanding  is  really  the  crucial 
significance  of  the  handicap  of  blindness. 
If  it  is  ever  to  be  dealt  with  effectively,  a 
determined  effort  must  be  made  to  remove, 
or  at  least  to  minimize,  the  abnormal  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  situation.  So  far  as  the  blind 
themselves  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  despite  certain  superficial 
advantages  of  institution  life,  unrestricted 
contact  with  the  world  of  sighted  people  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Everything  poss¬ 
ible  should  be  done  to  combat  the  effects  of 
segregation.  Normal  conduct  and  a  normal 
outlook  can  only  be  created  in  normal 
surroundings  and  by  normal  treatment.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefits  which 
the  blind  might  derive  from  such  treatment 
during  their  lives.  I  have  always  thought 
with  gratitude  of  the  head-master  of  a 
sighted  school  which  I  attended,  because  he 
punished  me  one  day  for  some  offence,  along 
with  a  group  of  other  miscreants.  That 
chastisement  was  a  better  tonic  for  my  self- 
respect  than  coming  up  dux,  or  the  perusal 
of  a  volume  of  sermons,  would  have  been. 
Not  to  be  ignored,  not  to  be  thought 
negligible,  was  the  best  testimonial  to  my 
personality  that  I  could  have  had. 

In  contrast  to  this  incident,  but  pointing 
the  same  moral,  I  may  mention  the  following 
circumstance.  A  relative  of  mine,  who  was 
violently  opposed  to  smoking,  used  to  lecture 
us  boys  on  the  evils  of  the  practice.  It  was 
wasteful,  dirty,  did  one  no  good,  and  often 
led  to  drink.  She  promised  a  gold  watch, 
when  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to 
those  who  would  avoid  the  habit,  with  the 
exception  of  myself.  As  for  me,  she  let  it  be 
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known  that  it  was  quite  out  of  place  for  a 
blind  man  to  smoke,  and  she  assumed  that  I 
needed  no  inducement  to  abstain  from  it.  I 
resented  this  attitude.  Not  only  was  I 
to  be  debarred  from  any  credit  or  reward  for 
my  abstention,  but  I  hotly  repelled  the 
suggestion  that  my  want  of  sight  should 
entail  any  curtailment  of  my  enjoyment 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  I  made  up  my 
mind  then  and  there  that  my  position  as  a 
blind  person  would  never  deter  me  from 
doing  anything  I  wished  to  do.  By  her 
tactical  blunder,  that  relative  completely 
lost  my  assent. 

If  the  effects  of  normal  treatment  ma3/  be 
so  far-reaching  in  the  moral  sphere,  they  are 
no  less  likely  to  be  highly  important  in  purely 
material  connections.  That  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  latter  respect  is  urgently 
called  for,  is  beyond  all  question.  Not  only 
would  such  an  improvement  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  socially,  but  it  would  be  of 
decided  advantage  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Blind  welfare  work  is  now  organised 
on  a  scale  without  precedent  in  our  history. 
An  ever  widening  circle  of  blind  and  sighted 
officials  is  given  the  opportunity  of  collabora¬ 
ting  in  an  effort  to  promote  the  general  well¬ 
being  of  their  charges.  Here  and  there 
throughout  the  country  attempts  are  being 
made  to  justify  that  trust,  attempts  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  being  frustrated  by  the 
prejudice  and  want  of  sympathy  of  the 
public.  Notwithstanding  these  activities, 
however,  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  to 
show  that  never  was  progress  towards  the 
eniancipation  of  the  sightless  so  slow. 
Blind  church  musicians  are  finding  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  obtain  appointments,  the 
last  musical  venture  launched  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  threatens  to 
collapse  for  lack  of  support,  blind  industrial 
institutions  all  over  the  country  are  exploit¬ 
ing  public  assistance  services  more  and 
more  frequently,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
incompetent  workman. 

In  the  view  of  “  the  man  in  the  street  ” 
there  would  certainly  appear  nothing  singular 
or  untoward  in  this  state  of  affairs.  So 
deeply  implanted  in  his  mind  is  the  idea  of 
the  blind  in  perpetual  association  with 
charity  and  dependence,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  him  to  separate  them.  There 
is,  of  course,  some  justification  for  his 
attitude.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  the 
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uninitiated  individual  to  reconcile  a  call  for 
benevolence  with  a  simultaneous  demand  for 
fair  play.  He  is  quite  vague  as  to  what 
blindness  actually  means.  Yet  it  is  in  his 
hands  that  the  fate  of  the  blind  ultimately 
lies.  Without  the  support  of  public  opinion 
and  confidence,  blind  welfare  work  has 
reached  a  deadlock  of  allowances.  No 
humane  person  would  attempt  to  defend  the 
appalling  conditions  under  which  until 
recently  many  of  the  blind  were  compelled 
to  subsist,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
permitted  one  to  ask  whether  the  new 
security  has  not  been  purchased  at  too  great 
a  price,  or,  if  not  exactly  that,  whether 
a  similar  result  could  not  have  been  brought 
about  by  more  enterprising  methods  ?  How¬ 
ever  artificially  we  may  strive  to  counteract 
it,  according  to  all  natural  law  the  absence  of 
responsibility  always  connotes  the  absence 
of  privilege. 

The  instinctive  public  resistance  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  blind  does  not,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  always  express  itself  in  a  passive  form. 
Many  quite  well-intentioned  people  cannot 
overcome  the  temptation  to  patronize  the 
blind.  As  a  public  lecturer  I  occasionally 
encounter  chairmen  and  members  of  the 
audience  who,  in  their  remarks,  try  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  fact  that  a  blind  man  is 
teaching  those  who  can  sec.  They  speak  of 
inward  vision,  and  fail  utterly  to  perceive  the 
distinction  between  a  metaphor  and  a 
reality.  An  instance  of  the  same  nature 
occurred  when,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  social  club  conducted  by  the  Glasgow 
Mission  to  the  Blind,  a  party  of  blind,  artists 
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Prevention  of  Blindness  Foundation  Opened 
in  Edinburgh. — As  the  result  of  a  gift  of  £40,000 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ross,  an  Edinburgh  business  man, 
who  is  himself  blind,  the  W.  H.  Ross  Foundation 
for  the  Study  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was 
opened  in  Edinburgh  last  month  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Douglas,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of 
Health  for  Scotland.  This  new  centre  is  the 
only  endowed  foundation  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 


recently  broadcast  a  short  programme  from 
the  Scottish  Regional  station.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  the  speaker  who  introduced 
them  said  :  “  They  don’t  profess  to  be  star 
performers,  but  they  are  all  anxious  to  do 
their  best.”  Very  probably  that  was  true, 
but  was  it  necessary  to  announce  it  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  leave  the  listeners 
to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  ?  Such  an  announcement  was 
calculated  to  influence  the  hearers  from  the 
outset,  and  would  never  have  been  made 
regarding  sighted  artists,  however  unstar¬ 
like. 

The  only  practical  method  of  coping  with 
the  accumulation  of  prejudice  and  mis¬ 
understanding  that  obstructs  the  advance  of 
blind  welfare  is  to  strive  to  conform  in  all 
respects  with  the  accepted  standards  of 
normal  life.  The  introcluction  within  the 
scope  of  the  sightless  of  such  vocations  as 
massage,  telephony,  stenography,  where 
economic  independence  is  attainable,  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  instruct  the 
public  mind.  For  other  blind  persons  less 
fortunately  placed,  security  from  want  has 
been  achieved.  Who  is  to  say  that  in  some 
cases  this  may  not  in  the  long  run  be  a 
positive  gain,  since  it  may  enable  them  to 
devote  a  liberated  mind  to  the  discovery  of 
a  way  to  a  restoration  of  independence. 
While  meditating  on  these  matters,  I  read 
a  sentence  of  G.  K.  Chesterton,  which  may 
make  a  fitting  close  to  this  article. 

”  I  do  not  believe  in  a  fate  that  falls  on 
men  however  they  act  ;  but  I  do  believe  in  a 
fate  that  falls  on  them  unless  they  act.” 


NEWS 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  H.  Sinclair,  chairman  of  the 
trustees,  presided  at  the  opening  ceremony, 
which  was  attended  by  the  donor  himself, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ross. 

Mr.  Ross,  in  a  brief  address  read  by  Dr.  H. 
M.  Traquair,  recalled  that  his  eyesight  troubles 
had  begun  in  1929,  and  ended  in  total  blindness 
in  1933.  When  that  time  arrived,  he  said,  he 
became  seized  with  the  desire  to  do  something 
for  his  fellowmen,  so  that  if  possible  they  might 
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not  have  to  share  the  same  fate.  Finally,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to 
obtain  the  results  desired  was  to  establish  a 
fund  for  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness,  to  be  aided  by  research  and  study  of  the 
best  means  to  prevent  blindness.  In  February, 
^935)  he  deposited  with  the  trustees  securities 
to  the  value  of,  roughly,  £40,000,  the  income 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  any  other  donations 
to  the  fund,  from  whatever  source,  were  to 
be  applied  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  desired. 
The  trustees  are  Dr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fraser, 
W.S.,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Ross,  one  of  the  donor’s 
sons. 

Dr.  Sinclair  then  explained  the  work  on 
which  the  foundation  has  already  entered, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  not  only  the  prevention 
of  actual  blindness  which  would  engage  their 
activities,  but  the  work  would  extend  to  the 
study  of  all  forms  of  deterioration  of  sight  and 
the  enhancement  of  the  visual  function.  The 
trustees  were  fortunate  in  having  the  help  of  an 
expert  committee,  and  Colonel  R.  M.  Dickson 
had  been  appointed  director. 

Investigations,  said  Dr.  Sinclair,  were  in 
progress  which  had  entailed  the  examination 
of  700  coal  miners  and  200  shale  miners,  and 
another  piece  of  work  concerned  glaucoma,  a 
common  cause  of  blindness  in  Scotland  and 
throughout  the  world.  They  had  undertaken  an 
ambitious  investigation  likely  to  occupy  years  of 
research,  with  the  aim  of  elucidating  the  under- 
lying  cause.  Any  measure  of  success  in  this 
work  would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  as  it  would 
indicate  methods  of  prevention  at  present 
unknown  to  science. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  getting  the 
work  done.  Dr.  Sinclair  pointed  out  that 
the  foundation  was  dependent  on  collaboration 
with  the  whole  Medical  Faculty  in  Edinburgh, 
including  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  good-will 
of  ophthalmologists  throughout  Scotland.  The 
work  which  had  begun  in  Edinburgh  had  been 
accorded  the  most  valuable  scientific  help  from 
scientists  and  clinicians,  particularly  the  staff 
of  the  eye  department  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

There  is  no  intention  of  confining  the 
work  to  Edinburgh,”  he  stated,  ”  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  Glasgow  and  other  leading 
ophthalmic  centres  will  eventually  be  included 
in  giving  practical  help  to  this  great  cause.” 

Your  work,”  said  Mr.  Douglas,  in  performing 
the  ceremony,  ”  will  not  be  only  for  the  benefit 
of  our  own  countrymen.  The  benefits  will 
inure  to  the  whole  of  mankind  through  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  these  valuable 
researches  and  the  close  co-operation  with  the 
International  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  From  this  quiet  little  street  in 


Edinburgh  there  will  go  forth  all  over  the  world 
the  results  of  studies  which  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  human  race.” 

The  foundation  owed  its  inspiration,  lie 
said,  to  one  who  had  known  the  joys  of  siglit 
and  had  suffered  the  appalling  tragedy  of  its 
deprivation.  Mr.  Ross  had  gathered  round 
him  a  body  of  earnest  and  distinguished  men 
who  were  determined  to  help  him  to  the  end 
he  had  in  mind. 

The  Department  of  Health  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  work  of  prevention  of  blindness, 
and  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  Scotland  was  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  progress. 

”  I  can  assure  you,”  Mr.  Douglas  declared, 
”  that  the  Department  of  Health  will  do  its 
very  best  to  see  that  any  facilities  you  desire 
you  shall  have.” 

Professor  A.  J.  Ballantyne,  of  Glasgow,  said 
“  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  ophthalmologists 
of  Scotland  when  I  say  they  will  do  everything 
they  can  to  co-operate  with  the  Ross  Foundation 
in  their  efforts.” 

Mr.  Allan  Chapman,  M.P.,  who  is  responsible 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Blindness  (Scotland)  Bill,  said  that 
one  of  the  powers  that  would  be  included  in  a 
model  scheme  was  the  dissemination  of  useful 
information  on  the  causes  of  blindness,  and  on 
this  point  the  results  of  the  PMundation’s  investi¬ 
gations  would  be  most  desirable  and  necessary. 
The  number  of  registered  blind  people  in  Scot¬ 
land  was  appalling,  but  even  more  appalling 
was  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  that  blindness 
was  preventable,  had  precautions  been  taken 
in  time. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood  Opens  West  Ham’s  New 
Workshops. — The  opening  of  the  new  Municipal 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  at  West  Ham  by  Sir 
Kingsley  Wood,  the  Minister  of  Health,  was 
briefly  reported  in  last  month’s  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon.  Speaking  later  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Sir  Kingsley  Wood  said  that  there  were  some 
78,000  registered  blind  persons  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  of  these  nearly  57,000 
were  aged  50  or  over.  The  number  was  not 
increasing,  and  there  had  been  a  substantial  fall 
in  the  number  of  blind  children.  In  spite  of  the 
fortitude  and  cheerfulness  with  which  blindness 
was  borne,  it  was  a  great  and  terrible  handicap, 
particularly  to  those  over  40,  because  it  was  not 
then  normally  practicable  to  be  trained  in  a  new 
form  of  employment.  The  lowering  of  the 
pension  age  to  40  would  at  any  rate  secure  to 
many  a  regular  source  of  income.  Blind  persons 
should  have  as  many  contacts  as  possible  with 
life  and  the  world.  Many  of  them  filled  positions 
not  only  of  responsibility  but  such  as  required 
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considerable  technical  and  mechanical  skill. 
Emphasizing  the  importance  of  home  visiting 
and  home  teaching,  he  said  efficient  visiting 
helped  to  ensure  the  discovery  of  blindness,  and 
he  particularly  desired  to  see  the  blind  trained 
in  the  early  years  of  their  affliction. 

The  new  workshop  has  a  maximum  accom¬ 
modation  for  60  men,  and  at  present  28  are 
engaged  there.  The  building  cost  about  £8,000, 
and  includes  workshops,  stores,  and  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  articles. 

During  the  past  five  years  sales  have  in¬ 
creased  threefold,  and  to-day  all  the  rotary 
machine  brooms  and  street  scavenging  brooms 
used  by  the  Corporation  are  manufactured  by 
the  blind. 

New  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind  of  Birming¬ 
ham. — Last  month  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birming¬ 
ham  opened  a  new  Social  and  Handicraft  Centre 
for  the  Blind  in  Easy  Row,  Birmingham.  In 
the  same  building  as  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  work 
produced  by  the  200  blind  men  and  women  in 
the  '  workshops  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  at  Harborne,  there  has  now  been 
provided  a  central  meeting  place  for  the  blind 
people  of  Birmingham  and  for  visitors  from 
West  Bromwich  and  Smethwick.  There  is  an 
air-conditioned  concert  hall  and  club  room  with 
seating  accommodation  for  several  hundreds, 
a  library  of  books  in  Braille  and  Moon  and  with  a 
“  talking  book  ”  installation,  handicraft  rooms 
where  instruction  is  given  in  basket  making, 
weaving,  wool  work  and  the  like,  and  canteen 
and  kitchen  accommodation.  Something  like 
£2,^00  has  been  spent  on  adapting  the  premises 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when 
the  present  lease  expires  Birmingham  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  be  able  to  renew  it  for  a  considerable 
period. 

Glasgow  Reading  and  Writing  Competition 

for  the  Blind. — The  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind 
for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  held  their 
Annual  Reading  and  Writing  Competition  on 
2ist  April  in  their  premises  at  201,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow.  Forty-eight  competitors  from 
the  various  districts  where  the  Mission  operates 
presented  themselves,  and  quite  a  keen  and 
interesting  contest  took  place  in  the  various 
classes  in  Moon  and  Braille.  This  year,  there 
were  also  classes  in  pencil-writing  and  in 
typewriting.  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Young  of  Larbert, 
and  Mr.  John  R.  Young,  Honorary  Treasurer  of 
the  Mission,  who  are  both  expert  Braille  writers, 
acted  as  examiners  during  both  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  sessions  of  the  Competition. 

At  the  close,  Mr.  Laurence  R.  Brown,  Honor¬ 
ary  Secretary  of  the  Mission,  made  a  short 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  the 
Mission  possesses  a  Free  Lending  Library  of 
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over  6,000  \'olumes  in  Moon  and  Braille  type, 
which  were  available  for  all  blind  readers  in  the 
West  of  Scotland.  The  circulation  last  year 
had  reached  a  record,  not  less  than  16,231 
volumes  having  been  circulated  among  the 
readers,  besides  numerous  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers. 

He  then  called  on  Mrs.  T.  P.  W.  Young, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of 
the  Mission,  to  present  the  prizes  to  the 
successful  competitors. 

A  Question  on  the  Training  ot  Sighted  Ap¬ 
prentices. — In  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  12th,  Mr.  G.  Mathers  (Soc.,  Linlithgow), 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  whether 
his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  complaint 
made  by  the  National  League  of  the  Blind 
against  the  action  of  the  managing  committee  of 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  Asylum  in  entering 
into  arrangements  for  the  training  of  sighted 
apprentices ;  and  whether  he  will  represent 
to  the  institution  in  question  that  money 
voted  for  the  blind  should  not  be  expended 
in  the  training  of  sighted  persons,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  when  the  training  is 
completed  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  trainees 
will  remain  in  the  institution  as  instructors  ? 

Mr.  Elliot. — Sighted  workers  are  employed 
in  the  basket-making  department  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  as  in  other 
institutions,  to  instruct  or  supervise  the  blind 
workers,  and  to  do  certain  work,  especially  the 
fine  work,  which  is  unsuitable  for  the  blind.  I 
am  informed  that  the  directors  of  the  asylum 
were  unable  to  obtain  trained  sighted  basket 
workers  to  replace  those  about  to  retire,  and 
they  decided  to  take  on  not  more  than  three 
sighted  apprentices  to  be  trained  in  basket 
making.  The  expenditure  on  this  arrangement 
is  met  entirely  from  the  voluntary  funds  over 
which  I  have  no  control.  No  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  grant  is  utilised  lor  the  training  of 
sighted  apprentices. 

The  Queen  and  the  Blind. — During  the  visit 
of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Motherwell,  as  the 
Queen  stepped  from  the  royal  car  she  was  quick 
to  notice  100  blind  people  who  had  been  provided 
with  seats  near  the  Town  Hall  and  she  smiled 
and  waved  in  their  direction.  When  the 
interpreter  informed  them  of  this  kindly  action 
one  old  man  wearing  dark  spectacles  stood  up 
and  cried — “  God  bless  their  Majesties  !  ” 

Deaf-Blind  Manual  Alphabet  Card. — The 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  published,  on 
behalf  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Consultative  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  wall  card  manual  alphabet  to  enable 
members  of  a  family  where  there  is  a  deaf-blind 
person  to  study  the  alphabet  while  doing  house¬ 
hold  work. 
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The  Offi,ciaTJ)pening  and  Dedication  of  “Pirates  Spring,”  the^JS! ational  Institute's 
New  School  Journey  Centre  and  Seaside  Holiday  Home  for  Blind  Children. 


“Pirates  Spring”  Officially  Opened. — On  loth 
May,  at  3.15,  Major  M.  Teichman-Derville,  the 
Mayor  of  New  Romney  and  High  Sheriff  of  Kent, 
officially  opened  “  Pirates  Spring,”  a  building 
which  has  been  erected  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  on  the  shore  between  New  Romney 
and  Dymchurch  as  a  School  Journey  Centre  and 
Holiday  Home  for  Blind  Children. 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Institute,  briefly  explained  the  objects 
the  Institute  had  in  mind  when  deciding  to 
establish  a  seaside  home  for  children,  and 
described  how  the  building  had  been  designed 
to  meet  the  special  requirements  and  con¬ 
structed  on  the  most  up-to-date  lines. 

Major  Teichman-Derville  officially  opened 
the  Home  by  cutting  a  ribbon  stretched  across 
a  door  from  which  burst  a  score  of  blind  school¬ 
boys.  He  said  how  pleased  he  was  that  the 
county  of  Kent,  and,  still  more,  the  marshes  of 
Romney,  had  been  selected  for  the  site  of  a 
home  of  this  kind,  and  he  assured  the  National 
Institute  that  the  residents  in  the  locality 
would  take  a  great  interest  in  this  latest  develop¬ 


ment  of  its  work  for  the  blind,  which  they  all 
very  highly  appreciated. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Scott,  Rural  Dean  and 
Vicar  of  New  Romney,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Stratton,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  in  the 
Marsh,  conducted  the  Dedication  Service. 

Twenty  boys  from  Linden  Lodge  School, 
Wandsworth  Common,  London,  who  are  spend¬ 
ing  a  fortnight  at  the  Home,  gave  an  excellent 
display  of  physical  exercises  and  dancing,  and 
their  rhythmic  movements  on  the  sand  had  a 
fitting  background  in  the  white  building  gay 
with  the  many-coloured  flags  that  whistled  in 
the  breeze  blowing  from  the  sea. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  was  proposed 
by  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  the 
Institute’s  Chairman,  and  seconded  by  Lt.-Col. 
E.  C.  Clay,  Chairman  of  the  Institute’s  General 
Purposes  Committee. 

Amongst  those  present  were  Colonel  E.  Eton, 
of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Cripps, 
Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee, 
Kent  County  Council ;  Alderman  N.  Garrow,  Mr. 
A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg  and  Mr.  E.  S, 
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Woodley,  Members  of  the  Institute’s  Council  ; 
Mr.  T.  L.  Williams,  Principal  of  the  Carpenter 
Road  School  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind ;  Mr.  R.  Peppitt,  Headmaster 
of  Linden  Lodge  School ;  Mr.  W.  Lawe  Gane,  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Miss  Ridley,  Headmistress,  of  the  East 
London  School  for  the  Blind  ;  Miss  Wigg,  Head¬ 
mistress,  Elm  Court  Road  School  for  Blind 
Girls ;  Dr.  A.  Macmillan  ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Elcock,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  designed  the  building. 

Eastern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. — 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  London 
on  Thursday,  May  5th,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  were  formally  wound  up.  With  the 
exception  of  matters  arising  in  connection  with 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March  last,  all  matters  hitherto 


dealt  with  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Association 
will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Association  for  the  Blind,  into  which  the 
Eastern  Counties,  the  Midland  Counties  and  the 
London  and  South-Eastern  Counties  Associations 
have  amalgamated. 

New  Association  for  Monmouthshire  and 
Newport. — From  June  ist,  1938,  one  Association 
for  the  Blind  will  be  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  in  the  County  of  Monmouthshire 
and  the  Borough  of  Newport.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Bowden,  who  has  done  valuable  work  as  Hon. 
Organiser  of  the  Monmouthshire  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  continues  his  Work  for 
the  blind  as  Blind  Welfare  Officer  for  the  County 
Council.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  F.  Lionel 
Watkins  as  Secretary  to  the  new  Association  is 
noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


THE  BLIND  PERSONS  ACT,  1938 

(i  and  2  Geo.  6.  Ch.  ii) 

An  Act  to  lower  from  fifty  years  to  forty  years  the  age  which  blind  persons  must 
have  attained  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  old  age  pensions  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 
1936  ,  and  to  amend  the  law  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  assistance  in  relation  to  such 

persons  by  local  authorities.  [30th  March,  1938.] 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com¬ 
mons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  The  age  which  a  blind  person  must 
have  attained  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  old  age  pension  under  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act,  1936,  shall  be  forty  years 
instead  of  fifty  years,  and  accordingly  section 
two  of  that  Act  shall  have  effect  as  if,  in 
paragraph  {a)  of  subsection  (i)  of  that 
section,  for  the  word  “  fifty  ”  there  were 
substituted  the  word  “  forty,”  and  as  if,  in 
paragraph  [h)  of  that  subsection,  for  the 
word  “  thirty  ”  there  were  substituted  the 
word  “  twenty.” 

2. — (i)  For  subsection  (i)  of  section  two 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  ”  the  principal  Act  ”) 
there  shall  be  substituted  the  following 
subsections  : — 

“  (i)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council 
of  every  county  or  county  borough  to 
make  arrangements  for  promoting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  in 
the  area  of  the  council,  and  the  things 


which  such  a  council  may  do  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  said  duty  shall  include 
the  provision  and  maintenance,  or  the 
making  of  contributions  towards  the 
provision  and  maintenance,  of  workshops, 
hostels  and  homes  or  other  places  (whether 
in  or  outside  the  area  of  the  council)  for 
the  reception  of  blind  persons,  and  any 
other  things  the  doing  of  which  appears  to 
the  council  to  be  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  the  performance  of  that  duty. 

In  determining,  in  the  case  of  any  blind 
person,  whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent, 
to  provide  financial  assistance  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  council  shall  take  into  account  not 
only  the  needs  of  the  blind  person,  but 
also  the  needs  of  any  members  of  the 
household  of  which  the  blind  person  is  a 
member  who  are  dependent  on  him,  and 
the  rules  laid  down  in  paragraphs  [a)  to  {e) 
of  subsection  (3)  of  section  thirty-eight 
of  the  Unemployment  Act,  1934  (which 
require  certain  assets  of  the  person  con¬ 
cerned  to  be  disregarded),  shall  be  complied 
with  in  computing  the  re.sourccs  of  any 
person  in  order  to  determine  his  needs  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(ia)  The  council  of  any  county  or 
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county  borough  may  pay,  or  contribute 
to  the  payment  of,  any  expenses  payable 
in  connection  with  the  funeral  of  a  person 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  blind 
person  ordinarily  resident  in  the  area  of 
the  council,  or  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a  member  of  the  household  of 
which  such  a  blind  person  as  aforesaid  was 
at  that  time  a  member  and  was  dependent 
on  him.” 

(2)  Any  assistance  which  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  Act  could,  apart  from 
this  subsection,  be  provided  either  by  way  of 
poor  relief  or  by  virtue  of  section  two  of  the 
principal  Act,  not  being  either  assistance  in 
an  institution  or  medical  assistance,  shall  be 
provided  exclusively  by  virtue  of  that  section 
and  not  by  way  of  poor  relief. 

3. — (i)  Where,  during  an  appropriate 
quinquennial  period,  any  assistance  is,  by 
virtue  of  section  two  of  the  principal  Act, 
provided  by  a  council  in  England  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  “  the  assisting  council  ”) 
in  the  case  of  a  blind  person  who,  within  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding  that  quin¬ 
quennial  period,  has  been  ordinarily  resident 
for  the  requisite  period  in  the  area  or  in  each 
of  the  areas  of  some  other  council  or  councils 
in  England  having  functions  under  the'  said 
section,  then,  unless  the  area  of  the  assisting 
council  is  the  area  in  England  in  which  the 
blind  person  was  last  ordinarily  resident 
for  the  requisite  period  within  the  said  five 
years,  the  amount  of  any  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  assisting  council  which  is 
specifically  attributable  to  the  provision  of 
the  said  assistance  by  that  council  shall  be  a 
debt  due  to  them  from  the  other  council 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  that  one  of  the 
other  councils  in  whose  area  the  blind  person 
was  last  ordinarily  resident  for  the  requisite 
period  within  the  said  five  years. 

In  this  subsection  the  expression  “  appro¬ 
priate  quinquennial  period  ”  means,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  blind  person,  any  period  of  five 
consecutive  years  beginning  either  on  the 
first  day  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act 
on  which  any  assistance  is,  by  virtue  of 
section  two  of  the  principal  Act,  provided 
in  his  case  by  a  council  in  England,  or  on 
the  expiration  of  five,  or  an  exact  multiple 
of  five,  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  said 
day  ;  and  the  expression  ”  requisite  period  ” 
means  a  period  of  twelve  or  more  consecutive 
months. 
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(2)  If  any  dispute  arises  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  any  sum  is  recoverable 
from  a  council  by  virtue  of  this  section,  or 
as  to  the  amount  of  any  sum  so  recoverable, 
the  dispute  shall,  unless  the  parties  other¬ 
wise  agree,  be  referred  for  determination  to 
the  Minister  of  Health. 

Where  any  dispute  is  referred  under  this 
subsection  to  the  Minister  of  Health,  then 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Minister 
may,  and,  if  so  directed  by  the  High  Court, 
shall,  state  in  the  form  of  a  special  case  for 
the  decision  of  the  Court  any  question  of 
law  arising  on  the  reference,  but,  save  as 
aforesaid,  the  decision  of  the  Minister  shall 
be  final. 

(3)  Subsection  (7)  of  section  two  of  the 
principal  Act  (which  determines  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  that  section  the  area  in  which  a 
blind  person  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  ordinarily 
resident  while  an  inmate  of  an  institution 
for  the  blind)  shall  have  effect  as  if  the  re¬ 
ference  in  that  subsection  to  the  purposes 
of  that  section  included  a  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

4.  Section  two  of  the  principal  Act  shall 
have  effect,  and  be  deemed  always  to  have 
had  effect,  as  if  at  the  end  of  subsection  (7) 
thereof  the  following  words  were  added  ; — 

”  and  a  blind  person  who,  after  the  com- 
“  mencement  of  this  Act,  enters  into  employ- 
“  ment  at  any  such  institution  situated  in 
”  Scotland,  and  who  immediately  before  so 
“  doing  was  ordinarily  resident  in  any  area 
”  in  Scotland,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ordinarily 
“  resident  in  that  area  so  long  as  he  continues 
”  to  be  employed  at  the  institution  or  while 
”  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  superannuation  allow- 
“  ance  granted  by  the  institution  on  his 
“  retiral  from  employment  thereat.” 

5.  In  the  principal  Act  and  in  this  Act 
the  expression  ”  blind  person  ”  means  a 
person  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform 
any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential ; 
and  in  this  Act  the  expression  ”  medical 
assistance  ”  includes  the  supply  of  medicine. 

6.  — (i)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  and  the  principal 
Act  and  this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as 
the  Blind  Persons  Acts,  1920  and  1938. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on 
the  first  day  of  April  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirty-eight. 

(3)  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Northern 
Ireland. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 

By  S.  E.  ARCHER 


The  problem  of  providing 
useful  occupations  for  those 
of  our  people  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  fail  to 
secure  employment  in  the 
industrial  sphere,  either 
within  a  regularised  work¬ 
shop,  under  the  aegis  of  a  Home  Workers’ 
Scheme,  or  through  direct  employment  in  the 
industrial  world,  presents  a  difficult  problem 
to  the  welfare  worker. 

Technically,  we  know  this  section  of  our 
folk  sometimes  as  pastime  workers,  occupa¬ 
tional  workers,  or  one  sometimes  has  heard 
the  mistaken  term  “  unemployables  ”  ap¬ 
plied.  The  modern  tendency  shown  by  the 
workshop  managements  to  secure  a  greater 
measure  of  industrial  efficiency  combined 
with  the  marketing  problems  which  most 
of  our  employing  agencies  are  having  to 
face,  is  responsible  for  the  addition  of  a 
considerable  number  of  both  men  and 
women  to  the  ranks  of  the  pastime  workers. 
People  who  just  fall  below  the  standard  of 
efficiency  demanded  can  more  easily  be 
provided  for  under  a  scheme  of  domiciliary 
assistance,  and  the  welfare  organisation  is 
being  asked  to  provide  some  light  occupation 
which  will  keep  our  friends  normal  and 
provide  them  with  a  shilling  or  two  with 
which  to  buy  little  extras. 

Now  the  problem  of  marketing  the  work 
turned  out  by  these  pastime  workers  is 
beginning  to  present  difficulties  in  certain 
quarters,  and  one  ventures  to  express  the 
hope  that  before  the  problem  is  allowed  to 
grow  beyond  control  we  should  examine  it 
carefully  and  perhaps,  as  a  result  of  our 
discussions  we  ourselves  may  be  enabled  to 
determine  a  policy  which  if  pursued  may  add 
to  our  securing  more  effectively  the  objects 
at  which  we  aim,  viz.  :  the  provision  of  work 
for  both  hands  and  brain,  and  the  provision 
of  a  little  extra  income,  without  adding 
masses  of  straw  bags,  cane-edged  trays,  sea- 
grass  stools,  etc.,  etc.,  to  our  already  over¬ 
taxed  storage  accommodation. 

One  sometimes  wonders  why  it  is  that  the 
average  Home  Teacher  will  persist  in  con¬ 
fining  activities  to  those  occupations  which 
seem  to  be  so  closely  allied  to  the  industries 


practised  by  Home  Workers  or  workshop 
employees.  In  congested  urban  areas  where 
many  of  our  people  are  perforce  compelled 
to  dwell  in  the  ground  floor  back  or  the  top 
floor  front,  we  are  necessarily  compelled  to 
choose  an  occupation  where  the  raw  materials 
necessary  can  be  packed  in  an  odd  corner 
and  where  work  can  be  carried  on  in  a 
limited  space.  But  not  all  our  people  live 
in  such  conditions  and  I  have  been  amazed 
to  find  men  of  from  50  to  60  and  over,  being 
laboriously  taught  in  class  by  a  Home 
Teacher,  to  cane  chairs  or  to  weave  pulp 
cane,  which  the  worker  could  barely  feel, 
into  some  sort  of  basket  which  would  later 
be  offered  for  sale.  My  thoughts  may  spring 
from  a  mind  which  is  ill-informed  and  if  this 
be  the  case  I  would  ask  your  indulgence,  but 
it  has  been  my  experience  among  the  few 
blind  people  I  have  been  privileged  to  know 
that  nothing  has  proved  more  absorbing 
to  them  than  those  things  which  had  life  ; 
flowers,  animals,  birds,  and  I  am  prompted 
to  ask  whether  there  is  not,  in  the  pursuance 
of  this  quest,  a  series  of  most  interesting 
occupations  ready-made  for  us. 

A  blind  man  living  in  a  rural  area,  possess¬ 
ing  a  small  strip  of  garden,  might  easily  be 
provided  with  a  small  greenhouse.  Here, 
with  but  little  training,  he  would  soon  be 
able  to  raise  from  seed  the  many  annuals 
for  which  there  always  seems  to  be  a  fairly 
ready  sale,  and  many  of  our  people  could  well 
manage  a  small  kitchen  garden  or  little 
flower  garden.  Either  would  provide  much 
interest  and  would  give  just  that  occupation 
which  would  enable  them  to  feel  that  they 
were  usefully  employed.  Could  the  Guild  of 
Blind  Gardeners  provide  one  or  two  short 
courses,  in  the  first  place  for  a  selected 
number  of  Home  Teachers,  or  is  there  some 
better  way  of  developing  this  field  of  activity? 

The  keeping  of  a  few  chickens  either  for 
egg  production  or  for  the  table,  in  a  small 
way,  would  provide  healthy  and  useful 
occupation,  and  ought  to  show  a  small 
return.  It  should  be  possible,  too,  for  many 
more  of  our  people  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  rough  carpentry  to  enable 
them  to  erect  their  own  rabbit  hutches  or 
fowl  sheds. 
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The  breedings  of  dogs,  provided  we  are  not 
too  ambitious,  will  give  much  interest,  and 
where  there  is  sufficient  space  some  of  our 
people  might  run  a  small  holiday  boarding 
establishment  for  dogs  or  cats. 

I  have  one  friend,  a  lady,  whose  hobby  it 
is  to  breed  budgerigars  and  a  small  selection 
of  foreign  birds.  She  does  not  need  to  aim  at 
augmenting  her  income,  but  she  finds  in  her 
birds  a  real  interest  and  their  care  provides 
her  with  many  happy  hours.  Many  men 
and  women  get  a  great  deal  of  joy  from  the 
breeding  and  showing  of  canaries,  and  these 
hobbies,  generally  speaking,  at  least  manage 
to  pay  for  themselves.  If  a  little  sighted 
supervision  is  necessary,  this  would  often, 
one  feels  sure,  gladly  be  supplied  by  a 
member  of  one’s  family  or  a  friend,  but  the 
main  work,  the  cleaning  of  cages,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food,  the  giving  of  meals  and  baths. 


could  all  be  undertaken  by  the  blind  person. 

One  feels  that  the  few  occupations  sug¬ 
gested  would  prove  of  much  greater  interest 
than  the  weaving  of  straw  or  string  bags, 
etc.  There  are  always  local  horticultural, 
dog,  and  bird  shows,  being  organised.  The 
spirit  of  competition  among  our  folk  could  be 
introduced  and  the  Blind  Welfare  Society 
might  put  up  a  special  prize  for  blind 
competitors. 

It  would  be  interesting,  at  any  rate,  to 
learn  what  activities  are  already  being 
practised  on  the  lines  we  have  ventured  to 
outline,  and  the  views  of  those  already 
engaged  in  the  Home  Teaching  Service, 
might  help  us  in  many  cases  to  give  new 
interest  in  life  to  many  of  our  people  who  are 
weary  from  the  continual  making  of  articles 
for  which  they  know  there  is  little  real 
demand. 


WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND-I 

The  Case  for  Rationalisation 


Though  we  may  properly 
claim  that  the  maintenance 
of  workshops  for  the  blind 
is  a  valuable  social  service, 
it  is  foolish  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  proportionate  to 
the  numbers  benefited,  it  is 
a  very  costly  undertaking.  This  considera¬ 
tion  compels  us  spontaneously  to  reflect 
upon  the  present  situation  by  asking  our¬ 
selves  certain  important  questions  which 
vitally  affect  the  relationships  of  the  public 
towards  these  special  institutions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  numbers  of  persons 
benefited  proportionate  to  the  blind  popula¬ 
tion  are  comparatively  small,  whilst  the 
cost  of  maintenance  is  relatively  high, 
certainly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  charge 
that  is  incurred  by  the  conduct  of  other 
welfare  services. 

There  are  approximately  45  workshops 
for  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales  ;  for  the 
most  part  they  are  small  undertakings, 
costly  to  operate,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  of  necessity  small  units  of 
production,  their  functional  activities  are 
severely  limited.  Everyone  knows  that  in 
these  days  of  keen  commercial  enterprise  the 


successful  business  must  not  only  have 
considerable  reserves  of  labour  at  its  disposal, 
but  its  capital  resources  must  be  such  as 
will  enable  the  promoters  to  buy  their  raw 
materials  on  the  most  advantageous  terms 
in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  com¬ 
petition.  It  does  not  ease  the  situation 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  the  special  workshops  whose  case  is 
under  review  cannot  be  regarded  as  profit¬ 
making  entities.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
if  they  are  to  take  their  rightful  place  in 
industry  and  commerce,  they  must  be  in  a 
position  to  purchase  their  supplies  of  raw 
material  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  those 
purchases  economically  worth  while  ;  and, 
if  for  any  reason  they  are  prevented  from 
having  first  access  to  the  sources  of  supply, 
the  whole  of  their  trading  transactions 
are  and  must  continue  to  be  so  restricted  as 
to  bear  a  burden  of  primary  costs  such  as 
must  be  reflected  throughout  every  opera¬ 
tion  for  which  payment  has  to  be  made. 
If  we  may  put  the  point  in  another  way, 
we  would  say  that  entree  to  the  open 
market  for  the  .sale  of  finished  products  is 
seriously  prejudiced  if  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials  cannot  be  made  under  the  most 
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advantageous  terms,  and  if  the  quantities 
of  such  materials  are  secured  in  such  trifling 
amounts  as  are  so  frequently  obtained  by 
many  of  our  workshops  for  the  blind,  the 
management  must  be  creating  for  themselves 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  price¬ 
fixing  of  the  finished  product. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
within  recent  years  efforts  have  been  and 
are  being  made  to  overcome  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts  could  possibly  claim  that  the  results 
have  been  in  any  degree  whatever  satis¬ 
factory.  If  groupings  have  been  effected 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  raw  materials, 
such  operations  have  been  so  restricted  as 
to  have  no  real  significance  in  relation  to 
the  problem  we  are  discussing  ;  and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  we  are  so  individual¬ 
istic  in  the  conception  of  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  we  fail  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  our  problems  in  the  light  of 
present-day  industrial  developments  are  no 
longer  local  in  character.  We  have  hitherto 
failed  to  realise  that  the  monies  upon  which 
we  are  calling  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
special  workshops  are  for  the  most  part 
derived  from  public  sources,  and  we  can  no 
longer  act  as  though  the  management  of  a 
particular  undertaking  is  solely  the  concern 
of  a  few  interested  people  who  are  located 
in  any  specific  area. 

It  is  distinctly  unfortunate  that  no  definite 
plan  has  hitherto  been  adopted  and  followed 
for  the  establishment  and  equipment  of 
workshops  for  the  blind.  They  have  been 
erected  by  generous-minded  people  who, 
recognising  that  employment  should  mean 
an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
in  their  own  and  adjacent  localities,  could 
not  be  expected  to  understand  the  economic 
implications  of  such  projects.  Hence  certain 
areas  have  been  burdened  with  financial 
commitments  which  they  ought  never  to 
have  been  expected  to  bear,  and  we 
have  therefore  had  small  and  uneconomic 
units  of  production  set  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  regardless  of  the  cost  that  has 
to  be  incurred,  and  quite  incapable  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  services  that  are  expected  of 
them.  For  example,  a  workshop  with  twenty 
employees,  endeavouring  to  operate  four 
and  even  five  separate  industries,  is  mani¬ 
festly  attempting  the  impossible.  Its  run¬ 
ning  costs,  if  it  is  to  approach  a  reasonable 


standard  of  proficiency,  must  obviously  be 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  economic 
value  of  the  results  secured.  In  short,  it  is 
sailing  under  false  colours,  for  it  cannot  be 
in  any  real  sense  an  industrial  undertaking. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  we  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  show  that  there  is  no  real 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  for  well-ordered 
and  properly  administered  workshops  for 
the  blind,  for  we  do  not  belong  to  that 
school  of  thought  which  postulates  that 
these  establishments  should  be  merely 
pastime  centres,  and  that  employment  having 
an  economic  value  should  no  longer  be 
insisted  upon.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold 
tenaciously  to  the  view  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  blind  community  whose  energies  can  be 
so  directed  as  to  render  them  capable  of 
performing  real  service  to  society,  and  it 
would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  if 
they  were  deprived  of  such  an  opportunity. 
It  is  misguided  sentiment  which  prompts 
a  number  of  people  to  adopt  the  other  view, 
but  there  is  more  to  it  even  than  that. 
Officials  of  institutions  for  the  blind  as  a 
rule  receive  reasonable  remuneration  for  the 
services  they  render  :  it  is  not  for  them  to 
choose  the  easier  way  by  encouraging  the 
point  of  view  that  no  blind  person  in  the 
community  is  capable  of  making  a  reasonable 
contribution  towards  his  own  maintenance. 
No  self-respecting  blind  person  is  seriously 
influenced  by  such  an  attitude,  and  those 
who  are  persistently  promulgating  such  a 
notion,  however  well-intentioned  they  may 
be,  are  rendering  us  a  great  disservice. 

In  the  next  article  we  propose  to  deal  with 
the  location  and  grouping  of  workshops  and 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  In  the 
meantime,  let  us  once  more  affirm  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  workshop  for  the  blind, 
reasonable  in  size,  properly  organised  and 
conducted  with  due  regard  both  to  economy 
and  efficiency,  has  a  real  place  in  blind  wel¬ 
fare  services,  and  its  usefulness  in  the  future 
will  rightly  be  determined  by  the  type  of 
administrator  and  by  the  calibre  of  the 
workmen,  who  understand  above  everything 
else  that  our  title  to  citizenship  can  only  be 
secured  and  maintained  so  long  as  we  are 
willing  to  give  the  maximum  of  service  for 
the  minimum  of  relief. 

B.O.P. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  DETAIL 

ALTHOUGH  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  organisation  of  blind  welfare 
/%  reasonably  good  level  of  organisation  which  has  now  been  reached 

/  ^  ^  critical  examination  of  details  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  any 

/  short  of  the  standard  which  has  been  established  to-day. 

/  %  .  of  blind  welfare  work,  wholly  to  the  credit  of  those  engaged 

work  because  it  is  largely  due  to  their  forgetfulness  of  their  own  personal 
interests,  IS  the  uncertainty  of  the  conditions  of  service.  The  time  has  arrived 
or  a  mo  i  cation  of  this  attitude,  and,  as  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  public  agitation  on 
the  matter,  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the  governing  bodies  of  societies.  Apart  from 
the  justice  they  owe  to  their  employees,  they  should  stabilise  conditions  of  service  in  order 
o  attract  into  blind  welfare  work  the  capable  men  and  women  it  will  always  need.  The  Joint 
Hhnd  Welfare  Committee,  in  its  Reorganisation  Scheme,  emphasises  the  necessitv  for  a  fully 
quahhed  personnel  m  its  recommendation  on  the  staffing  of  regional  bodies—"  paid  whole-time 
secretaries,  preferably  possessing  a  degree  or  diploma  in  public  administration  or  other  equivalent 
academic  Ratification  and  being  experienced  in  local  government,  should  be  appointed  "—and  it  is 
o  vious  that  workshops  and  other  business  branches  of  welfare  work  cannot  be  run  on  sound 
economic  lines  unless  they  are  served  by  people  of  business  capacity  and  experience. 

!-•  Tho  interests  of  teachers  of  the  blind  are  safeguarded  by  their  own  professional  organisa- 
tion,  and  the  Association  of  Workshops  will  do  a  most  valuable  piece  of  work  if  it  creates  con- 
_  itions  of  service  which  will  keep  the  workshops  constantly  supplied  with  officials  of  good 
industrial  experience  and  technical  and  administrative  qualifications. 

m  qualified  applicant  desirous  of  entering  blind  welfare  work  as  a  paid  official 

would  wish  to  know,  amongst  other  things,  what  provision  is  made  for  superannuation.  Some 
societies  have  adequate  pension  schemes,  but  we  suggest  that  the  regional  bodies  should 
ascertain  if  all  societies  have  made  arrangements  for  superannuation,  and  should  ensure  the 
development  of  schemes  which  will  safeguard  the  interests  of  employees,  so  that  governing 
bodies  may  be  saved  the  anxiety  which  they  are  bound  to  feel  when  they  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  rejuvenating  the  staff  at  the  expense  of  old  employees  who  have  rendered  years 
,  valuable  service.  Societies  should  not  be  faced  with  moral  obligations  towards 
otticials  no  longer  able  to  continue  their  work,  and  it  is  humiliating  both  to  governing  body  and 
staff  that  old  servants  on  retirement  should  be  forced  to  depend  on  a  charitable  appealmade 
_  y  their  friends  m  order  to  secure  a  merely  temporary  compensation  for  a  permanent  loss  of 

Another  matter  of  detail  which  regional  bodies  will  have  to  consider  is  the  position 
m  so  far  as  unification  of  collections  is  concerned,  of  institutions,  such  as  schools  and  training 
centres,  which  are  more  than  local  and  less  than  national,  in  their  scope.  The  service  area 
of  such  bodies  is  ill  defined,  and  it  is  a  question  how  far  their  collection  area  should  extend 
eyecially  m  those  cases  where  the  cost  of  the  services  rendered  is  largely  met  by  public  or  other 
ad  hoc  contributions.  If  such  institutions  could  be  classified  as  institutions  appertaining  to 
e  areas  o  e  regional  bodies,  the  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  comparatively  easy,  but 
un  ortunately  the  areas  of  the  regional  bodies,  as  at  present  constituted,  do  not  correspond, 

with  any  areas  which  might  be  considered  as  units  of  regional  service, 
the  subject  needs  close  examination  and  discussion,  as  it  is  one  which  vitally  affects  the  har- 

monious  relationships  which  should  exist  between  all  national,  regional  and  local  bodies  and 
institutions, 


The  Editor. 
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PUBLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  Government 
publication  that  has  appeared  at 
regular  intervals  and  can  be  obtained 
from  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 
The  document  is  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  one,  because  it  enables  us  to  gauge  the 
growth  of  expenditure  on  the  most  important 
of  our  social  services,  and  although  it  may 
not  be  possible  thereby  to  influence  opinion 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  such  services,  we  do  know  with 
some  precision  the  exact  spheres  of  useful¬ 
ness  to  which  such  expenditure  applies. 

Though  it  may  be  true  that  people  are 
still  to  be  met  with  who  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  these  social  services, 
and  who  rather  grudge  the  expenditure  that 
is  made  upon  them,  they  are  an  almost 
insignificant  minority  of  the  community, 
and  it  is  true  to-day  as  always  that  those 
who  are  the  best  judges  of  the  service  are  of 
necessity  people  whose  day-to-day  activities 
bring  them  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
needs  of  the  teeming  millions  who  are  to  be 
found  in  the  great  centres  of  industry. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year 
1930,  the  Block  Grants  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929,  and  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1929,  amounting 
in  1935  to  £45 >339.193  for  England  and 
Wales,  and  £6,395,338  for  Scotland,  have 
been  available  to  local  authorities.  These 
grants  cannot  be  apportioned  to  particular 
services,  but  together  with  rates,  formed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  general  income  of 
local  authorities  out  of  which  the  net  cost 
of  the  services  in  1935  was  defrayed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1920 
the  sum  expended  on  Unemployment  Benefit 
was  £9,701,000,  whereas  in  1935  the  figure 
was  £45,702,000.  The  peak  expenditure 
however,  was  in  1930,  when  £71,341,000  was 
so  expended,  but  at  that  period  Transitional 
Benefit  cost  the  country  £17,060,000,  but 
the  depression  in  industry  over  a  series  of 
years  has  appreciably  increased  this  charge, 
and  in  1935  the  sum  so  expended  was 
£38,898,000. 

In  the  year  1920  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  expenditure  was  £26,370,000,  in  1930 


it  was  £34,717,000,  and  in  1935  it  was 
£34,213,000.  The  estimated  expenditure  for 
1936  was  £35,600,000.  The  Widows’,  Or¬ 
phans’  and  Old  Age  Contributory  Pensions 
Acts  in  1930  involved  an  expenditure  of 
£30,819,000,  and  in  1935  £39,807,000,  of 
which  £14,000,000  was  contributed  by  the 
Exchequer.  The  estimated  expenditure  for 
1936  was  £40,500,000.  In  the  year  1910 
Old  Age  Pensions  cost  the  country  £6,300,000; 
the  estimated  expenditure  for  1936  was 
£40,010,000. 

The  provision  of  War  Pensions  in  the  year 
1920  incurred  an  expenditure  by  the  State 
of  £90,924,000,  but  by  the  year  1930  the 
figure  had  fallen  to  £44,282,000,  and  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  1936 
was  £35,527,000. 

The  expenditure  on  education  reveals  an 
interesting  state  of  things.  In  1900  we  were 
spending  £16,969,000,  in  1910  £29,050,000, 
in  1920  £76,405,000,  1930  £90,388,000,  and 
the  estimated  expenditure  for  1936  was 
£100,526,000.  Thus  in  the  year  1900  expendi¬ 
ture  amounted  to  rather  more  than  5s.  per 
head  of  the  total  population,  whereas  in 
1936  the  amount  so  expended  was  approxi¬ 
mately  45s.  per  capita. 

The  expenditure  on  Public  Health  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  Hospitals  and  the  treatment 
of  disease  in  the  year  1900  was  £1,330,000. 
By  1930  the  figure  had  risen  to  £9,170,000 
and  the  expenditure  in  1935  was  £13,147,000. 
In  addition  to  this  sum  there  was  an  expendi¬ 
ture  in  1955  of  £5,244,000  on  Maternitv  and 
Child  Welfare  Work. 

The  cost  to  the  State  under  the  Housing 
Acts  has  risen  from  £410,000  in  1900  to 
£41,994,000  in  1935.  Poor  Law  Relief  in 
1900  involved  an  expenditure  of  £11,549,000  ; 
in  1920  the  sum  had  risen  to  £31,925,000, 
and  in  1935  the  cost  was  £44,421,000,  the 
number  of  recipients  in  the  last  named  year 
being  1,467,388. 

The  Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts 
in  the  year  1900  involved  an  expenditure 
of  £1,025,000.  In  1935  the  figure  had 
grown  to  £2,962,000.  In  1920  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Acts  required  expenditure  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  sum  of  £648,000,  but  by  1935 
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this  expenditure  had  risen  to  ^2,755,000. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  social  services 
in  1900  was  £31,707,000  ;  by  1930  it  had 
risen  to  £412,829,000,  and  in  1935  it  was 
£440,529,000. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  in  no  other 


country  in  the  World  do  the  social  services 
receive  such  immense  support  from  the 
State,  and  in  the  main  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suggest  that  the  community  is  deriving 
incalculable  benefits  from  the  money  that 
is  being  so  provided. 


TECHNIQUE  OF  PLAY  PRODUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  RUBY  I.  GRASS. 

Teacher  of  Dramatic  Arts,  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia. 

{Reprinted  from  "The  Teachers  Forum”). 


1ET  us  consider  the  methods  and 
technique  of  play  production 
with  pupils  who  do  not  see. 

Methods  of  casting  a  play 
have  been  much  discussed 
Jamong  teachers  of  speech  arts. 
Every  teacher  has  his  individual 
method,  and  most  of  these  are  good.  At 
Overbrook  we  have  found  that  the  “  try-out  ” 
method  is  by  far  the  best,  both  in  fairness 
to  the  pupils  and  in  the  results  attained.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  because  only  the  parts 
with  cues  are  put  into  Braille,  making  a 
complete  reading  of  the  play  by  pupils 
impossible  until  parts  are  assigned.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  the  teacher  tells  the 
story  of  the  play,  reading  excerpts  here  and 
there,  or,  if  the  play  is  short,  reading  the 
whole  play.  Preceding  this  she  gives  a 
description  of  each  character  as  to  looks 
(as  described  in  the  play),  type,  and  favourite 
expressions,  and  mentions  anything  else 
concerning  the  part  which  will  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher 
then  names  a  character,  describes  a  situation, 
gives  the  speech  preceding  and  reads  tone- 
lessly  a  speech  of  that  character,  asking  for 
interpretations.  This  continues  with  many 
speeches  for  each  character  until  the  play  is 
cast  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  If  there  is 
indecision,  continued  reading  and  a  group 
vote  is  a  diplomatic  way  to  settle  it.  You 
may  say  that  this  method  takes  too  much 
time.  It  does,  but  what  pupil  won’t  give  up 
many  free  hours  for  the  chance  to  be  in  a 
play  ?  The  cropping  up  of  unexpected  talent 
is  one  of  the  greatest  thrills  of  “  try-outs.” 

The  first  rehearsal  of  a  play  follows  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  casting.  This  is 
merely  a  reading  of  the  whole  play  from  the 
Braille  parts,  since  it  is  very  confusing  to 


try  to  learn  a  speech  intelligently  with  only 
a  four  or  five  word  cue.  For  the  second 
rehearsal,  usually  held  about  three  days 
later,  a  certain  portion  must  be  memorized 
so  that  play  business  can  begin.  A  pupil 
cannot  read  Braille  and  make  gestures  at 
the  same  time. 

Class  training  in  learning  direction  from 
sound  is  a  most  helpful  aid  in  play  produc¬ 
tion.  One  pupil  speaks  to  another  and  the 
other  walks  toward  him  to  see  how  well  he 
can  judge  distance  and  direction.  This  is 
done  on  an  empty  stage  or  with  the  furniture 
out  of  the  way  so  that  fear  of  bumps  is 
eliminated.  Other  sounds,  such  as  bells, 
footsteps,  coughs,  etc.,  are  also  used.  In 
tests  conducted  at  Overbrook  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  the  human  voice  is  easier 
to  locate  than  any  other  sound.  This  direc¬ 
tion  from  sound  work  is  done  in  expression 
class  about  once  a  month,  but  is  encouraged 
as  a  game  for  play  time. 

The  problem  of  expression  in  plays  is  not 
difficult  here  because  this  art  is  taught  in 
regular  class  work,  beginning  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  continuing  under  a  special 
teacher  of  speech  from  the  third  grade 
through  high  school.  Every  pupil  must  be 
enrolled  in  this  course  and  the  voice  and 
expression  work  in  plays  is  the  outgrowth 
of  this  thorough  training.  Where  this  work 
is  impossible,  one  simple  rule  will  help  a 
great  deal :  “Feel  the  line  before  speaking, 
work  from  the  inside  out.”  Lines  are  never 
assigned  to  be  imitated.  Talk  the  pupil  into 
the  part  and  then  ask  questions.  Simple 
questions,  such  as,  “  Where  did  he  go  ?  ” 
“  What  did  he  do  ?  ”  will  bring  the  true 
expression. 

Gesturing,  one  of  the  most  important  arts 
of  stagecraft,  is  the  hardest  to  make  natural 
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with  our  blind  pupils.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  from  an  early  age  have  not  acquired 
freedom  of  the  face  and  body  and  do  not 
know  the  effect  of  a  smile  or  wave  of  the 
hand.  They  do  these  things,  of  course,  but 
ask  blind  children  to  smile — the  facial  con¬ 
tortions  are  sometimes  painful.  Try  this  : 
Tell  something  funny,  get  them  smiling,  then 
let  them  “  see  ”  their  smiles  with  their 
fingertips.  Next  time  they  are  asked  to 
smile,  they  know  how.  Ask  a  blind  child 
to  stand  slumped  over — the  resulting  tense, 
contracted  muscles  are  suggestive  of  Dracula. 
Instead,  have  the  child  say,  “  Oh,  Tm  so 
tired  !  If  I  could  just  sit  down,”  and  a 
relaxed,  slumped  posture  soon  follows.  All 
simple  facial,  hand,  arm,  and  body  gestures 
are  taught  in  this  manner  in  expression  class. 
The  more  difficult  gestures  are  taught  in 
play  practice,  as  the  occasion  arises,  with 
the  powers  of  suggestion  leading  the  way 
and  imitation  used  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Before  the  second  rehearsal,  the  coach 
must  have  the  stage  set  and  the  mats  placed. 
We  use  strips  of  stair  carpet  from  each  exit 
to  centre  stage,  or  to  a  main  object  of 
furniture,  with  rubber  mats  over  this  at  the 
doors,  centre  stage,  before  the  furniture, 
etc.  The  direct  paths  to  exits  are  free  of 
furniture  and  properties,  or  are  marked  by 
rubber  mats.  These  mats  serve  as  foot 
guides,  doing  away  with  fear  and  groping 
hands.  The  confident,  tree  action  produced 
by  their  use  is  remarkable.  A  slight  rise  in 
the  Overbrook  stage,  placed  there  originally 
to  keep  pupils  from  walking  into  the  foot¬ 
lights,  makes  it  impossible  for  these  mats  to 
be  seen  by  the  audience.  Sometimes  a 
gasp  of  surprise  greets  a  difficult  bit  of 
business  executed  perfectly  by  a  totally 
blind  character,  and  a  rubber  mat  is  usually 
responsible  for  a  turn  at  just  the  proper 
place.  The  members  of  some  casts  do  not 
need  these  foot  guides.  Their  use  depends 
on  the  amount  of  sight  of  the  players,  their 
experience,  and  their  sense  of  direction.  In 
short  plays,  the  use  of  mats  is  very  limited. 
The  beginning  of  the  rehearsal  must  be  spent 
in  familiarizing  each  actor  with  the  set.  For 
every  following  rehearsal,  the  placement  of 
furniture  and  mats  must  be  exactly  the  same. 
Any  later  change  of  the  set  should  be 
discussed  with  and  made  known  to  each 
individual  character. 


BEACON 

Naturalness  in  handling  all  properties 
depends  on  familiarity,  placement  and  prac¬ 
tice.  General  props  which  are  movable, 
such  as  a  telephone,  small  chairs,  newspapers, 
etc.,  must  be  left  in  the  same  position  each 
time  for  the  following  character.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  position  of  an  object 
cannot  be  changed  throughout  the  play — it 
can  be,  many  times.  But,  if  Ned  is  to  pick 
up  a  paper  from  the  divan  and  leave  it  on 
the  right-hand  corner  of  the  desk  for  Joe’s 
next  scene,  it  must  be  on  the  right-hand 
corner  in  every  rehearsal  and  not  just  some¬ 
where  on  the  desk.  Correct  placement  of 
bells  for  the  door  and  telephone  enables 
them  to  serve  as  sound  guides.  Put  the 
doorbell  on  the  scenery  by  the  outside  door 
and  the  telephone  bell  under  the  telephone 
table.  If  you  work  with  set  scenery  rather 
than  draped  curtains,  the  use  of  door  knobs 
is  very  important.  Exits  must  be  repeated 
until  each  one  can  be  made  with  a  direct 
reach  for  the  knob,  and  not  a  frantic  search 
all  over  the  door. 

The  use  of  personal  properties  should 
begin  during  the  second  rehearsal  or  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter.  Gloves,  hats,  purses, 
canes,  suitcases,  umbrellas,  flowers,  letters, 
magazines,  and  all  hand  props  become  a  part 
of  the  character  if  used  continually,  and 
“  blindisms  ”  and  awkwardness  may  be  seen 
and  eliminated  at  an  early  date. 

The  outstanding  differences  in  play  pro¬ 
duction  with  our  pupils  and  those  who  see 
are  :  Our  pupils,  being  accustomed  to 
memorizing,  are  capable  of  learning  their 
lines  in  less  than  half  the  time  usually  taken 
by  those  who  see  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  their 
expression  is  better,  because  of  their  splendid 
background  in  this  art  ;  but,  in  the  matter 
of  rehearsals,  our  pupils  need  about  triple 
the  amount  of  time  usually  given,  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  gesture  work  and  stage 
business.  Patience  is  a  virtue  in  any  field, 
but  patience  is  a  necessity  to  a  dramatic 
coach  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Most 
rehearsals  are  held  during  free  time,  hence 
should  be  play  instead  of  work.  The 
members  of  a  cast  can  produce  a  better  play 
if  it’s  fun  to  do  it,  and  they  enjoy  rehearsals. 
Sometimes  a  bit  of  action  must  be  tried 
again  and  again.  It  is  then  that  the  attitude 
of  play  will  give  the  pupils  more  freedom  on 
the  stage,  as  a  laugh  will  relieve  many  tense 
muscles  and  make  the  next  attempt  easier. 
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MOON  WRITING  APPLIANCES 

This  account  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  produce  a  practicable  Moon  writing 
machine  is  written  with  a  view  towards  seeking  the  help  and  advice  of  our  readers,  particularly 
Home  Teachers  and  others  who  teach  the  Moon  system  to  the  blind. 


IN  1912  Dr.  Moon  invented  a  machine 
for  writing  Moon.  This  machine  was 
built  along  the  lines  of  the  Simplex 
typewriter,  but  instead  of  having  only 
one  disc,  there  were  two — both  of 
which  were  mounted  on  the  same 
spindle.  The  top  disc,  on  which  the 
Moon  letters  were  embossed,  acted  as  an 
indicator,  and  the  lower  disc,  having  cor¬ 
responding  characters,  did  the  actual  em¬ 
bossing,  which  was  downwards. 

To  operate  the  machine  it  was  necessary 
to  rotate  the  disc  to  the  character  required 
and  then  depress  the  bar,  thus  forming  the 
character  and  at  the  same  time  moving  the 
discs  along  one  space,  ready  for  the  next 
character.  When  the  end  of  the  line  was 
reached,  the  spacing  rack  was  reversed, 
thus  providing  for  two-way  writing. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  the  machine  in 
the  National  Institute's  Museum  of  Blindiana; 
it  measures  approximately  20  ins.  by  12  ins. 
Its  selling  price  was  £6.  i6s.  od.,  if  hand 
operated,  and  £7.  7s.  od.,  if  treadle  operated. 
The  price  in  both  cases  was  the  actual  cost 
price  ;  to-day,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  nearly 
double. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  much 
sale  for  this  machine — partly  on  account  of 
its  cost  and  also  its  size. 

Since  1912  no  machine  or  device  for 
writing  Moon  has  been  marketed,  although 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
some  appliance  which  would  be  cheaper 
and  compare  more  favourably  in  size  and 
speed  of  operation  with  the  various  Braille 
writing  machines. 

In  1934,  as  a  result  of  numerous  enquiries 
for  a  Moon  writing  appliance,  the  National 
Institute’s  Technical  Research  Committee 
gave  serious  consideration  to  the  matter  and 
as  a  result  two  experimental  devices  have 
been  produced,  descriptions  of  which  will 
be  given  later  in  this  article.  Prior  to  the 
manufacture  of  these  models,  the  advice  of 
experts  on  the  teaching  of  Moon  was  sought, 
but,  unfortunately,  as  so  often  happens, 
the  opinions  expressed  widely  differed.  One 


said  that  any  device  produced  would  be  used 
only  to  a  small  extent  by  blind  persons 
wishing  to  write  in  Moon  to  their  blind  or 
sighted  friends  and  that  its  chief  use  would 
be  for  sighted  persons  who,  while  unable  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  Braille  writing, 
could  undertake  writing  in  Moon.  Another 
said  that  the  main  object  of  the  Moon  writing 
machine  was  to  enable  blind  persons  to 
write  letters  in  Moon  to  their  friends.  Only 
in  one  aspect  did  the  experts  agree,  and  that 
was  that  the  price  of  the  machine  should  be 
.small. 

When  the  request  for  a  machine  was  first 
referred  to  the  Institute,  it  was  suggested 
that  a  frame  having  a  number  of  rectangular 
holes,  approximately  the  size  of  the  Moon 
character,  should  be  used,  and  that  the 
character  should  be  formed  by  using  a 
stylus  which  would  be  pressed  downwards 
on  the  paper  and  guided  by  the  hand,  so  as 
to  form  the  character  required.  The  Tech¬ 
nical  Research  Committee  considered  that 
this  system  was  quite  impracticable,  as 
writing  Moon  free-hand  is  not  possible. 

The  next  step  to  solve  the  problem'  was 
the  construction  of  a  machine  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  endless  metal  bands  on  each 
of  which  is  affixed  the  Moon  alphabet.  The 
paper  to  be  embossed  is  fixed  to  a  movable 
board,  which  can  be  stepped  up  line  by  line 
and  is  passed  under  one  of  the  belts  and  over 
the  other.  The  uppermost  belt  acts  as  an 
indicator.  On  top  of  the  board  a  strong  rod 
is  fixed  with  grooves  cut  round  its  circum¬ 
ference.  The  spacing  of  these  grooves  con¬ 
forms  to  the  spacing  between  Moon  charac¬ 
ters.  On  this  bar,  a  carriage,  to  which  a 
lever  is  attached,  is  mounted  and  can  be 
moved  in  either  direction  by  hand.  A  spring 
loaded  ball  is  incorporated  in  the  carriage 
and  clicked  after  each  movement  into  one  of 
the  grooves  on  the  rod,  thus  ensuring  the 
correct  spacing. 

To  operate  the  machine,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  select  the  letter  required  to  be 
embossed.  This  is  done  by  moving  the 
letter  on  the  indicator  band  by  means  of  a 
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wheel  opposite  an  indicator  fixed  to  the 
carriage.  The  lever  is  then  depressed  and 
the  character,  as  a  result,  embossed,  the 
embossed  letter  appearing  on  the  top  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paper,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  read 
without  reversing  the  paper. 

After  each  character  has  been  embossed, 
the  carriage  is  moved  one  space  by  hand 
and  the  operations  repeated. 

Left  to  right  or  right  to  left  writing  is 
possible  with  this  machine.  Its  size  is 
19  ins.  by  16  ins.  and  its  cost  would 
be  approximately  £10.  The  objections  to 
this  machine,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experts, 
were  that  its  price  was  too  high  and  the 
method  of  operation  too  slow. 

Another  device,  the  latest  produced  by 
the  Technical  Research  Committee,  consists 
of  a  number  of  pieces  of  Moon  type,  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Institute’s  Moon  Works 
at  Brighton  for  the  production  of  Moon 
Books.  The  type  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  special  board,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
holes  down  each  side,  along  the  lines  of  an 
ordinary  Braille  board.  On  this  board  is  a 
movable  guide,  the  bed-plate  of  which  con¬ 
sists  of  hard  rubber  and  above  this  and 
running  the  whole  length  is  a  bar  having  a 
number  of  indentations,  the  spacing  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  Moon  character  spacing 
and  the  size,  to  the  shape  of  the  type  to  be 
inserted. 

To  operate  this  device,  the  paper  is  first 
fixed  to  the  board  and  passed  between  the 
bar  and  bed-plate  on  the  guide.  Moon  type 
is  then  taken  from  a  holder  and  inserted 
upside  down  in  the  guide  and  by  means  of 
a  hammer  or  mallet  the  embossed  end  of  the 
type  is  made  to  emboss  the  paper,  the  rubber 
acting  as  a  matrix. 

The  approximate  cost  of  this  device 
would  be  53s.  and  its  size  is  approximately 
14  ins.  by  12  ins.  The  experts’  opinion 
on  this  appliance  was  that  the  price  was  too 
high  and  the  method  too  tedious. 

Another  suggestion  made,  but  not  tried 
out  owing  to  adverse  criticism,  was  the  sale 
by  the  Institute  of  Moon  characters  embossed 
on  paper,  which  could  be  either  sold  cut  up, 
or  cut  up  after  purchase,  and  affixed  to  a 
plain  sheet  of  paper  by  means  of  an  adhesive 
such  as  glue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ideal  machine 
would  be  one  built  along  the  lines  of  a  type¬ 


writer  with  a  key  controlling  each  Moon 
character,  but  it  will  readily  be  appreciated 
that  the  cost  of  such  a  machine,  even  if  it 
were  practicable,  would  be  very  high — in 
all  probability  about  ;^30. 

The  fact  that  certain  pieces  of  Moon  type 
can  be  used  in  four  different  positions,  each 
position  representing  a  different  letter,  does 
not  simplify  the  problem  in  so  far  as  a 
machine  is  concerned,  as  a  very  complicated 
piece  of  apparatus  would  be  required  to 
rotate  the  type  to  each  of  the  four  positions  ; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  and  more 
positive  to  provide  separate  pieces  of  type  for 
each  position. 

It  will  be  appreciated  from  the  brief 
account  given  above  that  the  task  of  the 
Technical  Research  Committee  has  not  been 
easy  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  clarifying  the 
situation  that  the  whole  problem  is  now 
being  aired.  It  is  hoped  that  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  will,  after 
weighing  all  the  desiderata,  write  to  the 
Institute  and  state  their  views  on  ; 

(i)  The  machines  and  devices  described 
above. 

(ii)  The  price  at  which  a  machine  or  device 
should  be  marketed  to  ensure  a  reasonable 
sale. 

(hi)  Whether  speed  of  writing  is  essential. 

(iv)  Whether  the  machine  is  more  likely  to 
be  used  by  blind  or  sighted  persons. 

Finally,  should  any  reader  devise  a  machine 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  the  Technical 
Research  Committee  will  give  it  their  serious 
consideration. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
K.G.,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  for 

many  years  a  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Esther  McNamara,  of  Wigan, 
aged  76.  She  was  a  well-known  member 
of  the  blind  community  locally,  and  was  a 
home  teacher  and  visitor  for  15  years. 
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She  was  instrumental  with  the  late  Alderman 
A.  S.  Hilton  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Fletcher  in  in¬ 
augurating  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
in  Wigan  and  district  in  1917,  and  was  an 
official  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind 
(Wigan  District). 

The  Rev.  John  Christian  Pringle, 

Director  and  Consulting  Secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  at  his  home, 
104,  The  Manor  Way,  Blackheath,  on  April 
nth,  aged  65.  Mr.  Pringle’s  death  deprives 
social  work  in  this  country  of  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  exponents  and  philosophers.  Mr. 
Pringle  was  educated  at  Cargilfield,  Win¬ 
chester,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  gained  First  Class  Classical  Mods, 
in  1893,  and  Second  Class  Classical  Finals 
in  1895.  From  Oxford  he  entered  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  and  became  a  Judge 
in  Sind.  He  left  India  to  take  up  Holy 
Orders,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1902, 
and  Priest  in  1903.  For  three  years  he  was 
curate  at  All  Saints,  Poplar,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  John-at-Hackney.  He  was  then 
appointed  Head  of  the  Missionary  College 
at  Hiroshima,  Japan,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  Returning  to  this  country, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Eaton  Square.  In  1919  he  became  Rector 
of  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  was  appointed 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Royal  College 
of  St.  Katherine  from  1920  to  1932.  From 
1914  to  1919  Mr.  Pringle  acted  as  Secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  in 
1925  was  appointed  full-time  Secretary — a 
post  which  he  held  until  1936,  when,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  he  became  Director 
and  Consulting  Secretary  to  the  Society. 
Mr.  Pringle  was  the  author  of  several  books, 
his  last  work — “  Social  Work  of  the  London 
Churches  ” — being  published  in  December, 
1937,  and  was  a  highly  valued  contributor 
to  The  New  Beacon. 

Mr.  Pringle  was  a  man  of  charming  per¬ 
sonality,  and  was  the  accepted  authority 
on  Family  Case  Work  and  social  legislation 
in  this  country.  His  counsel  and  advice 
were  sought  by  social  workers  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  His  essential  kindliness, 
his  humility,  and  his  great  fund  of  know¬ 
ledge  made  him,  among  those  who  knew 
him,  widely  loved. 


OORRISPONDINCI 

To  the  Editor. 

Development  of  Retail  Distribution. 

Sir, — I  was  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
paper  on  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  given  by 
Mr.  Platt  at  the  conference  of  the  Northern 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  printed  in 
The  New  Beacon  recently. 

The  last  paragraph,  dealing  with  the 
development  of  the  retail  distribution  of  the 
goods  made  in  the  workshops  especially 
appealed  to  me. 

It  has  often  puzzled  me  that  so  much 
stationery  is  expended  upon  appeals  for 
charity,  and  so  little  upon  the  advertisement 
of  articles  for  sale.  The  “  Buy  British  ” 
campaign  made  great  progress  under  careful 
and  magnificent  publicity.  The  same 
people  who  responded  to  that  call,  those 
perhaps  who  can  afford  to  study  principle 
as  well  as  economy,  would,  I  feel  sure, 
equally  respond  to  this.  I  have  heard  many 
state  quite  frankly  that  they  would  prefer 
to  buy  well-made  goods  than  to  give  the 
same  amount  of  money  to  a  charitable 
organisation,  where  they  are  not  certain 
how  much  of  their  gift  wall  be  expended  on 
administrative  charges. 

Specialisation  is  the  keynote  of  this  age  ; 
so  why  not  encourage  public  opinion  in  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  right  and  proper  thing  for 
those  blind  people  who  are  clever  with  their 
hands  to  specialise  in  handicrafts  ? 

Of  course  there  should  be  nothing  pathetic 
about  this  advertising  business.  It’s  time 
we  had  finished  with  the  “  Eternal  Dark¬ 
ness  ”  stuff.  Everyone  else  is  twanging  the 
physical-fitness  string  of  the  national  harp, 
and  it  behoves  us  to  keep  in  tune.  People  are 
beginning  to  be  attracted  by  vigour  rather 
than  by  weakness.  There  are  bonny-looking 
girls  and  personable  young  men  among  blind 
workers,  so  why  not  select  these  for  the 
photographs  of  brightly  illustrated  catalogues 
of  wares  for  sale  ?  Incidentally,  there  would 
be  more  of  this  type  of  worker  if  they  were 
encouraged  in  the  belief  that  the  work  they 
were  doing  was  of  real  importance,  and 
simply  must  be  accomplished  because  of  the 
public  demand  for  it. 
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To  meet  the  very  real  competition  of  firms 
selling  goods  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  because 
the  material  used  is  of  poorer  quality,  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  use  some  of  this  second 
quality  material  in  the  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  ?  In  many  cases,  housewives  buy  a 
cheaper  article  (shopping-baskets,  for  in¬ 
stance),  because  they  become  soiled  or  shabby 
before  being  worn-out. 

Wishing  success  to  the  grand  effort  to  make 
the  workshops  pay  their  way  and  make 
profit, 

Yours,  etc., 

(Mrs.)  Eva  M.  Wells. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  D.  N.  MacLeod,  A.R.C.O.,  a  blind 
organist  of  Coldingham,  Berwick,  has  been 
appointed  organist  and  choirmaster  of  North 
Church,  Crieff. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Bonham,  of  St.  Neots,  has 
been  appointed  resident  Headmistress  of 
the  North  Wales  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Rhyl. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Laura  M.  Cresswell,  Aberystwyth, 
after  many  years  of  valuable  service,  has 
resigned  the  hon.  secretaryship  of  the  Car¬ 
diganshire  Association  for  the  Blind.  Miss 
M.  Evans,  County  Health  Offices,  Aberyst¬ 
wyth,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  her. 

*  ♦  * 

Mr.  F.  Lionel  Watkins  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  the  new  Association 
for  the  Blind  of  the  county  borough  of 
Newport  and  the  administrative  county  of 
Monmouth,  and  will  take  up  the  duties 
shortly.  For  18  years  Mr.  Watkins  was  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  to  the  Newport  Development 
Association.  When  it  was  wound  up  a  year 
ago  and  the  development  work  was  taken 
over  by  the  corporation,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Parliamentary  and  development 
department. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff  has  been  appointed 
General  Manager  of  the  Bristol  Institution. 
He  has  been  for  some  years  Headmaster  of 
this  School  at  Westbury-on-Tyne,  where  he 
has  done  excellent  work. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  H.  C.  Souter,  A.R.C.O.,  M.R.S.T., 
has  been  presented  with  a  handsome  radio 
set  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  position  of  Senior  Blind  Music  Master  at 
the  West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Exeter.  Alderman  J.  R.  Nethercott,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institution,  in  making  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  gave  a  brief  survey  of  Mr.  Souter’s 
thirty-seven  years’  work  for  the  Institution. 
During  that  period  309  pupils  had  passed 
through  his  hands,  for  preparation  for 
examinations  in  piano  playing.  Of  these, 
141  had  obtained  distinction,  21  honourable 
mention,  and  147  had  satisfied  the  examiners. 
Mr.  Souter  had  also  been  responsible  for  the 
Quarterly  Concerts,  and  for  organ  teaching. 
Another  speaker,  Mr.  S.  G.  Prince,  said 
that  thoroughness  had  been  the  keynote  of 
Mr.  Souter’s  work,  and  nothing  but  the  best 
in  music  would  meet  with  his  approval. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  of  Monsey, 
U.S.A.,  has  been  awarded  the  1938  Migel 
Medal  for  distinguished  service  to  the  blind 
of  America,  one  of  the  greatest  honours 
which  may  be  conferred  upon  workers  for 
the  welfare  of  the  sightless. 

The  presentation  of  the  gold  medal  was 
made  by  Dr.  Helen  Keller,  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  president  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  and  donor  of  the  medal,  explained 
its  purpose  as  being  “  to  honour  those  who 
have  earnestly  striven  to  aid  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
in  grateful  recognition  of  services  rendered, 
and  in  order  further  to  encourage  friendly 
interest  and  active  participation  in  labours 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.” 

Mr.  Holmes,  affectionately  known  to 
thousands  of  blind  persons  as  ”  Uncle 
Walter,”  has  been  the  editor  of  the  ”  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  ”  since  he  was 
responsible  for  its  inception  in  1906.  The 
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citation  accompanying  the  award  stated 
that  it  was  made  to  Mr.  Holmes  not  only  for 
inaugurating  and  carrying  on  the  publication 
of  the  magazine,  but  also  “  for  the  warm 
friendship,  understanding  sympathy  and 
valuable  personal  assistance  he  has  extended 
to  countless  blind  men,  women  and  children 
for  over  three  decades.” 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr.  Holmes  de¬ 
preciated  his  personal  efforts,  saying  that 
he  would  receive  the  medal  as  a  tribute  not 
only  to  himself,  but  also  to  the  magazine  and 
to  Mrs.  William  Ziegler,  Senr.,  without 
whose  liberal  financial  assistance  and  whole¬ 
hearted  interest  his  work  would  have  been 
impossible. 

*  *  * 

The  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  its  Committees 
and  Sub-Committees,  so  far  appointed,  are 
as  follows  : — 

Executive  Council. 

Chairman  :  Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 

V.C.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E. 

Vice-Chairman  ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes-Buller, 

C.I.E.,  C.B.E. 

Finance  Committee. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty,  f.r.g.s. 
Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  E.  W.  Cemlyn- Jones. 
General  Purposes  Committee. 

Chairman  ;  Lt.-Col.  E.  C.  Clay,  c.b.e. 
Vice-Chairman  ;  Mrs.  John  Knapp,  j.p. 
Education  and  Research  Committee. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  b.c.l.,  m.a. 
Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg,  o.b.e. 
Industries  Committee. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  Godfrey  Robinson,  m.c. 
Court  Grange  School  House  Committee. 
Chairman  :  Rev.  W.  Aitchison. 
Vice-Chairman  :  Capt.  C.  W.  Mayer,  m.b.e. 
Homes  Sub-Committee . 

Chairman  :  Mrs.  John  Knapp,  j.p. 

Home  Industries  Board  of  Directors. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty,  f.r.g.s. 
Braille  Publications  Board  of  Directors. 
Chairman  :  Lt.-Col.  E.  T.  Wright,  d.s.o., 

O.B.E. 

Deaf-Blind  Welfare  Sub-Committee. 

Chairman  ;  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale. 
Sound  Recording  Committee. 

Chairman  :  Capt.  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  c.b.e. 


May  i5/;t,^'’i938 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

A  Blind  Man’s  Novel. 

“  Longdendale,”  by  Frederick  Hall  (C.  W. 
Daniel  Company,  Ltd.,  40,  Great  Russell 
Street,  W.C.i,  price  6s.  net),  is  a  novel  of 
Cheshire  farm  life  forty  to  fifty  years  ago, 
written  by  a  blind  man.  The  story  is 
evidently  based  to  some  extent  on  personal 
experience,  though,  as  its  writer  did  not  lose 
his  sight  in  early  life,  it  is  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  seeing  man,  and  has  no 
special  relation  to  the  psychology  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Life  on  the  farm  is  sympathetically 
described,  and  the  character  of  Abel  Bower, 
the  kindly  farmer  who  adopts  the  orphan 
son  of  his  friend,  is  drawn  with  understanding. 
The  hero  of  the  book,  John  Gunstone,  is 
trained  for  the  Free  Church  ministry,  but 
decides  before  completing  his  preparation 
that  his  vocation  lies  in  farming.  A  minor 
character,  but  one  of  some  charm,  is  an  old 
farm-labourer,  George  Rose,  an  observant 
lover  of  birds. 

A  Novel  About  Home  Teaching. 

Blind  Man’s  Year,  by  Warwick  Deeping 
(Cassell  &  Co.,  7s.  6d.  net),  conforms  strictly 
to  the  Deeping  tradition  and  most  of  its 
characters  will  be  familiar  to  his  admirers. 
The  heroine  is  Rosamund  Gerard,  intellec¬ 
tual  but  womanly,  with  a  beautiful  mind  but 
a  disfigured  face,  its  hero  Clive  Strange,  a 
gallant  young  blinded  airman,  and  the  other 
characters  include  Rosamund’s  devoted 
woman  friend,  “  with  her  deep  brown  eyes 
and  her  serene  forehead,”  the  heroine’s  two 
extremely  unpleasant  sisters,  two  faithful 
servants,  and  a  whimsical  home  teacher.  There 
are  a  few  typical  Deeping  words,  which  occur 
and  recur  in  a  way  that  is  rather  irritating 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  though  perhaps 
attractive  to  the  Deeping  enthusiast.  Rosa¬ 
mund  was  ”  a  separative  person,”  her  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  be  ”  rather  separative,”  she 
had  ”  a  creative  and  separative  self,”  and 
even  her  dog  led  “  a  separative  life.” 

The  story  centres  round  the  love  of  Rosa¬ 
mund  for  Clive,  who  crashes  near  her  home, 
and  is  brought  into  her  house,  not  to  die  as 
seems  likely  at  first,  but  permanently  blinded 
as  a  result  of  his  accident.  Rosamund’s  facial 
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deformity  has  made  her  self-conscious  and 
inclined  to  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse,  but  her 
affection  for  Clive  helps  her  to  overcome  her 
shrinking  from  strangers  and  her  kindness 
brings  courage  to  the  young  man  in  the  early 
days  of  his  calamity.  The  book  should  be 
of  interest  to  home  teachers  for  it  is  probably 
the  first  novel  to  recognise  the  honourable 
part  that  the  home  teaching  service  may  play 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  newly  blind,  and 
the  writer  has  evidently  taken  trouble  to 
study  the  ways  in  which  a  man  of  courage 
may  rebuild  his  life  in  the  face  of  the  handi¬ 


cap  of  blindness.  Braille,  typewriting, 
Braille  shorthand,  the  National  Library  and 
even  reduced  postage  rates  all  have  their 
place  in  the  story,  and  Mr.  Deeping  has 
steered  admirably  clear  of  many  of  the  pit- 
falls  that  beset  the  novelist  who  attempts  to 
describe  the  readjustments  of  the  newly 
blind.  Only  once  does  he  strain  our  credulity, 
and  that  is  when  he  suggests  that  the  home 
teacher  will  give  Clive  three  lessons  a  week  of 
an  hour  each.  But  at  least  that  is  an  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at  ! 


IS  RADIO  UNSOCIABLE  ? 

By  ALBERT  HODGSON 


Radio  is  the  blind  man’s  pleasure 
par  excellence.  It  is  the  one  thing 
yet  devised — except  music — which  he 
can  enjoy  in  complete  equality  with 
the  sighted.  The  greatest  lover  of  Braille 
cannot  deny  that  his  books  are  of  a  cumbrous 
size,  and  that  the  reading  and  writing  of  it 
are  generally  slower  than  reading  and  writing 
letterpress.  In  the  theatre,  the  talkies,  or 
the  garden,  the  “  dim  ”  cannot  help  feeling 
that  he  is  missing  a  lot.  But  with  his  ear 
to  the  loud  speaker  (I  have  a  friend  who  still 
prefers  the  headphones),  he  knows  that  he 
and  his  sighted  friends  are  getting  the 
same  thing. 

The  question  arises  whether  this  new 
wonder  is  luring  him  back  to  the  solitude 
.  from  which  a  sane  modern  outlook  was 
beginning  to  deliver  him. 

Our  local  welfare  society  runs  a  series  of 
dances  which  are  as  much  a  joy  to  those 
who  can  dance  and  to  those  who  concentrate 
on  not  treading  on  their  partner’s  toes. 
Recently  I  fully  intended  to  go  to  one  of 
these.  But  I  discovered  that  a  historical 
play  was  on  the  air.  So  Terpsichore — if 
that  lady  has  anything  to  do  with  modern 
dancing — had  to  take  a  back  seat.  It  is 
true  the  play  was  to  be  repeated  on  the 
following  night.  But  I  had  planned  a  visit 
for  that  night,  and  the  household  might  not 
be  interested,  or  if  they  were,  would  probably 
have  heard  it  on  the  previous  night.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  regulated  my 
visits  by  the  Radio  programme,  or  inwardly 
begrudged  a  call  which  has  interrupted  it. 
But,  on  balance,  I  do  not  think  that  the  good 


fare  provided  by  the  B.B.C.  has  affected 
sociability  adversely.  No  ;  it  has  stimu¬ 
lated  it. 

Even  if  a  man,  blind  or  seeing,  did 
conceive  the  idea  of  being  a  Radio  hermit, 
his  solitude  would  be  like  no  other  that  was 
ever  sought  by  mortal  man.  His  cell 
would  be  like  Prospero’s  Isle,  “  full  of  noises.” 
Some  of  them  would  “  give  delight  and  hurt 
not.”  Others  he  would  not  find  so  pleasant. 
And  he  would  be  a  strange  man  indeed  if 
he  did  not  wish  to  talk  with  someone  of  that 
pleasure  or  pain,  just  as  we  love  to  share  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  books  even 
though  they  are  first  and  best  enjoyed  in 
solitude. 

I  find  that  such  gatherings  as  I  attend — 
like  our  Toe  H  Club  or  the  handicraft  class 
at  our  Welfare  Centre — are  much  enlivened 
by  the  views  and  criticisms  of  the  previous 
week’s  listening.  We  plan — of  course,  in  the 
Pickwickian  sense — wholesale  massacres  of 
symphony  orchestras,  dance  bands,  crooners, 
and  talkers,  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy 
of  the  listener,  and  we  indulge  in  reminiscent 
thrills,  chuckles,  etc.,  over  plays  and  variety 
programmes. 

Letter-writing  is  said  to  be  a  lost  or  dying 
art.  I,  for  one,  find  it  very  much  alive, 
and  intend  to  do  my  bit  in  keeping  it  so  ; 
and  that  bit  is  bigger  than  it  might  otherwise 
be  by  reason  of  radio.  Finally,  though  I 
know  nothing  of  them  by  personal  experience, 
there  are  the  Discussion  Groups.  All  these 
things  point  to  the  fact  that  in  radio  we  have, 
not  a  destroyer  of  sociability,  but  a  great 
force  to  aid  it. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  TEEE  BLIND 

A  Blind  Child  Who  Can  Recite  Hindu  Classics. 

- — The  story  of  a  blind  child  who  learned  to 
speak  at  the  age  of  five  months  comes  from 
Jhansi,  United  Provinces,  India.  The  child  is 
now  three  years  old.  He  can  recite  the  epics 
of  Ramayana  and  Bhagwat  and  the  scripture 
of  Geeta  fluently  and  with  the  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation.  He  also  interprets  these  books  in 
accordance  with  the  accepted  commentaries  on 
them.  The  boy  was  born  blind  and  learned  to 
recite  the  books  at  the  age  of  a  j^ear  and  a  half. 

Blind-Deaf  Radio  Commentator. — One  of 
America’s  well-known  radio  commentators  is 
Steve  Cartwright,  who  for  ii  years  has  been 
blind  and  deaf.  He  broadcasts  on  foreign 
affairs  from  two  Nebraska  radio  stations. 
Formerly  a  brilliant  young  engineer,  he  largely 
owes  his  present  success  to  the  devotion  of 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Plantner,  who  spent  ii  years 
in  bringing  him  back  to  “  life  ”  by  teaching  him 
to  “  hear  with  the  fingers.”  He  took  up  the  study 
of  international  affairs,  says  The  Referee,  during 
a  lecture  tour  through  France,  Germany  and 
Russia.  He  started  broadcasting  from  Chicago, 
where  he  was  a  great  success. 

A  Blind  Dart  Player. — Harry  Hollins,  55-years- 
old  lavender  seller  of  Norbiton,  Surrey,  although 
totally  blind,  can  play  a  good  game  of  darts. 
”  He  beat  me  twice,”  said  a  Sunday  Dispatch 
reporter,  ”  and  I  am  not  a  duffer  at  the  game.” 

”  The  little  Yorkshireman — he  comes  from 
Bradford — needs  no  assistance.  He  takes  his 
own  darts  out  and  toes  the  line  like  any  other 
player.  He  knows  roughly  where  the  line 
should  be,  and  feels  for  it  with  his  foot.  He 
usually  plays  for  double  or  treble  sixteen,  but 
he  can  get  any  number  on  the  board. 

”  When  I  played  him  I  threw  first  for  the 
bull  in  the  centre  of  the  board  to  decide  who 
should  have  first  throw.  I  got  within  an  inch 
of  the  outside  25  wire.  Harry  got  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  it.  He  started  with  his 
fifth  dart  with  double  sixteen.  In  the  end  we 
both  wanted  double  one  for  game. 

‘‘  When  going  for  double  one  he  throws  his 
first  dart  outside  the  double  six  for  a  guide. 
His  friends  tell  him  whether  he  is  level  with 
the  six,  or  too  high  or  too  low.  Then,  having 
got  the  lie  of  the  land,  he  goes  for  double  one — 
and  gets  it.” 

Blind  Vocalist  Lecturer  on  Theosophy.— 

At  the  Bristol  Theosophical  Lodge,  Clifton, 
Miss  Eva  H.  Longbottom,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M., 
the  blind  vocalist,  lectured  on  ”  Return  to 
Religion  through  Theosophy.”  The  world, 
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said  the  lecturer,  was  really  more  religiously 
inclined  than  ever,  but,  in  seeking  new  means  of 
expressing  the  godhead  within,  it  tended  to  lose 
what  was  valuable  in  the  old.  In  man  there 
should  be  a  three-fold  urge — the  creative, 
the  preservative,  and  the  regenerative.  War 
conditions,  with  all  their  after  effects,  had  caused 
an  unduly  destructive  element.  Love  and 
universal  brotherhood,  as  taught  by  Theosophy, 
must  rule. 

Presentation  to  Deaf-Blind  Girl  who  Dressed 
Prize  Doll. — A  wonderful  specimen  of  work 
done  by  a  Swindon  deaf-blind  girl  which  gained 
a  second-class  certificate  in  the  class  for  models 
and  toys  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Wilts 
Arts  and  Crafts  Association,  was  on  exhibition 
at  the  Social  Club  and  Institute,  Craven  House, 
Swindon,  this  month.  There  was  a  large 
gathering  of  the  local  blind  and  their  friends, 
and  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  present  the 
certificate  and  scroll  to  the  winner.  Miss  Alice 
Roberts. 

The  work  done  by  Miss  Roberts  was  a  large 
doll  dressed  as  a  bride,  with  knitted  silk  veil  and 
coronet,  and  carrying  a  bouquet,  all  composed  of 
knitted  silk,  together  with  silk  stockings  and 
white  kid  shoes.  The  bouquet  of  pink  roses 
was  also  knitted. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Robins,  president  of  the  local 
Society  for  the  Blind,  presided  and  made  the 
presentation.  He  said  the  work  done  by  this 
young  woman  was  wonderful,  especially  when 
remembering  that  the  competition  was  open  to 
sighted  people.  It  was  a  marvellous  piece  of 
work  on  her  part. 

Eighteen-year-old  Blind  Winner  of  Amateur 
Piano  Competition. — Eighteen-year-old  Sam 
Benjamin,  of  Edgware,  who  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  seven,  has  recently  won  the  final 
of  the  England  and  Scotland  amateur  piano¬ 
playing  competition,  run  by  the  Mecca  Agency. 
He  came  first  out  of  520  entrants.  His  speciality 
is  ”  swing  ”  music,  and  he  taught  himself  to 
play  the  piano.  He  is  known  professionally  as 
Sam  Bennie,  and  he  has  been  promised  an 
opportunity  of  broadcasting  by  the  B.B.C. 

The  B.B.C.’s  Advance  Listener. — A  blind  man, 
Mr.  Alfred  P.  Grenville,  of  Ferring-on-Sea,  sits 
at  work  almost  every  day  in  a  special  room  at 
the  B.B.C.  His  job  is  to  listen  and  to  report  on 
what  he  hears.  He  is,  in  fact,  says  the  Evening 
News,  a  kind  of  advance  listener,  and  many 
producers  act  on  his  advice  in  making  final 
adjustments  to  their  productions. 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  plays  producers 
work  alone,  cutting  and  altering  script,  and 
considering  this  or  that  idea  for  effect.  During 
the  last  two  rehearsals  they  are  often  at  a  loss 
to  gather  how  the  play  is  going,  for  although 
they  have  heard  each  part,  they  have  not  heard 
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the  production  in  entirety  over  the  air. 

After  hearing  the  production  in  rehearsal, 
IMr.  Grenville  makes  out  his  report,  which  is 
forwarded  to  the  producer  concerned.  His 
criticism  is  constructive,  and  many  times  is 
acted  on  without  question.  Many  last-minute 
improvements  have  been  made  to  plays  because 
of  Mr.  Grenville’s  advice  as  an  advance  listener. 
No  one  knows  how  many  plays  he  has  listened 
to  in  the  five  years  that  he  has  been  with  the 
B.B.C.,  and  his  work  is  done  so  quietly  and 
efficiently  that  few  but  the  producers  in  the 
drama  department  know  of  his  job. 

“  At  one  time,  before  he  lost  his  sight,  Mr. 
Grenville  was  actively  engaged  on  the  stage  as  a 
producer,”  a  B.B.C.  official  told  the  Evening 
News  correspondent,  ‘‘  and  knowing  all  there  is 
to  know  about  plays  his  advice  is  greatly  valued. 

‘‘  He  gets  a  general  impression  of  the  play 
and  what  features  are  best  carried  home  to  the 
listener,  and  his  recommendations  are  put  to  the 
producer  of  the  show,  who  often  acts  on  them 
in  his  general  tidying  up  before  the  final 
rehearsal.” 

REVIEWS 

REPORTS 

Home. 

Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1937  is,  as  always, 
well  printed  and  illustrated  with  attractive 
photographs  ;  one  specially  appropriate  in 
Coronation  Year  shows  the  new  King  and 
Queen  reviewing  Blind  Scouts,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Edinburgh  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Report  calls  attention  to  the  new 
Scottish  Education  Act,  which  extends  the 
compulsory  years  of  blind  education  from 
3  to  18,  and  so  provides  for  all  blind  children 
facilities  hitherto  available  only  for  those 
coming  from  enlightened  areas ;  actually, 
children  have  for  the  past  fifty  years  been 
accepted  at  the  Edinburgh  School  at  ages 
even  earlier  than  the  new  legal  minimum. 

A  new  venture  in  the  way  of  class  entries 
in  the  Edinburgh  Musical  Festival  has 
proved  “  satisfyingly  successful,”  the  Guide 
Company  has  instituted  a  Ranger  Patrol  for 
older  girls,  and  various  musical  successes 
are  recorded 

The  Directors  have  recently  erected  a 
buildiag  for  use  as  a  canteen  for  workers 
employed  in  the  Industrial  Department, 
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which  will  enable  them  to  take  their  mid-day 
meal  in  comfortable  surroundings,  while 
the  workshops  are  ventilated  during  the 
dinner-hour.  The  building  will  also  be 
available  for  the  Blind  Social  Club. 

Imperial. 

South  African  National  Council  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Fourth  Biennial  Report,  for  1935  and 
1936,  is  a  closely  printed  document  of 
74  pages,  and  one  that  gives  ample  evidence 
of  the  wide-spread  activities  of  the  Council. 
While  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  what  is  being  done,  an 
indication  may  be  given  by  an  outline  of 
some  of  the  main  headings  of  the  Report  : — 

1.  A  spirited  account  is  given  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Assembly  on 
February  26th,  1936,  when  the  Blind  Persons 
Bill  was  read  for  the  first  time,  and  of  its 
final  reading  a  month  later. 

2.  A  note  is  included  on  the  work  of  the 
National  Council  in  promoting  efficient 
registration  and  knowledge  of  causation  of 
blindness.  In  co-operation  with  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  Committee  in  this  country, 
a  registration  form  has  been  drawn  up  on 
the  lines  of  Forms  B.D.8  and  37  D.  As  a 
result  South  Africa  “  is  in  the  unique 
position  of  being  the  first  country  to  provide 
from  the  very  outset  not  only  that  only  eye 
specialists  shall  examine  and  certify  appli¬ 
cants  for  registration  but  also  that  a 
particular  form  shall  be  used  in  all  examina¬ 
tions  for  registration.” 

3.  Figures  are  published  showing  the 
amounts  of  pensions  granted  to  registered 
blind  persons  (European  and  coloured),  in 
order  to  show  that  a  maximum  pension  of 
£12  p.a.  is  all  that  is  paid  to  a  coloured 
blind  person  in  a  rural  area.  ”  An  obvious 
duty  rests  on  the  Council  not  only  to  remove 
this  arbitrary  allocation  of  pension,  but  to 
ensure  an  allocation  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Act  was  drafted.” 

4.  A  section  of  the  Report  deals  at  length 
with  the  question  of  the  special  education 
of  blind  and  partially  sighted  children,  and 
stresses  the  Council’s  view  that  education 
should  be  made  compulsory  ;  the  continued 
work  of  the  Council  in  urging  Provincial 
Education  Authorities  to  make  provision 
for  partially  sighted  children  is  described. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Report  gives  a  brief 
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summary  of  the  activities  of  17  affiliated 
societies. 


Foreign. 

Hill-Murray  Institute,  Peking. 

The  Report  for  1936  is  able  to  begin  by 
congratulating  the  friends  of  the  Institute  at 
the  unexpectedly  satisfactory  state  of  its 
finances,  owing  to  a  special  windfall  and  a 
surprise  gift  from  a  generous  member  of 
the  Committee  ;  together  they  enable  the 
Institute  to  start  the  new  year  without  the 
burden  of  debt,  though  not  without  anxiety 
as  to  debt  in  the  near  future.  More  sub¬ 
scribers  and  a  larger  dependable  income  are 
essential  if  the  work  is  to  develop  as  it  should. 
The  Superintendent's  report  of  the  year’s 
educational  work  is,  as  always,  specially 
vivid  and  interesting.  One  always  feels  in 
reading  it  that  it  is  a  true  picture,  happily 
free  from  all  “  window-dressing.”  Such  a 
sentence  as  “  The  electric  light  plant  has  not 
been  an  unqualified  success  ;  the  engineer 
highly  recommended  to  me  as  fully  qualified 
to  run  the  plant  turned  out  to  be  a  brick¬ 
layer  ”  speaks  home  to  us  all.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  gloss  over  difficulties,  and  a  real 
insight  into  the  minds  of  the  children. 
“  Our  pupils  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of 
innuendo,  and  their  indirect  talk  being 
usually  based  upon  nothing  does  not  make  it 
easy  for  the  staff  to  remain  silent.  A  little 
of  it  may  be  malicious,  but  usually  it  is  an 
effort  to  see  if  anyone  will  rise  to  the  bait.” 
Few  Annual  Reports  tempt  one  to  quotation, 
and  most  are  very  dull,  but  that  of  the  Hill- 
Murray  Institute  is  always  a  pleasant  ex¬ 
ception. 


ANNOlINaMfNb 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net.  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

Organ  :  5.  d. 

15.757  Bach.  Fugue  in  D  minor  (No.  2),  from 
the  "  Art  of  Fugue  ”  (Double  Coun¬ 


terpoint  at  the  fifth  or  twelfth)  .  .  05 

15.754  Goss-Custard,  R.  Prelude  in  A  and 

Communion  in  F  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.755  Goss-Custard.  Pastorale  in  G  and 

Andantino  in  D  .  .  .  04 

15.753  Greene,  Maurice.  Introduction  and 
Ti-umpet  Tune,  and  Menuet  (Ed.  by 
P.  Williams)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

15.751  Stanford.  Six  short  Preludes  and 

Postludes,  First  Set,  Op.  loi  ,  .  o  g 


Piano  : 

15.758  Carse,  Adam  (arr.  by).  i8th  Century 

Military  Marches  .  .  .  .  ..05 

15,768  Crooke,  S.  Agitated  Ivories  .  .  .  .  04 

15,767  Engleman,  H.  Snakes  and  Ladders  ..  04 

15.775  Friml,  R.  The  Vagabond  King,  Selec¬ 
tion  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

15.763  Haydn.  Sonata  No.  i  in  E  flat  (Mac- 

pherson  Edition)  .  .  .  .  ..14 

15,798  Kern,  J.  Show  Boat,  Selection  .  .  09 

15.764  Rossini.  The  Barber  of  Seville,  Over¬ 

ture  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 


Dance  : 

15.769  Noel,  A.  and  Pelosi,  D.  Little  Drummer 

Boy,  Song  Fox- Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.770  Parker,  R.  The  Girl  in  the  Alice  Blue 

Gown,  Song-Waltz  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.771  Pease,  Stock  and  Rose.  Water  Lilies 

in  the  Moonlight,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  04 

15.772  Shand,  T.  and  Eaton,  J.  I  Double  Dare 

You,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 


Union  Centrale  Suisse  pour  le  Bien  des 
Aveugles. 

The  33rd  Annual  Report  notes  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  of  Aargau,  which  completes  the  list  of 
Swiss  cantons  having  associations  which 
care  for  the  blind.  A  legacy  of  about  150,000 
francs  has  been  received  from  the  estate  of 
Professor  Jules  Gonin,  for  forty  years 
associated  with  ophthalmic  work  in  Laus¬ 
anne,  and  is  to  be  set  aside  for  the  relief  of 
the  unemployable  blind.  Another  item  of 
interest  is  the  announcement  that  a  trade¬ 
mark  has  been  adopted  to  be  used  on  all 
blind-made  goods  manufactured  under  the 
auspices  of  recognised  societies  for  the  blind. 


Songs  : 

15.759  Bach.  Willst  du  dein  Herz  mir  schen- 

ken  (The  Heart  I  ask  from  Thee, 

Love),  C  :  B^ — E’^  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15,766  Coleridge-Taylor.  A  Lovely  Little 

Dream,  F  minor  ;  C — F^  .  .  .  .  04 

15,802  Diack,  J.  Michael.  Little  Jack  Horner 
(with  apologies  to  Handel),  G  ; 

Ai— El . 04 

15,801  Ford,  D.  A  Prayer  to  Our  Lady,  E 

flat  :  C — pi  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.774  Ireland,  J.  The  Adoration,  A  flat 

minor  :  C  sharp — Fi  natural  .  .  04 

15.773  Puccini.  O  mio  babbino  caro  (Oh,  My 
Beloved  Daddy),  from  “  Gianni 
Schicchi,”  G  :  D — Gi  .  .  .  .  04 

15.760  Schubert.  Der  Vollmond  strahlt  (I 

wait,  alas!),  Romance  from  “  Rosa¬ 
mond,”  F  minor  :  C — Ei  .  .  .  .  04 

15.756  Strauss,  R.  O  susser  Mail  (Sweet 

Lovely  May!)  G  :  D — Gi  .  .  .  .  04 

15.765  Thayer,  P.  Undivided,  B  flat  :  F— pi  o  4 
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Two-Part  Songs  : 

15.799  Coleridge-Taylor.  Oh,  the 

(Soprano  and  Contralto) 

15.800  Shaw,  Martin.  The  Bird 

(Soprano  and  Contralto) 

Music  Catalogue  {see  Braille  Books) 


s.  d. 

Summer 

..05 

of  God 

..04 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 


The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

All  the  following  books  are  available  in  Cloth  Boards  at 
IS.  bd.  net  per  volume  extra  or  in  Stiff  Covers  at  qd.  net 
per  volume  extra. 


Per  Vol. 


Biography  ;  s.  d. 

15,780-15,781  Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle, 
by  John  Bailey.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols. 

135 . 69 


Fiction  : 

15,647-15,649  Million  Pound  Deposit,  The,  by 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheini.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  3  Vols.  F  213  .  .  .  .  70 

14,199-14,202  Captain’s  Daughter  and  Other 
Tales,  The,  by  Alexander  Pushkin. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  4  Vols.  F  233  .  .  5  9 

15,675-15,677  Policeman’s  Holiday,  by  Rupert 
Penny.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

P  180  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  ..60 

15.678-15,681  Thirty-Nine  Steps,  The,  by 
John  Buchan.  Uncontracted  Braille, 

Large  size.  Interlined,  Intermediate 
Character,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 

P  202  . .  . .  . .  . .  ••53 

Great  Books  retold  as  Short  Stories, 
by  Anthony  Praga.  Uncontracted 
Braille,  Pocket  size,  intermediate 
character.  Interlined.  Six  pamphlets 
namely  : — 

15.721  Oroonoko,  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn.  C18..  i  9 

15.722  Frankenstein,  by  Mary  Shelley.  C  14  .  .  i  3 

15.723  Henrietta  Temple,  by  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

C  14 . 13 

15.724  Alton  Locke,  by  Charles  Kingsley.  C  16  i  6 

15.725  Lavengro,  by  George  Borrow.  C  22  .  .  i  9 

15.726  Hard  Cash,  by  Charles  Reade.  C  16  .  .  i  6 

15,669-15,674  My  Best  Story  for  Boys,  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Stories  chosen  by  their  own 
Authors.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  6  Vols. 

F  308 . 53 

History  : 

15,524-15,531  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  The  History  of  the,  by 
Edward  Gibbon,  edited  by  J.  B. 

Bury.  Part  I,  Chapters  1-14. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  8  Vols.  F  620  .  .  79 

15.656-15,659  Cavalcade  of  History,  in  four 
Series,  by  Claud  Golding.  S.E.B. 

Large  size.  Interlined,  Intermediate 
Character.  ^Pamphlets.  F 132.  Each  3  6 

Miscellaneous  : 

15,712  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  of.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Loose  Leaves. 

E  18.  Net  .  .  .  .  . .  ..03 


s.  d. 

I5'835  Music  and  Music  Literature,  Fourth 
Supplementary  List  of.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

E  17.  Net  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..02 

15.837  Books  Embossed  in  Braille,  First  Sup¬ 
plementary  List  of.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E  29. 

Net  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..02 

Natural  History  : 

15.654-15,655  Songs  of  Wild  Birds,  by  E.  M. 

Nicholson  &  Ludwig  Koch.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

2  Vols.  F  149.  Books,  per  set 
(subject  to  usual  discount)  .  .  •  •  15  o 

Gramophone  records,  per  set  net  .  .  26 

Sold  only  in  sets,  including  books  and 
records. 

Religious  and  Devotional — Scriptures  : 

15.598  New  Testament,  The,  Revised  Version. 

St.  John.  S.E.B.  Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  F51..  5  3 

Science  : 

15,607-15,609  Worlds  Without  End,  by  H. 

Spencer  Jones.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

F  176 . 59 


MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

Per  Vol. 

s.  d. 

4,083-7  Chronicles  of  Avonlea,  by  L.  M. 

Montgomery,  5  Vols.  {Limited 
Edition)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

{British  Customers)  ..  ..  ..26 

4,088-96  The  Roaring  U.P.  Trail,  by  Zane 

Grey,  9  Vols.  {Limited  Edition)  ..  5  6 


{British  Customers)  .  . 

26 

NEW  APPARATUS. 

WATCHES. 

Revised  Prices. 

List 

Special 

Price. 

Price. 

Silver  minute  repeater  watches  -  ;^6  10  6 

£5  17  6* 

Silver  quarter  repeater  watches  -£506 

£.\  10  6* 

Lady’s  silver  wristlet  watches  -  £2  10  0 

^2  5  0* 

*  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  Institutions  in 
the  British  Empire. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Vols. 

Biography  : 

True  Thomas,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wood  .  .  •  •  4 

English  Literature  : 

Craig,  H.  The  Enchanted  Glass  (Elizabethan 
Mind  in  Literature)  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  4 

Grant,  A.  J.  English  Historians  . .  •  •  4 

Herford,  C.  H.  Age  of  Wordsworth  .  .  •  •  5 

Spenser,  E.  Faerie  Queene,  Book  6  .  .  . .  2 

Miscellaneous  : 

Stark,  Freya.  Southern  Gates  of  Arabia  .  .  4 
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Philosophy  : 

Wolf,  A.  Textbook  of  Logic  .  .  . .  •  •  5 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Hebei,  J.  W.  and  Hudson,  H.  H.  (Ed.  by). 

Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance  . 19 

Housman,  L.  Victoria  Regina  .  .  .  .  •  •  4 

Political  Science  : 

Kennedy,  A.  L.  Britain  Faces  Germany  .  .  2 

Sports  : 

Fairbairn,  S.  Rowing  Notes  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

St.  Anselm.  Proslogion  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

Barclay,  G.  Making  and  Meaning  of  the  Bible  2 
Cary,  Lucius.  Called  for  God  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Report  on  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1937  •  •  i 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
ADDITIONS. 


Fiction  : 

Beith,  Janet.  Sand  Castle 
Blake,  George.  David  and  Joanna 
Blaker,  Richard.  David  of  Judah 
Bowen,  Marjorie.  Glen  o’  Weeping 
Broster,  D.  K.  Child  Royal 
Buchan,  Susan.  Scent  of  Water 
Carr,  John  Dickson.  Burning  Court 
Charteris,  L.  Thieves’  Picnic 
Church,  Richard.  The  Porch 
“  Connington,  J.  J.”  Minor  Operation 
Dare,  Simon.  Steel  Blade 
de  la  Roche,  M.  Very  House 
Deeping,  Warwick.  King  Behind  the  King  .  . 
Dickson,  Carter.  White  Priory  Murders 
Duguid,  Julian.  Father  Coldstream 
Dunn,  J.  Allan.  Taming  of  Tamatau,  from 
“  Good  Humour  Magazine  ”  .  .  ■  .  . 

Ferguson,  John.  Death  Comes  to  Perigord 
Fowler,  Sydney.  Post  Mortem  Evidence 
Gillespie,  Susan.  Cantonment  .  . 

Golding,  Louis.  Five  Silver  Daughters 
Jameson,  Storm.  Love  in  Winter 
King-Hall,  Magdalen.  Maid  of  Honour 
Lawford,  Florence.  Leaves  Before  the  Wind  .  . 
Lucas,  Audrey.  Friendly  Relations 
MacClure,  Victor.  Death  Behind  the  Door 
Mackenzie,  C.  East  Wind  of  Love 
Metcalfe,  T.  Washington.  Quis  Separabit  ?  .  . 
Morgan,  Charles.  Sparkenbroke 
Murray,  D.  L.  Regency 

Peacey,  Seton.  Chronicle  of  Caroline  Quellen, 
Centenarian 

Pocock,  Guy.  Stubbs  at  Fifty  .  . 

Porter,  Eleanor  H.  Miss  Billy — Married 
Rhode,  John.  Murders  in  Praed  Street 
Smith,  Norah  K.  Stranger  and  a  Sojourner  .  . 
“  Taffrail.”  Dover-Ostend 
Thorold,  Theresa.  Eagle’s  Nest 
Vare,  Daniele.  Gate  of  Happy  Sparrows 
Young,  Francis  Brett.  They  Seek  a  Country  . . 
Miscellaneous  : 


Vols. 

6 

7 

5 

5 
4 
4 
4 
4 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 
4 


4 

4 

3 
9 
6 

4 
4 
3 
3 
9 

3 
8 

10 

9 

4 
4 
4 

4 

5 
4 
4 
7 


Alington,  C.  A.,  D.D.  Can  We  Believe  in  God 
Armstrong,  Hamilton,  F.  We  or  They 
Boumphrey,  Geoffrey.  Down  River 
Box,  Sydney,  selected  and  with  preface  by 
One- Act  Play  Parade  .  . 

Bright,  Esther.  Old  Memories  and  Letters  o 
Annie  Besant 

Brunton,  Paul.  Hermit  in  the  Himalayas 
Bourne,  Pamela.  Out  of  the  World 
Britnieva,  Mary.  A  Stranger  in  Your  Midst  . 
Cable,  Mildred  and  Francesca  French.  Th 
Story  of  Topsy  . . 


2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

5 
5 

2 


Curtis,  Edmund.  History  of  Ireland  from 
Earliest  Times  to  1922.  (E.  W.  Austin 

Memorial) 

Delafield,  E.  M.  Straw  Without  Bricks 
Farjeon,  Eleanor.  Nursery  in  the  Nineties 
Housman,  Laurence.  The  Unexpected  Years.  . 
Housman,  Laurence.  Palace  Scenes  :  More  Plays 
of  Queen  Victoria 

Kiernan,  R.  H.  First  War  in  the  Air  .  . 
Kipling,  Rudyard.  Something  of  Myself  (for 
Friends  Known  and  Unknown) 

Leigh,  Margaret  M.  Harvest  of  the  Moor 
Lewis,  Eiluned  and  Peter.  Land  of  Wales 
Loth,  D.  Philip  II  of  Spain 
*Nicholson,  E.  M.  and  L.  Koch.  Songs  of  Wild 
Birds 

*Noyes,  A.  Voltaire 

O’Connor,  John.  Father  Brown  on  Chesterton 
Patterson,  Annie  W.  Schumann 
*Pe'tulengro,  Gipsy.  Romany  Life 
Petulengro,  Gipsy,  Ed.  W.  B.  O’Hanlon.  Gypsy 

Fiddler . 

Read,  W.  H.  Elgar  as  I  Knew  Him  .  . 
Sidgwick,  Christopher.  German  Journey,  1936 
Steiner,  R.  Atlantis  and  Lemuria 
Steiner,  R.  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Ten  Lectures, 
September,  1909 

Steiner,  R.  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Twelve 
Lectures  given  at  Berne  1910  .  . 

Steiner,  R.  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Fourteen 
Lectures  given  at  Cassel,  June,  1909  .  . 

Steiner,  R.  Theosophy  .  . 

Vachell,  Horace  A.  My  Vagabondage  .  . 

Wolfe,  Humbert.  Pilgrim’s  Way 
Zweig,  Stefan,  translators,  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul. 
Erasmus  .  . 

Juvenile  : 

Cradock,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Josephine  Keeps  House 
with  Josephine’s  Christmas  Party,  Josephine 
Goes  Shopping  and  Josephine’s  Birthday  .  . 
*Barclay,  Vera.  Jane,  Will  You  Behave? 

Bruce,  Dorita  F.  Dimsie  Goes  Back  . , 
Crompton,  R.  William — The  Detective 
Greene,  Patrick  L.  Trooper  Useless 
Johns,  W.  E.  “  Biggies  ”  of  the  Camel  Squa¬ 
dron 

Lindsay,  David.  Green  Ray  .  . 

Miles,  Edith.  Red  Umbrella 

Oliver,  M.  M.  and  E.  Ducat.  Sea  Ponies 

Sprigge,  Elizabeth.  Pony  Tracks 

Grade  1  : 


Vols. 


2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

3 

5 

2 

4 

3 

3 


1 

2 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 


Best  Mystery  Stories,  by  Various  Authors 
Cole,  Sophie.  Secret  Joy 
*Hilton,  James.  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips  . . 

Le  Pla,  Frieda.  A  Quest  and  a  Mystery 
Rice,  Alice  Hegan.  Lark  Legacy 
Grade  IJ: 

Grey,  Zane.  Last  of  the  Plainsmen 

Moon  : 

Davies,  W.  H.  Autobiography  of  a  Super- 
Tramp 

Eliot,  George.”.  .Mr.  Gilfil’s  Love  Story 
Grey,  Zane.  Roaring  U.P.  Trail 
Montgomery,  L.  M.  Chronicles  of  Avonlea 
*Stereotyped  books. 


1 

5 

2 
T 

3 

3 

6 

4 
9 

5 


VACANCIES,  30th  APRIL,  1938. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  — 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

St.  Leonard’s  . .  .  .  ,  .  . .  . .  — 
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Vacancies 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  •  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  •  .  •  •  •  •  2 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  2 
(i  application  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  6 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  . .  .  .  •  .  — 

{Applications  for  Holiday  and  School 
Journey  Parties  can  now  be  received.) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  2 


ADVIKIISIMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  53.) 


Mr.  J.  Lorimer,  6,  Canute  Road,  Hastings,  aged  23, 
blind,  fully  certificated  teacher,  experienced,  seeks  post 
in  school  for  blind  or  as  private  tutor. 


Upholsterer  and  Mattress  Maker  seeks  post  as  an 
Instructor  of  those  trades  to  the  Blind.  Write  :  J.  L., 
c/o  Editor,  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
W.  I. 


Mat  Foreman,  aged  37,  seeks  Post  in  Blind  Institution 
or  School.  24  years  practical  and  general  experience. 
Write  :  A.  M.  c/o  Editor,  New  Beacon,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  i. 


Wanted,  Lady  Horae  Teacher  for  city  work,  salary 
according  to  experience  and  qualifications.  Apply  with 
copy  of  three  testimonials  stating  age,  experience  and 
salary  required  to  C.  W.  Stevens,  General  Manager, 
Blind  Asylum,  Park  Street,  Bristol. 


Applications  invited  for  the  position  of  Sighted 
Instructress  for  Females.  Vacancy  next  September, 
in  the  Basket  Making  and  Chair  Caning  Department, 
experience  essential.  Superannuation  scheme.  Write, 
stating  age,  qualifications,  to  :  Blind  Institute,  Cardiff. 


WANTED. — Resident  Governess  Companion  for  girl 
of  17  with  defective  eyesight.  Braille  music  essential, 
must  be  sighted.  Middlesex,  17  miles  London.  Apply 
with  references  to  P.M.  c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


LADY  ORGANISER,  with  many  years’  experience 
of  work  among  the  blind,  experienced  speaker,  know¬ 
ledge  of  Braille,  Moon,  social  and  case  work,  etc., 
excellent  testimonials,  desires  appointment  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Apply  Box  20,  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i . 


Horae  Teacher  (Female)  required  by  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  30,  Tonman  Street, 
Manchester,  3.  The  successful  Candidate  will  be 
required  to  undergo  a  medical  examination  as  to 
physical  fitness  for  the  work.  Applications,  stating 
age,  qualifications  and  experience,  accompanied  by 
copies  of  three  recent  testimonials  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary. 


CITY  OF  SALFORD. 

BLIND  PERSONS  WELFARE  COMMITTEE. 

Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  required.  Salary 
Scale  to  per  annum.  Commencing  salary 

if  in  possession  of  Home  Teacher’s  Certificate  ;^i56 
per  annum.  Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications 
and  experience,  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not 
later  than  May  28th. 

JOHN  A.  HARTLEY, 
Executive  Officer. 

Education  Office, 

Salford,  3. 


SUNDERLAND  AND  DURHAM  COUNTY  INCOR¬ 
PORATED  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the  position  of 
SIGHTED  FEMALE  HOME  TEACHER.  Candidates 
must  hold  the  Certificate  of  the  'College  of  Teachers, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  County  of 
Durham.  Salary  payable  is  £is^  per  annum.  Applica¬ 
tions,  stating,  age,  qualifications  and  experience, 
accompanied  by  three  copies  of  recent  testimonials, 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than 
May  30th,  1938. 

HUGH  C.  MILLER, 
Secretary  and  Manager, 

12,  Borough  Road. 

Sunderland. 


ESSEX  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


BLIND  PERSONS  ACT,  1920. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  Post  of  Home  Visitor 
and  Teacher  for  the  Blind.  Salary  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  £156  per  annum,  rising,  subject  to  satisfactory 
service,  by  annual  increments  of  £10,  to  ;^2oo  per 
annum. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  can  be 
obtained  from  the  undersigned  on  receipt  of  a  stamped, 
addressed  foolscap  envelope. 

JOHN  SARGENT, 

Director  of  Education. 

County  Offices, 

Chelmsford. 


COUNTY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  WEST  RIDING  OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


BLIND  PERSONS  DEPARTMENT. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female 
Home  Teacher  and  Visitor  (Sighted)  in  the  Wakefield 
district  of  the  Administrative  County  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Salary  range  ^156— ;^2o8  per 
annum.  Commencing  salary  according  to  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience. 

The  post  will  be  designated  under  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Other  Officers’  Superannuation  Act,  1922. 

Applicants  must  not  be  over  40  years  of  age,  and 
must  hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers 


of  the  Blind. 

Forms  of  application,  with  further  details,  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  addressed  foolscap 
envelope  to  the  Blind  Persons  Officer,  County  Hall, 
Wakefield.  Such  forms,  duly  completed,  must  be 
returned  to  the  undersigned  by  not  later  than  the 
25th  May,  1938. 

J.  CHARLES  McGRATH, 

C.lpvh  nf  f.h.P.  C.mAniv 


County  Hall, 
Wakefield. 
2ist  April,  1938. 
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BOMBING  AN  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

An  Episode  of  Modern  War 

By  GEORGE  B.  FRYER 

Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  and  Deaf,  Shanghai 


The  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  and  Deaf  was  opened  in  October,  1912, 
in  Shanghai,  China.  The  25th  Anniversary  of  its  foundation  was  to  have  been 
held  at  the  Institution  on  the  last  Saturday  of  October,  1937.  About  2,000 
interested  friends,  both  Chinese  and  foreign,  would  have  been  there  and  a 
wonderful  impetus  would  have  been  given  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  all  over 
China.  Instead,  however,  of  having  the  privilege  of  telling  those  assembled 
of  the  value  of  an  education  to  the  blind,  I  was,  on  that  very  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  standing  on  the  roof  of  a  high  building,  just  within  the  safety  zone,  about  two  miles 
away,  where  British  troops  were  observing  the  battle,  watching  the  bombardment  of  that 
district  by  Japanese  shells.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Union  Jack  was  flying  over  the  main 
building,  and  the  Japanese  had  been  officially  notified  that  the  Institution  was  British-owned, 
and  a  private  philanthropic  organisation,  and  had  given  their  promises  that  property  of  a  third 
Power  would  be  unmolested  and  respected,  the  firing  continued  and  after  about  the  tenth  shell 
the  base  of  the  flag  staff  was  hit  and  the  British  flag  fluttered  no  more.  The  damage  done 
by  the  twenty  or  more  shells  which  pierced  the  buildings  was  not  vital,  and  if  repairs  could 
have  been  begun  before  the  rains  set  in  the  loss  would  not  have  been  extensive. 

Hostilities  around  Shanghai  began  on  Friday,  August  13th.  Orders  were  given  by 
the  Police  and  British  Consul-General  to  all  British  subjects  to  evacuate  in  all  outlying  districts, 
but  for  us  this  was  impossible  at  that  time.  Although  the  summer  holidays  were  nearly 
over  and  all  pupils  who  had  homes  were  away,  we  still  had  nearly  fifty  blind  boys  and  girls 
for  whom  we  were  responsible.  Our  seeing  teachers  and  helpers  were  nearly  all  away.  Had 
we  left  then  the  Chinese  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  would  probably  have  occupied  our  buildings 
as  barracks,  and  they  would  have  become  targets  for  the  Japanese  bombs.  As  long  as  we  stayed 
there  and  our  British  flag  was  flying,  our  own  population  and  the  Chinese  in  the  surrounding 
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villages  considered  they  were  safe.  Deser¬ 
tion  of  our  post  would  have  been  fatal. 

There  was  no  actual  fighting  in  our 
immediate  vicinity,  but  what  was  going  on 
three  or  four  miles  away  was  indescribable. 
The  Japanese  aircraft  were  continually  over 
our  heads  and  dropping  bombs  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  us.  The  explosions  shook  the 
buildings .  and  the  smaller  children  were 
terrified.  We  did  not  know  at  what  minute 
one  would  land  in  our  compound  and  destroy 
our  buildings,  of  which  we  were  so  prpud. 

The  continual  droning  of  airplanes  and 
the  bursting  bombs  became  unbearable  after 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  at  the  earnest  re¬ 
quest  of  our  Chinese  friends  in  authority 
we  evacuated  our  blind  girls,  and  Mrs. 
Fryer  and  I  spent  the  nights  within  the 
settlement.  The  blind  boys  and  men  elected 
to  remain  where  they  were  instead  of  becom¬ 
ing  refugees  on  unknown  ground.  Food  was 
scarce  but  they  managed  to  exist.  Towards 
the  end  of  October,  when  the  tide  of  battle 
suddenly  turned  to  that  vicinity,  it  was 
necessary  to  evacuate  them  also,  and  aban¬ 
don  the  buildings  completely.  We  managed 
to  get  them  out  all  right  but  it  was  very 
dangerous  and  military  passes  were  essential. 
Each  boy  took  a  small  bundle  and  some 
bedding  ;  these  were  all  they  managed  to 
save  of  their  possessions.  They  were  taken 
to  the  China  Inland  Mission,  where  the 
Superintendent  very  kindly  allowed  us  to 
occupy  some  vacant  rooms.  The  girls  were 
there  already  so  we  were  a  happy  family 
again.  I  say  happy  because  we  were  safe 
and  far  more  comfortable  than  the  thousands 
of  refugees  who  had  to  sleep  on  the  streets 
or  in  refugee  camps.  These  blind  pupils  and 
workers  have  had  to  spend  the  entire  winter, 
sleeping  in  very  crowded  conditions  on 
cement  floors,  with  only  summer  bedding. 
I  did  manage  to  procure  a  little  straw  but 
that  was  almost  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
They  were  almost  without  books,  and  many 
without  writing  slates.  The  food  was  very 
meagre ;  consequently  several  contracted 
diseases  and  some  unfortunately  died.  The 
majority  had  no  news  of  their  friends  or 
relations,  but  reports  that  came  through  told 
of  intense  suffering  all  around.  Whole 
families  were  wiped  out  and  their  houses 
destroyed,  so  that  we  shall  probably  have 
our  blind  charges  on  our  hands  for  life. 


When  the  fighting  was  over  and  the 
Japanese  soldiers  occupied  our  district,  I  was 
allowed  to  visit  our  Institution  with  a 
member  of  the  British  Embassy.  The  havoc 
that  met  us  was  almost  indescribable,  but 
a  few  weeks’  work,  with  the  necessary 
building  materials  and  labour,  would  have 
put  the  place  in  fairly  good  livable  condi¬ 
tion.  Two  bombs  had  been  dropped,  which 
shattered  all  the  windows  and  casements 
of  the  side  of  two  buildings  and  the  roof  of 
one.  About  twenty  shells  had  pierced  the 
buildings,  only  two  of  which  exploded  and 
peppered  the  walls,  ceiling  and  floor  with 
shrapnel.  As  all  the  doors  had  been  locked 
when  evacuating,  many  were  broken  to 
pieces  and  the  office  safe  door  was  blown 
open.  The  contents  of  all  drawers  and  cup¬ 
boards  were  thrown  on  the  floor,  boxes  and 
trunks  chopped  open  and  their  contents 
scattered  all  about,  and  some  valuable 
articles  looted. 

The  following  Saturday  I  was  again 
allowed  to  visit  the  buildings  for  an  hour. 
I  found  them  occupied  by  Japanese  troops. 
All  was  in  a  terrible  condition.  They  had 
made  themselves  at  home,  using  everything 
they  found  they  needed.  Valuable  appar¬ 
atus  had  been  wantonly  destroyed.  Victrolia 
records  thrown  out  of  the  window,  doors 
ripped  off  for  firewood.  Bookcases  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  reports  and  pamphlets  on  work 
for  the  blind  from  all  over  the  world  were 
in  the  garden  and  their  contents  burned 
in  a  huge  bonfire.  I  rescued  some  and  the 
troops  promised  to  burn  no  more.  A  new 
use  was  discovered  for  large  Braille  writing 
frames ;  grilling  meat  or  food  over  hot 
coals  !  The  Japanese  officer  in  charge  was 
very  polite  and  courteous  and  said  he  was 
“  very  sorry  for  me,”  but  promised  to  take 
good  care  of  any  personal  effects  for  me. 
(This  they  did  by  removing  them  to  Japan 
where  they  would  be  well  looked  after.) 

I  was  told  that  the  troops  were  to  remain 
there  for  three  months,  but  a  protest  through 
the  British  Embassy  evidently  changed  their 
plans  and  when  I  visited  the  buildings  on 
the  following  Saturday,  they  had  all  left, 
but  had  looted  nearly  everything  movable 
and  completed  their  work  of  destruction. 
The  loss  through  looting  and  wanton  destruc¬ 
tion  by  Japanese  soldiers  will  amount  to 
several  hundred  pounds.  The  loss  of  our 
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stock  of  wicker  furniture  and  baskets  made 
by  our  blind  workers  alone  is  over  £200. 

Six  months  have  now  passed.  The  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  district  is  over,  two  of  the  buildings 
have  been  patched  up  and  made  livable, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  the  boys  and  girls 
to  return  to  that  district  as  it  is  still  unsafe 
for  Chinese.  The  pupils  who  returned  to 
their  homes  have  been  lost  sight  of  and  we 
shall  probably  never  hear  of  them  again, 
and  the  sixty  who  are  with  us  are  still  in  a 
,  very  miserable  condition.  Funds  are  ur¬ 
gently  needed  for  repairs  to  the  buildings 
and  to  replace  the  equipment  which  has  been 
looted,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  our 
friends  in  England  and  America  will  come 


HOME 

Piano  Recital  by  Distinguished  Blind  Musician. 

— A  pianoforte  recital  will  be  given  by  Thomas 
Marshall  on  Thursday,  June  23rd,  at  8.30  p.m., 
at  14,  Queensbury  Place,  S.W.7  (by  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  Mrs.  Tufnell).  Seats  can  be  reserved 
at  los.  6d.  each  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
46,  Earl’s  Court  Square,  S.W.5  (Telephone  ; 
Flaxman  8572).  The  programme  will  include 
Mozart’s  Fantasia  in  C  minor,  two  Sonatas  by 
Scarlatti,  Brahms’s  Intermezzo  in  A  major  and 
Rhapsody  in  B  minor,  Schumann’s  Etude  Sym- 
phonique,  and  a  Berceuse,  Mazurka  and  Scherzo 
by  Chopin. 

National  Baby  Week. — National  Baby  Week 
this  year  is  from  July  ist  to  July  7th,  its  theme 
being  “  Physical  Fitness  begins  in  the  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare  Centre.”  The  gradual  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  blind  babies  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  improvement  in  birth  con¬ 
ditions,  and  a  body  such  as  the  National  Baby 
Week  Council,  which  stands  for  a  ”  good  start  ” 
before  and  after  birth,  should  receive  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  of  all  concerned  in  blind  wel¬ 
fare. 

Acoustic  Machines  for  Talking  Books  With¬ 
drawn. — Research  conducted  by  the  Sound 
Recording  Committee  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  shown  that  the  Acoustic  Model 
Talking  Book  machine  is  causing  excessive  wear 
to  Talking  Book  records.  The  Research  En¬ 
gineer  employed  by  the  Sound  Recording  Com¬ 
mittee  states  that  twelve  playings  by  an  Acoustic 
machine  are  sufficient  to  break  down  the  outside 
grooves  of  a  record.  The  Committee  are  intro¬ 
ducing  a  flexible  record  which,  while  much  less 


to  our  rescue  so  that  we  may  soon  be  able 
to  return  and  begin  the  long  road  towards 
a  fresh  start.  I  am  hopeful  for  the  future, 
as  work  among  the  blind  should  go  on 
whether  the  buildings  are  behind  Chinese 
lines,  behind  Japanese  lines  or  in  neutral 
zones.  War  must  not  wipe  out  the  last 
chance  the  blind  have  to  remove  themselves 
from  beggary  or  even  eking  out  a  miserable 
idle  existence.  They  must  see  through 
their  fingers  and  become  respected  and  useful 
citizens.  Surely  some  way  will  soon  open 
so  that  China’s  million  blind  can  come  into 
their  own  and  the  burden  of  idleness  done 
away  with  for  ever  for  those  willing  to  work 
but  have  no  opportunity. 

NEWS 

liable  to  be  broken  in  transit,  wears  rather  more 
rapidly  and  is  more  expensive.  It  is  vital,  there¬ 
fore,  that  excessive  mechanical  wear  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  Committee  has  consequently 
decided  to  discontinue  the  supply  of  Acoustic 
models,  while  measures  will  be  taken  to  alter  or 
replace  the  Acoustic  machines  now  in  the  hands 
of  blind  people. 

Reading  Aloud  Over  Radio. — Blind  listeners 
will  be  interested  to  hear  that  serial  reading 
aloud  will  shortly  be  started  by  the  B.B.C.  An 
experimental  series  has  been  planned  as  follows  : 

12  readings  from  Portrait  of  Clare,  by  Brett 
Young,  read  by  E.  Martin  Browne. 

8  readings  from  The  Old  Wives’  Tale,  by 
Arnold  Bennett,  read  by  Hugh  Miller. 

8  readings  from  Midwinter,  by  John  Buchan, 
read  by  Owen  Reed. 

The  first  two  dates  are  ;  Tuesday,  July  5th, 
1.40  to  2.0  p.m.  :  and  Friday,  July  8th,  12.55 
to  1. 15  p.m.  ;  both  on  the  National  programme. 
These  days  and  times  are  to  be  retained  as  fixed 
points  in  the  ensuing  weeks. 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  Ian  Fraser  has  advo¬ 
cated  this  experiment,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  popularity  of  serial  reading 
aloud.  While  Sir  Ian  believes  that  this  innova¬ 
tion  will  be  of  interest  to  many  blind  people  it  is 
not  intended  solely  for  them.  He  thinks  that 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sick 
people  and  old  people  and  others  who  would 
enjoy  twenty  minutes  reading  aloud  at  an 
appropriate  time  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

As  the  readings  are  being  serialised  the  greatest 
measure  of  enjoyment  will  be  secured  if  the 
listener  hears  the  beginning  and  listens  regularly. 
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That  is  why  we  have  been  asked  to  publish  this 
note  and  to  say  that  we  hope  listeners  will  write 
to  this  journal  expressing  their  views  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  generally  and  their  experience  after  they 
have  heard  some,  or  all,  of  the  readings. 

Coventry’s  Blind  Learn  About  Guide  Dogs. — 
On  May  23rd,  the  members  of  the  Coventry 
Society  for  the  Blind  met  at  Trinity  Hall,  and 
spent  an  enjoyable  hour,  listening  to  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  talk  by  Colonel  Battye  on  Guide  Dogs 
for  the  Blind.  The  audience  listened  with  close 
attention,  and  asked  Colonel  Battye  questions 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  talk.  The  members  of 
the  Society  will  do  all  they  can  to  further  the 
movement  in  the  city. 

Sale  oS  Braille  Publications  to  Deaf  Persons. — 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided 
to  extend  the  special  discount  of  two  thirds  of 
the  actual  price  of  embossed  literature,  ordinarily 
allowed  to  blind  purchasers,  to  anyone  included 
as  a  deaf-blind  person  in  the  classification  of  the 
deaf-blind  adopted  by  the  Central  Consultative 
Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind.  This  classifica¬ 
tion  was  used  in  the  investigation  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  deaf-blind  in  the  area  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
Cheshire  now  completed.  The  report  of  the 
enquiry,  which  was  made  by  Miss  K.  J.  Allison, 
will  shortly  be  published. 

A  Tribute  to  Voluntary  Associations. — Open¬ 
ing  the  new  social  club  of  the  Keighley  and 
District  Institution  for  the  Blind,  last  month, 
Mr.  Edward  Crabtree,  Chairman  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee  of  the  West  Riding 
County  Council,  pointed  out  that  welfare  and 
social  work  could  only  be  done  by  voluntary 
associations.  He  marvelled  at  the  volume  of 
kindness  poured  out  by  those  who  carried  them 
on  and  kept  them  alive  and  active.  Blind 
institutions  had  fulfilled  an  important  mission 
in  the  past  and  were  still  carrying  on  great 
work.  They  must  be  maintained,  for  he  could 
not  see  how  otherwise  the  blind  people  were  to 
obtain  social  intercourse  with  one.  another  or 
with  the  outside  world. 

The  Keighley  Institution,  which  came  into 
existence  about  30  years  ago,  has  other  social 
centres  at  Bingley,  Barnoldswick  and  Skipton. 
At  Keighley  facilities  are  provided  for  games 
and  reading  and  writing  classes.  It  is  also 
hoped  to  introduce  craft  classes.  The  club 
is  situated  in  Scott  Street. 

Blind  Professor  on  the  Ethics  of  Population.  - 

Mr.  C.  A.  Mclnnes,  blind  Professor  of  History 
at  Bristol  University,  gave  an  exceedingly 
interesting  address  to  the  Weston-super-Mare 
Rotary  Club  at  a  weekly  luncheon  last  month  on 
“The'  Problem  of  Population.’’  He  traced 
rapidly  the  fluctuations  of  the  population  of  this 
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country  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
dealing  with  the  Black  Death,  the  Civil  War, 
colonisation,  and  the  industrial  age.  There 
seemed  to  him  no  relation  at  the  present  time 
between  the  fear  of  war  and  the  declining 
birth-rate. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. — At  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  North-Western  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind,  held  last  month,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Association  is  to  be  terminated.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Association,  Alderman  D.’  P. 
Charlesworth,  presided. 

The  annual  report  contained  a  reference  to 
a  conference,  held  in  Chester  Town  Hall  in 
December,  between  representatives  of  the 
local  authorities  of  North  Wales  and  the 
committee  of  the  Association,  at  which  it  was 
decided  that  this  Association  should  function 
until  the  Regional  Council  for  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  came  into  being.  On  the  3rd 
February,  1938,  a  conference  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Chester,  arranged  by  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  between 
officials  of  that  Association  and  representatives 
of  the  local  authorities  in  Cheshire,  at  which  it 
was  decided  that  Cheshire  would  remain  with  the 
Association  for  the  present,  but,  when  it  ceased 
to  function,  Cheshire  would  become  part  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association. 

Miss  I.  V.  Burges,  the  Association’s  secretary, 
said  that  she  had  written  to  the  Welsh  Board 
of  Health,  from  whom  she  received  a  com¬ 
munication  stating  that  it  was  left  entirely  to 
the  Association  to  fix  their  own  date  upon 
which  they  would  cease  to  function.  A  sub¬ 
committee  had  met,  and  it  was  their  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  Association  should  go 
out  of  existence  on  December  31st. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Association  to  carry 
on  in  the  circumstances,  because  the  eight 
north  Welsh  counties  it  served  had  definitely 
told  them  that  they  would  be  having  one  body 
for  themselves. 

Miss  L.  O.  Burges  said  that  she  felt  that  the 
blind  folk  of  North  Wales  and  Cheshire  were 
going  to  miss  a  good  deal  of  the  individual 
attention  they  had  received  from  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  because  it  had  been  a  small  agency 
operating  in  close  contact  with  them. 
“  Although  we  know  we  have  got  to  go,andhave 
been  ordered,  in  effect,  to  commit  suicide,  we 
do  so  with  great  regret,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  will  be  as  well  looked  after 
in  the  future.’’ 

Major  J.  Roberts,  seconding  the  adoption 
of  the  sub-committee’s  recommendation,  paid 
tribute  to  the  Association’s  officials,  who,  he 
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Mr.  F.  Grisewood  Conducting  the  Spelling  Bee  between  Blind  Masseurs  and  Masseuses. 
Mife.  Chaplin-Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Massage  Association  {seepage  166),  is  behind  Mr.  Grisewood. 


said,  had  been  working  for  the  love  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  Grierson  said  that  the  change  would 
not  make  any  difference  so  far  as  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  Cheshire  was  concerned. 
If  anything,  it  would  bring  into  their  service  the 
resources  of  a  larger  organisation. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Grierson,  it  was 
decided  to  place  on  record  the  Association’s 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  Miss  I.  V.  Burges 
had  discharged  her  duties. 

Annual  Reunion  of  Blind  Chartered  Masseurs 
and  Masseuses. — The  Association  of  Certificated 
Blind  Masseurs  held  its  Annual  General  Meeting 
in  London  in  the  Massage  School  Premises, 
204-6,  Great  Portland  Street  (by  courtesy  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind),  on  May  31st, 
1938. 

The  gathering  was  a  very  representative  one, 
which  members  from  all  over  the  country 
attended. 

The  General  Meeting  was  preceded  by  a  buffet 
lunch,  and  amongst  the  guests  were  Mr.  C.  F. 
Kerwood,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  Mr.  J.  H. 
MacDonald,  of  the  Education  Department, 
London  County  Council,  Colonel  H.  G.  Simpson, 
Officers’  Association  of  the  British  Legion,  Mr. 
W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  F.  H.  Grisewood,  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Captain 


Holden,  of  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse’s  Blind  Ex- 
Service  Men’s  Fund,  Mrs.  Young,  M.B.E.,  of  the 
Chartered  Society  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gym¬ 
nastics,  Mr.  A.  Mace,  of  the  Massage  Depart¬ 
ment,  St.  Dunstan’s,  Mr.  P.  Jenner  Verrall, 
F.R.C.S.,  Dr.  L.  Danyers  Bailey,  C.B.,  Dr. 
Kathleen  Matthews,  Miss  Vezey,  Mr.  de  la  Mare 
Rowley  and  Mr.  Bookey,  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Newman, 
C.S.M.M.G. 

Regrets  were  received  from  Sir  Ian  Fraser, 
C.B.E.,  Dr.  Murray  Levick,  Mrs.  Wheelwright 
and  Captain  Nava. 

After  lunch,  a  spelling-bee  compered  by  Mr. 
Freddie  Grisewood  took  place — Blind  Chartered 
Masseurs  against  Blind  Chartered  Masseuses,  the 
result  being  in  favour  of  the  Masseurs.  The 
names  of  those  taking  part  were  :  Mr.  W.  T. 
Scott,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Certifi¬ 
cated  Blind  Masseurs,  Mr.  Eric  Leary,  Eichholz 
Clinic  Staff,  Mr.  Robert  Pettifer,  private  prac¬ 
tice,  Mr.  Eric  Cowley,  Massage  School,  Dr. 
Olive  Watkin,  private  practice.  Miss  Mytton 
Bangham,  Eichholz  Clinic  Staff,  Miss  Graham 
Blair,  private  practice  and  Miss  Agnes  Wilson, 
Massage  School.  Sister  Bagnall,  Electrical 
Training  Sister,  and  Sister  Pratt,  Evening  Clinic 
Sister,  acted  as  markers,  and  the  teams  were 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Chaplin-Hall,  Secretary  of 
the  Massage  Association. 
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Several  of  the  guests  who  attended  the  lunch 
were  shown  over  the  Eichholz  Clinic,  and  after 
the  General  Meeting,  the  members  were  enter¬ 
tained  to  tea. 

The  universal  opinion  as  expressed  by  the 
members  who  were  present  on  this  occasion,  was 
that  the  Reunion  was  a  hundred  per  cent,  success. 

Royal  Visit  Party  for  Liverpool  Blind. — 
Some  360  blind  persons  were  entertained  at 
tea  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  (Alderman  M.  Cory  Dixon),  who  at¬ 
tended  the  function  with  the  Lady  Mayoress 
(Mrs.  Cory  Dixon),  last  month,  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  Royal  visit  to  the  city.  The 
guests  were  outdoor  blind  workers,  most  of 
whom  are  in  receipt  of  domiciliary  assistance, 
and  the  function  had  been  organised  by  the 
committees  of  the  Liverpool  Workshops  of 
the  Blind  and  the  Home  Teaching  Society. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Cross,  chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Workshops  of  the  Blind,  presided. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  who  received  a  great 
welcome,  mentioned  that  the  Parks  and  Gar¬ 
dens  Committee  had  offered  to  provide  some 
three  acres  of  land  forming  part  of  the  Beechley 
Estate  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Considerable 
funds  would,  however,  be  needed  in  order  that 
the  ground  might  provide  blind  persons  with  a 
pleasant  place  for  meeting,  recreation  and 
refreshment. 

Those  present  included  Councillor  A.  Morrow, 
Mrs.  Morrow,  Mr.  M.  Erankland,  of  the  National 
Institute  of  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Van  Geldes, 
Hon.  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Holiday  Lund 
for  the  Blind. 

A  similar  number  of  blind  persons  were 
entertained  at  St.  George’s  Hall  on  the  next  day. 

Approaching  Centenary  of  Royal  Victoria 
School,  Newcastle. — The  Royal  Victoria  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Benwell  Dene,  Newcastle, 
shortly  celebrates  its  centenary,  and  at  the 
99th  annual  meeting  last  month  it  was  stated 
that  a  history  of  the  institution  had  been 
prepared  for  issue  to  subscribers  and  other  friends. 

Bhnd  Represented  at  Bible  Thanksgiving 
Service. — Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
Chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  will  represent  the  English  blind  at  the 
service  of  thanksgiving  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
on  Friday,  June  17th,  in  connection  with 
the  fourth  centenary  of  the  English  Bible  as  an 
open  book. 

Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Blind  Meet  at  Chess. — 

An  interesting  chess  match,  and  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Scotland,  was  played  in  Edinburgh  last 
month  between  the  blind  players  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  organised  respectively  by  the 
chess  clubs  of  the  Edinburgh  Blind  Society  and 
the  Glasgow  Mission  for  Outdoor  Blind.  Eight 
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boards  were  played,  Glasgow  winning  by  one 
game. 

The  Blind  to  Make  Trawl  Nets. — By  an 

arrangement  with  Tynemouth  Corporation  Blind 
Welfare  Committee  through  its  home  teacher. 
Miss  Adams,  Messrs.  R.  Irvin  and  Sons  have 
agreed  to  allow  a  few  of  the  blind  persons  in  the 
borough  to  practise  trawl  net  making  in  their 
homes  as  a  pastime  occupation.  The  purpose  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  enable  the  blind  persons 
concerned  in  it  to  keep  their  minds  occupied 
and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  small  amount  each 
week  for  added  comforts.  The  arrangement 
has  been  made  as  an  experiment  and  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  is  being  kept  informed  of  the 
position. 

Blind  Athletes’  Manchester  Meeting. — ^The 
annual  sports  of  the  British  Federation  of 
Social  Clubs  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  Heaton 
Park,  Manchester,  on  June  6th,  competitors  of 
both  sexes,  blind  and  partially  blind,  coming 
from  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Warrington,  and  Man¬ 
chester.  There  were  running  and  jumping 
besides  other  events  for  both  sexes  and  one  of 
the  chief  events  for  the  men  was  a  three-mile 
walk  in  which  both  blind  and  partially  blind 
took  part.  The  All-England  Challenge  Shield 
again  went  to  the  holders,  Leeds,  wit],i  53I 
points  ;  Manchester  had  47  points,  Liverpool 
29J  points,  and  Warrington  13  points. 

Death  o!  a  Famous  “  Guide  Dog.” — Death 
has  robbed  Mr.  Alfred  Morgan,  a  Liverpool 
blind  man,  of  his  dog  Bella,  which  had  led  him 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  miles  on  his 
journeys  in  the  city  and  to  many  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  past  seven  years. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  the  Alsatian  were  known 
all  over  Merseyside.  Those  who  will  miss 
Bella  most  will  probably  be  the  employees  of 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  for  Mr. 
Morgan  is  a  telephone  operator  employed  by  the 
Dock  Board  at  the  Coburg  Dock  and  the 
Alsatian  led  him  between  his  home  at  Walton 
and  work  every  day,  and  guided  his  steps  at  the 
dock  during  working  hours. 

Bella  and  her  master  provided  a  counter- 
attraction  at  the  House  of  Commons  in  1936, 
when  a  demonstration  was  arranged  by  the 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association  to  arouse 
public  interest  in  the  movement.  Sir  John 
Simon  (Home  Secretary)  and  Mr.  George 
Lansbury,  together  with  about  thirty  M.P.s, 
saw  Bella  guide  Mr.  Morgan  through  Palace 
Yard,  down  to  Westminster  Underground 
Station  by  the  House  of  Commons  entrance,  and 
then  across  Parliament  Square  to  St.  Margaret’s, 
and  back  to  Palace  Yard. 

Yarmouth’s  New  Workshop  Centre  Opened. — 
Yarmouth’s  new  workshop  centre  for  the  blind 
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at  42,  King  Street,  was  opened  by  the  Mayor 
(Mrs.  E.  K.  Carr),  last  month.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  is  a  show-room  and  basket  and 
brush-making  department,  and  upstairs  ma¬ 
chines  for  knitting,  weaving,  and  chair-making. 

The  centre  has  been  begun  in  conjunction 
with  the  Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  Town  Hall  Mr.  A.  W.  Yallop,  Chairman 
of  the  Yarmouth  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Com¬ 
mittee,  presided,  supported  by  the  Mayor,  the 
Deputy  Lord  Mayor  of  Norwich  (Mr.  H.  Harper- 
Smith),  the  Town  Clerk  of  Yarmouth  (Mr. 
Farra  Conway),  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Hammond 
(Chairman  of  the  Norwich  Institution). 

Mr.  Yallop  said  that  the  Mayor  had  shown 
great  interest  in  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
Committee.  One  of  the  things  the  Corporation 
was  bound  to  do  was  to  provide  workshops  for 
the  blind,  and  it  was  their  happy  privilege  to 
inaugurate  such  a  scheme  in  Yarmouth.  The 
Norwich  Institution  was  paying  half  the 
initial  expenses  in  starting  the  scheme  and 
Yarmouth  the  other  half.  Norwich  would  see 
to  the  trading,  buying  the  raw  materials,  and 
disposing  of  the  products.  Norwich  also  had 
the  responsibility  for  the  salaries  and  payments 
and  Yarmouth  for  the  rent  and  rates.  The 
Norwich  Institution  would  benefit  by  having 
this  further  scope  for  the  disposal  of  its  goods 
and  would  have  room  in  the  institution  for 
further  apprentices.  The  Yarmouth  workers 
would  be  saved  from  travelling  to  Norwich. 

Mr.  Hammond  said  it  was  another  milestone 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Norwich  Institution. 
The  disposal  of  the  goods  was  a  problem  which 
would  become  greater  with  bigger  production. 
At  Norwich  they  made  30,000  baskets  a  year 
and  an  equal  number  in  the  brush  department. 
The  local  authorities  had  been  extremely  good 
to  them,  especially  in  Yarmouth,  in  taking 
everything  they  could. 

The  Mayor,  declaring  the  workshop  open» 
expressed  her  appreciation  of  the  co-operation 
between  Yarmouth  and  Norwich  in  the  new 
venture.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Norwich  the  workshop  might  still 
have  been  far  distant  on  the  horizon.  A 
brighter  and  cheerier  crowd  than  the  Yarmouth 
blind  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  she  believed 
that  very  good  results  would  come  from  the 
workshop. 

Lord  Harewood  Lays  Foundation  Stone  of 
New  North  London  Home.—"  May  the  building 
which  you  erect  upon  this  stone  serve  for  many 
generations  for  the  relief  of  suffering.” 

So  said  Lord  Harewood  as  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  North 
London  Homes  for  the  Blind  in  Hanley-road 
last  month. 


Lord  Harewood  was  received  upon  his  arrival 
by  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Box,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Management,  who  presented  to 
him  Mr.  T.  Wesley  Kissack,  the  Secretary- 
Superintendent  of  the  Homes,  and  subsequently 
the  Mayor  of  Islington,  the  architect,  and  the 
President  of  the  Homes  (Dr.  Charles  Brown). 

Prayers  were  led  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  T. 
Lewis,  minister  of  Crouch  Hill  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  a  prefatory  address  Lord  Hare¬ 
wood  referred  to  the  "  great  and  beneficent 
work  ”  which  was  done  in  the  Homes  and 
thanked  Mr.  Lewis  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  offered  thanks  for  the  benefits  conferred  by 
that  work.  He  thanked  also  the  Committee  of 
Management  "  who  carry  on  the  great  work, 
realising  the  value  of  what  their  far-sighted 
predecessors  started.” 

Mr.  Box  said  that  at  the  moment  they  could 
accommodate  100  aged  blind  people  but  during 
the  past  four  years  there  had  been  applications 
for  admission  from  increasingly  older  blind 
people  who  could  not  be  refused.  The  question 
of  finding  room  for  them  became  acute  but 
would  now  be  solved  by  the  new  building,  which 
would  have  a  hospital  ward  to  take  28  female 
bed-ridden  residents,  another  ward  to  be  known 
as  the  infirmary  for  20  infirm  women  and 
accommodation  for  18  men  with  a  special 
ward  for  six  very  aged  men.  Altogether,  the 
new  building  would  enable  them  to  increase 
the  number  of  residents  to  123.  When  the 
work  was  completed  the  Homes  would  be 
amongst  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  kingdom 
and  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  private  nursing 
home.  With  their  home  for  50  blind  women  at 
Westcliff-on-Sea  they  had  an  institution  of 
which  they  might  well  be  proud. 

Outing  for  Carmarthenshire  Blind. — A  party 
of  350  blind  and  guides  from  Carmarthenshire 
spent  a  very  enjoyable  day  at  Porthcawl  on 
June  8th,  when  they  were  guests  of  Llanelly 
Workmen’s  Committee.  Mr.  J.  Case  organised 
the  Outing  and  welcomed  Mrs.  Rawden 
(Secretary,  S.W.  &  Mon.)  and  also  Miss  Constance 
David  (Hon.  Sec.,  Carm.  Scy.). 

A.R.P.  School  for  the  Blind  at  Gateshead. — 

The  north-east  first  A.R.P.  school  for  the  blind 
was  opened  at  Gateshead  this  month  by  the 
Chief  Constable  of  Gateshead,  Mr.  E.  V.  Bain- 
bridge.  Classes  are  to  be  held  periodically 
at  the  local  headquarters  of  the  Blind  Welfare 
Society,  and  sightless  people  will  be  taught 
how  to  prepare  and  use  their  gas  masks,  make 
their  homes  gas  proof,  and  generally  protect 
themselves  from  air  attack  in  the  same  way 
as  people  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties. 

"  A  special  A.R.P.  course  has  been  prepared 
for  the  blind  by  our  instructors  because  they 
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need  an  entirely  different  method  of  approach,” 
said  Alderman  W.  Pickering,  Mayor  of  Gates¬ 
head.  ”  We  will  have  to  teach  about  200 
Gateshead  blind  people  how  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  gas,  incendiary  and  explosive  bombs. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  they  will  be  divided 
up  into  classes  of  not  more  than  twelve.” 

Blind  Workers  in  Conference. — The  Ninth 
Biennial  Conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  Blind  Workers  was  held  in  Liverpool  early 
this  month.  We  hope  to  include  an  account  of 


BEACON 

the  proceedings  in  the  next  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon. 

New  Social  Centre  for  Barnsley  Blind. — 

A  new  venture  which  promises  to  give  increased 
amenities  for  the  blind  in  Barnsley  was  in¬ 
augurated  last  month  when  a  social  centre, 
accommodated  in  the  Regent  Street  Congre¬ 
gational  Schoolroom,  was  officially  opened  by 
the  Mayor  of  Barnsley  (Alderman  Andrew 
Wright).  The  hall  was  crowded  with  blind 
jiersons  and  guides. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Baseball  for  the  Blind. — Blind  inmates  of  a 
Californian  institution  are  learning  to  play 
baseball — by  sound.  The  pitch — or  field — is  of 
regulation  diamond  pattern,  and  the  equipment 
consists  of  baseball  with  a  jingling  core,  a 
hockey  stick  for  a  bat,  buzzers,  and  bells. 

Ten  players  constitute  a  team.  The  fielders 
take  their  places  on  hands  and  knees,  and  the 
pitcher  rolls  the  ball  to  the  batter.  Guided  by 
the  jingling  core,  he  hits  it.  The  fielders  hear 
the  ball  coming,  and  the  one  nearest  grabs 
it  and  rolls  it  towards  the  base  for  which  the 
runner  is  heading.  Bells  and  buzzers  help  him 
to  locate  the  position  of  the  runner.  The  ball 
must  cross  the  runner’s  path  to  put  him  out. 

Helen  Keller  Presents  Medal  to  Lily  Pons. — 

A  blind  boy  in  the  streets  of  Paris  carrying  a 
notice  :  ”  It  is  Spring-time  and  I  am  blind,” 
so  deeply  moved  Miss  Lily  Pons,  the  operatic 
and  film  star,  that  she  felt  that  she  must  help  to 
ease  the  suffering  of  the  blind.  This  was  her 
explanation  when  she  received  the  first  gold 
medal  of  the  National  Bureau  for  Blind  Artists 
from  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

Presenting  the  medal.  Miss  Keller  said  : 
”  God  will  smile  upon  you  for  the  discouraged 
souls  into  which  you  have  put  a  new  song  of 
victory  over  limitations.” 

Budapest  Restaurant  for  the  Blind. — Probably 
the  only  public  restaurant  catering  specially 
for  the  blind  is  one  in  Budapest.  It  began  with 
a  small  place  where  the  owner  developed  the 
idea  of  printing  his  menu  in  Braille.  Rather 
than  have  the  whole  menu  read  to  them,  blind 
customers  prefer  to  read  it  for  themselves,  and 
this  restaurant  has  become  a  regular  meeting- 
place  for  the  blind. 

Chinese  General  Housed  in  Wuchang  Blind 
School. — In  a  letter  just  received  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute  for 
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the  Blind,  Mr.  F.  J.  Myerscough,  Principal 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Wuchang,  China, 
who  is  staying  in  Hong  Kong,  says  :  ‘‘If  the 
situation  remains  more  or  less  as  it  is,  we  hope 
to  re-open  the  school  in  Wuchang  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September.  The  reports  seem  to  be  quite 
true  that  the  Chinese  are  more  than  holding 
their  own.  So  far  our  own  property  in  the 
Centre  has  remained  intact.  You  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  ‘  Christian  General,’ 
Feng  Yu  Hsiang,  is  living  in  my  house  in 
Wuchang,  whilst  the  compound  belonging  to 
it  is  housing  his  retinue  !  ” 

General  Franco  and  the  War  Blinded. — 

Among  his  provisions  for  the  war  blinded  and 
other  totally  disabled  soldiers  in  his  army. 
General  Franco  has  provided,  in  a  decree  dated 
February  last,  for  free  medical  and  orthopaedic 
treatment  and  medical  supplies  for  those  dis¬ 
abled  men  who  need  them.  Official  supervision 
is  to  secure  for  the  soldier  in  the  ranks  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  personal  servant  where  constant 
personal  attendance  is  necessary.  The  servant 
is  to  receive  a  minimum  wage  of  6  pesetas  (at 
present  values  about  is.  6d.)  per  day,  the  sum 
to  be  deducted  from  the  pensioner’s  salary. 

Soldiers  are  to  receive  annual  pensions  of 
6,000  pesetas  (about  Jjz  los.)  and  Generals 
totally  disabled  are  to  retire  on  double  pay. 

Blinded  soldiers  are  to  receive  the  title  of 
Caballeros  Ciegos  de  la  Guerra  (Blind  Knights 
of  the  War). 

Serious  Visual  Defects  of  American  College 
Students. — Approximately  300,000  students  in 
American  colleges  and  universities — or  nearly 
25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolment — are  handi¬ 
capped  in  their  studies  by  serious  visual  defects, 
it  was  disclosed  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Eye 
Health  Committee  of  the  American  Student 
Health  Association.  Surveys  of  students’  vision 
reveal  that  the  principal  defects  are  astigmatism. 
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farsightedness,  and  a  lack  of  eye  co-ordination, 
according  to  a  report  prepared  for  the  Committee 
by  a  member  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  report  urges  a 
full  ophthalmic  examination  for  all  students. 
It  calls  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
do  students  enter  college  with  twice  as  many 
visual  defects  as  their  contemporaries  who  go 
into  industry,  but  that  one  in  six  entering  with 
presumably  good  vision  will  need  glasses  or 


treatment  before  graduation,  and  one  in  ele\'en 
will  suffer  a  serious  loss  of  visual  acuity. 

The  Eye  Health  Committee  has  undertaken  a 
study  of  the  vision  appraisal  and  supervision  of 
college  students.  The  investigation  includes  an 
evaluation  of  available  methods  for  early  detec¬ 
tion  of  students  with  visual  defects,  a  system  of 
uniform  records  so  that  comparable  data  may 
be  assembled,  and  plans  for  securing  ophthalmic 
supervision  of  students  needing  attention. 


EXHIBITION  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Unique  History  of  the  Bible  for  the  Blind 


ON  Tuesday,  May  31st,  the 
k  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich 
^  opened  an  Exhibition  of 
B  apparatus,  appliances,  talk- 
m  ing  book  machines  and 
f  books  in  embossed  types  in 
the  Armitage  Hall  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a  special 
section  being  devoted  to  the  Bible  for  the 
Blind  in  connection  with  the  Fourth  Cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  English  Bible.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Hughes-Buller,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  Council,  presided,  and  read  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
regretting  his  inability  to  be  present.  The 
Institute’s  Hon.  Chief  Chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  read  collects  and  prayers, 
and  the  reading  of  part  of  a  chapter  of  St. 
John’s  Gospel  from  a  Talking  Book  record 
was  continued  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Lloyd,  who 
read  from  Braille. 

The  Bishop,  in  the  course  of  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  address,  remarked  on  the  great  im¬ 
provement  in  work  for  the  blind  during  recent 
years.  It  was  a  delight  to  look  at  the  stalls 
and  to  see  the  ways  in  which  the  busy  fingers 
of  the  blind  could  work  and  so  enable  them¬ 
selves  to  be  a  real  part  of  the  world.  The 
very  greatest  help  was  being  given  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Helped  by 
the  Institute  and  in  other  ways,  the  blind 
were  now  by  no  means  isolated.  Speaking  of 
the  Bible,  the  Bishop  referred  to  the  great 
privilege  he  had  had  of  being  allowed  to  carry 
the  Bible  in  the  Coronation  ceremony  last 
year,  and  quoted  the  words  used  when  the 


Bible  was  presented  to  the  King  as  a  splendid 
description  of  the  Book  which  belongs  to  the 
King  and  all  his  subjects,  the  highest,  the 
humblest,  the  sick,  the  whole,  the  young  and 
the  old. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Stuart  Hibberd,  the  chief 
announcer  of  the  B.B.C.,  whose  reading  of 
St.  John’s  Gospel  had  just  been  heard  on  the 
Talking  Booh  machine.  Mr.  Hibberd  men¬ 
tioned  how  keenly  interested  he  was  in  the 
most  interesting  task  of  reading  for  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  and  in  hearing  of  the  enthusiastic 
way  in  which  the  Talking  Book  Library  had 
been  received. 

,  The  vote  of  thanks  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  McG.  Eagar,  the  Institute’s  Secretary- 
General,  who  briefly  explained  the  “  lay-out  ” 
of  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Hughes-Buller  then 
presented  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  with  a 
memento  of  the  occasion  in  the  form  of  a  copy 
of  the  Braille  Edition  of  the  Revised  Version 
of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  in  one  volume.  The 
Bishop  said  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  going 
to  be  a  prize-winner  and  would  immensely 
value  the  gift. 

The  Exhibition,  which  was  open  for  three 
days,  constituted  a  remarkable  display  of  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of  the  appara¬ 
tus,  appliances,  and  embossed  literature  now 
available  to  the  blind.  The  different  types 
of  apparatus  were  arranged  in  sections  so  that 
the  visitors  could  examine  at  one  table 
writing  appliances ;  at  another,  mathe¬ 
matical  and  geometrical  devices  ;  at  another, 
embossed  maps  and  plans.  Here  were  special 
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tools  for  handicraftsmen,  or  specially  adapted 
games  ;  there,  Braille  shorthand  writing 
machines  or  appliances  for  the  deaf-blind. 

But  the  section  which  perhaps  attracted 
the  most  attention  was  that  devoted  to  the 
“  Bible  for  the  Blind.”  Here  were  ranged, 
beneath  complete  editions  of  the  Bible  in 
Braille  and  the  Bible  in  Moon,  exhibits  of 
great  historical  interest,  ranging  from  the 
string  alphabet,  invented  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  in  which  .small  portions  of  Scripture  were 
once  painfully  “  knotted  out”  for  the  blind, 
to  the  latest  compact  edition  of  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Bible  in  Braille,  and  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  Talking  Book  machine  and  its 
records — those  magic  discs  voicing  after  nearly 
two  thousand  years  the  immortal  words 
breathed  across  the  “  holy  fields  over  lohose 
acres  walked  those  blessed  feet  .  .  .  nailed  for 
our  advantage  on  the  hitter  Cross.’’ 

A  volume  (1819)  in  Haliy  type,  invented  by 
Valentin  Hauy  in  1784,  enabled  one  to  learn 


that  the  first  embossed  Gospel  was  that  used 
in  England  by  Sir  Charles  Lowther,  who,  in 
1821,  embossed  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  for  his 
own  use  from  Hatiy  type  procured  from  Paris 
by  his  mother. 

The  first  published  embossed  Gospel  for 
the  blind  was  issued  in  1832,  in  the  embossed 
variation  of  Roman  type  invented  by  James 
Gall,  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  the  first  book  of 
the  Bible  printed  for  the  general  use  of  the 
blind  and  its  price  was  one  guinea  a  copy. 
The  volume  exhibited  was  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  which,  with  other  pamphlets  in  Gall 
type,  was  kindly  lent  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh. 

The  first  complete  New  Testament  for  the 
blind  was  published  in  America,  in  1836,  in 
an  embossed  angular  lower-case  Roman  type 
invented  in  1833  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  of  Boston,  the  pioneer  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  America.  Two  volumes  of  the  Bible, 
printed  in  this  type  in  1868,  were  shown. 


General  View  of  the  National  Institute’s  Exhibition  of  Appliances  and  Books  for  the  Blind 
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St.  John’s  Gospel  and  the  New  Testament, 
in  four  volumes,  illustrated  the  first  complete 
Bible  for  the  blind,  published  in  Alston’s  or 
Fry’s  typo,  in  1840.  John  Alston,  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  first  printed  books  in  this  type  in  1837. 
It  was  originated  by  Dr.  Edmund  Fry,  of 
London,  who  won  the  gold  medal  offered  by 


vented  by  Dr.  William  Moon  in  1847.  Moon 
type  is  an  embossed  variation  of  Roman  type, 
and  this  system  uses  the  alternate  lines 
introduced  by  Frere.  Dr.  Moon  founded 
“  Moon’s  Institution  for  Embossing  and  Cir¬ 
culating  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Other  Use¬ 
ful  Books,  etc.,  in  Dr.  Moon’s  Type  for  the 


P.\RT  OF  TIIR  "  IllRLF^FOR  THE  UlIND  ”  EXHIRIT 


the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Arts  for  the  best 
method  of  printing  for  the  blind. 

The  Bible  in  Lucas  type  was  tlie  first  Bible 
in  a  stenographic  system.  This  system,  with 
the  straight  line,  curve  and  dot  as  elements, 
was  invented  by  Thomas  M.  Lucas,  of  Bristol, 
in  1835,  who  issued  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in 
1837  and  founded  the  Bristol  Society  for 
Embossing  and  Circulating  the  Authorised 
ATrsion  of  the  Bible  for  the  Use  of  the 
Blind.  In  1840  a  new  society,  the  London 
Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read  (now 
the  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Train¬ 
ing  the  Blind),  took  over  the  work  of  the 
.  Bristol  Society,  and  in  1853  the  printing  of 
the  whole  of  the  Bible  in  Lucas  type  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  Lucas  volume  exliibited  was 
Bunyan’s  Pilgn' ill’s  Progress,  dated  i860. 

The  New  Testament  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  also  published  in 
the  phonetic  system  invented  by  Janies 
Frere  in  1837.  Dr.  Arniitage  said  that  his 
characters  were  “  the  neatest  and  most  tan¬ 
gible  of  all  that  had  ever  been  invented  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.”  Frere  first  introduced 
the  method  of  printing  alternatel}/  from  left 
to  right  and  right  to  left,  with  a  guide  to  each 
line. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  an  early  publication 
(1850)  in  Moon  type,  illustrated  the  type  in- 


Blind  ”  (now  the  Moon  Society).  The  whole 
Bible  in  Moon  type  was  completed  in  1858, 
with  the  assistance  of  public  subscriptions 
and  generous  grants  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  present  Moon 
edition  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible 
is  in  58  volumes,  and  weighs  184  lbs. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rhodes  Arniitage  founded  in 
1868  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  parent  body  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  and  became  the  pioneer  of 
the  use  of  Braille  type  (invented  by  Louis 
Braille  in  1829)  in  this  country.  Through  his 
efforts,  Braille  came  into  general  use  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  many  European  countries. 

A  specimen  volume,  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  illustrated  the  first  complete  Bible 
in  Braille  type.  It  was  embossed  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  by  the 
Briti.sh  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  and 
the  plates  were  finished  in  1883.  The  Braille 
characters  on  these  plates  were  embossed  by 
hand,  a  laborious  task  accomplished  iu  its 
entirety  by  the  late  John  Andrew  Ford,  a 
transcriber  in  the  service  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  over  50  years.  His  greatest  tran¬ 
scribing  work  was  undoubtedly  the  Braille 
edition  of  the  Bible  ;  every  dot  necessitated 
at  least  three  blows  with  a  hammer  and 
punch,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  Mr. 
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Ford  “  hammered  ”  out  the  Bible  with  20 
million  blows. 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  (later  Sir  Arthur)  Pearson, 
President  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  1914,  raised  the  funds  for  building 
the  present  headquarters,  opened  in  that 
year  by  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary. 
Thenceforth  the  production  of  Braille  books 
of  all  kinds  made  rapid  strides,  and  several 
editions  of  the  Bible  or  parts  of  the  Bible  have 
since  been  issued  lor  the  use  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  British  Empire. 

The  present  Braille  edition  of  the  Author¬ 
ised  Version  of  the  Bible  is  in  74  volumes  and 
weighs  1 19  lbs.  The  compact  form  of  the 
volumes  makes  this  edition  practicable  for 
use  at  religious  services  by  ministers  and  con¬ 
gregation.  The  entire  cost  of  embossing  the 
plates  was  met  by  a  fund  personally  raised  by 
the  late  Miss  E. ''Smith,  of  Paignton,  Devon. 
The  Braille  Bible  is  the  “  best  seller  ”  of  all 
Braille  books,  and  thousands  of  copies  have 
been  supplied  at  is.  a  volume  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  production. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  8  large  volumes,  has  long  been  avail¬ 
able  in  Braille.  The  Revised  Version  of  the 


Old  Testament,  in  57  volumes  of  the  same 
compact  format  as  the  Authorised  Version, 
has  recently  been  completed,  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  will  be  completed  this  year.  The 
Marginal  Renderings  and  Notes  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version  will  also  be  published  in  Braille 
this  year. 

The  exhibits  illustrating  this  unique  episode 
in  the  history  of  printing  were  supplemented 
by  specimen  volumes  of  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  Apocrypha  in  Braille,  the  Greek  New 
Testament  in  Braille,  all  kinds  of  religious  and 
devotional  books  in  Moon  and  Braille  types, 
text-books  for  blind  theological  students  and 
blind  ministers  in  Braille  manuscript.  Church 
music  in  Braille,  and  Moon  and  Braille 
religious  periodicals. 

Einally,  beside  the  Talking  Book  machine 
lay  the  discs  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  recorded  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Hibberd,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
and  the  23rd  Psalm,  recorded  by  Com¬ 
mander  Stephen  King-Hall. 

Is  there  not  an  intensity  of  significance 
now  in  those  sacred  words  said  of  old  .  I 
will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  they  know  not  ”  ? 


A  Blind  Boy’s  Adventure  in  Cyprus 


The  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  received 
the  following  interesting  letter  from 
Andreas  Sophroniou,  a  pupil  at  the 
St.  Barnabas  School  for  the  Blind,  Nicosia, 
Cyprus  : — 

“I  am  writing  to  thank  you  and  your 
Council  very  much  for  the  piano  which  you 
sent  us  ;  we  are  very  pleased  with  it  and 
we  hope  to  learn  to  play  on  it.  It  came 
when  we  were  at  camp.  We  went  to 
camp  on  April  25th  which  is  Greek  Easter 
Monday  and  the  piano  came  on  Thursday. 

“  At  camp  it  was  my  turn  to  wash  the 
plates.  One  night  we  were  having  a  sing¬ 
song  and  when  I  finished  the  plates  and  I 
was  going  to  the  tent  into  which  we  were 
going  to  sing,  I  lost  my  way  and  fell  in  a 


pit  which  was  quite  deep,  but  I  didn’t  hurt 
myself.  I  stayed  there  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  and  when  the  others  missed  me 
one  of  the  boys  came  out  and  called  for  me 
and  I  answered  that  I  was  in  the  pit.  Then 
they  came  and  threw  me  a  piece  of  rope' 
and  I  tied  a  bowline  round  my  waist  and 
they  pulled  me  up.  But  except  for  that 
we  had  a  very  nice  camp.  We  had  the 
sea  on  three  sides  of  us  and  we  bathed  twice 
a  day  and  one  of  the  scouts  hopes  that  he 
will  soon  be  able  to  get  his  swimmer’s 
badge. 

“  We  often  go  to  the  local  concerts.  We 
go  to  the  Philharmonic  Society’s  concerts 
which  are  given  every  month  and  which  we 
enjoy  very  much.  We  also  enjoy  the 
music  which  we  hear  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  through  the  wireless.” 
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THE  REGIONAL  BODIES 


WE  have  received  a  number  of  communications  criticizing  the  new  Scheme 

of  Regional  Bodies  and  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  their  formation. 
Such  criticisms,  even  if  justifiable,  are  at  the  moment,  we  think,  inopportune. 
Regional  Bodies  have  a  difficult  task  before  them.  They  must  be  given  every 
possible  chance  to  get  over  the  awkward  first  steps  and,  then,  to  justify 
themselves.  They  are  assured  of  loyal  support  from  all  the  local  government 
authorities  and  the  national  bodies  and,  we  hope,  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
of  all  kinds.  Their  future  depends  wholly,  as  we  see  it,  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  enter  upon 
their  new  task  and  their  ability  to  help  the  blind  by  giving  them  something  which  neither 
local  nor  national  bodies  can  at  present  give  with  full  efficiency. 

One  point  of  the  criticisms  we  have  received  is,  we  think,  worth  consideration  at  once, 
namely,  the  utility  of  the  proposed  regional  register.  Regional  registers  were  an  essential 
part  of  the  scheme  of  blind  welfare  at  one  stage  in  the  development  of  work  for  the  blind. 
The  old  Counties  Associations  did  a  valuable  task  in  making  registers  accurate  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  But  wherever  the  area  of  a  region  is  covered  effectively  by  local  agencies,  a 
regional  register  must  be  a  duplication,  and  no  good  case  has  been  made,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
for  this  form  of  duplication.  We  are  asked  how  the  labour  and  expense  of  a  regional  register 
can  be  justified.  At  the  moment,  we  do  not  know.  The  tracing  of  removals  is  a  very  ordinary 
piece  of  office  business  which,  in  any  business  concern,  would  be  done  direct  by  the  responsible 
bodies.  We  can  see  no  reason, why,  for  example,  the  move  from  Kent  to  Essex  or  from  Hert¬ 
fordshire  to  Shropshire  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  County 
Associations.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  passing  the  information  through  a  regional  office  ? 
There  may  be  an  answer  ;  if  so,  it  should  be  made,  if  one  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Regional 
Bodies  is  to  prove  itself  of  general  value. 


MAKE  KNOWN  THE  MEANS 

Enforced  idleness  is  no  longer  the  sullen  handmaiden  of  blindness.  All  blind  people 
should  be  able  nowadays  fully  to  occupy  themselves,  if  not  always  with  remunerative  work, 
at  least  with  interesting  recreation.  The  wide  range  of  appliances  and  apparatus,  games  and 
gadgets,  which  enable  the  blind  to  do  a  hundred  and  one  things  with  ease  and  precision  was 
shown  at  the  National  Institute’s  Exhibition,  and  the  intense  pleasure  which  can  be  derived 
from  Braille  reading  was  in  strong  evidence  at  the  National  Library’s  Reading  Competition, 
both  of  which  events  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

But  there  are  many  blind  people  who  are  unaware  of  these  means  of  “  filling  life  with 
business.”  To  several  blind  visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  many  of  the  devices  invented  for  their 
use  were  totally  unknown  ;  and  it  is  a  sorry  fact  that  thousands  of  blind  people  have  never 
learnt  Braille.  Yet  who  could  listen  to  some  of  the  reading  at  the  Competition  and  not  long 
to  be  able  to  enjoy,  with  the  same  gusto  as  the  readers,  the  marrow  of  rich  writing  ?  And  who, 
witnessing  a  blind  man  tackling  a  mathematical  problem  or  a  blind  girl  taking  shorthand 
notes  on  her  machine  with  the  rapidity  and  aplomb  of  the  expert,  could  fail  to  envy  them 
their  quiet  skill  ? 

Apparatus  and  embossed  books  are  useless  if  they  are  entombed  on  stock  shelves.  Every 
worker  for  the  blind  with  sight  should  make  a  point  of  becoming  fully  acquainted  with  all 
means  of  bringing  ”  business  ”  to  the  blind,  and  use  every  effort  to  induce  the  blind  with  whom 
they  are  in  touch  to  ”  fill  their  lives,”  by  taking  pains  to  master  those  means. 

The  Editor. 
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BEACON 


A  HISTORY  OF  WORCESTER  COLLEGE, 

1866-1936 


The  First  Seventy  Years,” 
by  Mary  G.  Thomas  (2s.  6d. 
net  price),  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  has 
a  quality  of  shapeliness 
which  distinguishes  it  from 
most  school  histories.  It  is  a  volume  of  con¬ 
venient  size,  efficiently  bound  in  blue  cloth 
boards,  with  clear  bold  print  and  a  charming 
selection  of  illustrations  (including  some 
genial  Victorian  portraits  smacking  delight¬ 
fully  of  a  family  album).  A  mere  glance 
gives  an  anticipation  of  a  certain  air  of 
scholarly  grace  which  is  to  be  found  within. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  Preface,  the  History  was 
compiled  ”  from  scattered  and  fragmentary 
records,  embodied  in  the  rather  arid  contents 
of  Minute  Books.”  Happily  Miss  Thomas 
is  gifted  with  a  sound  sense  of  proportion 
and  an  enviable  enthusiasm,  and  she  has 
besides  an  outstanding  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  blind  welfare.  These  qualilica- 
tions  have  enabled  her  to  give  shape  and 
form  to  this  rather  unpromising  material 
and  to  trace  one  of  the  most  important 
developments  in  the  blind  welfare  movement, 
so  that  it  makes  good  reading  for  many  other 
people  besides  wearers  of  the  Old  Worcester 
tie.  Miss  Thomas  has  set  an  example,  which 
one  hopes  may  be  followed,  in  bringing  to 
light  some  of  the  information  which  lies 
hidden  in  dusty  volumes  and  dark  basements. 
But  an  even  more  important  function  of  her 
book  is  to  bring  to  the  public  notice  a  fact 
which  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
those  in  touch  with  “  the  blind  world,”  but 
wliich  is  not  so  obvious  to  the  sighted  world 
in  general,  namely  that,  given  reasonable 
conditions  and  opportunity,  blindness  need 
be  no  bar  to  intellectual  achievement,  and 
a  happy,  active  professional  life.  Indeed, 
in  a  very  great  number  of  cases  already,  it 
has  not  been  ;  “  They  can  because  they  think 
they  can.”  It  is  the  careful  examination  and 
demonstration  of  this  idea  which  makes  the 
book  something  far  more  significant  than  a 
mere  chronicle  of  events. 
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In  1866,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hugh  Blair  and 
the  Rev.  William  Taylor  (of  Taylor  slate 
fame)  founded  a  school  at  Worcester.  Taylor 
had  in  mind  a  college  where  “  the  blind 
children  of  opulent  parents  might  obtain  an 
education  suitable  to  their  station  in  life,  and 
such  as  might  enable  them  to  become  not 
only  useful  but  even  valuable  members  of 
society  .  .  .  such  a  College  should  be  self- 
supporting.” 

Mr.  Blair  as  headmaster  boldly  confronted 
the  problems  which  such  a  pioneering  adven¬ 
ture  as  the  higher  education  of  the  blind 
must  inevitably  meet.  The  school  was 
homsed  in  the  Commandery,  originally  a 
hospital  founded  by  St.  Wulstan,  with  later 
memories  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  a  secret 
passage  where  Charles  himself  may  have 
lurked  in  hiding.  It  was  not,  however,  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  accommodation  for  growing 
boys  and  a  growing  school.  And  again,  with 
Alston  type  and  the  rest  still  vying  with  each 
other  for  popularity,  the  securing  of  adequate 
apparatus  and  books  in  embossed  type  for 
boys  who  were  to  be  prepared  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  seemed  an  almost  impossible  task, 
even  when  the  presence  of  sighted  boys  along 
with  blind  boys  in  the  school  helped  to  ease 
this  difficulty.  For  other  reasons,  too,  they 
were  made  welcome,  for  they  helped  to  swell 
the  numbers  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  setting  up  of  the  school  with  a  stable 
income  was  a  major  problem.  Mr.  Blair, 
too,  wanted  to  enlarge  the  school,  and  already 
realised  that  it  should  not  exclude  sons  of 
“  gentlemen  whose  only  deheit  is  of  a  pecuni¬ 
ary  kind.” 

In  1872  he  retired.  A  story  is  told  of  how 
a  small  boy  brought  him  a  note  from  his 
successor,  at  which  he  frowned  and  said, 
”  Go  back  and  tell  Mr.  Forster  there  are 
several  nice  elementary  schools  in  Worcester 
where  he  can  be  given  lessons  in  hand¬ 
writing.”  But  Mr.  Forster  himself  was  no 
less  a  man  of  impressive  and  rather  fearsome 
personality.  In  those  days  when  much,  per¬ 
haps  too  much,  depended  on  the  headmasters, 
it  was  as  well  that  they  were  men  of  mark, 
and  Worcester  was  to  owe  a  great  deal  not 
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only  to  Forster’s  keen  intellect  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  energy,  but  perhaps  not  a  little 
to  his  ruthlessness.  “  Boy,  boy,”  he  would 
say,  “  I  cane  you  because  I  love  you.” 

He  was  a  headmaster  with  an  enlightened 
understanding  of  the  boys  under  him,  and 
his  remark,  ”  To  teachers  of  the  blind,  blind 
boys  are  hoys  first  and  then  hoys  in  the  dark," 
was  characteristic  of  his  attitude  and  the 
attitude  which  was  to  prevail  at  Worcester. 
In  tackling  the  financial  problem  generally, 
horster  was  particularly  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  assistance  for  those  boys  who  needed  it. 
”  A  seeing  boy  can  begin  in  the  cottage  and 
end  on  the  Bench.  We  want  the  same  kind 
of  facilities  for  the  boy  in  the  dark.”  Amongst 
those  who  responded  to  his  appea:ls  was  Miss 
Eliza  Warrington,  and  William  Wolstcn- 
holme  was  the  first  holder  of  her  music 
scholarship.  From  the  earliest  times  there 
had  been  tournaments  on  stilts  with,  it  is 
said,  ”  dead  men  under  every  bush  after  an 
encounter  !  ”  Forster  believed  in  the  value 
of  sports  and  freedom  of  activity  and 
allowed  freedom  of  access  to  the  town  for  the 
boys.  He  believed  in  their  free  association 
with  sighted  boys,  and  if  they  came  in  for  a 
certain  amount  of  chaff  before  they  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  their  ignorance,  they  would  be  little 
the  worse  for  it.  Above  ail,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  tradition  of  hard  work  and 
good  work.  Between  the  years  i88i  and 
1891  for  instance,  of  the  fifty-four  pupils, 
twenty-eight  proceeded  to  the  University 
and  seventeen  were  ordained.  Two  impor¬ 
tant  events  which  were  the  results  of  his 
strenuous  efforts  took  place  before  Forster’s 
death  in  i8gi.  The  school  moved  to 
healthier  surroundings  in  a  private  house. 
Slaughter’s  Court  at  Powick,  and  a  Trust 
Deed  was  signed  handing  over  the  College 
property  to  Trustees  who,  together  with  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  and  certain  elected 
members,  formed  a  Board  of  Governors. 
Even  so,  much  still  depended  on  the  head¬ 
master,  and  for  some  time,  there  seemed  to  be 
nobody  to  succeed  Forster.  The  new  head¬ 
master,  Mr.  Skinner,  resigned  in  1895,  and 
the  Rev.  jaffrey  Brisbane  Nicholson  took  his 
place.  Meanwhile  the  Governors  were  press¬ 
ing  for  new  buildings,  and,  thanks  again  to 
the  kindly  generosity  of  Miss  Warrington, 
these  were  specially  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
over  £10,000.  For  a  second  time  the  school 
made  a  move,  this  time  to  its  present  position. 
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And  again  a  new  headmastership  began  in 
1904,  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  who 
was  himself  blind,  who  maintained  a  tradition 
of  hard  work,  and  in  whose  time  one  reads 
that  games  “  occupied  nearly  three  hours  of 
each  day.” 

The  years  from  1913  until  1936  were  years 
of  steady  and  uninterrupted  progress  under 
Mr.  G.  C.  Brown.  The  school,  which  had 
dwindled  to  five  pupils,  swelled  in  numbers 
till  it  reached  the  forties.  Without  tlie 
schoolroom  as  well  as  within,  the  new  head¬ 
master  found  ways  by  which  blind  boys  could 
rival  the  sighted  in  terms  of  equality — in 
rowing,  chess,  and  swimming.  While  one 
appendix  to  the  History  gives  good  account 
of  all  those  Worcester  boys  who  proceeded  to 
the  University  afterwards,  and  includes  many 
brilliant  results  in  cases  of  boys  who  passed 
on  there  during  these  years,  another,  almost 
as  interesting,  gives  outstanding  rowing  and 
chess  successes  achieved  since  the  Boat  and 
Chess  Clubs  were  founded  in  1913.  When 
due  consideration  is  given  to  the  size  of  the 
school,  these  successes  appear  remarkable. 
Other  out-of-school  activities  which  receive 
record  in  due  course  are  swimming,  scouting, 
athletics,  the  Dramatic  Society,  the  Dance 
Band,  and  debating.  The  inspectors  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  after  a  visit  to  the  school 
in  1923,  said  of  the  boys  :  “  In  their  interests 
and  their  attitude  they  seem  indeed  to  be 
just  normal  boys,  of  rather  above  the  average 
intelligence,  wide-awake,  natural,  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  .  .  .  They  are  undoubtedly  happy  and 
well  cared  for.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  old  urgent  problems 
still  existed — insufficient  accommodation  and 
equipment,  smallness  of  staff  combined  with 
difference  of  capability  and  interest  amongst 
the  pupils — above  all,  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  adequate  financial  support  for  a  school 
which  was  necessarily  costly  to  run.  How¬ 
ever  generous  individual  benefactors  and 
outside  bodies  might  be  in  their  support,  this 
always  involved  constant  strain  on  the  head¬ 
master.  In  1918,  the  College  was  inspected 
by  Canon  Chappel,  headmaster  of  King’s 
School,  Worcester,  who  remarks  of  the  head¬ 
master,  “  In  my  opinion  he  is  far  too  occupied 
both  in  school  and  out.  He  is  ubiquitous, 
and  the  impress  of  his  originality  and  energy 
are  everywhere  apparent.”  Therefore,  such 
developments  as  the  support  of  Local 
Education  Authorities  and  such  an  event  as 
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the  recognition  obtained  by  Mr.  Brown  from 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1918,  carrying  with 
it  a  grant-in-aid  of  £25  per  annum  for  each 
boy,  were  of  considerable  importance.  Again  a 
significant  date  was  1922,  when  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  became  sole  Trustee. 
Finally,  in  August,  1936,  a  new  deed  of  Trust 
was  signed,  “  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  taking  over  financial  responsibility  and 
undertaking  to  exercise  guiding  control.” 
Thus  heavy  administrative  burdens  which 
had  long  oppressed  the  headmasters  and 
governing  bodies  of  Worcester  were  lifted. 


BEACON 

”  Within  a  year  or  two,”  said  Lord  Cobham 
at  the  speech-day,  1937,  ”  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  where  these  developments  are 
going  to  lead.” 

While  this  brief  official  history  allows  an 
opportunity  of  happy  glimpses  of  person¬ 
alities  who  have  contributed  to  the  College’s 
achievement,  perhaps  one  of  the  feelings  with 
which  the  reader  is  left,  is  that  of  regret  that 
there  is  no  place  here  for  fuller  memories  of 
school  people  and  school  happenings.  It  has 
whetted  his  appetite  to  learn  more  of  the 
College’s  life,  both  past,  and  to  come. 


WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND-II 


The  Case  for  Rationalisation 

{Continued  from  the  last  issue) 


IOWEVER  unpleasant  the 
task  may  be,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  in  assessing  the 
importance  of  our  social  ser¬ 
vices  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  cost  that  is  imposed 
upon  the  community  by  the 
conduct  of  the  special  institutions  that  are 
rendered  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  innumerable  duties  that  have  to  be 
undertaken.  When  the  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tions  performed  their  functions  quite  in¬ 
dependently  of  financial  support  either  from 
the  State  or  from  local  authorities,  the  close 
scrutiny  to  which  these  institutions  were  sub¬ 
jected  was  not  of  the  exacting  character  that 
is  operative  under  modern  conditions.  It 
may  be  that  we  have  lost  something  under  the 
less  exacting  go-as-you-please  state  of  things  : 
the  freedom  from  restrictions,  the  right  of  a 
board  of  management  to  act  or  refuse  to  act 
in  certain  directions  has  largely  disappeared 
by  reason  of  the  consideration  that  voluntary 
support  which  originally  was  the  mainstay 
of  the  system  now  performs  by  comparison 
a  minor  part  in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 
In  quite  a  number  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
not  only  is  augmentation  of  wages  a  responsi¬ 
bility  undertaken  and  discharged  by  the  local 
authority,  but  deficiencies  on  trading  and  at 
least  a  proportion  of  administrative  charges 
are  also  borne  by  these  authorities.  We  are 
tempted  to  severely  criticise  such  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  light  of  published  results,  but 


at  the  moment  it  would  be  inopportune  and 
imprudent  to  do  so.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  those  local  authorities  who  find  them¬ 
selves  committed  to  such  procedure  should 
without  a  moment’s  delay  closely  scrutinise 
arrangements  which  in  the  main  are  not  cal¬ 
culated  either  to  benefit  the  blind  worker  or 
the  public  who  have  to  pay  the  piper. 

In  other  instances  known  to  us,  and  apply¬ 
ing  particularly  to  the  smaller  workshops,  the 
county  or  county  borough  authorities  render 
such  meagre  support  as  to  keep  these  organi¬ 
sations  not  merely  insufficiently  financed, 
but  altogether  inadequately  equipped.  The 
amount  of  voluntary  support  they  can  obtain 
is  limited  in  the  extreme,  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  when 
raw  material  has  to  be  purchased.  If  the 
truth  has  to  be  told,  workshops  in  such 
localities  are  altogether  redundant.  As  we 
have  said,  they  are  inadequately  financed, 
insufficiently  equipped,  and  they  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  do  the  impossible  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  conduct  a  number  of  trades  where  the 
unit  of  organisation  is  so  small  as  to  make  the 
whole  business  quite  uneconomic.  It  may 
seem  somewhat  invidious  to  name  localities, 
but  it  does  become  necessary  to  illustrate  our 
point  of  view,  and  no  disrespect  is  intended 
towards  those  good  people  who  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  difficulties  are  striving  against 
impossible  odds  to  discharge  certain  obliga¬ 
tions.  Two  illustrations  occur  fo  us.  Cardiff 
is  an  important  industrial  area  ;  it  is,  or 
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should  be,  for  want  of  a  better  teim,  what 
may  be  described  as  a  desirable  centre  for 
the  administration  of  blind  welfare  services  ; 
yet  within  42  miles  of  Cardiff  we  have  four 
additional  workshops  for  the  blind,  all  of 
which  are  engaged  in  the  same  manufacturing 
processes  and  all  competing  with  each  other 
for  a  limited  amount  of  trade.  Needless  to 
say,  old  experiences  are  repeated,  for  the 
small  workshops  in  this  area  are  quite  un¬ 
economic  :  they  are  existing  by  hand-to- 
mouth  processes  and  never  can  have  sufficient 
money  at  their  disposal  to  purchase  bulk 
quantities  of  raw  material  on  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  terms.  The  employees  suffer  in  two 
distinct  ways,  firstly  because  their  production 
is  registered  at  an  unnecessarily  low  level  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  seldom  able 
to  perform  a  full  week’s  work  owing  to  lack 
of  orders  :  secondly,  quite  a  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  exists  as  to  the  true  utility  of  the 
institutions  that  are  handicapped  in  this  way 
because  they  are  compelled  to  make  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  rendering  a  service  which  they  are 
never  adequately  able  to  perform.  In  short, 
it  is  a  specious  form  of  philanthropic  effort 
which  conveys  quite  a  wrong  impression  to 
the  public  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  an  institution  entitles  the  blind 
worker  to  expect  benefits  which  the  organisa¬ 
tion  is  quite  incapable  of  bestowing.  All 
manner  of  sentimental  reasons  are  advanced 
in  order  to  provide  some  kind  of  justification 
for  the  continuity  of  these  small  and  un¬ 
economic  concerns.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  bring  about 
the  necessity  for  the  employee  to  make  his 
home  in  an  area  other  than  that  where  his 
family  and  family  connections  are  located, 
but  we  need  not  here  unduly  stress  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  very  flimsy  consideration  when 
the  question  of  earning  a  livelihood  is  in¬ 
volved.  Is  it  not  desirable  in  all  cases  that 
we  should  seek  to  develop  the  maximum  of 
earning  power  rather  than  to  rely  upon  a 
promiscuous  form  of  charity  for  the  purposes 
of  maintenance  ?  This  is  in  effect  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  the  objections  that  arise 
from  the  attitude  that  is  under  consideration. 
There  is  surely  no  reason  why  a  blind  em¬ 
ployee  should  in  fact  be  less  mobile  than  an 
ordinary  workman,  and  if  he  desires  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  economic  status  he  cannot 
reasonably  object  to  conform  to  the  same 
conditions. 


Our  second  illustration  is  to  be  found  on 
the  north-east  coast,  taking  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  cis  the  centre  and  applying  similar 
observations  to  this  locality  as  were  used 
when  we  were  attempting  to  describe  the 
position  in  South  Wales.  Newcastle  and 
Sunderland  may  be  regarded  as  two  units  of 
production  employing  a  fair  number  of  blind 
people.  By  arrangement  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  between  these  two  organisations  to 
absorb  all  other  blind  employees  who  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  occupied  in  the 
special  workshops.  Surely  it  is  not  beyond 
the  ingenuity  and  organising  capacity  of 
those  associated  with  the  larger  workshops  to 
propound  a  scheme  that  would  achieve  this 
object  and  thus  render  unneces.sary  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  small  workshops  of  the  area, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  best 
they  are  living  a  precarious  and  altogether 
hazardous  existence.  If  it J- were  possible 
and  practicable,  one  centre  of  employment 
for  the  whole  of  Tyneside  is  the  ideal,  but  for 
the  moment  if  this  is  deemed  to  be  unattain¬ 
able,  then  the  two  larger  workshops  might 
very  properly  consider  how  far  competition 
can  be  eliminated  between  them  by  the 
judicious  application  of  a  principle  which 
would  recognise  the  desirability  of  allocating 
specific  industries  to  each  workshop  and 
absorbing  workers  for  the  performance  of 
each  task  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
the  industry  so  chosen.  In  other  words,  if 
six  industries  are  practised  in  each  of  the 
respective  workshops,  it  would  be  far  more 
economic  that  an  agreement  should  be  made 
between  them  which  should  assign  three  to 
each,  a  central  selling  agency  being  set  up  to 
dispose  of  the  whole  of  the  products  of  the 
respective  institutions.  Some  such  course 
of  procedure  might  well  be  adopted  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  competition  eliminated 
both  in  fact  and  in  theory.  Obstacles  do 
abound  and  their  name  is  legion  ;  only  the 
will  to  remove  them,  however,  is  wanting, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  each 
other.  A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
cause  we  are  endeavouring  to  serve  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  amour  projre  of 
the  individual  is,  we  fear,  the  greatest  of  all 
these  obstacles.  It  is  not  wonderful  surely 
that  the  blind  worker  should  feel  a  sense  of 
grievance  when  he  witnesses  the  waste  of 
resources  which  is  taking  place  in  consequence 
of  the  perpetuation  of  these  redundant  organi- 
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sations.  If  local  authorities  are  wise,  they 
will  refrain  in  the  future  from  countenancing 
the  establishment  of  small  undertakings  such 
as  we  have  here  described,  since  their  exist¬ 
ence  is  a  veritable  menace  to  good  organisa¬ 
tion  and  efficient  management.  We  again 
repeat  that  the  properly  equipped  workshop 
for  the  blind  that  is  a  comparatively  large  unit 
of  organisation  is  an  integral  part  of  welfare 
work,  but  it  must  rigidly  subscribe  to  the 
conditions  we  have  laid  down  and  to  other 
circumstances  to  which  we  must  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  at  a  later  stage  in 
this  discussion. 

B.  O.  P. 

{To  he  continued.) 

ACHIEVBvlENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

These  Successful  Blind  Musicians. — Mr.  W.  L. 

Gibson,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan  as 
Visiting  Singing  Master  to  tlie  Royal  Normal 
College,  has  been  appointed  Professional  Bass 
at  St.  Ninian’s  Presbyterian  Church,  Golders 
Green.  Among  recent  successes  gained  by  Mr. 
Gibson’s  pupils  at  the  College  are  included  a 
number  of  awards  at  competition  festivals, 
notably  the  Silver  Medals  obtained  by  Derrick 
White  (bass)  and  Vernon  Smith  (baritone)  at  the 
North  London  Festival.  Mr.  White,  who 
achieved  a  similar  distinction  in  the  solo  singing 
class  of  the  Hampstead  and  Hendon  Festival, 
has  also  gained  his  A.R.C.IM.  Kathleen  Gadd, 
another  student  at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
was  successful  in  the  same  examination. 

Blind  Players’  Excellent  Acting. — The  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  Blind  Players,  s})onsored  by  the 
Kent  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  gave  two 
successful  performances  of  A.  A.  Milne’s  comedjg 
“  Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,”  at  King  Charles’  Hall 
last  month. 

The  performers  were  members  of  the  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  and  District  .Social  Club  for  the 
Blind,  an  organisation  which  enables  them  to 
meet  for  occupational  and  recreational  activities 
and  to  develop  their  talents.  Dramatic  art  is 
l)ut  one  of  their  varied  pursuits,  but  it  is  the  most 
important  because  it  brings  their  Club  before 
the  public  eye. 

However  justifiably  it  might  have  been,  the 
Blind  Players’  presentation  was  not  an  appeal 
for  philanthropy,  says  The  Courier.  It  was  an 
excellent  entertainment,  well  produced,  cleverly 
acted  and,  above  all,  an  incredibly  normal  per¬ 
formance. 


The  performances  have  resulted  in  raising 
over  £2'^  for  the  Social  Club. 

Cup  and  Medal  for  Young  Irish  Blind  Organist. 

— D.  McNulty,  of  Bloomfield  Avenue,  Dublin, 
has  been  awarded  the  Fitzgerald  Woodworth 
Cup  and  Gold  Medal  for  Senior  Organ  (under  17) 
at  the  Feis  Cecil. 

Tribute  to  a  Blind  Edinburgh  Girl. — At  the 

Fdin!)urgh  Music  Festival  last  month.  Dr. 
Percy  Hull  ]raid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  work  of 
the  only  competitor  in  the  class  for  im])rovisa- 
tion  on  the  pianoforte.  She  was  Joy  Dickson, 
a  lilind  Edinburgh  girl.  ‘‘  Quite  charming. 
With  a  touch  of  old  music-making,”  he  said. 

Blind  Singer  Broadcasts  from  Cornish  Inn. — 
Mr.  Charles  Brenton,  one  of  the  singers  in  the 
successful  broadcast  last  month  in  the  Western 
Regional  programme  from  the  Cornish  Arms, 
St.  Merryn,  Cornwall,  is  totally  blind. 

Blind  Musician  Takes  A.R.C.M. — Robert 
Ralph,  22-year-old  blind  musician  of  Kilsyth, 
Stirlingshire,  has  completed  another  step  in  his 
career  by  gaining  the  A.R.C.M.  degree.  He 
began  to  attend  the  Athenaeum,  Glasgow,  six 
3^ears  ago,  and  has  won  bronze,  silver,  and  gold 
medals.  Last  year  he  took  his  L.R.A.M. 
degree,  and  is  now  studying  for  the  A.R.C.O., 
and  is  taking  singing  lessons.  He  travels  12 
miles  to  classes  l)y  bus  without  a  guide. 

Blind  Beat  Blindfold  at  Skittles. — A  skittle 
match  was  played  at  Trallwn,  Pontypridd, 
this  month,  between  Mr.  Jack  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Jack  Hughes,  both  members  of  the  Pontypridd 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  If  or  Atkins  and 
Mr.  George  Mordecai,  who  were  Idindfold. 
The  blind  men  beat  the  blindfold  by  five  games 
to  one. 

A  Blind  “  Digger.” — David  Lewis,  of  Penarth, 
43  years  old  and  blind  for  13  years,  told  a 
Daily  E.xpress  reporter  this  month  that  he  is 
helping  to  dig  the  foundations  of  an  unemployed 
men’s  club  to  prove  ”  a  blind  man  can  be  some¬ 
thing  more  tlian  a  useless  hulk.”  ”  I  like  to 
occu]‘)y  my  mind  and  body,  and  digging  is 
grand  medicine.  When  the  foundations  are 
finished  I  intend  to  make  myself  useful  with  a 
hammer.” 

A  Blind  Golfer. — Dr.  W.  H.  J.  Oxenham, 
totally  blind  osteopath  of  Brighton  and  London, 
will  probably  accept  the  invitation  he  has 
received  to  play  exhibition  golf  in  America  on 
behalf  of  blind  charities.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  West  Hove  Golf  Club  for  five 
years,  with  a  handicap  of  20. 

Up  to  five  years  ago  he  had  never  handled  a 
club.  Then,  meeting  a  doctor  friend  as  the 
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By  kin.l  peniiission  nf  the  “  Torquay  T imes." 

The  Successful  Choir  of  Court  Grange  School. 


latter  was  leaving  a 
golf  course,  he  re- 
rnarked,  “  I’d  like  to 
have  a  smack  ot  tlic 
ball.”  He  received  ;i 
few  instructions  from 
his  friend,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  hole  out  in 
a  bogey  four  !  So  he 
joined  the  West  Hove 
Club. 

Only  two  concessions 
are  allowed  him.  Being 
an  o s t e o ]■) a t h ,  his 
fingers  must  be  guarded 
from  injury.  So  he 
may  lift  from  a  bank 
or  other  abnormal  lie 
without  penalty . 

Secondly,  once  he  has 
reached  the  green  he 
is  assumed  to  have  holed  out  in  two  putts  ; 
this  means  that  only  two  putts  go  down  on  his 
score  card,  no  matter  how  many  putts  he 
actually  takes. 

Court  Grange  School  Successes. — At  the 

Musical  Festival  held  at  Torquay  from  May  13th 
to  the  2Tst,  Court  Grange  School  for  Blind 
Children  were  successful  in  the  following 
classes  : 

Class  I. — Junior  School  Choirs.  Honours,  with 
S8  per  cent,  marks,  and  2nd  place,  being  one  mark 
behind  the  winning  choir.  Nine  choirs  competed. 

Class  6. — Small  School  Choirs.  Open.  Honours  > 
with  87.5  per  cent,  marks,  and  ist  place.  Four 
choirs  competed. 

Mr.  Leslie  Woodgate,  the  B.B.C.  conductor, 
was  the  adjudicator. 

In  the  elocution  class  for  girls  under  10  years,  Maisie 
Brown  gained  Honours  with  85  per  cent,  marics,  and 
3rd  place  out  of  105  entrants. 

In  the  class  for  boys  under  10  years,  Edward 
Whatford  gained  the  only  Honours  mark  awarded, 
with  85  per  cent.,  and  ist  place  out  of  33  entrants. 

Herbert  Thorpe,  who  is  12,  gained  the  ist  place  with 
81  per  cent,  marks  in  the  class  for  boys  under  15. 

At  the  final  conceit  on  May  21st,  the  Court 
Grange  children  provided  two  of  the  items.  Tlie 
choir  sang  ”  Green  Fields  of  England  ”  (Leslie 
Woodgate),  and  ‘‘  Will  you  walk  a  little  faster  ?  ” 
(McDonald),  the  songs  which  gained  for  them 
the  first  place  in  Class  6  ;  and  Edward  Whatford 
recited  ”  My  Dog.” 

Another  BliniJ  Mus.Bac. — A  heartening  exam¬ 
ple  of  pluck  and  determination  is  revealed  in  the 
career  of  Mr.  John  Martin,  on  whom  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Durham  has  just  conferred  the 
Mus.Bac.  degree.  Mr.  Martin  began  his  musical 


studies  with  a  local  blind  organist  whilst  a  pupil 
at  the  Thomasson  Memorial  School,  Bolton.  On 
leaving  school,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  Bolton  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  in  due 
course  qualifying  as  a  journeyman.  Working 
in  his  spare  time  with  a  seeing  teacher  possess¬ 
ing  no  knowledge  of  Braille,  he  gained  the 
diplomas  A.T.C.L.,  A.Mus.,T.C.L.,  L.T.C.L.,  and 
L.R.A.M.  In  1921  he  was  appointed  Home 
Teacher  to  the  Bolton  Institution  and  Supply 
Music  Teacher  to  his  old  school,  posts  he  still 
holds.  Two  years  later  he  took  his  A.R.C.M., 
teaching  diploma,  a  previous  application  having 
been  refused  on  the  ground  that  no  lilind  person 
had  before  sat  for  this  examination.  Having 
matriculated  in  1924  in  preparation  for  the 
Mus.Bac.,  Mr.  Martin’s  further  studies  for  the 
degree  were  interrupted  in  order  to  take  the 
Home  Teachers’  Examination,  and  later  by  a 
period  of  ill-health.  In  1931  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
Bolton,  a  position  he  still  occupies,  and  it  was 
not  until  two  years  afterwards  that  he  was  in  a 
position  to  resume  a  course  of  study  now  so 
deservedly  crowned  with  long-deferred  success. 
His  achievement  is  all  the  more  creditable  in  that 
the  coaching  provided  by  Dr.  Leonard  March 
had,  perforce,  to  be  carried  on  by  correspondence 
from  Brighton  owing  to  the  onerous  nature  of 
Mr.  Martin’s  duties  in  Bolton. 

Blind  Composer’s  “  Masque  ”  Broadcast. — 

“  The  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale,”  a  masque  with  music 
by  Fred  Emery,  was  produced  in  the  B.B.C. 
television  programme  on  May  17th.  Mr.  Emery, 
who  took  his  Mus.Bac.  degree  in  1936,  was 
trained  at  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  and 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
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ANNUAL  BRAILLE  READING  COMPETITION 


The  sixteenth  Annual  " E.  W.  Austin ” 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  was 
held  on  May  28th  at  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  Westminster. 
There  were  117  entries  for  the  various  classes 
—a  record  number.  At  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  tests,  which  were  held  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  each  of  the  eight  judges  gave  a  full  and 
considered  criticism  of  the  readings.  This 
valuable  help  is  very  much  appreciated  by 
the  competitors,  of  whom  eighteen  were 
selected  to  read  in  the  Finals  when  Miss 
Helena  Moore,  Miss  Mabel  Gulick  and  Mr. 
L.  A.  G.  Strong  had  most  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  adjudicators,  at  the  Central  Hall. 

The  Hall  was  full,  and  amongst  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  nearly  all  the  morning  competitors 
with  their  friends. 

The  Chairman,  Lord  Blanesburgh,  opened 
the  proceedings  and  expressed  regrets  at  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray,  who  had  had  to  cancel  all  engage¬ 
ments  owing  to  a  severe  chill.  He  em¬ 
phasised  the  great  help  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray  had  given  in  building  up  the  success 
of  these  Reading  Competitions  ;  he  had 
attended  the  first  meeting  in  1920  and  had 
been  most  constant  in  acting  as  adjudicator 
and  adviser  on  many  subsequent  occasions. 
Lord  Blanesburgh  thanked  the  Library’s 
voluntary  writers,  many  of  whom  were 
present,  for  their  invaluable  help  ;  it  was 
their  untiring  work  in  transcribing  books 
from  print  into  Braille  type,  which  enabled 
the  Library  to  give  the  readers  the  be,st  books 
in  all  classes  of  literature. 

Class  B  was  the  first  to  enter  the  lists  ;  the 
passages  selected  were  from  “  The  Tea  Shop,” 
by  J.  B.  Priestley,  and  “Julian  Grenfell,”  by 
Maurice  Baring.  Both  were  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  passages,  but  all  three  competitors  read 
them  delightfully.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Harry  Booth,  the  second  and 
third  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Turley  and  Miss  Rose 
Pilgrim  respectively. 

Class  A,  in  competition  for  the  “  Blanes¬ 
burgh  ”  Cup,  read  "  Bulls,”  by  Rose  Mac¬ 
aulay,  and  some  verses  from  V.  Sackville- 
West’s  “  The  Land.”  Mr.  Robert  Bridger 
did  full  justice  to  both  passages  and  one  felt 
that  he  derived  as  much  pleasure  and  amuse- 
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ment  out  of  the  reading  as  did  the  audience  in 
listening  to  him.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Oldring  was 
a  close  second,  with  Mr.  Garrett  third. 

An  extract  from  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost  ” 
was  chosen  for  the  Open  Event  this  year  and 
it  was  extremely  interesting  to  note  the 
different  interpretations  of  the  three  com¬ 
petitors.  Miss  Hazel  Winter  won  the  Cup, 
and  to  quote  Mr.  L.  A.  G.  Strong — “  her 
rendering  was  intelligent  and  sensitive  with 
excellent  variety.”  The  Rev.  Arthur  Lloyd 
was  placed  second.  Miss  Doris  Ivens  third, 
with  Mr.  Oke  runner-up. 

Next  came  the  children,  whose  reading  was 
particularly  good.  The  Challenge  Shield 
again  went  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  ; 
it  was  won  this  year  by  Muriel  Easter,  who 
was  also  given  a  small  silver  cup  as  a  memento. 
She  read  an  extract  from  “  Memoirs  of  a 
Fox-hunting  Man,”  by  S.  Sassoon,  and 
“  Lone  Dog,”  by  Irene  McLeod.  Dorothy 
Jones,  from  Francis  Avenue  School,  South- 
sea,  was  second,  and  Haze-1  Watson,  of  Elm 
Court  L.C.C.  School,  was  runner-up.  The 
girls  were  followed  by  Ernest  Joyce,  of  Lin¬ 
den  Lodge  L.C.C.  School,  and  Ronald  Johns¬ 
ton,  of  the  Normal  College,  who  came  in 
second,  whilst  Michael  Reordan,  of  Linden 
Lodge  School,  was  a  runner-up.  Great 
amusement  was  cau.sed  through  the  dubious 
pronunciation  of  the  name  of  “  Cicero.” 
Ernest  Joyce,  however,  did  not  hesitate  and 
thus  won  loud  applause. 

The  Mid- Juniors  then  took  the  floor  and 
all  read  charmingly.  The  pieces  chosen  were 
a  short  extract  from  Dickens’s  “  David 
Copperfield,”  and  “  The  Sea  Boy,”  by  Walter 
de  la  Mare.  Douglas  Burchell,  of  the  Normal 
College,  was  first  in  this  class  ;  Elizabeth 
Viney,  Swiss  Cottage  School,  second  ;  and 
Eunice  Woodget,  of  the  Normal  College, 
third. 

The  two  prize-winners  in  the  Class  for 
those  under  nine  were  Jean  Chennell  and  yet 
another  pupil  from  the  Normal  College, 
Michael  Sparrow,  both  of  whom  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  reading  of  “  The 
Palace  of  Tears  ”  (Anon.),  and  “  Jim  at  the 
Corner,”  by  Eleanor  Far  jeon. 

Mr.  L.  A.  G.  Strong  announced  the  results 
and  gave  the  comments  of  the  judges.  He 
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testified  to  the  high  standard  of  reading,  con¬ 
gratulating  the  competitors  on  the  ease  and 
fluency  with  which  they  had  read  the  difficult 
passages. 

The  prizes  and  cups  were  presented  by 
Constance  Lady  Thomson.  An  anonymous 
donor  had  given  a  box  of  chocolates  to  be 
added  to  the  prizes  won  by  each  of  the  eleven 
successful  juniors. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the 
Judges  and  all  those  who  had  helped  to  make 
the  day  so  successful,  with  special  reference 
to  the  value  of  the  Library’s  work,  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  after  which  all 
adjourned  to  the  Library,  where  tea  was 
served. 

The  Reading  Competition  is  truly  the  Red 
Letter  Day  of  the  Library’s  year. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS  FOR 

THE  BLIND  (Inc.) 

MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  EXECUTIVE 


The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Executive 
held  on  Friday,  6th  May,  1938,  at 
257/8,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London,  W.  i,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper. 

National  Advertising.^ — In  connection 
with  the  National  Poster  about  to  be  issued 
by  the  Association,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  all  members  of  the  Association  to 
receive  a  supply  of  both  quad  crown 
posters  and  window  bills,  the  allocation  being 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  workers 
or  homeworkers  employed  by  each  member 
Institution. 

Annual  General  Meeting. — Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  Annual  General 
Meeting,  which  will  be  held,  by  kind  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on 
Friday,  ist  July,  1938,  at  their  newly  erected 
Workshops,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury 
Park,  London,  N.W.  6.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  at  11.30  a.m.,  and  in  the  afternoon 
facilities  will  be  provided  for  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  new  Workshops. 

Co-ordination  Between  Training  and 
Trading  Centres. — The  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  was  approved  by  the  Executive 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  copies  to 
be  circulated  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  to  all  Local 
Authorities  as  soon  as  it  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  College  of  Teachers.  This 
report  will  later  appear  in  the  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  and  the  New  Beacon. 


Joint  Committee — National  League  of 
THE  Blind  and  the  N.A.W.B. — This  Com¬ 
mittee  met  on  the  25th  March  last  to  con¬ 
sider  the  rates  of  wages  in  industries  other 
than  those  governed  by  Trade  Board  rates. 
The  question  was  referred  to  a  special  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Association,  who  will  be 
required  to  collect  the  necessary  information 
on  this  subject.  The  Joint  Committee  also 
recommended  two  weeks’  holiday  with  pay, 
apart  from  Bank  Holidays,  for  all  blind 
workshop  employees.  This  recommendation 
was  approved  by  the  Executive. 

Factories  Act,  1937. — The  provisions  of 
the  Factories  Act,  1937,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
likely  to  affect  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
were  outlined  as  follows  : — 

1.  Section  2  :  The  cubic  feet  per  person 
has  been  increased  from  250  to  400  ;  a 
concession  will  be  made  to  existing  factories 
during  the  next  five  years,  however,  where 
the  cubic  feet  does  not  exceed  250.  If  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time  effective  and 
suitable  mechanical  ventilation  has  been 
provided,  the  period  may  be  extended  for  a 
further  five  years. 

2.  Sections  12-16  :  Additional  safeguards 
are  needed  in  connection  with  mechanical 
devices. 

3.  Section  22  :  Inspection  of  lifts,  etc., 
must  be  undertaken  every  six  months,  and 
the  report  must  be  recorded  in  the  General 
Register. 

4.  Section  34  :  A  new  certificate  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Local  Authority  cover¬ 
ing  the  provision  of  adequate  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire,  and  a  copy  should  be  attached 
to  the  General  Register. 
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5.  Section  36  :  All  exit  doors  should 
open  outwards.  Where  doors  open  on  to  a 
corridor  from  any  room  in  which  more  than 
ten  persons  are  employed,  they  must  open 
outwards. 

£xit  doors  and  windows  for  use  in  case  of 
fire  must  be  conspicuously  marked  in  red 
letters. 

6.  Section  41  ;  An  adequate  supply  of 
drinking  water  must  be  provided,  and 
drinking  vessels  must  be  available. 

7.  Section  43  :  Accommodation  for  cloth¬ 
ing  must  be  provided,  and  provision  of 
suitable  arrangements  for  drying  wet  clothes. 

8.  Section  45  :  First-aid  boxes  must  be 
provided  for  every  150  workers,  and  should 
be  in  charge  of  a  responsible  person  who  is 
always  available.  Where  more  than  50  per¬ 
sons  are  employed,  the  person  in  charge 
must  be  trained  in  first-aid  treatment. 

9.  Section  53  ;  Underground  rooms ,  i.e. 
rooms  in  which  half  or  more  than  half  the 
height  is  below  ground  or  street  level,  and 
which  are  used  for  factory  purposes,  are 
prohibited  if  the  district  Inspector  of 
Factories  certifies  that  such  rooms  are 
unsuitable. 

Underground  rooms  at  present  in  use 
may  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  provided  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  that 
the  rooms  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  used  as  regards  construction, 
height,  light  and  ventilation,  or  on  hygienic 
grounds,  or  on  the  grounds  that  adequate 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  are  provided. 

PERSONALIA 

In  the  Birthday  Honours,  Mrs.  F.  A.  V. 
Chaplin-Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Massage 
Department  and  School  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  the  Alfred  Eichholz 
Memorial  Clinic  and  Institute  of  Massage 
and  Physiotherapy  by  the  Blind  and  of 
the  Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Mas¬ 
seurs,  has  been  awarded  the  O.B.E.  We 
offer  our  sincerest  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Chaplin-Hall.  She  has  ever  been  the  most 
loyal  friend  and  experienced  helper  of  blind 
masseurs  and  masseuses,  from  the  time 
they  first  enter  the  Massage  School  to  when 
they  are  established  in  practice,  and  hundreds 
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of  letters  from  massage  students  and  practi¬ 
tioners,  extending  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  have  testified  to  the  thoroughness, 
the  sincerity,  and  the  kindliness  which  have 
always  characterised  her  work.  By  a  for¬ 
tunate  coincidence,  Mrs.  Chaplin-Hall  figures 
very  happily  in  this  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  in  the  centre  of  the  photograph, 
reproduced  on  page  145,  of  the  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses  who  took  part  with  Mr. 
F.  Grisewood  in  a  Spelling  Bee. 

*  *  Hs 

We  also  offer  our  heartiest  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Hedger,  Superintendent 
and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
who  has  been  awarded  the  M.B.E.,  and  to 
Mr.  E.  R.  H.  Glew,  who  has  also  been 
awarded  the  M.B.E.  for  services  to  blinded 
ex-Service  men  in  Australia. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  F.  Herbert,  formerly  Hon. 
Secretary,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely  Society  for  the  Blind,  in  succession 
to  the  late  Alderman  H.  F.  M.  Peatling. 

A  blind  woman,  Mrs.  Moore,  of  Kelvedon, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Essex  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Sisterhoods,  at  Colchester,  last 
month. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  H.  Every,  Torquay,  has  been 
elected  Vice-President  and  Hon.  Treasurer 
of  the  Devon  County  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  W.  Scorah,  the  blind  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  Aldford  Parish  Church,  is  to 
retire  in  June.  He  has  been  associated  with 
the  Church  for  fifty-nine  years  and  has 
served  under  five  Rectors.  One  of  his  chief 
hobbies  is  carpentry,  and  when  the  organ  was 
transferred  from  the  north  to  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  he  did  most  of  the  work  him¬ 
self.  When  he  discovered  recently  that  the 
electric  blower  of  the  organ  was  affected  by 
damp,  he  overcame  the  difficulty  by  arrang¬ 
ing  that  the  air  should  be  drawn  from  the 
electrically  heated  interior  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Scorah  received  a  presentation  when 
he  celebrated  his  jubilee  as  organist  in  1929. 

♦  *  * 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded 
annually  in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
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“  outstanding  achievements  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of 
vision,”  will  be  presented  this  year  to  Dr. 
Ellice  M.  Alger,  of  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Alger  was  selected  for  this  honour  by  the 
Association  for  Research  in  Ophthalmology 
in  co-operation  with  the  St.  Louis  Society 
for  the  Blind,  through  which  the  medal  is 
offered  by  Mr.  Leslie  Dana  of  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Alger  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1915, 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  he  has  served  continuously 
on  its  Board  of  Directors.  The  inscription 
on  the  1938  Leslie  Dana  Medal  refers  to 
Dr.  Alger  as  “A  Pioneer  in  Sight  Conser¬ 
vation — Wise,  Understanding  and  Sympa¬ 
thetic  Counsellor.”  Dr.  Alger  is  67  years 
old.  Lor  nearly  twenty-five  years  he  has 
been  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  at  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  affili¬ 
ated  with  Columbia  University,  and  surgeon 
to  its  hospital.  He  is  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Section  on  Ophthalmology  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Ameri¬ 
can  Ophthalmological  Society,  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  Association  for  Re¬ 
search  in  Ophthalmology,  and  the  New  York 
Ophthalmological  Society. 

*  *  * 

The  following  appointments,  in  addition 
to  those  announced  in  last  month’s  issue,  of 
Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  and  Sub-Committees  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
have  been  made  : — 

Industries  Committee. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Lt.-Col.  E.  T.  Wright, 

D.S.O.,  O.B.E. 

Music  Suh-Committee. 

Chairman  :  Ernest  Whitfield,  b.sc.,  ph.d. 

Revenue  Suh-Committee. 

Chairman  :  The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy, 

P.C.,  K.C. 

Sound  Recording  Selection  Sub-Committee. 
Chairman  :  Major  John  Hay  Beith,  c.b.e., 

M.C. 

Publications  Advisory  Committee. 

Chairman  ;  The  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam, 

F.R.HIST.S. 

Vice-Chairman :  E.  G.  Dowdell,  m.a., 

D.PHIL. 


OORRBPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Moon  Writing  Appliances. 

Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
that  appeared  in  your  magazine  concerning 
machines  for  writing  Moon  type,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  points  upon  which  I  should 
like  to  comment. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known 
that  Dr.  Moon  himself  supplied  a  writing- 
frame  with  rectangular  holes  in  which  to 
form  the  letters.  My  mother  bought  me 
one  in  1881,  when  I  was  a  boy  of  seven,  and 
I  still  have  it.  The  ”  cells  ”  are  squares,  with 
the  corners  rounded,  and  the  lower  plate  of 
the  guide  has  grooves  running  from  end  to 
end.  Dr.  Moon  himself  could  write  beauti¬ 
fully  on  this  apparatus,  but  I  never  achieved 
anything  like  perfection,  though  my  writing 
was  readable.  I  think  a  seeing  person,  and 
perhaps  one  who  had  seen,  might  be  able  to 
do  som.ething  with  it,  but  I  doubt  if  one 
blind  from  childhood  could  use  it. 

As  to  the  Moon  typewriter,  whether  it  was 
Dr.  Moon’s  invention  I  cannot  say,  but  it 
was  not  he  who  put  it  on  the  market,  since 
his  death  occurred  in  the  eighteen  nineties, 
though  I  forget  in  what  year,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  the  writer  appeared  in  1912  ;  I  saw  it 
at  the  Blind  Conference  in  1914,  and  thought 
it  too  slow  and  costly  to  be  of  much  use. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  statement  that  there 
would  be  very  little  demand  for  a  Moon 
writer,  but  I  feel  that  the  class  to  whom  it 
would  be  of  most  benefit  is  the  deaf-blind, 
as  correspondence  means  more  to  them  than 
even  to  those  who  are  blind  only.  Being 
deeply  interested  in  those  doubly-handi¬ 
capped  people,  I  have  from  time  to  time 
raised  the  question  of  a  writer  of  this 
system,  which  many  of  them  use  exclusively 
and  so  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  enjoyed 
by  their  Braille-reading  fellows.  It  is  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  there  seems 
so  little  hope  of  anything  being  devised. 

Yours,  etc., 
Hubert  G.  Oke. 

[The  frame  referred  to  by  Mr.  Oke,  of  which  there  is 
a  sample  in  the  Institute’s  Museum,  has  been  examined  * 
by  the  Institute’s  experts  and,  in  their  opinion,  was 
designed  for  writing  lo-point  Braille  and  not  Moon. 
It  is  not  suitable  for  the  latter  purpose. — ED.] 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of : — 

Thomas  Costigan,  of  Stoneycroft,  who 
for  more  than  40  years  taught  Arts  and 
Crafts  at  the  Catholic  Blind  Asylum,  Liver¬ 
pool. 

James  R.  Quin,  Superintendent  of  Hull 
and  East  Riding  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
aged  39. 

Mrs.  F.  Alfred  Currey,  a  most  esteemed 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  She  was  a  generous 
subscriber  to  its  funds,  and  on  what  she 
called  her  “  Flower  Mission  ”  she  provided 
the  Institute  regularly  with  flowers. 

W.  Moir  Scott,  J.P.,  aged  52,  a  provincial 
personality  in  the  Dundee  jute  industry  and 
in  the  public  service  of  the  city.  He  had 
been  a  Director  of  the  Royal  Dundee 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Charlotte  Slaughter,  Secretary 
for  several  years  of  the  Worthing  Society  for 
Befriending  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Vitruvius  Harold  Wyatt  Wingrave, 

a  noted  pathologist  and  archaeologist, 
aged  80.  He  was  a  martyr  to  science  ;  at 
the  height  of  his  career  he  became,  as  a 
result  of  his  work,  totally  deaf,  partially 
blind  and  partially  paralysed.  Despite  this 
tremendous  handicap,  he  continued  his 
medical  duties  and  concentrated  on  research 
into  the  connection  between  tuberculosis 
and  nasal  disease. 

Charles  de  Faye  Filleul,  of  South¬ 
ampton,  aged  50.  Formerly  conductor 
of  the  Southampton  Brotherhood  Male 
Voice  Choir,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  on 
account  of  increasing  blindness,  but  thence¬ 
forth  served  the  choir  as  a  chorister.  As  a 
mark  of  appreciation  of  his  work,  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Brotherhood 
and  Life  President  of  the  Choir. 


In  an  Obituary  note  in  last  month's 
issue,  the  age  of  the  late  Miss  Esther 
McNamara  was  erroneously  given  as  76 
years ;  this  should  have  been  50  years. 
We  very  much  regret  the  error. 


RFACON 

REVUWS 

REPORTS 

Home. 

Dalvey  Correspondence  College. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Report  of 
the  College  a  new  literary  quarterly,  “  The 
Pioneer,”  has  been- produced  by  the  College 
and  is  proving  a  popular  innovation.  Its 
literary  competitions  are  specially  successful 
and  stimulate  wide-spread  interest.  Several 
members  of  the  College  who  have  taken  its 
literary  courses  have  had  articles  accepted 
for  publication  by  inkprint  periodicals,  and 
one  student  who  had  never  attended  any 
school  nor  received  any  systematic  education 
before  his  enrolment  has  now  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  London. 

Imperial. 

Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  North 
Adelaide. 

Like  Mount  Lavinia,  the  Royal  Institution, 
North  Adelaide,  is  able  in  its  Report  for 
1936-37  to  record  a  gift  from  Lord  Nuffield, 
whose  generous  donation  of  £1,000  has 
enabled  the  Governing  Board  to  set  aside  a 
sum  to  augment  its  payments  to  married 
learners  on  admission  to  the  Institution. 
It  is  satisfactory  that  the  Institution  can 
record  an  increase  of  nearly  £1,600  in  its 
sales  of  goods  during  the  year,  as  well  as  an 
increase  of  Government  Grant  from  £1,500 
to  £2,250. 

Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1936  gives  an 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  from  its 
very  small  beginnings  in  1914,  when  four 
pupils  were  enrolled,  through  many  difficult 
years  until  to-day,  when  the  numbers  on  the 
Roll  are  88  ;  ”  Enthusiasm  for  the  cause  has 
never  wavered  and  somehow  from  somewhere 
the  necessary  funds  came  and  the  work  went 
on.”  The  Institute  cannot  yet  offer  residen¬ 
tial  accommodation  to  those  over  18  years 
of  age,  and  there  is  no  playground  for  the 
children,  but  these  are  two  defects  which 
those  in  authority  are  determined  to  remedy 
in  the  near  future,  and  a  site  for  the  purpose 
has  already  been  acquired. 
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Foreign. 

Braille  Institute  of  America. 

The  Report  for  1936-37  shows  that  the 
Institute,  in  addition  to  its  work  as  a  print¬ 
ing  house  of  Braille  and  Moon  (the  latter 
chiefly  in  connection  with  its  monthly 
magazine  The  New  Moon)  has  a  Bureau  of 
Social  Welfare,  mainly,  though  not  entirely, 
confined  to  the  blind  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
bureau  for  the  placement  of  the  blind,  and  a 
Free  Circulating  Library.  The  Library  is 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  Talking 
Book  records  in  Southern  California  and 
Arizona  in  addition  to  its  work  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  books  in  embossed 
type.  A  publicity  campaign  to  call  attention 
to  the  white  stick,  which  by  law  gives  the 
blind  a  right  of  way  in  California,  was  con¬ 
ducted  during  1936.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Institute  is  engaged,  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Printing  House,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new  Braille  dictionary  in  thirty 
volumes. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

The  President’s  Report  for  1936  deals  very 
briefly  with  a  very  wide  field  of  activity. 
Plans  for  social  welfare  activities  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Foundation  in  co-operation 
with  the  Government  in  twenty  states  of 
the  Union,  intensive  surveys  of  the  blind 
population  have  been  conducted  in  South 
Carolina,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Nebraska,  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Southern  and  Western  states  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  blind,  and  special 
surveys  have  been  made  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  a  vast  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
Foundation’s  Talking  Books  scheme  which 
has  employed  200  people  throughout  the 
year,  the  Committee  on  Statistics  for  the 
Blind  has  continued  its  valuable  work  in  the 
interests  of  blindness  prevention  (in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness),  wireless  sets  have 
been  distributed,  500  Braille  typewriters 
manufactured  and  sold,  and  information  on 
work  for  the  blind  imparted  to  many 
enquirers. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 

The  Fiftieth  Annual  Report,  for  1936-37,  is 
an  impressive  publication,  beautifully  printed 


and  illustrated.  The  photographs  of  the 
school  buildings,  set  as  they  are  in  well- 
wooded  grounds,  of  the  swimming-pool  and 
the  gymnasium,  would  make  many  English 
teachers  envious.  The  school  accommo¬ 
dates  160  pupils,  of  whom  98  are  boys,  and 
there  is  a  staff  of  25  teachers,  so  that  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  for  the  specially  gifted  or 
specially  backward  should  be  possible.  A 
class  in  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick, 
and  a  course  in  Junior  Business  Training, 
were  among  the  new  enterprises  of  the  year, 
while  instruction  in  Radio  Theory  and 
Practice  has  also  been  a  novelty  in  the 
curriculum. 

ANNOUNdMlNIS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

Organ  :  s.  d. 

15.804  Archer,  J.  Stuart.  Berceuse  in  A  .  .  o  4 
15,752  Stanford,  C.  V.  Six  Short  Preludes  and 

Postludes,  Second  Set,  Op.  105  .  .  on 

Harmonium  : 

15.805  Massenet,  J.  Meditation,  from 

“  Thais  ”  (arr.  by  J.  Anschiitz)  .  .  04 

Piano  : 

15.808  Belton,  J.  Down  the  Mall  .  .  .  .  04 

15.817  Dunhill,  T.  F.  Technique  and  Style 

(Album  of  Studies)  .  .  .  .  ..07 

15.814  German,  Ed.  Three  Dances  fi'om  the 

Music  to  “  Henry  VUI  ”  .  .  ..07 

15.818  KetMbe3^  A.  W.  In  a  Fairy  Realm, 

Suite  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  on 

15.813  Lincke,  P.  On  the  Bosphorus  (Turkish 

Intermezzo)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15,812  Thomas,  D.  L.  Quivery  Quavers  .  .  04 

15.809  Zamecnik,  J.  S.  China  Doll  Parade.  .  o  4 

Dance  : 

15,826  Gay,  N.,  and  Furber,  D.  The  Lambeth 

Walk . 04 

15.823  Ingraham,  R.,  and  Tobias,  H.  On  the 

Sunny  Side  of  the  Rockies,  Song- 
W altz  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.824  Jerome,  Byron  and  Kent.  Mama,  I 

Wanna  Make  Rhythm,  Song  Fox- 
Trot  . .  . .  . .  . •  ..04 

15.825  Robin,  L.,  and  Rainger,  R.  Thanks  for 

the  Memory,  Song  Fox-  Trot .  .  .  .  04 

Songs  : 

15.810  Buck,  Vera.  To  My  Lady,  G  ;  D — o  4 
15,816  Gounod.  The  Sands  of  Time  are 

Sinking  (Sacred),  C  :  C — C^.  .  ..04 

15.811  Ireland,  J.  Hope  the  Hornblower,  G  : 

D— El . 04 

15.806  McCall,  J.  P.  Old  Kettledrum,  C  ; 

C— FA  .  .  .  .  . . 0.5 

15.807  Murray,  Alan.  The  Fiddler,  B  flat  : 

Bi— FA  ..05 

15.815  Purcell.  “  How  Delightful’s  the  Life,” 

and  ”  .4h  !  How  Pleasant,”  Medium 
Voice  :  C — ^E^  .  .  .  .  ..04 
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BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

All  the  following  books  are  available  in  Cloth  Boards  at 
IS.  bd.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Educational — English  :  s.  d. 

15,791  Poems  and  Jingles  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
being  Books  i,  2  and  3  of  the  Pupils’ 

Books  in  a  Speech  Training  Course, 

“  Clear  Speaking,”  by  Florence  Pope, 
edited  by  A.  Rita  Kaye.  S.E.B. 
Intermediate  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  P42  .  .  .  .  . .  ..46 

Fiction  : 

15.737-15. 741  Wrecker,  The,  by  R.  L. 

Stevenson  and  I.loyd  Osbourne. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  5  Vols.  F329  . .  6  6 

15,660-15,666  Quo  Vadis,  by  Henrj'-  Sienkie- 
wicz.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  7  Vols.  F^bb  6  9 

Fiction,  Etc. — Juvenile  : 

15.789-15.790  Tattle  Black  Ant,  by  Alice  Gall 
and  Fleming  Crew.  Uncontracted 
Braille,  Large  size.  Interlined,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Character .  2  Vols.  Fgj  .  .  50 

15.785  Stories  for  Girls  of  To-day,  by  Various 
Authors.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  F58..  6  9 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

15.742-15.744  Reciter’s  Treasury  of  Scenes  and 
Poems,  The.  compiled  and  edited  by 
Ernest  Guy  Pertwee.  .S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

.  .  3  Vols.  F155  . 53 

Religious  and  Devotional — Holy  Scriptures  : 

15.599  New  Testament,  The,  Revised  Version  : 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  S.E.B. 

I ntermediate  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  F58  .  .  .  .  ..69 

Religious  Works  : 

15.713-15.714  In  Green  Pastures,  by  J.  R. 

Miller.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols.  FT  16  8  o 

Science  : 

15,728-15,732  Hundred  Years  of  Psychologv, 

A  (1833-1933).  by  J.  C.  Flugel. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  5  Vols.  F332  .  .  6  6 

15,727  Round  the  World  in  Folk  Tales, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Rachel  M. 
Fleming.  S.E.B.  '  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  F'41  .  .  46 

15.715-15.717  Survival  of  Man,  The,  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

F207  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  ..70 

Travel  and  Topography  : 

15.733-15.736  Forbidden  Journey,  by  Ella  K. 

Maillart.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 

F239  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..60 

15.776-15,778  Path  to  Rome,  The,  by  Hilaire 
Belloc.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols.  Fzib  7  3 

Braille  Christmas  Annuals  for  1934  and  1937. 

(Catalogue  numbers  12,903  and  15,511.) 

A  number  of  copies  of  these  Annuals,  full  of  good 
stories,  articles,  etc.,  can  now  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.  i,  at  half  price — 3d.  net. 


MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  ndt.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during 
the  month  : — 

Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

4,097-4,102  The  Autobiography  of  a  Super 
Tramp,  by  W.  H.  Davies.  6  Vols. 
{Limited,  Edition)  .  .  .  .  ..56 

{British  Customers)  .  .  .  .  ..2b 

4.1113-5  The  Bridge  of  San  I^uis  Rey,  by  T.  N. 

Wilder.  3  Vols.  {Limited  Edition)  5  6' 

{British  Customers)  .  .  .  .  ..26 

4,106-9  The  Squeaker,  by  Edgar  Wallace. 

4  Vols.  {Limited  Edition)  ..  ..56 

{British  Customers)  ..  ..  ..26 

LETTERPRESS  BOOKS. 

“THE  FIRST  SEVENTY  YEARS.” 

A  History  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
1866-1936. 

By  Mary  G.  Thomas. 

With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Viscount  Cobham, 
Chairman  of  the  Governors 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 

Published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
price  2s.  6d.  net,  postage  3|d. 

{see  review  on  page  158). 

“  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND.” 

{Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
oj  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.) 

Specially  offered  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  to  persons  concerned  with  or  engaged  in  educating 
blind  children,  at 

2s.  6d.  net  per  copy,  plus  6d.  postage. 

Order  at  once  from  the  Secretary-General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  i.  Orders  should  be  marked  “  Education 
Report — Special  Offer.” 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  :  Vols. 

Steel,  F.  A.  Garden  of  Fidelity.  .  . .  .  ,  4 

Classics  ; 

Collins,  C.  W.  Plato  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Nunn,  H.  V.  P.  Ecclesiastical  Latin  .  .  .  .  4 

English  Literature  : 

Mattheissen,  F.  O.  Achievement  of  T.  S. 

Eliot  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

History  : 

Campbell,  G.  A.  The  Knights  Templars  .  .  5 

Guedalla,  P.  The  Hundred  Years  . .  .  .  4 

Law  ; 

Anson,  Sir  W.  Law  of  Contract.  (1937 
Edition,  Edited  by  J.  C.  Miles  and  J.  1,. 
Brierley)  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  8 

Modern  Languages  : 

Maistre,  X.  de.  Voyage  Autour  de  ma  Chambre 
(With  Notes  and  Voc.  by  J.  Buee)  .  .  .  .  2 

Psychology  : 

Bradby,  M.  K.  Logic  of  the  Unconscious 


Mind  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Sports  : 

Fairbairn,  B.  Secrets  of  Successful  Rowing  . .  2 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Barnes,  W.  E.  The  Psalms  (Westminster  Com¬ 
mentary)  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  15 

Parry,  R.  St.  J.  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  6 
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TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Committee, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 

Committee. 

Fiction  :  Records. 

Herbert,  A.  P.  Holy  Deadlock  .  .  .  .  14 

Non-Fiction  : 

Churchill,  Winston,  World  Crisis,  Part  III  .  .  17 

King-Hall,  S.  The  World  Since  the  War  .  .  4 

Bible  : 

Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

H.M.V.  : 

Colloquial  French  for  the  English  (with  Braille 
translation)  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  15 

Talking  Books  recorded  in  America. 

Johnson,  Mary.  By  Order  of  the  Company  . .  20 

Kyne,  Peter  B.  Never  the  Twain  Shall  Meet  .  .  15 

Leacock,  S.  Nonsense  Novels  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

London,  Jack.  The  Sea  Wolf  .  .  .  .  .  .  19 

Sabatini,  R.  Captain  Blood  .  .  .  .  .  .  19 

Tarkington,  B.  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  18 

Non-Fiction  : 
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WANTED— “  HANDY  ANDY,”  Vol.  I. 

The  Library  is  very  anxious  to  obtain  one  or  two 
copies  in  Braille  type  of  volume  one  of  ‘‘  Handy 
Andy,”  by  S.  I.over.  The  book  is  now  out  of  print 
and  volumes  cannot  be  purchased.  It  would  be  very 
much  appreciated  if  anyone  could  supply  the  odd 
volumes  in  order  to  make  the  Library  copies  complete. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  JULY,  1938. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  the  annual  value  of  £^o,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  July,  and  Monday, 
the  4th  of  July.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
mu^  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  It  is 
desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  on  or  before 
Saturday,  the  i8th  of  June,  so  that  the  candidates’ 
names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 

The  Gardner  Trustees  wish  it  to  be  known  that  the 
standard  of  knowledge,  as  displayed  in  answers  to  the 
History  questions,  has  been  distinctly  low  at  recent 
examinations  They  regard  this  subject  as  being  of 
great  importance  and  they  will  be  unable  to  award 
scholarships  to  candidates  who  are  inadequately 
prepared. 


VACANCIES,  31st  MAY,  1938. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  •  .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  i 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

St.  Leonard’s  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  — 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  .  .  .  .  •  •  ■  •  2 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  3 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  6 
(3  applications  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

( Applications  for  A  utumn  School  Journey 
Parties  can  now  be  received.) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E. 5  .  .  .  .  ■  .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  3 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  ;  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


LINDSEY  (LINCOLNSHIRE)  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  following  posts  on 
the  staff  of  the  Lindsey  County  Council  : — 

(1)  Industries  and  Trading  Organiser  (Male). 
Salary  i'2.00  per  annum.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  with  previous  experience  in  blind  welfare 
work,  trading  undertakings  and  sales  organisation. 

(2)  Home  Teacher  (preferably  holding  Certificate). 
Salary  per  annum. 

The  persons  appointed  will  be  required  to  provide 
cars  and  will  receive  travelling  allowances,  based  on 
mileage,  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s  scale  for  the 
time  being  in  operation. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned  and  should  be  returned,  together  with 
copies  of  two  recent  testimonials,  by  not  later  than 
30th  June,  1938. 

Eric  W.  Scorer, 

County  Offices,  Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

Lincoln. 


LADY  ORGANISER,  with  many  years’  experience 
of  work  among  the  blind,  experienced  speaker,  know¬ 
ledge  of  Braille,  Moon,  social  and  case  work,  etc., 
excellent  testimonials,  desires  appointment  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Apply  Box  20,  The  New  Beacon,. 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


Home  Teaching  Service.  Secretaries  and  Home 
Visitors  aspiring  to  secure  appointments  in  this  field 
of  Blind  Welfare  Work  are  invited  to  apply  for  parti¬ 
culars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  them,  to  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o.  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  15. 


Applications  invited  for  the  position  of  Sighted 
Instructress  for  Females.  Vacancy  next  September, 
in  the  Basket  Making  and  Chair  Caning  Department, 
e.xperience  essential.  Salary  /104  to  ;£i35  by  £10 
annual  increments.  Superannuation  scheme.  Write, 
stating  age,  qualifications,  to  :  Blind  Institute,  Cardiff. 


Instructor  in  Handicrafts  (particularly  all  branches  of 
Cane  Work)  for  Blind  Workers,  Salarjr  on  basis 
£2'jo — 15 — /450 — 15 — /540.  The  Instructor  will  not 
proceed  beyond  /450  unless  in  possession  of  a  Craft 
Instructor’s  Certificate.  He  may  commence  at  a 
higher  salary  than  ^270  in  consideration  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Management  Committee  of  the  Association.  Apply, 
stating  qualifications  and  experience  and  enclosing 
copies  of  testimonials,  to  “  Our  Own  ”  Blind  Fund 
Association,  20  A.B.C.  Chambers,  West  Street,  Durban, 
South  Africa.  Ability  to  instruct  in  both  English  and 
Afrikaans  a  recommendation,  though  not  essential. 


WIGAN,  LEIGH  AND  DISTRICT  WORKSHOPS  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Home  Teacher  and  Visitor  required.  Applicants 
must  possess  the  certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
for  the  Blind.  Salary  ^156  per  annum.  Applications 
stating  age,  qualifications,  and  experience,  together 
with  copies  of  not  more  than  three  testimonials  to 
be  addressed  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  the 
20th  June,  1938.  Env^elopes  to  be  endorsed  “  Home 
Visitor.” 

H.  Owen, 

Darlington  Street  East,  Superintendent. 

Wigan. 
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A  BLIND  TOURIST  ON  THE  SPANISH 

MAIN 


I-TO  TRINIDAD 


By  J.  E.  SUTCLIFFE 


From  boyhood’s  days  I  have  longed  to  visit  the  Spanish  Main,  the  scene  of  the 
daring  exploits  of  our  seamen  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
histories  of  Froude,  the  novels  and  narratives  of  Charles  Kingsley  and  others 
gave  vivid  and  colourful  pictures  which  called  me  westward.  The  opportunity 
for  the  realisation  of  this  dream  did  not  come  until  I  had  passed  middle  age,, 
and  though  in  the  meantime  my  sight  had  gone,  I  had  none  of  that  feeling 
expressed  in  the  cynical  Spanish  proverb — “  Fate  gives  us  walnuts  when  we  have 
no  teeth  to  crack  them.” 


One  of  the  most  severe  gales  of  the  past  winter  was  at  its  height  as  we  waited  at  Dover 
to  board  the  German  ship  which  was  to  be  our  home  for  more  than  three  months.  A  collision 
in  the  harbour  at  Antwerp,  causing  some  slight  damage  to  the  bows,  delayed  the  ship  for 
many  hours,  while  the  eleven  English  passengers  waited  in  the  hotel  and  exchanged  gloomy 

forebodings  about  our  ”  pleasure  ”  trip.  The  delay  had  at  least  one  redeeming  feature _ 

it  enabled  us  to  learn  something  of  our  prospective  fellow-passengers.  Among  them  was  a 
retired  Consulting  Surgeon  fromWimpole  Street,  the  Assistant  Director  of  Education  in  Trinidad, 
a  Cornish  mining  engineer  with  voice  and  manner  startlingly  like  those  of  a  former  colleague 
of  mine,  and  a  young  Scottish  Peeress  who  entertained  us  with  the  harmonica,  and  who 
insisted  later  upon  everyone  calling  her  Bella.  A  jolly  and  interesting  crowd  ! 

It  was  intended  that  we  should  be  taken  by  tender  to  the  ship  outside  the  harbour  ;  but 
the  seas  were  running  so  high  that  she  was  obliged  to  come  into  the  comparatively  sheltered 
waters  of  the  harbour  to  pick  us  up. 

With  a  strong  head-wind  of  gale  force  our  little  ship  of  8,000  tons  gross  heaved,  tossed, 
rolled  and  screwed  its  way  down  Channel,  seas  breaking  completely  over  her  from  time  to 
time.  I  now  realised  the  force  of  the  Irishman’s  remark  that  “  the  ship  goes  four  ways 
to  wonst.”  Fortunately,  my  wife  and  I  are  good  sailors,  and  did  not  suffer  much  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  some  days  to  walk  on  deck,  while  the  journey  to  the  dining-room  was  a  perilous 
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adventure.  There  was  little  sun,  and  only  a 
slight  abatement  of  the  stormy  weather 
until  we  w'ere  long  past  the  Azores.  This 
was  not  what  we  had  expected,  nor  was  it 
normal.  I  recall  Conrad’s  description  in 
The  Mirror  of  the  Sea  of  a  two  days’  complete 
calm  off  the  Azores,  when  he  counted  100 
ships  of  sail  within  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
horizon.  In  the  same  latitude,  and  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  position,  we  encountered 
turbulent  seas,  grey  skies  with  hurrying 
clouds,  and  there  was  not  a  ship  in  sight. 
The  loneliness  of  the  sea,  even  on  a  busy 
trade  route,  strikes  one  forcibly.  As  our 
wireless  operator  told  me,  this  loneliness  is 
an  illusion,  for  it  is  usually  possible  to  find 
by  wireless  communication  that  there  are 
unseen  ships  in  the  vicinity.  . 

On  from  the  Azores  we  sped,  the  tem¬ 
perature  gradually  rising  day  by  day,  until 
the  sun  shone  brilliantly  and  we  changed  to 
summer  clothing  ten  days  out  from  Dover. 
We  were  not  out  of  bad  weather,  however, 
for  the  deck  swimming-bath,  rigged  up  by 
the  carpenter  about  this  time,  was  demolished 
by  the  high  seas  which  still  swept  over  the 
ship. 

By  this  time  we  had  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  most  of  the  German  passengers — 
indeed  we  had  played  bridge  with  several  of 
them.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that, 
quite  apart  from  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  game  itself,  bridge  is  often  the  means  of 
breaking  down  that  barrier  of  reserve  which 
separates  sighted  from  blind  men.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  intense  sympathy  is  replaced  by  some¬ 
thing  more  complimentary  and  acceptable. 

On  the  day  before  reaching  Trinidad,  the 
Nazi  Anniversary  was  celebrated  on  board 
at  a  service  to  which  all  the  German  passen¬ 
gers  were  invited,  and  which  all  available 
members  of  the  crew  were  ordered  to  attend. 
On  each  German  ship  there  is  a  Nazi  Party 
Leader — in  our  case  the  bar  steward — who 
takes  a  prominent  part  in  matters  relating 
to  the  State,  and  who  is  held  in  great  respect 
or  fear,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  service 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  Captain  spoke 
a  word  or  two,  and  the  Nazi  Party  Leader  a 
great  deal. 

For  several  days  we  had  been  in  the 
tropical  calm  belt,  so  called,  yet  it  was  not 
until  two  or  three  days  from  Trinidad  that 
we  met  with  moderately  calm  seas  and  con¬ 


tinuous  sunshine.  What  a  glorious  change 
it  was  !  Flying-fish  were  constantly  to  be 
seen,  while  two  of  them  got  into  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool.  These  fish,  by  the  way,  are  very 
good  to  eat ;  but  they  did  not  come  aboard 
in  sufficient  numbers  for  this  purpose. 

Trinidad  is  an  important  island,  lying  only 
17  miles  off  the  coast  of  yenezuela.  Owing 
to  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  giant  river 
Orinoco  on  the  neighbouring  mainland,  the 
harbour  of  Port  of  Spain— the  capital — needs 
to  be  frequently  dredged.  At  present,  there 
is  no  dock,  so  that  ships  must  lie  out  in  the 
bay  and  discharge  their  cargoes  into  lighters. 

On  the  morning  of  January  31st,  we 
steamed  between  Jhe  outer  islands,  following 
one  of  the  three  bocas  or  channels  leading  to 
Port  of  Spain.  On  our  left  was  the  light¬ 
house  of  Chacachacari,  built  on  an  island 
which  is  now  a  leper  settlement,  and  the 
“  five  islands  ”  comprising  the.  Penal  Settle¬ 
ment.  Other  islands  were  studded  with 
bungalows  and  large  houses,  each  with  its 
own  beautiful  beach.  All  the  islands  are 
luxuriantly  wooded  to  the  water’s  edge. 

Finally,  we  anchored  three  miles  off  Port 
of  Spain,  in  a  calm,  green  sea,  upon  which 
floated  a  large  number  of  birds  resembling, 
at  a  distance,  dirty  swans.  These  proved  to 
be  pelicans.  Immediately  a  crowd  of  natives, 
speaking  a  French  patois,  came  aboard  to 
unload  the  cargo  into  lighters.  As  we  landed 
by  tender,  we  were  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
touts  eager  to  take  us  by  car  to  all  parts  of 
the  Island. 

Port  of  Spain  is  a  large,  well-built  city  with 
electric  trams  of  the  toast-rack  variety.  The 
big  shops  and  stores  are  like  those  of  a 
moderately  large  provincial  town  in  England, 
but  with  verandahs,  or  galleries  as  they  are 
called,  as  a  protection  against  the  fierce  sun, 
and  with  coloured  assistants.  The  coloured 
policemen  in  their  white  uniforms  and  pith 
helmets  were  strange  but  attractive  figures. 
In  the  many  large  squares  were  fountains 
and  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs. 
Though  it  was  mid-winter,  the  moist  heat 
was  most  oppressive,  and  one  realised  how 
unbearable,  to  an  unacclimatised  English¬ 
man,  the  summer  temperature  must  be. 

The  Pitch  Lake,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
attraction  of  Trinidad,  was  too  far  away  for 
us  to  visit,  as  we  wished  to  spend  much  time 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens.  From  passengers 
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who  visited  the  Pitch  Lake,  I  learned  that, 
contrary  to  the  common  belief,  the  lake  is 
virtually  solid,  and  will  bear  the  weight  of  a 
man.  Great  chunks  of  pitch  are  dug  out 
each  day — the  holes  gradually  filling  up  until 
it  is  smooth  and  level  once  more.  The 
supply  of  pitch  is  apparently  inexhaust¬ 
ible. 

My  own  interests  lay  in  the  famous 
Botanical  Gardens  of  Port  of  Spain,  situated 
near  to  the  Savannah — an  enormous  tract  of 
grass  land  used  for  horse  racing,  cricket,  etc. 
Everywhere  one  marvels  at  the  magnificence 
of  the  flowers  in  gardens,  hedgerows,  and 
city  squares.  It  is  a  botanist’s  paradise 
beggaring  description.  In  the  Gardens  them¬ 
selves,  there  are  said  to  be  two  hundred 
varieties  of  hibiscus  or  cotton  mallow  trees. 
Our  old  friend  bougainvillia,  beloved  of  gar¬ 
deners  possessing  a  hothouse,  is  everywhere, 
and  has  many  colours  not  to  be  found  in 
England.  The  time  spent  in  these  Gardens 
will  be  a  treasured  memory  as  long  as  I  live. 
Fortunately,  my  previously  acquired  know¬ 
ledge  of  botany  enabled  me  to  visualise  the 
trees  in  every  detail. 

We  took  a  delight  in  sampling  all  the  edible 
fruits  of  Trinidad,  for  as  we  had  fared  for  a 
fortnight  on  a  restricted  diet,  we  went  “  all 
out.”  Our  favourite  was  the  large  pink 
grape-fruit,  excellent  in  quality  and  abun¬ 
dant  in  quantity.  The  papaw,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  West  Indies,  papaya,  is  a  large 
melon-like  fruit  well-known  throughout  the 
tropics.  Its  soft  pulp  is  delicious,  and  has 
the  added  advantage  of  aiding  digestion. 
The  sapodilla  is  externally  like  a  brown 
potato,  but  has  a  soft  pulp  with  a  flavour 
combining  the  pear  and  the  peach.  The 
mango  is  a  yellowish-green  egg-shaped  fruit, 
with  a  disappointingly  large  stone  in  the 
centre.  The  flavour  is  also  good.  There  is 
a  very  delicious  small  banana  called  fig  or 
ladies’  fingers.  I  have  left  to  the  last  the 
many  varieties  of  delicious  citrous  fruits,  such 
as  lime  and  orange,  which  probably  should 
have  had  first  place. 

Wandering  in  the  country  lanes,  we  over¬ 
took  a  group  of  tiny  children  making  their 
way  to  a  village  school  which  adjoins  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  They  smiled  shyly  as 
we  went  by,  passing  a  sweet  sociably  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  A  pathetic  attempt  had 


been  made  to  plait  their  ”  kinky  ”  hair,  but 
with  little  success,  for  there  was  plenty  of 
ribbon,  but  only  an  inch  or  two  of  plait.  No 
wonder  that  a  hairdresser  in  the  main  street 
of  Port  of  Spain  advertises  ”  Hair  straighten¬ 
ing  a  speciality  !  ”  A  familiar  figure  in  the 
streets  is  the  vendor  of  cakes,  who  displays 
his  wares  on  an  open  tray,  fanning  them  in  a 
leisurely  fashion  to  keep  away  the  flies  and 
dust.  What  happens  when  the  fan  is  mis¬ 
laid  can  only  be  surmised  ! 

Some  amusement  was  caused  when  it  was 
realised  that  what  appeared  to  be  huge  gaso¬ 
meters  were  really  cylinders  containing  a 
colossal  number  of  gallons  of  molasses  ! 

It  was  a  disappointment  for  us  not  to  have 
seen  a  humming-bird  either  in  Trinidad  or  in 
any  other  of  the  islands  we  visited.  They 
were  abundant  and  were  seen  by  other 
passengers  yet  we  were  not  lucky.  The 
golden  oriole,  too — another  well-known  West 
Indian  bird — was  also  missed. 

Two  birds  especially  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion — a  light  grey  bird  with  yellow  breast, 
long  tail,  and  darker  grey  markings  on  the 
wings,  known  as  the  kiskidi.  This  is  pro¬ 
nounced  “  kess-kiddy,”  and  is  believed  to  be 
derived  from  the  French  ”  Qu’est-ce  qu’il 
dit  ?  ”  which  is  what  the  bird  seems  to  sing. 
The  second  bird  was  the  water-owl  or  dummy 
bird,  whose  monotonous  song  resembles  that 
of  the  English  wryneck,  but  is  much  slower 
in  tempo. 

Perky  birds,  locally  known  as  blackbirds, 
run  about  on  the  verandahs  of  houses  and 
hotels,  and  seem  quite  tame.  They  are  black 
in  colour,  about  the  size  of  our  starlings,  and 
have  a  black  beak  and  very  long  tail.  They 
are  as  much  a  pest  as  sparrows  are  with  us. 

As  we  were  going  to  the  tender,  we  were 
followed  by  the  inevitable  tout,  whose  last 
effort  was  very  amusing  : 

”  Give  joy  to  Black — last  lap.” 

The  two  days’  interlude  in  Trinidad  was 
to  me  a  sheer  delight,  and  I  shall  always 
retain  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  the  hedge¬ 
rows  of  bougainvillia  and  poinsettia,  and 
that  paradise  of  flowers — the  Botanical 
Gardens. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Queen  Mary  at  St.  Dunstan’s. — Her  Majesty 
Queen  Mary  visited  St.  Dunstan’s  Headquarters 
in  Regent’s  Park  last  month.  Her  Majesty  was 
received  by  Capt.  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E., 
Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  was  shown 
round  by  Sir  Neville  Pearson,  Honorary  Trea¬ 
surer,  and  Lady  Fraser.  Some  of  the  blind 
workers  and  members  of  the  Council  and  Medical 
Committee  were  presented. 

Minister  of  Health  Opens  New  London  Work¬ 
shops. — The  Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Walter 
Elliot,  opened  this  month  the  new  workshops 
of  the  Royal  London  Society  for  Teaching  and 
Training  the  Blind  at  Salusbury  Road,  Brondes- 
bury. 

After  congratulating  the  Society  upon  the 
attainment  of  its  Centenary,  which  the  King 
had  recognised  by  granting  it  permission  to  use 
the  title  “  Royal,”  Mr.  Elliot  said  that  the 
workshops,  of  which  the  new  building  formed 
a  part,  were  among  the  most  efficient  in  the 
whole  country.  The  Society’s  sales  resulting 
from  the  work  done  here  amounted  to  nearly 
£30,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Elliot  congratulated  the  Society  upon 
the  design  and  appearance  of  its  new  building 
which,  he  said,  provided  an  admirable  example  of 
voluntary  initiative,  working  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support  of  the  Local  Authorities  and 
indirectly  of  the  State. 

The  building,  which  has  cost  £50,000,  will 
house  275  blind  workers.  It  will  include  a 
basket  workshop  for  100  blind  men  ;  a  boot 
repairing  factory,  with  a  capacity  for  handling 
6,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  for  another  100  ; 
a  flat  knitting  machine  room  for  50  blind  women; 
and  a  circular  knitting  machine  room  for  a 
further  25.  There  is  accommodation  for  adult 
pupils  in  all  four  departments  ;  a  section  for 
the  marketing  of  150,000  pairs  of  socks  a  year  ; 
a  piano  repair  factory,  the  offices  of  the  Society’s 
home  workers’  scheme,  and  the  administrative 
offices  for  all  these  business  undertakings.  Large 
rooms  have  also  been  set  aside  for  amusement 
and  recreation. 

A  “  Sunshine  ”  Cot  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 

— Mr.  J.  W.  Downie,  formerly  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Southern  Rhodesia  in  London, 
last  month  asked  the  committee  of  Sunshine 
House,  Birkdale,  Southport,  one  of  the  Blind 
Babies’  Homes  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  to  accept  a  cot  for  which  friends  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  have  subscribed  £100.  It  is 
named  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Cot  and  is  the 
first  in  the  Home  to  be  named  in  this  way. 
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Mr.  Downie  said  Mr.  Harry  Stone,  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  brother  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stone,  the 
Manchester  secretary  for  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  was  the  inspiration  behind  the 
movement  to  raise  funds  for  the  cot.  He  added 
that  that  afternoon  a  “  bring  and  buy  ”  sale 
was  being  held  in  his  (Mr.  Downie’s)  garden  in 
Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia,  to  raise  further 
funds. 

Scottish  National  Federation  Conference. — 

Papers  entitled  “  An  Outdoor  Society  for  the 
Blind  at  Work  ”  and  ‘‘  Echoes  and  Dreams,” 
were  read,  respectively,  by  Mr.  James  Irving, 
Superintendent  of  the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor 
Blind  for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland, 
and  Mr.  W.  Creighton  Harris,  Commercial 
Manager  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
Edinburgh,  at  the  21st  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Scottish  National  Eederation  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  held  at  Eorfar,  on  June  9th  and 
loth.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  extracts 
from  these  papers  in  a  later  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon. 

Worcester  College  Speech  Day. — Viscount 
Cobham,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
presided  at  the  Annual  Speech  Day  at  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  held  on  June  23rd.  He 
opened  the  proceedings  by  welcoming  Captain 
Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  who  had  come  down  to 
distribute  the  prizes.  ‘‘  To  many  of  us,”  said 
Lord  Cobham,  ‘‘  for  a  great  many  years  now 
his  name  has  been  a  well-known  household 
word  for  the  distinguished  gallantry  of  a  great 
British  gentleman,  and  we  all  of  us  admire 
him  for  the  great  work  he  has  done  and  that 
he  is  still  doing.” 

Lord  Cobham  went  on  to  mention  the  great 
changes  that  were  going  on.  ”  New  dormitories 
and  new  classrooms  are  being  built  and  it 
must  be  a  pleasure  to  you  all,  as  well  as  to  us 
Governors,  to  see  the  fine  buildings  now  being 
erected.” 

But  the  greatest  change  of  all  was  one  that 
was  known  to  be  impending  which  must  give 
that  afternoon  a  feeling  of  great  sadness.  That 
was  the  last  Speech  Day  at  which  the  Head¬ 
master,  Mr.  Brown,  would  appear  in  that 
capacity.  It  was  his  25th  Speech  Day,  so  for 
nearly  26  years  he  had  given  his  services  to  the 
school.  It  was  often  said,  sometimes  light- 
heartedly,  that  a  school  was  what  its  headmaster 
made  it.  That  was  infinitely  true  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  College  for  the  Blind.  When  Mr.  Brown 
came  to  the  school  he  found  three  boys.  A 
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fourth  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
term,  and  the  fifth  joined  before  Christmas. 

That  was  the  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Brown 
built  the  magnificent  school  of  to-day.  He  gave 
himself  unsparingly,  day  and  night,  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  were  placed  in  his  charge. 
The  Governors  were  sorry  that,  in  giving  him¬ 
self  to  his  work  as  he  had  done,  Mr.  Brown  had 
so  worn  down  his  health  that  his  doctor  no 
longer  allowed  him  to  occupy  his  position. 

The  Governors  earnestly  hoped  that  the  rest 
Mr.  Brown  so  richly  deserved  would  restore 
his  health  and  would  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  long  life  to  follow  that  sphere  of  usefulness 
that  he  had  made  his  own.  His  energies  had  not 
been  entirely  employed  at  that  school  ;  he  had 
surveyed  the  whole  field  of  the  unsighted  world, 
and  had  brought  himself  into  a  position  of 
unquestioned  authority  in  that  world.  There 
was  probably  no  one  living  who  knew  better  than 
Mr.  Brown,  from  wise  judgment  and  long 
experience,  how  best  to  overcome  the  handicap 
from  which  unsighted  boys  suffered.  His  work 
would  live  as  long  as  that  College  existed,  and 
everyone  hoped  that  would  be  for  ever.  "  In  the 
words  that  I  am  using,”  added  Lord  Cobham, 
”  Mr.  Eagar,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  wished  to  be 
identified  and  expressed  his  deep  regret  that 
he  was  unable  to  be  present.” 

Rewards  might  not  come  in  concrete  form, 
but  they  lay  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  boys  Mr. 
Brown  had  had  in  charge.  The  love  and  affec¬ 
tion  in  all  those  hearts  would  be  for  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Brown’s  life  his  abiding  reward. 

Recalling  early  days  at  the  school,  Mr.  Brown 
said  that  at  the  1913  speech  day  the  plans  which 
he  had  in  his  head  for  the  future  of  the  school 
were  not  taken  very  seriously,  and  the  only 
hearty  laugh  he  had  ever  raised  from  the  plat¬ 
form  came  when  he  said  that  the  school  needed 
a  barge  on  the  Severn  from  which  the  boys 
could  row.  To-day  the  school  had  as  many 
activities  to  report  as  those  of  a  sighted  school. 
Boys  who  went  from  the  school  took  a  full  part 
in  university  life,  and  were  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  nuisances,  but  as  men  to  be  welcomed. 
They  had  rowing,  swimming,  chess.  Scouts,  the 
Union,  the  College  Players’  band,  track  work 
and  a  dramatic  society,  and  there  were  a  lot  of 
minor  activities  and  other  things  of  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  Brown  concluded  his  speech  with  thanks 
to  those  who  had  helped  him,  placing  first  the 
250  boys  who  had  passed  through  his  hands. 

The  prizes  were  given  away  by  Captain  Sir 
Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  who  told  the  boys  that 
he  suffered  from  the  same  disability  that  they 
did.  In  the  life  of  the  blind  everyone  was  kind 
to  them,  but  the  boys  should  not  take  that  for 


granted.  Want  of  sight  was  a  great  depriva¬ 
tion,  but  there  were  other  forms  of  affliction 
which  were  far  worse  and  did  not  appeal  so 
much  to  other  people  for  help. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  was 
proposed  by  Canon  F.  E.  Hutchinson  and 
seconded  by  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam. 

A  Conference  on  Uniformity  in  Scales  of 
Relief. — At  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  there 
was  a  discussion  on  the  possibility  of  securing 
more  uniformity  in  scales  of  relief  for  blind 
persons.  It  was  stated  that  whereas  Newcastle 
paid  27s.  6d.  per  week  to  the  unemployable 
blind,  Sunderland  paid  25s.,  Tynemouth  22s.  6d. 
and  Middlesbrough,  West  Hartlepool,  and 
Durham  County  20s.,  and  the  effect  was  that 
there  was  a  tendency  for  migration  to  the  areas 
which  gave  the  best  facilities. 

Councillor  Mrs.  Alderson,  of  Hull  City  Council, 
moved  a  resolution  that  the  Association  should 
be  asked  to  convene  a  conference  of  local 
authorities  to  secure  uniformity  in  regard  to 
domiciliary  assistance.  The  Blind  Persons  Act, 
she  said,  had  had  the  effect  of  relieving  some 
authorities,  especially  the  backward  ones,  of 
their  responsibility  to  blind  persons,  while 
increasing  the  expenditure  of  progressive  coun¬ 
cils  who  encouraged  blind  welfare. 

Councillor  Mrs.  Pashby,  Hull,  who  seconded, 
said  :  ”  Let  the  blind  persons  settle  in  their  own 
little  villages,  with  the  knowledge  that  bigger 
towns  a  few  miles  away  have  the  same  scales 
and  not  several  shillings  more  as  at  present.” 

The  resolution  to  call  a  conference  on  the 
subject  was  carried. 

N.I.B.  Exhibit  at  Liverpool.— The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  arranging  to  display 
a  wide  range  of  apparatus,  games  and  embossed 
publications  at  Stand  102  at  the  Royal  Lan¬ 
cashire  Agricultural  Show,  to  be  held  in  Waver- 
tree,  Liverpool,  on  July  28th,  29th  and  30th  and 
August  1st.  Blind  visitors  to  the  Stand  will 
be  afforded  special  facilities  to  examine  the 
exhibits. 

The  Stand  is  being  organised  in  co-operation 
with  the  Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
goods  produced  by  blind  workers  in  Liverpool 
will  be  on  show. 

The  Blind  Social  Aid  Society  and  Literary 
Union. — The  Blind  Social  Aid  Society  and 
Literary  Union  held  on  June  i6th  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  its  6ioth 
meeting.  Mr.  E.  Kilburn  Scott,  A.M.I.C.E., 
gave  a  lecture  on  ”  John  Smeaton  and  his  Work.” 
For  the  purpose  of  this  lecture  the  Leeds 
Museum  Committee  very  kindly  loaned  the 
Society  Smeaton ’s  own  model  of  the  foundations 
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of  his  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  which  enabled  the 
menabers  to  fully  appreciate  how  the  several 
stones  were  dovetailed  into  the  rock  and  into 
each  other,  so  that  when  cemented  and  complete 
it  became  one  solid  mass  of  stone,  resisting  the 
fury  of  wind  and  wave.  Most  people  associate 
Smeaton  with  the  building  of  lighthouses,  of 
which  he  only  built  two,  but  he  erected  many 
steam-pumping  engines  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  in  which  latter  work  he  was  associated 
with  the  New  River  Co.  Mr.  Scott  illustrated 
this  part  of  his  lecture  with  a  section  of  an  old 
wooden  water  main  and  also  a  model  of  the 
machine  with  which  the  Elm  was  bored.  The 
lecture  was  given,  and  the  models  exhibited  to 
the  Students  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
on  the  previous  Tuesday. 

Schools  for  the  Blind  Sports  Meeting. — The 

Annual  Inter- Schools’  Sports  were  held  on  the 
White  City  Ground,  Manchester,  on  June  24th. 
Pupils  from  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Sheffield  and 
Henshaw’s  competed  in  various  events.  The 
programme  included  events  for  blind  and 
{)artially-sighted  runners  (80  yds.,  100  yds., 
220  yds.,  quarter-mile  and  half-mile),  high 
jumping  and  tug-of-war.  Some  excellent  run¬ 
ning  was  seen,  especially  in  the  Relay  races 
in  which  teams  competed  for  specific  trophies. 
The  Senior  School  Championship  went  to 
Liverpool  with  43  points,  while  Sheffield  cap¬ 
tured  the  Junior  School  Championship  with  70 
points. 

A  successful  sports  meeting  was  concluded  by 
the  distribution  of  medals  and  trophies  by  Lady 
Watson. 

Chorleywood  College  At  Home. — On  Saturday, 
June  nth,  at  the  close  of  a  two-day  conference, 
a  large  number  of  Head  Mistresses  from  all 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  attended  an  At  Home 
at  Chorleywood  College.  The  occasion  was 
unique,  for  at  this  At  Home  the  little  company 
of  pupils,  only  39  in  all,  held  the  absorbed 
attention  of  over  150  Head  Mistresses  of  schools 
numbering  in  hundreds.  Interest  was  centred 
in  the  ways  and  means  by  which  these  girls, 
all  partially  or  wholly  blind,  overcame  their 
handicap. 

During  the  demonstrations  of  the  use  of 
spci.'ial  apparatus  both  in  the  College  Hall  and 
in  the  Classrooms,  it  became  evident  that  the 
school  catered  for  a  wide  age  range,  now  5  to  20, 
and  with  very  varying  degrees  of  sight  defect, 
from  those  who  had  never  seen  to  those  who, 
with  glasses,  see  everything,  but  must  save 
their  sight  from  the  strain  of  much  print. 
It  was  evident  that  the  children  enjoyed  teaching 
their  learned  guests  how  to  read,  write  and  do 
arithmetic — in  braille !  And  not  only  The 
Three  R’s.”  The  wonderful  adaptability  of  the 
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six  dots  of  Braille  was  shown  by  the  reading 
of  passages  from  a  Braille  copy  of  the  King-Hall 
News-Letter  and  from  Erench,  German  and 
Latin  literature,  as  well  as  its  use  in  Mathematics 
and  Music. 

The  pupils  also  demonstrated  the  various 
types  of  apparatus  for  writing,  chosen  according 
to  whether  the  need  is  for  quiet,  as  for  lecture 
notes  ;  for  speed,  as  in  School  Certificate 
Examinations  ;  or  for  vocational  use  in  braille 
shorthand  and  typewriting  ;  but  perhaps  the 
Taylor  board  and  type  for  arithmetic  and 
algebra  impressed  the  uninitiated  most. 

The  programme  included  a  short  concert  in 
which  Old  Girls  took  their  part — pianoforte  solos 
by  those  with  A.R.C.M.  and  L.R.A.M.  alter 
their  names  and  a  recitation  by  one  with  equiva¬ 
lent  qualifications. 

Southern  Regional  Association. — The  first 
meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  Clothworkers’  Hall,  E.C.,  on  June  2nd  and, 
after  adjournment,  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  June  23rd.  The  nomination  of  representa¬ 
tives,  to  serve  for  three  years  on  the  General 
Council,  by  County  and  County  Boroughs  and 
Voluntary  Agencies,  was  reported,  and  several 
members  of  the  first  Executive  Committee,  not 
being  representatives,  were  co-opted.  After 
discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Executive 
Committee  should  be  limited  to  the  three  ex- 
officio  members  and  18  other  members,  16  of 
whom  should  be  the  members  of  the  first  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  Delegates  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
were  appointed  ;  the  names  of  the  delegates  are 
given  on  page  190  of  this  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon. 

Scottish  Blind  Folks’  Day  at  the  Coast. — 

The  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland  held  its  annual 
excursions  on  June  15th  and  i6th,  when  parties 
of  1,600 — blind  persons  and  their  guides — were 
taken  each  day  on  board  the  “  King  Edward  ’’ 
from  Glasgow  to  Lochgoilhead,  a  three  hours’ 
sail  down  the  Clyde,  pas.sing  on  the  way  the 
giant  “  Queen  Elizabeth,”  quickly  taking  shape 
in  the  shipyard  of  Messrs.  John  Brown,  Clyde¬ 
bank.  Arriving  at  their  destination,  the  party 
were  provided  with  a  substantial  meal,  after 
which  the  afternoon  was  spent  as  their  various 
tastes  inclined  them — some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  party  climbing  the  mountain¬ 
side,  others  walking  along  the  shores  of  the 
Loch  and  up  the  valley,  while  others  took 
part  in  a  fine  programme  of  sports  that  had  been 
arranged,  and  for  which  some  prizes  were 
offered. 
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The  Ninth  Biennial  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Association 
was  held  in  Liverpool  from 
June  4th  to  6th  inclusive, 
and  it  is  true  to  say  that  in 
every  respect  it  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful 
gatherings  ever  convened  by  the  organisation. 
The  agenda  covered  a  wide  field,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  were  generally  very  good  both  in 
tone  and  quality,  and  the  speakers  discharged 
their  tasks  excellently.  The  social  aspect 
also  was  not  overlooked,  and  the  Liverpool 
Branch  are  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  comfort  and 
entertainment  of  the  delegates.  Although 
every  resolution  on  the  agenda  was  carried, 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  proceedings 
lacked  interest,  for  in  the  course  of  the 
various  discussions  much  valuable  and 
original  material  was  contributed  by  those 
who  participated. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  on  Saturday, 
June  4th,  at  10.30  a.m.,  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Charles  Cashman,  who  introduced  Aider- 
man  H.  E.  Rose,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee  of  Liverpool.  In  a 
brief  but  most  appropriate  speech  Alderman 
Rose  welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  city  of 
Liverpool,  and  referred  in  appreciative  terms 
to  the  work  of  the  Association,  emphasising 
the  advantages  of  the  fact  that  the  organisa¬ 
tion  was  non-political  and  could  therefore 
obtain  the  support  of  all  sections  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  G.  O’Neill,  Manager  of  the  St.  Helens 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  then 
delivered  an  excellent  paper  entitled  “  The 
Future  of  Employment  for  Blind  Persons.” 
The  speaker,  while  recognising  that  the 
special  workshop  for  the  blind  fulfils  a  definite 
and  useful  purpose,  expressed  the  view  that 
some  of  the  occupations  at  present  practised 
were  unsuitable  for  non-seeing  persons,  and 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  develop  types 
of  work  other  than  those  of  handicrafts. 
He  said  :  ”  During  the  period  in  which  we 

have  been  training  blind  workers  as  craftsmen 


and  have  built  up  our  handicraft  trades, 
ordinary  industry  generally  has  been  striving 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  ;  wherever 
possible  the  craftsman  has  been  replaced  by 
the  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  worker  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  some  new  method  of 
manufacture  or  of  a  substitute  article  not 
requiring  the  services  of  a  craftsman  in  its 
production.  ...  It  is  apparent  that  the 
goods  produced  by  craftsmen  have  declined 
in  number  and  that  they  will  continue  to  do 
so.  Very  few  of  the  many  ‘  new  ’  articles 
which  have  been  introduced  in  recent  years 
are  the  products  of  craftsmen,  and  I  think 
it  true  to  say  that  ordinary  industry  has  to  a 
great  extent  succeeded  in  producing  by  more 
simple  methods  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
requirements,  and  has  achieved  this  mainly 
by  helping  the  worker  to  eliminate  difficulties 
in  every  direction.  ...  It  has  succeeded  in 
doing  something  else  which  may  be  of  more 
interest  to  us — it  has  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  is  providing  regular  employment  for 
many  thousands  of  workers  possessing  no 
special  skill,  and  having  had  no  lengthy 

training . It  is  into  this  class  of 

industry  that  I  think  our  work  could  develop, 
and  I  suggest  that  much  of  it  is  actually 
more  suitable  for  our  requirements.  For  a 
generation  the  best  brains  of  the  country 
have  been  occupied  in  devising  means  of 
simplifying  work  ;  their  efforts  are  of  no 
benefit  to  industries  such  as  ours,  yet  our 
workers  particularly  are  the  most  in  need  of 
such  assistance.”  Mr.  O’Neill  pointed  out 
that  work  provided  by  the  unskilled  trades 
produces  an  enormous  quantity  of  those 
articles  for  which  there  is  a  real  demand,  and 
suggested  that  if  such  work  could  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  workshops  for  the  blind,  it 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  “  one  workshop, 
one  class  of  goods  only,”  thereby  eliminating 
the  needlessly  heavy  administrative  charges 
involved  in  endeavouring  to  conduct  four 
or  five  separate  trades  in  one  small  under¬ 
taking,  where  production  is  necessarily 
limited  and  the  cost  of  materials  and  super¬ 
vision  is  correspondingly  high.  In  developing 
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his  contention  regarding  unskilled  labour, 
the  speaker  said  ;  “It  would  appear  that  a 
blind  worker  should  be  able  to  produce,  say, 
a  machine-made  brush  more  easily  than  a 
hand-made  one,  if  a  machine  be  adapted  for 
his  use,  and  he  should  certainly  be  able  to 
produce  a  tin  of  polish  more  easily  than  a 
basket.” 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  and 
the  speakers  urged  that  more  intensive  re¬ 
search  should  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  new  industries  for  the  blind 
which  would  be  of  greater  economic  value 
than  those  at  present  practised  in  the  special 
workshops.  A  resolution  dealing  with  this 
matter  was  carried  at  a  later  session  of  the 
Conference,  in  which  it  was  urged  That 
more  money  should  be  expended  by  the 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  further¬ 
ing  this  end.” 

The  other  paper  read  during  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  one  prepared-  by  Mr.  D.  B. 
Lawley,  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  dealing  with  the  training, 
employment  and  earnings  of  the  Canadian 
blind.  This  was  a  very  lengthy  document, 
full  of  interest  and  warmly  appreciated  by 
the  gathering.  Among  Mr.  Lawley’s  remarks 
was  a  reference  to  the  absorption  of  blind 
workers  into  ordinary  industry,  and  details 
were  given  regarding  the  men  employed  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  The  paper  also  included 
a  survey  of  the  placement  work  undertaken 
by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  that  country. 

Resolutions  on  the  agenda  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  time  of  the  Conference.  One 
dealing  with  hours  of  labour  expressed 
approval  of  the  action  of  the  directors  of 
those  Institutions  for  the  Blind  where  the 
40-hour  working  week  has  been  introduced, 
without  reduction  of  wages,  and  urged  all 
other  employment  agencies  for  the  blind  so 
to  regulate  their  internal  organisation  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  extend  such  facilities 
to  all  their  employees.” 

A  resolution  dealing  with  the  education  of 
the  blind  produced  a  most  valuable  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  was  felt  that  “  there  is  need  for 
a  complete  reorganisation  of  schools  for 
the  blind  such  as  would  result  in  a  diminution 
of  their  number  and  a  classification  such  as 
is  recommended  in  the  Hadow  Report. 
Figures  were  given  to  illustrate  the  reduction 


in  the  numbers  of  blind  children  in  recent 
years,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  at  the 
present  time  there  were  more  places  available 
in  the  schools  than  are  required.  1  he  resolu¬ 
tion  also  drew  attention  to  the  present 
curriculum  as  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  many  speakers  criticised 
very  strongly,  and  it  was  urged  that  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  should  be 
asked  to  give  “  some  attention  to  this 
important  subject.” 

Another  aspect  of  employment  was  dealt 
with  in  a  resolution  deploring  “  the  reluctance 
both  of  local  authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies  to  afford  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  to  blind  persons  who  have  been  trained 
as  telephonists,  stenographers,  masseurs, 
pianoforte  tuners,  etc.”  It  was  felt  that 
since  those  bodies  are  prepared  to  expend 
large  sums  of  money  on  the  training  of  non- 
seeing  people  for  such  occupations,  “  they 
should  themselves  be  willing  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  blind 
to  perform  adequately  the  duties  for  which 
they  have  been  equipped,  by  undertaking  to 
employ  such  persons  within  their  own  organi¬ 
sations  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  at  present 
the  case.”  It  was  agreed  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee  and  the  voluntary 
agencies. 

The  Conference  approved  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  voluntary  sterilisation  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Brock  Report,  and  asked  that 
representations  should  be  made  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  with  “  the  object  of  calling 
attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  and 
asking  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
introduce  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  that 
Report,  or  alternatively  by  some  other 
form  of  procedure,  conferring  upon  local 
authorities  adequate  powers  to  deal  with 
this  problem.”  It  was  explained  that  those 
responsible  for  the  resolution  did  not  neces- 
■sarily  regard  voluntary  sterilisation  as  a 
complete  panacea  for  the  various  evils 
which  it  was  desired  should  be  eliminated, 
but  merely  that  facilities  for  this  measure 
should  be  made  available  where  considered 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  modern  scientific 
research  had  been  able  definitely  to  classify 
certain  diseases  as  transmissible,  and  it  was 
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felt  that  as  more  knowledge  became  avail¬ 
able,  other  means  of  solving  these  difficult 
problems  would  also  develop,  but  that  in 
the  meantime  the  community  ought  to  have 
access  to  those  methods  which  would  improve 
the  physical,  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

Ihe  home  teaching  service  formed  the 
subject  of  a  resolution  which  asked  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  to  give  an  under¬ 
taking  that  local  authorities  “  should  be 
advised  to  give  more  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  applications  received  from 
properly  qualified  blind  persons  in  order  that 
an  increased  number  of  them  should  be 
ernployed  in  the  visiting  and  teaching  of  the 
blind  in  their  own  homes.”  A  number  of 
blind  home  teachers  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  stressed  the  point  that  the 
disability  which  they  share  with  the  rest  of 
the  blind  community  enabled  them  to  bring 
to  the  work  a  special  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
such  people.  This  resolution  also  condemned 
the  appointment  of  unqualified  and  in¬ 
experienced  seeing  people,  and  expressed  the 
view  that  “  supreme  importance  attaches  to 
the  careful  selection  of  the  right  type  of 
individual  for  such  work.”  The  Conference 
claimed  that  in  all  urban  areas  there  should 
be  a  rea.sonable  proportion  of  blind  home 
teachers,  and  many  examples  were  given  in 
which  it  was  felt  that  such  persons  might 
justifiably  be  appointed. 

In  a  composite  resolution  dealing  with 
grants  to  the  unemployable  blind  and  to 
home  workers,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
anomalies  “  that  have  arisen  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  1920  and  the  Local 
Government  Act  1929,  and  which  are  not 
removed  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1938.” 
The  resolution  proceeded  :  ”  It  is  felt  that 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  unemploy¬ 
able  blind  should  be  made  a  national  charge 
and  provided  for  under  the  Ministry  of 
Health  Estimates.  We  are  convinced  that 
it  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  some  such 
procedure  that  the  vast  disparity  now  exist¬ 
ing  in  County  and  County  Borough  areas  can 
be  removed.  We  are  also  convinced  that 
augmentation  of  wages  grants  to  home 
workers,  which  are  at  present  equally 
anomalous,  should  be  regulated  on  a  national 
basis  and  provided  for  from  the  National 


Exchequer.  These  problems  could  be  satis¬ 
factorily  settled  by  the  provision  of  a  State 
pension  reasonably  adequate  in  amount  and 
applicable  to  all  adult  blind  persons  whose 
earnings  or  other  resources  do  not  exceed  the 
limit  laid  down  for  Income  Tax  purposes.” 
It  was  argued  that  under  the  present  system 
of  local  rating  there  can-  be  no  possibility  of 
securing  equality  of  treatment,  though  the 
needs  of  the  blind  in  one  part  of  the  country 
are  substantially  the  same  as  in  any  other 
part.  It  was  claimed  that  a  pension  made 
available  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
resolution  would  also  reduce  much  of  the 
local  expenditure  now  incurred  by  the 
various  authorities  in  dispensing  grants  to 
the  blind  under  their  care,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  home  teachers  would  thus 
be  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work 
for  which  the  service  was  called  into  existence, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  spend  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  their  time  in  completing 
innumerable  forms  and  disbursing  money. 
It  was  agreed  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  to  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee. 

The  last  resolution  on  the  agenda  urged 
that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  other  Braille  publishing  houses  “  should 
be  invited  to  consider  whether  at  appropriate 
times  in  certain  Braille  periodicals  they  will 
more  frequently  issue  maps  and  diagrams, 
especially  in  connection  with  subjects  of 
topical  interest.”  Several  interesting  points 
were  raised  in  the  discussion  on  this  motion, 
and  the  technicalities  of  such  undertakings 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  was 
obvious  that  many  blind  people  do  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  various  maps  and 
diagrams  which  have  been  provided,  and 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  this  subject 
would  be  still  further  developed  in  the 
future. 

The  business  of  the  Conference  concluded 
with  the  customary  votes  of  thanks,  and  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  visit  of  the 
Association  to  Liverpool  had  been  full  of 
interest  both  in  regard  to  the  many  items 
discussed,  and  also  as  a  means  of  bringing 
members  together  socially.  The  next  bi¬ 
ennial  conference  of  the  organisation  will 
be  held  at  Brighton  in  September  1940. 

I).  C. 
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WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND-HI 

The  Case  for  Rationalisation 

(Continued  from  the  last  issite) 


The  substantial  trade  losses 
that  are  almost  everywhere 
being  incurred  in  connection 
with  workshops  for  the  blind 
are  providing  ammunition 
for  that  school  of  thought 
which  is  ever  contending  that 
these  establishments  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.  These  good  people  suggest  that 
the  exigencies  of  competition  are  such  as  to 
completely  shut  out  the  non-seeing  manual 
worker  from  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
and  a  superficial  glance  at  the  situation 
would  appear  to  confirm  this  view,  but  the 
fault  “  Dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  but 
in  ourselves.”  We  have  failed  so  to  organise 
our  productive  institutions  as  to  reduce  trade 
losses  to  a  minimum,  and  to  make  permanent 
employment  that  real  asset  to  the  com¬ 
munity  which,  from  the  very  inception  of 
these  institutions,  it  was  intended  to  provide. 
We  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  compete  with 
other  productive  plants  if  we  do  not  so 
fashion  the  machinery  of  administration  and 
production  as  to  eliminate  waste,  and 
provide  that  constant  flow  of  employnaent 
which  will  enable  the  worker  to  register 
the  highest  amount  of  output. 

We  are  apt  to  criticise  the  economic  results 
that  accrue  from  certain  industrial  under¬ 
takings  as  ridiculously  low,  but  when  we 
look  more  closely  into  the  situation  we  find 
that  although  subsidies  have  reached  a  very 
high  level,  production  is  only  50  per  cent,  of 
what  it  ought  to  be  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  employment  that  has  been  avail¬ 
able  over  a  long  period.  It  is  of  little 
practical  use  talking  about  low  standards  of 
production  so  long  as  the  management  of 
these  undertakings  fails  to  secure  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  work  to  allow  the  employees  to 
give  of  their  best  in  service  to  the  agency 
and  in  the  final  analysis  to  the  community 
at  large. 

Our  illustrations  have  by  no  means  been 


exhausted  by  the  examples  given  in  a 
previous  article,  when  we  cited  the  cases  of 
Cardiff  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  emphasise  the  illustrations 
previously  given  ;  the  former  during  the  last 
six  years  has  lost  more  than  £25,000  in 
trading,  while  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
latter  have  been  and  are  negligible.  In 
Manchester  the  ratio  of  employment  has 
been  and  still  is  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
productive  capacity,  whereas  the  Liverpool 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  is  practically  working 
at  full  strength.  Throughout  Lancashire, 
however,  the  competition  existing  between 
workshops  for  the  blind  is  positively 
scandalous,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  no  real  efforts  are  being  made  to  put 
an  end  to  a  state  of  things  that  is  fast 
becoming  intolerable.  Amalgamation  of 
workshops  and  the  elimination  of  redundant 
undertakings  may  not  be  an  imrnediately 
practicable  proposition,  but  it  is  high  time 
that  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
these  industrial  concerns  came  together  in  a 
spirit  of  accommodation,  determined  to  get 
rid  of  those  undesirable  elements  in  admini¬ 
stration  which  are  causing  grave  anxiety  to 
other  traders  and  to  those  local  authorities 
who  are  taking  cognisance  of  the  present 
unhappy  relationships  that  prevail  between 
kindred  institutions  for  the  blind. 

A  correspondent  would  have  us  believe 
that  “  workshops  for  the  blind  in  a  complex 
state  of  society  are  no  longer  economically 
worth  while  ;  ”  they  are,  he  says,  ”  luxury 
undertakings  bestowing  unmerited  advan¬ 
tages  upon  a  limited  section  of  the  blind  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  people  comprising  this 
section  are  given  a  monetary  standard  of  life 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  economic  worth.” 
Needless  to  say,  we  profoundly  disagree  with 
the  point  of  view  thus  expressed,  but  the 
opinion  is  by  no  means  confined  to  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  is  generally  well  informed 
and  able  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  situation. 
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The  fact  is  that  we  arc  dissipating  our 
energies  by  trying  to  maintain  small  units  of 
organisation  and  foolishly  expecting  the 
impossible  to  happen.  In  these  days  of 
high  productive  efficiency,  it  is  economically 
suicidal  to  try  to  run  counter  to  well-estab¬ 
lished  codes  of  business  theory  and  practice, 
and  that  in  point  of  fact  is  what  we  arc 
endeavouring  to  do  by  perpetuating  a  system 
of  workshop  organisation  such  as  we  see 
around  us  to-day.  We  cannot  believe  that 
mere  vested  interests  should  for  ever  stand 
in  the  way  of  practical  steps  being  taken  to 
eliminate  those  undesirable  elements  that 
are  here  being  emphasised.  As  we  have  said 
over  and  over  again,  “  private  respects  must 
yield  to  public  good,”  and  the  interests  of 
the  blind  community  are  surely  not  being 
best  served  by  perpetuating  a  system  of 
so-called  employment  which  continues  to 
keep  their  productive  energies  in  undue 
restraint,  whilst  affording  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  continued  existence  of  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  an  opportunity  to  sneer 
at  the  low  standard  of  production  attained, 
and  unwisely  to  conclude  that  there  is  in 
consequence  no  appropriate  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind  worker. 

We  appear  to  ignore  the  fact  that  any 
well-devised  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
blind  welfare  work  should  so  adjust  matters 
as  to  make  workshops  complementary  to 
each  other  instead  of  being  engaged  in  a 
process  that  is  marked  by  the  most  virulent 
competition.  From  the  facts  before  us  we 
are  justified  in  the  belief  that  there  is  more 
bitterness  and  more  antagonism  in  this 
essential  service  than  is  shown  to  us  by 
traders  in  analogous  pursuits  with  whom  we 
have  to  compete.  There  is  surely  something 
fundamentally  wrong  in  a  situation  that 
reveals  such  a  state  of  things,  and  those 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  our  work¬ 
shops  cannot  for  ever  disregard  these  im¬ 
portant  considerations.  We  appear  somehow 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  the  financial  support  given 
to  workshops  for  the  blind  has  undergone  a 
complete  transformation,  that  whereas 
hitherto  we  had  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon 
the  fluctuations  of  voluntary  assistance,  now 
the  element  of  financial  stability  which  is 
provided  by  the  county  and  county  borough 


authorities  of  necessity  relieves  us  of  an 
anxiety  that  had  grown  to  be  intolerable. 
That  support,  however,  has  been  in  the  main 
provided  in  order  that  a  better  standard  of 
life  should  be  made  available  for  the  blind 
worker :  it  was  never  contemplated  that 
the  finances  of  local  authorities  should  be 
employed  to  the  detriment  of  other  traders 
or  to  the  imposition  of  burdens  which  the 
ratepayer  should  have  to  bear,  as  a  result 
of  an  indefensible  form  of  competition 
between  ourselves.  The  complaints  which 
we  now  hear  from  brush  manufacturers  and 
others  are  not  wholly  unjustified,  though 
they  may  be  and  oftentimes  are  unduly 
exaggerated,  but  it  is  surely  our  business 
to  put  our  house  in  order  so  that  when 
these  challenges  are  made  we  are  in  a 
position  to  give  a  good  and  reasonable 
explanation  of  our  conduct,  and  that  explana¬ 
tion  must  of  necessity  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  financial 
support  we  receive  is  not  being  so  employed 
as  to  inflict  intolerable  burdens  upon  the 
ordinary  manufacturer,  or  alternatively  to 
impose  heavier  burdens  upon  the  taxpayer 
than  would  be  the  case  if  sound  administra¬ 
tion  were  employed  and  due  economy 
exercised  in  the  operations  which  now  afford 
employment  for  nearly  4,000  blind  persons 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  this  grave 
situation  should  receive  the  prompt  attention 
which  everyone  admits  is  so  essential  ?  We 
who  believe  that  there  is  a  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  that  can  be  legitimately 
occupied  by  properly  trained  and  adequately 
equipped  blind  workers,  assert  emphatically 
that  the  present  situation  demands  the 
closest  attention  of  all  those  who  of  set 
purpose  are  determined  to  avoid  that 
retrograde  step  which  must  ensue  if  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  are  not  to  degenerate 
into  pastime  occupational  centres.  If  such 
an  untoward  event  were  to  happen,  the 
justification  for  our  training  establishments 
would  be  gone  for  ever  and  our  claim  to 
citizenship  would  lose  its  ethical  and 
economic  bases.  In  theory  and  in  fact  the 
blind  community  would  have  lost  all  the 
advantages  for  which  educationists  have 
striven  for  many  generations. 

B.  O.  P. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  15th  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  BLIND 

ESPERANTISTS 


SINCE  1905,  Espcrantists  have  met  in 
congress  in  different  European  countries 
every  year,  international  conditions 
permitting.  The  30th  Universal  Con¬ 
gress  of  Esperanto  will  take  place  in  London 
from  July  30th  to  August  6th  with  the 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  for  its 
headquarters.  About  two  thousand  Esper- 
antists  from  twenty-eight  countries  are 
expected  to  be  present. 

Blind  Esperantists  and  their  guides  are 
specially  favoured.  The  Committee  gener¬ 
ously  offers  them  the  membership  card  free, 
is  putting  a  large  room  at  their  disposal  for 
meetings,  concerts,  and  as  a  general  ren¬ 
dezvous,  and  has  established  a  “  Hospitality 
Eund,”  which,  generously  assisted  by  certain 
English  institutions  for  the  blind,  will  permit 
of  free  accommodation  being  given  during 
the  week  to  those  who  need  it. 

About  ninety  blind  Esperantists  plus 
guides  intend  to  take  part.  A  number  of 
these  are  coming  from  ten  foreign  countries, 
and  are  anxious  to  gain  as  much  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  provisions  for  the  blind  in 
England  as  the  limited  time  will  allow. 
Some  are  being  sent  by  their  government  or 
by  national  blind  associations,  but  others  are 
facing  the  long  journey  alone  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  inspiration  for  the  setting  up  of  wel¬ 
fare  work  on  their  return.  Eor  the  condition 
of  the  blind  varies  more  from  land  to  land 
than  one  is  apt  to  suppose  ;  there  are 
countries  claiming  to  be  civilised  where  even 
the  more  intelligent  blind  population  have 
little  but  begging  to  keep  them  from  starva¬ 
tion  :  their  governments  are  apathetic,  and 
the  charitable  schools  and  homes  so  ill- 
supported  by  the  public  that  their  work  only 
makes  darkness  more  visible. 

Perhaps  our  most  outstanding  foreign 
guest  will  be  Mr.  Harald  Thilander,  from 
Sweden,  who,  although  blind  and  very  deaf, 
has  set  up  and  maintains  the  most  productive 
Braille  press  in  Scandinavia,  not  only  earning 
his  livelihood,  but  ever  working  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  his  own  and  other 
countries.  So  great  is  his  international  re¬ 
putation  as  a  benefactor  of  humanity,  that 
at  the  Esperanto  Congress  at  Warsaw  last 
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year  the  Polish  Government  bestowed  upon 
him  the  order  of  an  Officer  of  Polonia  Resti- 
tuta,  the  highest  honour  that  republic  gives 
to  private  individuals,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  King  of  Sweden  created  him  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  Vasa,  a  distinction  much  coveted 
in  Sweden. 

The  blind  members  will  to  some  extent 
have  a  special  programme.  Their  opening 
meeting  will  be  on  the  afternoon  of  Bank 
Holiday,  and  on  the  following  days  visits 
will  be  paid  to  the  National  Library,  from 
which  many  of  even  our  foreign  visitors  have 
for  years  borrowed  Esperanto  books,  to 
several  workshops,  and  on  the  Friday  after¬ 
noon  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
to  see  how  printing  is  done,  and  examine  the 
many  apparatus  of  such  special  value  to 
Braillists  and  blind  craftsmen.  Papers  of 
international  interest  will  be  read,  and  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday  our  musical  mem¬ 
bers  will  give  entertainments  themselves. 

A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine, 
and  it  is  the  merry  heart  which  our  congress 
atmosphere  creates.  Besides  the  thrill  of 
meeting  and  associating  with  friends  known 
by  letter  maybe  for  many  years,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  change  from  an  isolated  life  or  one 
spent  in  an  institution  with  the  same  people 
getting  on  one’s  nerves  every  day,  our  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  able  to  go  to  the  wonderful 
Opening  Meeting  in  the  Dominion  Theatre 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  where  one  language, 
Esperanto,  will  be  spoken  by  representatives 
of  many  nations,  to  the  Esperanto  service 
in  the  City  Temple  Church  in  the  afternoon, 
to  “  Eliza  Comes  to  Stay  ”  on  the  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  Scala  Theatre,  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Ball  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  to  join  parties  for 
general  sight-seeing  in  London  whenever 
guides  are  available. 

Further  information  will  be  willingly  given 
to  those  interested,  and  offers  of  guides  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Organis¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  15th  International 
Congress  of  Blind  Esperantists,  W.  Percy 
Merrick,  Penso,  Shepperton  (during  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  Gower  Hotel,  near  Euston  Square 
Station). 


Published  by 
the  National 
Institute  for 
the  Blind, 
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Editorial  Offices 
224,  Great  Port¬ 
land  S  treet , 
London,  IV.] . 


SIR  JOHN  REITH 


The  British  “  Wireless  for  the  Blind  ”  Fund  has  from  its  inception  had  a  par¬ 
ticularly  close  connection  with  the  B.B.C.  It  could  never  have  been  started 
or  continued  if  the  B.B.C.  had  not  so  generously  recognised  that,  more  than 
any  other  members  of  the  community,  the  blind  depend  on  their  hearing  for 
entertainment,  instruction  and  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Owing 
this  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  B.B.C.,  the  blind  claim  a  special  right 
to  express  gratitude  to  Sir  John  Reith  on  his  leaving  the  B.B.C.  to  take  up 
other  public  work  to  which  he  has  been  urgently  called.  We  hope  he  will  take  into  his  new 
task  a  lively  sense  of  the  gratitude  which  his  sympathy  with  the  blind,  and  understanding  of 
their  problem,  has  earned. 

In  any  future  social  history  of  England  Sir  John  Keith’s  name  will  stand  high  as  that  of 
a  man  who  set  broadcasting  firmly  on  the  right  road.  In  the  hands  of  a  smaller  man  it  could 
so  easily  have  been  used  to  lower  the  standards  of  popular  taste  in  literature  and  in  music,  to 
serve  selfish  purposes  and  to  pander  to  material  interests.  In  Sir  John’s  strong  hands  it  has 
become,  what  much  of  the  press  has  ceased  to  be,  an  instrument  of  civilisation. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  BLIND 

dhe  blind  community,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  not  pre-eminently  articulate.  We  seldom 
find  blind  people  writing  to  the  papers  on  news  and  questions  of  general  interest  relative  to 
blindness,  although  many  statements  on  blindness  which  appear  in  the  press  are  obviously 
founded  on  partial  or  erroneous  information  or  misconceptions  of  the  conditions  of  blindness. 
The  people  who  can  write  most  authoritatively  on  many  aspects  of  blindness  are  the  blind 
themselves,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  many  blind  people  who  keep  in  touch  with  affairs  and  topics 
of  the  day  do  not  make  it  a  duty,  when  occasions  arise,  to  give  the  general  public,  through  the 
correspondence  columns  of  the  press,  first-hand  knowledge  on  such  subjects  as  the  extent  of 
the  disability  of  blindness,  the  nature  of  blind  welfare  work — its  qualities,  defects,  limitations, 
and  possibilities,  the  relationships  between  blind  and  sighted,  the  social,  professional,  occupational 
and  industrial  qualifications  of  the  blind,  the  psychology  of  blindness,  the  difficulties  pertaining 
to  oncoming  blindness  and  mental  and  physical  adjustment  to  them. 

One  reason  why  the  voice  of  the  blind  is  so  rarely  heard  in  newspaper  debate  is  probably 
the  objection  that  many  blind  people  have  to  advertise  their  handicap.  This  attitude  is 
understandable,  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  newspapers  always  permit  a  correspondent 
to  use  a  nom  de  plume  provided  the  true  name  and  address  are  given  as  a  proof  of  authenticity. 

In  definite  work  for  their  welfare,  the  blind  are  distinguished  as  propagandists.  Blind 
speakers  and  lecturers  have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  the  blind  than  the  most  eloquent  appeals 
made  by  people  with  sight.  But  the  blind  of  the  present  generation  have  not  yet  carried  this 
power  of  presenting  the  problems  of  blindness  beyond  the  circle  of  an  audience  into  the  vast 
newspaper  arena.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  never  a  mention  of  blindness  in  the  press  which 
did  not  bring  from  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  a  personal  and  illuminating  contribution.  Being 
a  professional  journalist  of  almost  unequalled  experience,  he  could  discern  at  a  flash  the  slightest 
occasion  for  publicity  and  was  therefore  able  to  flood  the  minds  of  the  reading  public  with  light 
on  blindness.  Several  distinguished  blind  people  have  followed  his  example,  but  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  this  transitional  age,  the  voice,  not  only  of  the  eminent 
blind  but  of  the  blind  rank  and  file,  should  be  heard  far  more  often  than  it  is  on  public  matters 
which  particularly  affect  their  own  community. 

The  Editor. 
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BETTER  THAN  CROSSWORD  PUZZLES 

By  MARJORIE  CHARNWOOD 


DO  you  like  receiving  letters  ?  I  do. 
Nor  am  I  one  of  those  who  think 
letter-writing  a  bore.  I  do  not  cor¬ 
respond  with  people  because  it  is  a 
duty  but  because  it  is  a  joy.  I  have  friends 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which,  of  course, 
makes  my  correspondence  more  interesting. 
I  hear  of  what  is  going  on  in  far-off  countries. 
I  learn  of  quaint  customs  about  which  I 
should  otherwise  know  nothing,  so  that 
through  my  letters  I  am  furthering  my 
education 

Now  there  is  one  feature  of  my  letters 
about  which  I  am  going  to  complain.  Why 
don’t  I  get  more  of  them  written  in  Braille  ? 
Why,  in  fact,  don’t  sighted  people  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  Braille  and  thus  be  able 
to  write  to  their  blind  friends  direct  instead 
of  through  a  third  person  ? 

You  like  to  read  your  own  letters  for 
yourself.  So  do  I  mine.  It  is  not  always 
convenient  for  us  blind  folk  to  have  our 
letters  read  as  they  arrive.  Everybody 
in  the  house  may  be  busy  at  the  moment. 
At  the  breakfast  table  the  family  may  be  too 
occupied  with  their  own  correspondence  to 
be  willing  to  read  us  ours,  or  at  least  to  read 
the  letters  carefully,  not  gabbling  them. 
Again,  you  like  to  read  parts  of  your  letters 
more  than  once.  So  do  I  mine.  But  this 
we  can  only  do  when  the  letter  is  in  Braille  ; 
otherwise,  it  means  troubling  someone,  which 
we  independent  blind  people  hate.  So  I 
always  feel  pleased  when  I  get  a  letter  in 
Braille. 

Learning  Braille  should  be  simple  enough 
for  a  sighted  person.  A  friend  of  mine 
learnt  to  write  it  in  four  days.  He  had 
formerly  typewritten  me  long  literary  letters 
when  I  was  away  on  holiday  and  these  were 
so  badly  read  to  me  by  busy  people  that  he 
was  determined  to  learn  Braille  before  I 
went  away  on  my  next  summer  holiday. 

Writing  to  the  nearest  institution  for  the 
blind,  he  obtained  an  instruction  book. 
He  spent  perhaps  an  hour  every  evening 
doing  exercises  with  a  Braille  writing  board 
and  pricker  I  had  given  him.  Four  days 
after  he  got  his  book,  he  sent  me  a  long 
Braille  letter  containing  surprisingly  few 
mistakes.  It  was  elementary  Braille,  of 


course,  but  it  was  understandable  and 
expressed  what  he  wanted  to  say.  Now  his 
Braille  is  much  more  advanced  and  he  writes 
it  quickly  and  easily.  He  says  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  learning  his  new  accomplishment. 
It  was  as  fascinating  as  crossword  puzzles 
and  gave  him  more  to  show  for  his 
labour, 

I  have  heard  of  sighted  people  learning 
Braille  in  order  to  save  their  eyesight. 
My  own  brother,  whose  work  involves 
considerable  eyestrain,  has  often  said  he 
intends  to  learn  it  so  that  he  can  read 
Braille  books  when  he  comes  home  at  night, 
and  thus  spare  his  tired  eyes.  He,  however, 
has  not  gone  beyond  talking  so  far,  showing 
all  the  dilatoriness  which  brothers  are 
popularly  supposed  to  have.  Yet  I  happen 
to  know  a  man  whose  example  my  brother 
ought  to  take  to  heart.  Being  a  martyr 
to  insomnia  he  learnt  Braille  in  order  to 
read  in  bed  at  night  without  a  light. 

Now  mark  what  advantages  he  found  in 
this.  Not  only  was  he  saving  his  eyesight 
but  he  discovered  that  this  way  of  reading  in 
bed  was  the  most  comfortable  he  had  ever 
known.  He  lay  flat  on  his  back  with  his 
Braille  novel  under  the  bedclothes  and  his 
har^ds  were  thus  kept  warm  all  the  time. 
Furthermoi:e,  the  gentle  friction  of  reading 
with  his  finger  induced  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
sleepiness,  so  he  cured  his  insomnia  in  a  way 
he  had  certainly  not  looked  for  when  he 
started  to  learn  Braille. 

Then  there  is  the  intimate  aspect  of 
correspondence  to  be  considered.  When 
typing  a  letter  to  a  sighted  friend  we  say 
exactly  what  we  wish,  as  we  do  when 
writing  in  Braille.  But  our  sighted  friends 
have  not  the  same  advantage  when  replying. 
Suppose,  for  example,  they  particularly 
want  to  confide  in  us.  They  cannot  do  so 
through  a  third  person  and  must  wait  until 
they  see  us. 

I  have  sighted  friends  in  India,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  Switzerland,  who  write 
to  me  in  Braille,  They  have  no  other  blind 
friends  but  they  thought  it  worth  while  to 
learn  Braille  so  as  to  be  able  to  correspond 
with  me  in  my  own  alphabet.  I  wish  all  my 
sighted  friends  thought  the  same  ! 
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POEMS  BY  BLIND  POETS 


THE  SHIP  OF  STATE 

[Horace  I  :  14.J 

Fresh  billows  big  with  menace  dark 
Will  bear  you  out  to  ocean  wide  : 

What  are  you  doing,  foolish  barque  ? 

Beat  back  to  port  and  there  abide  ! 

Do  you  not  see  that  oars  you  lack, 

That  southern  gales  your  mast  have  sprung. 
While  all  your  yards  loud  creak  and  crack 
Like  joints  the  torturing  rack  has  wrung  ? 

Your  starting  timbers  cannot  long 
Resist  the  pounding  of  the  seas 
Without  the  help  of  cables  strong 
To  bind  them  and  their  torment  ease. 

Your  sails  are  tattered  and  no  god 
In  your  distress  will  hear  your  prayer  ; 

No  god  his  gracious  head  will  nod 
To  still  the  waves,  calm  your  despair. 

Though  born  of  far-famed  Pontic  pine. 

The  daughter  of  a  noble  wood. 

In  vain  you  boast  your  name  and  line — • 
They  now  can  work  you  little  good  ! 

In  gilded  gods  that  poops  adorn. 

The  frightened  sailor  trusts  no  more  ; 

But,  gazing  on  the  storm-wrack  torn. 

He  prays  to  all  the  gods  ashore. 

Unless  Fate’s  harsh  decree  stand  fast. 

That  you  become  the  wind’s  light  sport. 
Beware  the  tempest’s  shattering  blast. 

And  seek  amain  the  sheltering  port. 

Anxiety  and  weariness 
You  were,  short  time  ago,  but  now 
Desire  that  heaven  your  course  may  bless 
Fills  all  my  heart,  forms  all  my  vow. 

If,  spite  of  all  the  gales  that  blow. 

You  still  will  tempt  the  treacherous  seas, 
Steer  wide,  dear  ship,  of  those  that  flow 
Among  the  shining  Cyclades  ! 

S.  C.  Swift. 

THE  COMING  OF  NIGHT 

Now  the  soft-footed  Hour 
Cool-handed,  like  a  nurse. 

Out  of  our  daytime  places 
Draws  us  all  to  her  will  : 

The  honey-bee  from  the  flower. 

The  poet  from  his  verse. 

The  runner  from  his  races. 

The  shopman  from  his  till  ; 

The  better  and  the  worse 
She  covers  with  her  graces, 

And  bathes  with  gentle  sleep  their  heated  faces. 

Latched  is  now  the  gate. 

Muffled  all  the  fun; 

The  fire  dies  down. 

The  servant-girl  is  free  ; 

Gears  cease  to  grate. 

And  wheels  no  longer  run. 

And  quiet  is  the  town 
And  quiet  every  tree  ; 

And  Earth  forgets  the  Sun 
Beyond  the  stars  to  see 
Where  dim  Night  touches  Eternity. 

W.  H.  Mansmore. 


THE  POPLAR 

When  your  body  signals  to  mine, 

O  lovely — O  desirable  ! 

With  the  body’s  secret  sign. 

My  blood  undeniable  hisses  in  the  cars, 

“  This  is  the  beauty  of  life — its  riches  ”  : 

Follow  it — follow  it  ! 

However  the  soul  fears 
And  the  mind  cries  “  Hollow,” 

Follow  the  feet  that  entice  thi'ough  the  lilac  alley  ; 
Turn  from  the  snowline  to  the  happy  valley. 

When  on  a  dusty  afternoon 
The  birds  dream  of  showers,  bees  croon. 

And  men  for  heat  exclaim, 

I  come  to  a  cool  place 
Where  shadow  blesses  my  hot  face. 

And  out  of  a  leafy  heaven  high  uplifted 
Upon  the  spirit  more  than  the  ear  is  sifted 
A  sound  that  has  no  name. 

What  shall  I  call  the  dry  sound 

That  the  wind  winnows  from  the  poplar-tree  ? — • 

That  the  wind  scatters  like  sand  around 

Out  of  remote  serenity — 

Like  fine  sand  that  is  washed  and  washed  in  mountain 
streams. 

That  faintly  aspirate  whispered  speech 
Without  the  vowel’s  blatancy. 

The  final  statement  life  may  reach 
From  resonance  of  passion  free. 

Free  from  the  urgent  stress  and  rhythm  of  nightmare 
dreams  ? 

”  Chastity  ”  shall  I  call  it  ? 

”  The  denial  of  life — the  ascetic  ”  ? 

”  The  great  negation  ”  ? 

Or  some  transcendent  affirmation  ? 

Or  shall  I  call  it 

“  The  form  without  the  substance — bodiless  music  ”  ? 

Say  no  more  ;  I  have  heard 
The  stiff  unmerciful  voice,  1  find 
Lying  on  the  littered  floor  of  my  mind 
A  hard  glittering  word — 

Renunciation. 

For  on  one  hand  the  body’s  touch 
Coaxes  me  back  to  the  law  of  the  blood. 

Through  flowery  lanes  to  a  dim  wood 
Where  satyrs  leer  and  grin  between  the  leaves. 

Where  sneak  insidious  spiritual  thieves  ; 

Where  claws  catch  and  fists  clutch 
Convulsively  tightening, 

And  life  and  death  are  sudden,  lurid,  like  lightning: 
On  the  other  hand  the  inviolate  poplar’s  call 
Bids  me  across  the  hill. 

There  beauty  is  clean — 

The  sough  of  wind  on  a  bare  wall. 

The  smooth  motion  of  a  strong  machine. 

The  joyous  waterfall. 

Starlings’  wings  in  Winter  rustling  white  ; 

The  sputtering  flame  is  frozen  marble-still. 

And  heat  is  changed  into  light. 

There,  my  heart  is  a  quiet  pool  of  water  receiving  all. 

W.  H.  Mansmore. 

[The  copyright  of  the  above  poems  is  reserved  to  the  A  uthors] 
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NOTES  FROM  ITALY— 1937 

By  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  D.Sc. 

{Reprinted  from  the  “  Outlook  for  the  Blind,”  hy  permission  of  the  Editor  and  Author.) 


My  recent  calls  at  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  Italy  re¬ 
paid  me.  While  I  do  not 
speak  Italian,  my  custom 
of  saluting  the  pupils  as  I 
entered  classrooms  quickly 
Lput  us  in  mutual  touch.  I 
spoke  the  sentence  I  had  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory  :  “  Sono  visitatore  Americano,  professore 
e  amico  dei  ciechi — Sahito  !  ”  Whereupon 
all,  perceiving  the  friendliness  of  my  voice, 
would  rise  and,  throwing  up  their  right  hands, 
responded  smilingly  “  Saluto !  ”  (The 
Fascist  gesture  of  salute  is  straight  arm  slant¬ 
ing  upward,  with  open  palm  toward  the  one 
addressed  ;  the  Nazi,  straight  arm  and  hand 
forward,  palm  down  as  for  fingernail  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  Spanish  is  said  to  differ  from  the 
Italian  in  that  the  hand  is  a  closed  fist.) 

The  Naples  residential  and  employment 
institution,  which  I  first  visited  in  1935,  I 
now  found  being  enlarged  for  double  the 
former  number  of  young  men  it  has  been 
training  and  employing,  chiefly  in  plain  and 
art  fabric  weaving.  Their  output  is  varied, 
always  superior,  and  evidently  sells  well — 
that  is,  on  its  own  merits — both  at  the  local 
salesroom  and  at  hotels  in  Italy,  and  even 
abroad.  My  conductor  would  occasionally 
break  a  strand  in  the  warp.  This  the  work¬ 
man  always  discovered,  located,  and  quickly 
repaired  unaided. 

Rome  showed  me  two  schools  and  the 
Faro  d’ Italia.  This  last  is  the  Lighthouse  or 
pioneer  centre  on  behalf  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  blind,  which  was  financed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  and  their  friends  and 
was  successfully  pushed  and  supervised  by  a 
blind  war  veteran.  Now  it  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  government  and  is  run  under  the 
same  veteran  as  a  non-resident  training  and 
employment  shop.  I  found  its  score  of  people 
making  woollen  shirts  for  the  Italian  air 
force.  The  blind  operatives  do  the  knitting 
on  hand-driven  flat-work  machines  ;  seeing 
helpers  do  the  finishing. 

The  school  on  the  Aventine  Hill  occupies 
premises,  part  of  which  were  a  residence 


built  for  a  refugee  King  of  Spain — therefore 
much  marble  and  a  fine  view  !  They  embrace 
a  parish  church,  still  in  public  use.  The  pupils 
practice  upon  its  pipe  organ.  The  direttore 
being  out,  a  student  priest  took  me  about  the 
department  for  boys  only.  This  young  man, 
who  wore  the  priestly  garb,  showed  me  the 
curtained-off  corner  of  a  longish  dormitory 
where  he  slept  and  kept  order,  apparently  in 
return  for  board.  The  great  ground-floor 
dining-room  was  bright  and  airy  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  long,  white,  marble-topped  tables 
already  set  for  dinner.  A  small  carafe  of  red 
wine  stood  at  each  plate.  My  guide  astonished 
me  by  picking  up  one  of  the  glass  drinking- 
cups  and  dropping  it  with  a  bang  on  to  the 
marble.  This  was  to  show  me  that  it  was  un¬ 
breakable  and  not  inappropriate  there  !  Be¬ 
cause  photographs  showed  blind  boys  riding 
single  bicycles,  I  searched  for  these  machines  ; 
they  looked  the  wrecks  they  were.  Boys  in 
the  class  tried  in  vain  to  decipher  my  visiting 
card,  which  is  embossed  in  Boston  Line  type. 
Using  a  braille  stylus  and  a  finely  grooved 
slate  and  special  guide,  they  wrote  something 
for  me  in  their  embossed  script  in  which  they 
correspond  with  their  parents  and  friends. 
This  script  is  “Ballu,”  named  from  its  inventor 
The  letters  are  Roman  in  shape,  coarsely  ser¬ 
rated,  and  space-consuming ;  but  the  system 
is  useful  because  practical  for  blind  and  seeing 
alike.  “  The  curriculum  and  training  courses 
comprise  the  elementary  school  classes,  a 
course  in  musical  instruction  with  diploma, 
and  training  in  manual  crafts.” 

My  second  school  visited  is  quite  out  in 
the  country  hills  overlooking  St.  Peter’s 
Cathedral.  This  foundation,  also  an  old  pri¬ 
vate  one,  includes  a  home  for  the  aged  blind. 
About  fifty  old  women  still  live  in  what  was 
once  a  Pope’s  villa.  The  school  occupies  a 
new  building  in  the  same  grounds.  In  this  I 
spent  two  hours  under  the  guidance  of  Mme. 
Romagnoli,  the  wife  of  the  direttore,  who  was 
ill.  She  and  her  husband  had  attended  our 
World  Conference,  visited  several  of  our 
schools,  and  were  especially  glad  to  have  me 
see  and  understand  their  methods  of  teaching. 
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Now  the  usual  plan  the  world  over  is  so  to 
regiment  the  instruction  that  a  well-graded 
class  shall  advance  as  a  unit.  In  Germany, 
for  instance,  no  elementary  pupil  is  expected 
to  learn  anything  by  himself.  That  might 
lead  to  error,  which  is  wasteful,  involving  the 
necessity  of  unlearning.  Direttore  Romag- 
noli’s  instruction  follows  the  opposite  plan. 
Though  himself  blind  from  childhood,  he 
early  found  that  he  did  best  when  learning 
for  and  by  himself,  and  so  advancing  in  his 
own  way  through  trial  and  error.  Attending  a 
common  school  he  learned  pencil  writing.  He 
did  not  even  depend  on  braille  ;  and  he  made 
little  use  of  maps,  etc.,  embossed  by  others, 
being  encouraged  by  a  self-made  blind  friend 
to  draw  or  model  these  himself.  Doing  all 
this  at  home  (under  the  guidance  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  tutor)  both  clarified  his  ideas  and 
conceptions  and  challenged  his  initiative  and 
capacity.  In  short,  he  was  largely  self- 
educated  and,  therefore  becoming  inde¬ 
pendent  and  self-reliant,  progressed  easily 
through  common  high  school  and  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  presently  was  a  master  in  a 
school  for  the  seeing.  On  becoming  a  teacher 
of  the  blind,  he  naturally  pushed  the  principle 
of  education  through  self-help  as  the  best 
means  for  the  character-building  and  power 
fundamental  to  success  in  life.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  educator  in  our  field,  Direttore  Romag- 
noli  may  be  compared  to  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Campbell. 

I  noticed  that  practically  everybody  in 
each  classroom  visited  was  making  something 
tangible,  most  embossing  diagrams  with  a 
spurred  wheel.  The  teacher  stood,  going  from 
pupil  to  pupil,  guiding  each  directly  rather 
than  instructing  him  from  a  desk.  A  second 
adult,  either  blind  or  seeing,  was  also  moving 
about.  This  one  was  a  pupil-teacher — a 
student  of  the  Romagnoli  method.  The 
school’s  title,  indeed,  is  “  The  Royal  School 
of  Method,”  which  indicates  that  its  primary 
object  is  the  training  of  teachers  and  that  the 
education  of  children  is  incidental.  So  every 
elementary  school  for  the  blind  of  Italy  can 
select  its  new  teachers  from  those  trained  at 
Rome  and,  if  it  is  publicly  supported,  miist 
do  so. 

In  Assisi,  where  St.  Francis  lived  his 
beautiful  life,  I  discovered  another  way  in 
which  the  Italian  education  of  the  blind  leads 
ours.  All  the  pupils  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  Assisi  are  “  born-shorters  ”  and  cannot 
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progress  far.  These  have  been  sifted  out  from 
various  other  schools,  which  accordingly  have 
been  left  for  the  normally  promising  blind. 
Italy,  then,  is  applying  the  principle  of  selec¬ 
tive  education  to  its  blind  children.  It  is  not 
asserted  there  that  everybody  is  born  free 
and  equal.  No,  and  yet  in  one  way  its  blind 
youth  are  freer  than  its  seeing,  for  they  are 
not  expected  to  become  soldiers  or  military 
nurses. 

The  direttore  of  this  school  for  special  stu¬ 
dents  is  a  priest,  so  winning  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  institution  that  he  is  rapidly  raising 
money  for  its  enlargement.  Taking  me  to  a 
window,  he  pointed  out  the  beginnings  of 
his  new  plant,  which  he  hopes  and  expects  to 
finish  soon.  Indeed,  he  looked  upon  me  as  an 
American  tourist,  and  therefore  probably  rich 
and  able  to  help  him.  I  sincerely  wished 
I  might. 

Some  of  the  schools  I  visited  are  elemen¬ 
tary  only,  like  the  School  of  Methods  in 
Rome.  There  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
together.  The  other  schools  are  professional 
or  vocational  only — that  is,  train  pupils  of 
fourteen  and  over  in  some  specialty  like 
music  or  handicraft  or  both.  I  was  told  that 
the  musically  talented  of  a  given  section 
chose  to  go  to  Bologna.  In  these  the  sexes  are 
apparently  taught  separately.  Such  a  one  I 
found  in  Florence.  This  institution  is  mag¬ 
nificently  housed  in  expensive  structures,  re¬ 
cently  built  with  money  said  to  have  been 
raised  in  a  lottery  allowed  by  the  Fascist 
government  in  behalf  of  the  general  cause  of 
the  Italian  blind.  It  has  a  large  and  splen¬ 
didly  equipped  gymnasium,  even  a  special 
room  for  dancing.  The  Florence  institution 
apparently  makes  the  braille  books  and  other 
school  appliances  for  the  whole  country. 

I  spent  a  profitable  morning  going  over 
this  institution.  That  afternoon  its  direttore 
came  in  his  car  to  my  hotel  and  took  me  to 
see  the  shop  where  each  of  some  fifty  blind 
men  was  folding  over  a  sheet-metal  form,  and 
pasting  (using  a  paper-hanger’s  brush)  cut 
sheets  of  heavy  paper  into  the  regulation¬ 
sized  containers  for  cement — cement-making 
being  an  enormous  business  in  Italy.  Truly 
I  never  saw  blind  workmen  turning  out  a 
finished  product  to  better  advantage.  The 
manager  succeeded  in  making  me  understand 
that  their  blindness  lost  them  little  time  in 
this  bag-making,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
earning  fair  wages  at  piece-work  pay. 
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At  Milan  a  boy  pupil  who  interpreted  in 
German  accompanied  the  principal  instructor 
and  me  over  its  institution  for  the  blind,  a 
private  establishment  founded  back  in  1840 
but  now  under  the  Ministry  of  National  Edu¬ 
cation.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  a  gymnasium, 
but  I  was  shown  some  six  pipe  organs,  big 
and  little,  and  learned  that  this  school  makes 
a  specialty  of  music.  “It  enjoys  a  great  and 
unbroken  tradition  of  musical  achievements 
by  the  students.” 

My  impression  of  the  situation  of  the  blind 
of  Italy,  gained  from  single  and  necessarily 
superficial  visits  to  a  half-dozen  schools  and 
shops,  is  that  it  is  exceptionally  good,  sensi¬ 
ble,  and  promising. 

“  Particular  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  to-day  the  public  elementary 
schools  admit  students  from  the  fourth  grade 
onwards,  passing  through  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  classes  to  university  study.  This  course 
is  prompted  by  experience  of  the  benefit 
accruing  from  coeducation  of  the  blind  and 
the  seeing.  It  has  been  ascertained  that,  if 
the  blind  acquire  moral  training  and  support 
and  receive  full  educational  advantages  in 
their  special  schools,  admission  to  the  public 
schools,  where  they  can  be  brought  daily, 
offers  the  further  advantage  of  intercourse 
with  their  fellows  blessed  with  sight,  and  of 
emulation  with  them,  thus  divesting  the  blind 
of  the  timid  reserve  productive  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  of  apparent  mental  inferiority.” 
(hrom  Italian  Institutions  for  the  Blind, 
Florence,  1931.) 

The  recent  advanced  movement  for  blind 
welfare  in  Italy  gained  general  support  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  example  and  precepts  of  the 
blind  leaders  of  the  National  Union  of  the 
Blind,  especially  President  Nicolodi,  publicist 
and  propagandist,  and  Direttore  Romagnoli 
in  educational  reform,  geniuses  who,  with  the 
practical  and  sensible,  wholly  unemotional, 
post-war  backing  of  the  Fascist  government, 
began  at  once  to  lift  the  status  of  blindness 
from  that  of  softening  charity  and  pity  to 
that  of  well-merited  respect.  What  seems  to 
have  been  achieved  is  truly  remarkable.  I  do 
not  recall  seeing  a  blind  beggar  in  all  Italy. 

I  hardly  expect  to  live  to  see  the  equivalent 
in  our  own  distressed  country  where,  largely 
because  of  the  comparatively  great  size  of  the 
blind  population  and  the  diverse  and  un¬ 
settled  ways  of  trying  to  help,  the  problems 
involved  remain  relatively  unsolved. 
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PERSONAIIA 

Further  to  the  list  given  in  The  New 
Beacon,  15th  March,  of  members  appointed 
to  the  new  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  following  have 
been  elected  to  serve  on  the  Council  : — 

Group  A  (Regional  Bodies). 

Representatives  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Association  for  the  Blind  : 

Representatives  of  Local  Authorities  : 

Captain  Cochrane-Barnett,  West  Sussex. 
Alderman  G.  M.  Green,  Soke  of  Peterboro’. 
Councillor  J.  L.  P.  Wharton  Hewison,  East 
Sussex. 

Alderman  W.  H.  Hoare,  Derby. 

Alderman  W.  W.  Kelland,  Middlesex. 
Councillor  Rev.  F.  H.  Roach,  Lindsey. 

Representatives  of  Voluntary  Societies  : 

Rev.  B.  C.  Cann,  East  Anglian  Schools. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Looker,  Birmingham  Institution, 
Miss  B.  Urmson,  Oxford  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Group  D  (Organisations  of  Blind 
Persons). 

Representatives  of  the  National  League  for 
the  Blind : 

Mr.  A.  McAlpine. 

Mr.  J.  Whittam. 

*  H: 

Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  C.B.E.,  LL.D.,  J.P.,  has 
been  elected  first  President  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  on 
retiring  from  the  Chairmanship  for  reasons  of 
deafness  and  age.  Mr.  Evans’s  name  is 
known  to  everyone  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  blind  welfare  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  there  is  probably  no  Society  or 
Institute  in  the  kingdom  that  does  not  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitute  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  him.  Among  the  many  bodies 
upon  which  he  has  served  and  given  the 
value  of  his  advice  and  experience  are  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  to  the  Minister  of  Health,  the  Union 
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of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  the 
South  Eastern  and  London  Counties  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 
Dr.  Evans,  who  is  a  solicitor  by  profession, 
was  for  many  years  Clerk  to  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company  and,  on  retiring  from  that 
office,  was  elected  Master  of  the  Company 
for  the  ensuing  year,  an  indication  of  the 
appreciation  by  the  Company  of  his  services. 

*  * 

On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Evans,  Mr. 
J.  L.  P.  Wharton  Hewison,  C.C.,  has  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Association.  Mr.  Hewison  is  a  member  of 
the  East  Sussex  County  Council,  and  has 
been  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee  of  that  Council  since  1934.  He 
represented  his  Council  on  the  South  Eastern 
and  London  Counties  Association  from  1931 
until  the  amalgamation  and  now  represents 
it  on  the  Southern  Regional  Association. 
He  has  been  Vice-Chairman  of  the  East 
Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind  for  the  last 
two  years. 

H:  *  * 

Mr.  William  Whitehead  has  been  elected 
Chairman,  and  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale 
Vice-Chairman,  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Councillor  J.  Patrick  retains  his 
office  as  Hon.  Treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  E.  Tunncliffe,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  was  made  the  recipient  of 
several  gifts  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Portsmouth  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind  last  month,  in  appreciation  of  his 
services  as  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
since  its  inception  12  years  ago. 

The  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tunncliffe  was 
eulogised  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hooper,  who  occupied 
the  chair,  by  Alderman  W.  J.  Avens  (Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Association)  and  by  Councillor 
C.  F.  Langmaid  (Hon.  Secretary),  the  first- 
named  observing  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  recipients  were 
loved  by  all  the  blind  people  of  the  City. 


Mrs.  F.  A.  V.  Chaplin-Hall,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Institute’s  Massage  School, 
Department,  and  Clinics,  who,  as  reported  in 
last  month’s  New  Beacon,  was  awarded 
the  O.B.E.  in  the  Birthday  Honours, 
attended  the  investiture  held  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  on  7th  July  to  receive  her 
decoration  from  the  King. 


Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  after  20  years  of 
service,  has  retired  from  her  work  as  Acting 
Director  of  Braille  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  from  the  Service  of  the  Blind  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Miss  Hoyt,  who 
graduated  from  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind  and  gained  distinction  as  a  short 
story  writer,  was  made  instructor  in  Braille 
transcribing  when  this  service  was  first 
begun  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1913, 
and  in  1935  succeeded  Mrs.  Gertrude  Rider 
in  charge  of  the  Library’s  Service  for  the 
Blind  department.  She  is  recognised  as  an 
authority  on  Braille  codes  and  in  that 
capacity  has  served  on  several  committees. 

*  *  * 

This  month  Mr.  William  Brownlow, 
Handicraft  Instructor  at  Killingbeck 
Sanatorium,  is  due  to  retire  from  the  position 
he  has  held  for  13  years.  Mr.  Brownlow  was 
formerly  Instructor  at  the  Glasgow  and 
Dundee  Blind  Institutions  and  at  the 
Leeds  Blind  Imstitute. 


Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. — 

Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
Blind,  presided  at  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Sister¬ 
hood  Meeting,  on  Thursday,  June  gth.  He  was 
supported  by  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  C.B.E.,  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Hyde-Thomson,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Fund,  and  by  Lady  Fulton, 
Chairman,  Ladies’  Social  Committee,  who  pre¬ 
sented  prizes,  which  were  gifts  of  participating 
Societies  in  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
Blind.  The  Mayoresses  of  Tottenham  and 
Brentford  and  Chiswick  were  present,  and  the 
blind  artists  providing  the  musical  programme 
were;  Lily  Wincey — contralto,  Violet  Kemp— 
soprano,  Madge  Benton — elocutionist,  William 
Gibson — bass,  Adolph  Fowler — ^violinist,  Keith 
Burrows — solo  pianist. 
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We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of ; — 

James  Briggs,  at  the  Victoria  Central 
Hospital,  Wallasey,  Cheshire,  aged  67.  Mr. 
Briggs  became  associated  with  the  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers  League  in  1928,  when 
he  was  resident  in  Birmingham,  and,  on 
his  removal  to  Wallasey  in  1932,  he  took  a 
very  keen  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the 
deaf-blind  of  the  Merseyside,  and  from  that 
date  almost  until  his  death  he  acted  as  joint 
steward,  with  Miss  A.  Harvey,  in  connection 
with  the  Merseyside  Group  of  the  League. 
During  these  ten  years  of  close  association 
with  the  deaf-blind  both  in  Birmingham 
and  the  Merseyside  he  made  many  good 
friends,  amongst  whom  he  was  known  as 
“  the  Pilot,”  and  he  will  be  very  greatly 
missed  at  the  numerous  deaf-blind  gather¬ 
ings  in  the  district  at  which  he  was  in¬ 
variably  present,  and  towards  the  success  of 
which  he  contributed  .so  much.  He  re¬ 
presented  the  League  on  the  Northern 
Consultative  Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind 
and,  later,  on  the  Committee  of  the  Northern 
Counties  As.sociation  for  the  Blind. 

Auguste  Baron,  at  the  Institut  Galiliani, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine,  Paris,  aged  84.  He  can 
claim  a  big  part  in  the  invention  of  the 
“  talkie  ”  cinema,  but  in  1920  he  became 
stricken  with  complete  blindness.  Despite  a 
weary  struggle  for  existence  he  recommenced 
his  research  work  and  planned  a  new 
apparatus  for  stereoscopic  films  which  could 
be  projected  without  the  aid  of  intermediate 
glasses.  The  task  was,  however,  too  great, 
and  he  has  now  died,  poor  and  comparatively 
unrecognised,  although  he  received  a  pension 
of  £10  a  year  from  the  Academic  des 
Sciences,  was  awarded  the  Legion  d’Honneur 
and  decorated  by  the  King  of  Belgium  with 
the  Croix  de  Leopold. 

Lady  Muriel  Paget,  well  known  for  her 
splendid  work  on  behalf  of  many  forms  of 
charitable  endeavour.  She  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and 
frequently  assisted  functions  in  their  aid. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Social  Committee 
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of  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind, 
and  her  husband.  Sir  Richard  Paget,  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

William  Joseph  Landell,  of  North 
Shields,  aged  66.  A  well-known  business 
man  and  politician,  he  became  interested  in 
the  blind  during  the  war,  and  became 
Chairman  of  the  Tynemouth  Blind  Welfare 
Society.  Later  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
combined  societies  known  as  the  Tyne¬ 
mouth  Blind  Welfare  Society  and  Northern 
Counties  Library,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Lady  Mountstephen,  wife  of  Sir  William 
Mountstephen,  of  Garfield  Villa,  Stoke, 
Devonport,  aged  73.  She  was  one  of 
Devonport’s  most  prominent  women  and 
social  workers  and  was  for  many  years 
closely  associated  with  the  Western  Counties 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Torr,  Hartley, 
Plymouth. 

Mr.  William  Warwick,  a  former  Carli.sle 
public  man,  also  well-known  in  Maryport, 
where  he  died,  aged  53.  He  was  blind  from 
early  childhood  and  up  to  the  age  of  16  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for 
the  Blind,  Newcastle.  At  17  he  entered  the 
Cumberland  and  We.stmorland  workshops 
for  the  blind,  Carlisle,  as  a  basket-trainee, 
and  was  employed  there  as  basket-maker 
until  overtaken  by  illness  si.x  months  ago. 
For  many  years  whilst  employed  at  the 
workshops  he  lived  in  the  hostel  adjoining, 
and  during  this  time  he  was  prominently 
associated  with  public  and  political  work  in 
Carlisle.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Labour 
Party,  and  stood  as  Socialist  candidate  for 
Stanwix  Ward  in  1934.  He  was  also  for 
many  years  a  co-opted  member  of  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  Committee  of  Carlisle 
City  Council,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Home  and  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 


We  regret  that  in  an  Obituary  Note  in 
last  month’s  issue,  the  late  Mr.  James  R. 
Quinn  was  stated  to  have  been  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  This  should  have  read 
”  Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.” 
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OORRISPONDINCE 

To  the  Editor, 

The  Regional  Register. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Editorial  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon  puts  forward  a 
query  as  to  whether  the  labour  and  expense 
involved  in  building  up  and  maintaining 
Regional  Registers  can  be  justified. 

The  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  compiled  such  a  register,  and, 
although  it  may  not  as  yet  have  reached  the 
point  of  maximum  advantage,  it  has  already 
amply  proved  its  value.  It  is  essential  that 
the  register  should  be  accurate  in  detail, 
comprehensive  in  scope  and  so  drawn  up  that 
facts  whicli  could  only  otherwise  be 
ascertained  by  laborious  enquiry  are  readily 
available  at  a  common  centre  ;  otherwise 
I  would  agree  that  regional  registers  would 
indeed  be  useless  duplication.  The  register 
now  in  posses.sion  of  my  Association  enables 
it  to  secure  a  picture  of  conditions  over  the 
whole  of  the  region,  any  part  of  the  region,  or 
any  particular  type  of  case  or  activity  ;  and 
after  working  with  the  assistance  of  such  a 
document  it  appears  to  me  that  a  regional 
body  without  such  a  register  would  be  to 
some  extent  attempting  to  build  without 
plans. 

If  independent  Inspection  or  Supervision 
were  to  be  generally  adopted  by  the  Regional 
Bodies,  the  value  of  a  register  to  inspectors 
would  be  incalculable.  Much  time  would  be 
saved  and  more  efficient  planning  possible  if 
they  could  before  leaving  their  offices  go 
over  the  sections  of  the  register  referring  to 
the  localities  to  be  visited. 

Possibly  the  subject  of  an  investigation 
might  not  be  a  particular  di.strict,  but  some 
definite  aspect  or  section  of  the  work,  e.g. 
Home  Workers,  Trainees  or  any  other  group, 
and  instead  of  a  preliminary  postal  enquiry 
being  necessary  the  up-to-date  information 
required  is  available  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  Editorial  also  asks  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  passing  information  of  removals 
through  a  regional  office.  I  would  say  the 
same  advantage  as  in  all  central  exchanges. 
There  is  one  centre  to  which  all  enquiries  may 
be  addressed,  and  through  which  removals 
may  readily  be  traced. 

Other  instances  might  be  quoted  ;  but  in 
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addition  to  all  this  some  central  pooling  of 
information  is  surely  desirable,  and  the 
machinery  exists  for  this  to  be  achieved 
through  the  Regions.  Accurate  Regional 
Registration  can  give  all  that  is  necessary 
for  comparison  with  areas,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  easy  access  to  information 
required  for  enquiries  national  in  scope, 
thus  giving  an  adequate  return  for  the  time 
and  money  spent  in  its  construction.  I  would 
again  emphasise,  however,  that  it  must  be 
accurate  in  detail,  sufficiently  comprehensive 
in  character  and,  if  the  maximum  advantage 
is  to  be  secured,  prepared  on  lines  providing 
for  effective  comparison  and  correlation. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  Challinor, 

Secretary, 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 

Blind. 

To  the  Editor, 

The  Talking  Book. 

Sir, — Is  there  extant  any  authentic  history 
of  the  stages  through  which  this  splendid 
boon  to  many  blind  people  has  reached  its 
present  perfection  ?  Yes,  Sir,  do  not  shy  at 
that  word.  I  said  perfection  and  I  mean  it. 
But  more  of  that  anon.  I  am  not  sure 
wliether  or  not  we  have  an  accurate  history 
of  Monsieur  Braille’s  great  achievement  a 
hundred  and  more  years  ago,  but  here  we 
have,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  greatest 
blessing  to  many  blind  folk  since  Braille,  and 
I  suggest  we  ought  to  have  a  record  of  the 
names  of  all  those  men  and  women,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  whom  we  owe  such 
a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude. 

Sighted  readers,  and  also  blind  people 
who  can  read  Braille  fluently,  can  have  little 
conception  of  what  the  Talking  Book  means 
to  us  older  blind  who  have  hitherto  been 
entirely  dependent  on  kind  friends  or  paid 
readers  to  furnish  our  mental  pabulum. 
However  good  and  kind  such  readers  may  be, 
there  are  bound  to  be  interruptions  and 
disturbances,  and  we  have  all  probably 
e.xperienced  the  reader  who,  disliking  or 
being  uninterested  in  the  book  being  read, 
cannot  help  showing  such  dislike  or  want  of 
interest,  greatly  to  the  misery  of  the  readee  ! 
But  these  beautiful  readers  of  our  Talking 
Books  are  never  tired,  never  argumentative, 
and  never  in  a  hurry,  bless  them  ! 
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It  may  be  said — “  Why  make  all  this 
fuss  ?  After  all,  it’s  only  our  old  friend  the 
gramophone  and  in  time  we  shall  provide  you 
— you  and  your  ‘  perfection  ’ — with  some¬ 
thing  much  better  ;  so  just  wait  and  see.” 

Well,  I  don’t  want  to  wait.  I  would  like 
to  see  some  permanent  memorial  set  up  to 
these  pioneers  and  benefactors.  Who  was  it 
who  first  thought  of  reducing  the  speed  of 
the  rotating  table  and  putting  the  grooves 
closer  together  so  as  to  get  20  or  30  minutes, 
reading  on  one  side  ?  Our  American  friends 
did  wonders  in  getting  down  to  some 
33  revs.,  and  then  their  fellow  conspirators 
over  here  beat  them  at  their  own  game  and 
got  down  to  24  revs.  Then  our  great 
institutions,  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  St.  Dunstan’s,  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  we  see  the  glorious  result 
to-day.  Those  beautiful  readers  (I  refer  to 
their  voices  and  style,  not  to  their  phy¬ 
siognomy)  who  have  built  up  our  library  ; 
those  wise  people  who  selected  these  readers  ; 
Lord  Nuffield  and  others  who  provided 
financial  aid  ;  Sir  Ian  Fraser  ;  Mr.  Eagar 
and  Mr.  Pyke,  and  many  others  ;  let  us  give 
them  some  memorial  before  it  is  too  late. 
Let  us,  in  short,  now  praise  famous  men — 
and  women  ! 

Yours,  etc.. 

Grateful. 

[Two  articles  entitled  “Sound-Recording  for  the  Blind: 
A  History  of  Experiment,”  by  Edward  J.  Pyke,  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  New  Beacon,  February  15th,  and 
March  15th,  193O.  These  articles  traced  the  evolution 
of  the  Talking  Book. — Ed.] 

T 0  the  Editor, 

The  Value  of  the  Home  Teaching  Service. 

Sir, — The  home  teachers  are  links  between 
the  sighted  and  the  blind.  What  a  remark¬ 
able  effect  their  influence  has  upon  the 
afflicted  !  The  home  teachers’  work  for  the 
newly  blind  serves  as  the  steering  gear  for  a 
new  road,  while  to  the  older  blind,  the 
visits  from  the  home  teachers  are  as  refresh¬ 
ing  as  a  radiant  stream.  One  of  the  greatest 
comforts  we  afflicted  have  is  the  knowledge 
that  we  may  receive  those  visits  throughout 
life.  We  appreciate,  and  are  grateful  for  the 
service.  I  congratulate  the  organisers  of 
the  system  for  the  excellent  results  of  their 
work. 

When,  in  the  prime  of  life,  I  lost  my  sight, 
to  ease  the  situation  my  wife  started  a 


general  dealers’  business.  I  was  idling  the 
time  away,  grieving  over  my  loss,  my  agony 
of  mind  was  beyond  description,  it  seemed 
as  though  I  was  only  waiting  for  the  merciful 
end.  Then  I  received  the  first  visit  from 
Miss  Reavley,  the  home  teacher.  That 
memory  I  cherish  ;  I  was  relieved  of  a 
mental  load,  encouraged,  and  left  at  ease. 
Many  thoughts  entered  my  mind;  I  will 
mention  two  of  them.  To  be  blind  is  a 
heavy  handicap  ;  but  as  many  good  races 
have  been  won  by  the  horses  which  carried 
the  most  weight,  the  blind  may  go  well 
ahead  on  the  journey  of  life.  Again,  if  a 
farmer  had  six  horses,  then  lost  one,  he 
would  be  a  foolish  man  if  he  allowed  the 
other  five  to  remain  idle.  I  have  lost  the 
sense  of  sight  ;  if  I  allow  my  remaining 
senses  to  waste  away  I  will  be  senseless. 

Like  magic,  my  outlook  completely 
changed.  I  was  taught  Braille.  I  find  that 
reading  and  writing  by  this  method  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Many  ways  I  devised 
to  assist  me  in  my  work.  Now  I  am  a  busy, 
happy  and  useful  citizen.  For  that  successful 
achievement  I  am  indebted  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  home-teaching  service. 
May  their  good  work  continue  successfully. 

Yours,  etc., 

Theodore  Barker. 

Middlesbrough. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OE  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Man’s  World  Tour  Alone. — Mr.  S.  C. 

Roy,  of  Calcutta,  who  is  now  back  in  his  native 
city  after  a  world  tour,  claims  to  be  the  first 
blind  man  to  have  accomplished  such  a  tour 
alone.  During  his  travels  he  visited  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

Blind  Composer’s  Opera,  “  The  Blind  Beggar.” 

— Mr.  Herbert  Ferrers,  the  blind  composer  of 
”  The  Piper,”  ”  Penelope  ”  and  other  musical 
works,  has  just  finished  dictating  to  a  friend 
the  music  of  a  full-length  opera — about  a  blind 
man  who  triumphs  over  his  affliction.  Until  he 
lost  his  sight  16  years  ago,  Mr.  Ferrers  was  one 
of  the  best-known  conductors  in  Carl  Rosa  and 
Moody-Manners  productions.  On  the  new  opera, 
to  be  called  ”  The  Blind  Beggar,”  Mr.  Ferrers 
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worked  with  his  amanuensis,  Mr.  W.  H.  Swin¬ 
burne,  music  master  at  a  Colchester  school, 
about  14  actual  working  days  of  ten  till  four 
in  the  morning.  Mr.  Ferrers  also  wrote  the 
libretto,  which  concerns  the  story  that  the  eldest 
son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  believed  to  have  been 
killed  at  Evesham,  was,  in  fact,  wounded  and 
blinded,  that  he  escaped,  and  lived  as  a  beggar 
until  the  day  of  his  daughter’s  wedding,  when 
he  sang  his  adventures  at  the  wedding  feast. 

Broadcast  by  Irish  Blind  Children. — The 

children  of  the  infant  and  junior  school  of  the 
Merrion  Blind  Asylum  broadcast  from  Radio 
Eireann  this  month.  They  were  aged  from  5  to 
14,  and  entertained  listeners  with  bamboo  pipe 
bands,  choruses  in  Irish  and  English,  percussion 
bands,  piano  and  bamboo  pipe  solos  and  plain 
song.  The  pipes  on  which  they  played  were 
made  by  themselves. 

Academic  and  Athletic  Laurels. — Mr.  John  F- 
Wilson,  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Wilson,  of  Dale 
Road,  Buxton,  has  just  passed  the  Oxford  Law 
Moderations  with  honours.  About  five  and  a 
half  years  ago,  when  his  father  was  minister  in 
Scarborough,  John  was  totally  blinded  by  an 
explosion  in  the  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Boys’ 
High  School  in  that  town.  He  recovered  his 
health  as  his  wounds  healed,  and  mastered 
Braille  in  a  month.  For  nearly  five  years  he 
was  a  student  at  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 
Here  he  took  matriculation  with  eight  credits, 
and  won  scholarships  and  grants  which  took 
him  to  Oxford  last  October.  His  sports  record 
is  quite  remarkable  in  view  of  his  handicap. 
While  at  Worcester  he  won  several  cups  for 
rowing,  and  gained  medals  and  prizes  for 
swimming. 

Honour  for  Young  French  Blind  Composer.— 

Gaston  Litaize,  a  2g-year-old  church  organist, 
of  Nancy,  France,  blind  from  birth,  has  been 
awarded  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  for  composing 
music.  He  thus  becomes  one  of  the  first  rank  of 
French  composers. 

Distinction  for  Blind  Swimmer. — Mr.  Harry 
Bement,  blind  swimmer  of  Caerphilly,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  newly  formed  Caerphilly 
Swimming  Club.  He  was  the  first  man  to  dive 
in  the  new  council  pool  when  it  was  opened. 

Successes  of  Two  Former  Chorleywood  College 
Girls.— Miss  Ruth  May  Hitchcock,  of  Newnham 
College,  whose  parents  live  at  Ipswich,  and  who 
was  formerly  at  Chorleywood  College,  has  gained 
a  first-class  in  Section  B  in  the  Theological 
Tripos,  Part  I,  having  gained  a  first-class  in 
Section  A  last  year.  Another  old  Chorleywood 
girl.  Miss  Marjorie  Wood,  daughter  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Wood,  Headmaster  of  St.  John’s  School, 
Heaton  Mersey,  has  taken  her  M.A.  degree  at 
St.  Andrew’s  University. 


EDUCATING  THE 
RUSSIAN  BLIND 

HE  following  account  of  how  the 
blind  of  Russia  are  being  educated 
is  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  dealing  with  the  work 
of  the  Pedological  Institute  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  at  Kharkov  : — 

“  In  1921  a  blind  man  named  Sidorov 
entered  a  normal  college,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country.  He  and  three  others  had 
been  enrolled  for  a  teachers’  training  course, 
without  their  own  consent,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  principal  of  their  school. 
Three  of  the  four  feared  to  attempt  such  an 
undertaking,  but  Sidorov  began  to  study 
diligently  and  in  a  few  months  was  one  of  the 
best  pupils. 

“  Upon  completing  this  course,  Sidorov 
entered  a  university  of  the  liberal  arts, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  due  time. 
For  the  next  few  years,  he  taught  social 
sciences  to  high  school  classes  and  won  the 
reputation  of  being  an  exceptionally  good 
teacher.  He  then  returned  to  the  university 
to  become  a  graduate  student  of  philosophy. 

“  On  the  basis  of  the  record  made  by 
Sidorov  and  a  few  other  students,  the  All- 
Union  Society  of  the  Blind  demonstrated  to 
the  Commissariat  of  Education  in  1928  that 
the  blind  could  study  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  students.  The  Commissariat 
then  issued  an  order  instructing  all  higher 
schools  to  admit  such  handicapped  persons 
if  they  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements. 
Twenty  of  the  best  prepared  young  people 
were  admitted  that  year  and  proved  them¬ 
selves  entirely  capable. 

“  However,  it  was  realized  that  most  of 
the  candidates  were  insufficiently  prepared, 
so  the  student  bureau  of  the  Society  arranged 
preparatory  courses.  Thirty  graduates  of 
these  courses  were  sent  to  various  cities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  explain  the  new  teaching 
methods,  and  similar  courses  are  now  con¬ 
ducted  in  Leningrad,  Rostov,  and  other 
centres. 

“  The  greatest  difficulty  was  that  there 
were  not  enough  Braille  text-books,  but  the 
government  is  endeavouring  to  print  more  of 
these  books  every  year.  Recently  the  Bash- 
kirian  branch  of  the  Society  of  the  Blind 
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opened  a  Braille  library  in  Ufa.  The  first 
books  available  were  only  in  Russian,  but 
Braille  in  the  Tartar  language  soon  followed. 
Braille  books  in  the  Ukrainian  and 


Uzbek  dialects  also  are  available  now. 

“  Simultaneously,  experiments  are  being 
made  to  provide  other  reading  methods  by 
means  of  scientific  apparatus.” 


A  RADIO  BRAILLE  BROADCAST 


For  a  quarter-of-an-hour  of  the  time 
given  to  the  Radio  Diary  feature 
broadcast  from  the  Athlone-Dublin 
station  on  Saturday  night,  June  nth, 
the  achievements  and  ambitions  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland 
were  described  and  extolled  by  the  best  of 
advocates  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Eric  Boden, 
the  well-known  radio  compere. 

To  give  practical  point  to  his  words, 
Mr.  Boden  said,  there  was  in  the  studio  to¬ 
night  Mr.  Charles  McCoy,  a  past  pupil  of 
the  Drumcondra  School  for  the  Blind  and  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  handicap,  was  now 
efficiently  holding  a  post  of  responsibility  as 
shorthand-typist  in  the  offices  of  a  big 
Dublin  firm. 

Before  calling  on  him  to  give  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  his  Braille  shorthand  machine, 
it  might  interest  listeners  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Braille  that  brought  .sight 
to  the  fingers  of  the  blind  and  who  created 
and  promulgated  it. 

Please  tell  ns,  Mr.  McCoy,  what  is 
Braille  ?  ” 

“  Braille  is,  virtually,  what  you  have  just 
termed  it — ‘  Sight  to  the  hngers  of  the  blind,’ 
whereby  they  can  read  and  write  the  every¬ 
day  literature  of  the  moment  and  the 
classics  of  the  past  on  almost  equal  footing 
with  those  with  seeing  eyes.  It  is  likewise  as 
efficient  for  the  writing  and  reading  of 
music  and  shorthand.” 

“  Blit  how  is  it  done  ?  ” 

“  Just  with  six  tiny  dots,  a  quarter  the 
size  of  a  pin’s  head,  embossed  on  paper  or 
anything  else  malleable  enough  to  take  them. 
With  less  than  a  hundred  shape-combina¬ 
tions  of  these  dots,  the  whole  international 
literature  and  music  of  the  world  can  be 
written  and  read.” 

”  Who  invented  this  great  boon  to  the  blind  ?” 
“  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question 
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easier  than  you  could  tell  me  who  invented 
the  sighted  alphabet. 

“  Braille  was  invented,  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  by  Louis  Braille,  a  totally 
blind  pupil  and  afterwards  professor  at  the 
Valentin  Hauy  School  for  the  Blind,  Paris. 

“  Curiously  enough,  he  conceived  and  first 
taught  his  system  solely  for  the  reading  and 
writing  of  music  before  discovering  that  it 
was  as  serviceable  a  medium  for  literature. 

“  This  blind  apostle  of  the  blind  suffered 
from  the  added  affliction  of  consumption 
from  the  age  of  twenty-six.  He  died  1852 
when  he  was  only  forty-three.  But  to  the 
blind  the  world  over  his  memory  will  live 
for  ever. 

“  But,  Mr.  McCoy,  surely  Louis  Braille, 
blind  and  delicate  as  he  was,  had  not 
the  physical  strength  and  wealth  to 
make  his  system  so  universally  used 
in  the  world  of  the  blind  as  it  is  to-day  ?” 

”  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  man 
who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  universal 
benefit  of  Braille  to  the  blind  lies  buried  in  a 
quiet  little  churchyard  near  Thuiies,  Co. 
Tipperary — Dr.  Thomas  Rhodes  Armitage, 
of  Noan.  It  was  through  his  ungrudging 
energy  and  wealth  that  the  .system  was 
brought  from  Paris  and  sent  in  primers  and 
books  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  and  other  lands. 

”  He  had  his  London  residence  converted 
into  the  first  Braille  publishing  house  outside 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  the  British  and 
Eoreign  Blind  Association — changed  since 
his  death  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind — parent  of  the  many  National  In¬ 
stitutes  for  the  Blind  now  existing  in  most 
countries. 

‘‘  He  went  as  nearly  everywhere  as 
humanly  possible  to  teach  it.  When  the 
blind  schools  of  his  day  refused  to  listen,  he 
founded  the  greatest  of  them  all  and  nursed 
it  for  a  number  of  years  until  it  was  able  to 
walk  for  itself  financially — the  Royal  Normal 
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College  for  the  Blind,  London,  where  I  have 
just  completed  my  training.  This  great 
Englishman  loved  this  Ireland  of  ours  where 
he  breathed  his  last. 

“  The  blind  of  Ireland  and  most  of  the 
world  owe  nearly  everything  that  education 
means  to  the  Armitage  family,  one  of  whom 
is  still  striving  for  us  here  in  Dublin.” 

After  a  few  more  questions  and  replies, 
Mr.  Boden  got  Mr.  McCoy  to  take  down  on 
his  Braille  shorthand  machine  at  speech¬ 
making  speed  an  impromptu  effort  of  the 
announcer  to  describe  the  appearance  and 
furnishings  of  the  studio  and  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  ”  modulating  ”  room  on  the  far 
side  of  the  dividing  glass  partition. 

The  plushy  and  rapid  plod,  plod  of  the 
machine  could  be  distinctly  heard,  some¬ 
times  keeping  pace  easily  with  the  speaker, 
sometimes  waiting  while  the  announcer’s 
mind  found  the  right  word  to  express  him¬ 
self,  and  at  other  times  lagging  just  a  beat 
or  two  behind  when  words  came  fast  to  him. 

Mr.  McCoy  gave  a  verbatim  reading  of  the 
speech.  He  has  a  good  broadcasting  voice 
and  manner,  and  evidently  no  nerves. 

REVU  WS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1937-8. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  the 
special  stress  laid  on  work  for  the  deaf-blind. 
At  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  held  in 
October,  1937,  the  subject  for  the  speech 
and  discussion  was  ”  The  Deaf-Blind — Their 
Needs  and  Requirements  ”  ;  the  local 
authorities  have  co-operated  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  provision  of  hearing  aids  ;  full 
mention  is  made  of  Miss  Allison’s  report  to 
the  Regional  and  Central  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittees  on  her  Survey  of  the  Deaf-Blind  in 
the  North  of  England  ;  the  Holiday  Home 
at  Hoylake  has  been  kept  busy  all  the  year 
and  even  the  local  shop  assistants  and  the 
messenger  boys  are  zealously  learning  the 
Manual  Alphabet  in  order  to  converse  with 
the  guests. 
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One  administrative  change  has  been  made 
in  the  area  :  the  North  Wales  Society  for  the 
blind  has  become  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  in  the  whole  of  Denbighshire. 

And  now,  the  Regional  Council  for  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  comes  into  being,  Che¬ 
shire  becomes  part  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the  work  of 
the  North-Western  Counties  Association 
terminates.  This  is'  the  29th  and  evidently 
the  last  report. 

The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
Edinburgh,  1937-8. 

The  145th  Annual  Report  once  again 
wins  attention  with  its  large,  clear  type  and 
delightful  little  photographs.  The  Institu¬ 
tion  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  during  the 
year  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Burns,  and  the 
occasion  calls  for  a  brief  review  of  progress 
made  under  his  Chairmanship,  which  had 
lasted  ever  since  1894.  The  Report  further 
explains  how,  realising  the  need  for  a  greater 
measure  of  co-operation  amongst  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Institutions,  the  Directors  summoned  a 
conference  in  January,  1938.  Other  meet¬ 
ings  followed,  and  now  a  Standing  Joint 
Committee  of  the  five  institutions,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  directors  and  a  manager  from 
each,  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operation.  Other  important  news  is  that 
a  comprehensive  scheme  has  been  adopted 
for  new  buildings  and  alterations  at  the 
School,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  £20,000, 
and  already  some  new  classrooms,  urgently 
needed,  are  being  erected  to  be  ready  in 
time  for  the  autumn  term. 

Barclay  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  1937-8. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  32nd  Annual 
Report  is  a  quotation  from  Galen ;  ‘  ‘  Employ¬ 
ment  is  nature’s  physician  and  is  essential  to 
human  happiness.”  Anyone  reading  this 
will,  at  the  same  time,  see  opposite  a  series 
of  careful  instructions  showing  how  to  reach 
the  workshops,  together  with  a  useful  little 
map.  And,  bearing  in  mind  the  good 
quality  and  good  taste  of  the  workshop’s 
products,  he  will  know  how  to  act.  The 
report  has  indeed  a  very  simple  message  : 
while  the  sale  of  woven  goods  has  been  the 
lowest  for  twenty  years,  the  sale  of  knitted 
goods  has  broken  all  previous  records  :  a 
special  appeal  is  made  for  the  sales  to  be 
still  larger  during  the  next  year,  so  that,  if 
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possible,  additional  blind  women,  who  are 
longing  for  work,  may  have  their  chance. 

Imperial. 

National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland. 

The  seventh  Annual  Report,  for  1937-8, 
is  a  stimulating  record  of  work  in  many 
directions.  For  an  organisation  that  still 
numbers  its  years  in  single  figures  the 
diversity  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
Council  is  remarkable,  and  the  Report  gives 
an  impression  of  a  Society  that,  with 
resources  more  limited  than  those  generally 
enjoyed  by  organisations  for  the  blind  in  this 
country,  is  doing  fine  pioneer  work.  The 
appointment  of  a  fully  qualified  blind  home 
teacher  in  Dublin,  the  successful  carrying 
through  of  a  summer  camp  for  blind  men 
and  the  return  to  Ireland  of  a  fully  qualified 
blind  shorthand  typist,  trained  by  the 
National  Council  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  are  among  the  events  of  the  year. 
Nearly  400  blind  persons  have  been  supplied 
with  wireless  sets  in  the  Free  State  since  the 
inauguration  of  a  Wireless  Fund  less  than 
four  years  ago,  and  blind  men  and  women 
in  country  districts  have  been  helped  in  many 
ways.  That  a  blind  countrywoman  of  70  has, 
through  the  efforts  of  her  home  teacher, 
learned  to  read,  to  knit,  to  make  rugs  and  to 
type,  is  evidence  of  what  new  interests  can 
be  brought  into  the  lives  of  the  scattered 
blind  by  an  efficient  home  teaching  service. 

ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 


Organ  :  s.  d. 

15.821  Howells,  Herbert.  Psalm  Prelude  No. 

3,  Op.  32  . 05 

15.822  Lemare,  E.  H.  Reverie  in  E  flat  ..  05 

I. 5. ^^.3  Williams,  Vaughan.  Three  Preludes 

(founded  on  Welsh  Hymn  Tunes)  .  .  07 

15.866  Wolstenholme,  W.  Barcarolle  in  C  ..  04 

15.867  Wolstenholme,  W.  Volkslied  ..  ..  04 

PIANO  : 


Associated  Board  Sight  Reading  Pieces  (as  used 
at  past  Examinations) — 

15.868  Grade  2  (Elementary),  Eelix  Swinstead 

and  Herbert  Howells .  .  .  .  ..05 

15.869  Grade  4  (Lower),  Eelix  Swinstead  and 

Herbert  Howells  .  .  .  .  .  .  on 

15.870  Grade  5  (Higher),  B.  J.  Dale  and  Her¬ 

bert  Howells  . .  . .  . .  . .  on 


Curwen  Pianoforte  Method,  The — A  Practical 
Course  of  the  Elements  of  Music  by  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Curwen,  with  Illustrative  Duets  for  Teacher 
and  Pupil  by  J.  Kinross — 

15.487  ist  Step  .. 

15.488  2nd  Step 

15.496  3rd  Step . 

15.497  4th  Step  .. 

15.555  5th  Step  . 

15.556  6th  Step  . 

15.557  1st  Solo  Album  .  . 

15.558  2nd  Solo  Album  . . 

15,827  Elgar.  Pomp  and  Circumstance  No.  i 
in  D,  Military  March  (arr.  by  Schmid) 

15,871  Handel.  Largo  in  G  (arr.  by  Preston) 

15.873  Novello,  Ivor.  Glamorous  Night, 

Selection 

15.874  Rowley,  Alec.  Shepherd’s  Delight 

(Lyric  Suite)  .  . 

DANCE : 

15.879  Porter,  C.  HosTiWe,  Song  Fox-Trot 
15,882  Powell,  T.  The  Snake  Charmer,  Song 

Fox-Trot 

15.880  Powell,  T.  and  Schuster,  1.  Somebody’s 

Thinking  of  You  To-night,  Song  Fox- 
T  rot 

15.881  Robin,  L.  and  Rainger,  R.  You  Took 

the  Words  Right  Out  of  My  Heart, 
Song  Fox-Trot 

SONGS : 

15.875  Besly,  Maurice.  The  Donkey  (Palm 

Sunday),  Medium  Voice  :  Bj — E^  .  . 
15,820  Brahms.  Vergebliches  Stiindchen  (A 
Vain  Suit),  E  :  C — D^ 

15,819  Grieg.  Vom  Monte  Pincio,  Op.  39, 
No.  I,  E.  flat  :  Gj— Ei 

15.876  Murray,  Alan.  The  Call  of  the  Pipes, 

E  :  C — E^  flat 


s.  d. 
I  2 
I  2 
I  8 
I  6 
I  8 
I  6 
I  2 
I  10 

o  5 
o  4 

o  5 

o  5 

o  4 

o  4 

o  4 

o  4 

o  4 
o  5 
o  5 
o  4 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

All  the  following  books  are  available  in  Cloth  Boards  at 
IS.  6d.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vot. 

Blindness  and  the  Blind  :  s.  d. 

15,836  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

£4  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..06 

Biography  : 

15,718-15,719  Napoleon,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A. 

L.  Eisher.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  In¬ 
terpointed,  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols. 

£152 . 7  6 

Fiction  : 

15,832-15,834  Crime  Counter  Crime,  by  E.  C.  R. 

Lorac.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols.  £183  6  3 

15,839-15.840  Indian  Summer  of  a  Eorsyte,  by 
John  Galsworthy.  Uncontracted 
Braille,  Large  size.  Interlined,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Character,  Paper  Covers. 

2  Vols.  £96..  ..  ..  ..  50 

15,792-15,797  They  Seek  a  Country,  by  Erancis 
Brett  Young.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  6  Vols. 

£370 . *  .  .  ..63 

Foreign  Languages — Welsh  : 

15,268-15,269  Nansi  Lovell,  by  Elena  Puw- 
Davies.  Revised  Welsh  Braille,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

2  Vols.  £81 .  .  . .  .  ,  ..43 
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~  .  Per  Vol. 

15,844  :Y‘;  Marchog,  translated  by  Gwenda  s.  d. 
(  Gruffydd  from  the  French  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant.  Revised  Welsh  Braille. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

-^43 . 46 

Religious  and  Devotional — Holy  Scriptures  : 
15,650-15,653  Marginal  Renderings  and  Notes 
in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  The.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 

F357 . 80 

New  Testament,  The.  Revised  Version  : 

15,600  Romans  and  ist  Corinthians.  .  S.E  B. 

Intermediate  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  F53  .  .  .  .  ..56 

Science  : 

15,786-15,788.  Book  of  the  Aeroplane,  The, 
by  Capt.  J.  Laurence  Pritchard. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  3  Vols.  Fijo  ..  59 

{Published  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Embossed  Scientific  Books  Fund.) 

15,838  Through  the  Weather  House,  or  The 
Wind,  the  Rain  and  Six  Hundred 
Miles  Above,  by  R.  A.  Watson  Watt. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  F93  .  .  ...  8  o 

{Published  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Embossed  Scientific  Books  Fund.) 

N.I.B.  BRAILLE  SUMMER  ANNUAL. 

Full  of  good  holiday  reading  for  holiday-makers  of 
all  ages.  Will  be  published  at  the  end  of  July.  Order 
now — price  6d.  net. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during 
the  month  : — 

Per  V ol. 
s.  d. 

4,110-5  The  Beloved  Vagabond,  by  W.  J. 

Locke.  6  Vols.  {Limited  Edition)  .  .  56 

{British  Customers)  .  .  .  .  ..26 

4,127-31  Twelve  Love  Stories  (Grade  II),  by 
G.  Frankau.  5  Vols.  {Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..56 

{British  Customers)  .  .  .  .  26 

LETTERPRESS  BOOKS. 

“  THE  FIRST  SEVENTY  YEARS.” 

A  History  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
1866-1936. 

By  Mary  G.  Thomas. 

With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Viscount  Cobham, 
Chairman  of  the  Governors 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 

Published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
price  2s.  6d.  net,  postage  3^d. 

“THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND.” 

{Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.) 

Specially  offered  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  to  persons  concerned  with  or  engaged  in  educating 
blind  children,  at 

2s.  6d.  net  per  copy,  plus  6d.  postage. 

Order  at  once  from  the  Secretary-General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  i.  Orders  should  be  marked  ‘‘  Education 
Report — Special  Offer.” 
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NEW  APPARATUS. 

BRAILLE  BOOK  READING  COVERS. 

A  reading  cover  for  the  protection  of  large  size  paper- 
covered  Braille  volumes  is  now  available.  The  cover 
not  only  protects  the  book  but  gives  rigidity  to  the 
binding.  The  catalogue  number  is  9369,  and  the 
prices  are  as  follows  : — 

s.  d. 

List  price  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  18 

Special  price  .  .  .  .  .  .  16** 

** Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  institutions 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Classics  :  Vols. 

Livy  XII.  (Ed.  by  M.  S.  Dimsdale)  .  .  •  •  4 

Economics  : 

Ehrenberg,  R.  Capital  and  Finance  in  the  Age 
of  the  Renaissance  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  8 

Lindsay,  A.  D.  Christianity  and  Economics  . .  2 


Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

Burton,  Richard.  Literary  Likings  .  .  .  •  3 

History  : 

Belloc,  H.  Crisis  of  Our  Civilisation  . .  •  •  4 

Read,  Conyers.  The  Tudors  . .  .  .  .  .  2 

Law  : 

Gihl,  T.  International  Legislation  (Trans,  by 
S.  J.  Charliston) .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  4 


Philosophy  : 

Marvin,  F.  S.  Comte  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Villon,  Fran9ois  :  Poems  of  (Trans,  by  L. 
Wharton)  . .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  2 

Political  Science  : 

Jowett,  B.  (Trans,  by).  Laws  of  Plato  .  .  . .  10 

Psychology  : 

Madariaga,  S.  de.  Englishmen,  Erenchmen, 
Spaniards  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  • •  4 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Pakenham- Walsh,  H.  Lights  and  Shades  of 
Christendom  to  A.D.  1000  .  .  . .  ■  •  5 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 

ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Ayres,  Ruby  M.  Princess  Passes  . .  •  •  3 

Bennett,  Hilda  R.  Anne  of  Morgans  .  .  3 

Bridge,  Ann.  Ginger  Griffin  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Buck,  Dorothy.  Red  Star  .  .  .  .  •  •  4 

Cloete,  Stewart.  Turning  Wheels  . .  •  •  7 

Duf&eld,  Anne.  Moon  Over  Stamboul  . .  5 

Ellis,  G.  U.  New  Wine  at  Cock-Crow  . .  7 

Ferguson,  Rachel.  Celebrated  Sequels  (Short 
Stories)  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  •  •  •  •  4 

Forester,  C.  S.  Happy  Return  .  .  •  •  4 

Graham,  Lady  Helen.  Wherefore  O’  The  Why 
and  Other  Stories  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  3 

Lome,  Charles.  Nocturne  in  Sunlight  .  .  •  •  4 

Pertwee,  Roland.  Such  an  Enmity  .  .  •  •  4 

Peterson,  Margaret.  Like  a  Rose  .  .  •  •  4 

‘‘  Sapper.”  Challenge  :  A  Bulldog  Drummond 
Novel  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Walmsley,  L.  Toro  of  the  Little  People  . .  2 

Walpole,  Hugh.  John  Cornelius  :  His  Life  and 
Adventures  .  .  .  .  ■  •  •  •  •  •  7 

Williamson,  the  late  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Lady 
Betty  Across  the  Water  .  .  .  •  •  •  4 

Miscellaneous  : 

Compton,  P.  The  Genius  of  Louis  Pasteur  .  .f  5 
Cummins,  Geraldine.  Childhood  of  Jesus  . .  3 
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Diver,  Maud.  Honoria  Lawrence.  A  Fragment 
of  Indian  History 

t  Elliott,  Canon  W.  T.  Back  to  God 
Hart,  L.  Europe  in  Arms 
Heiser,  Victor.  A  Doctor’s  Odyssey  . . 
Housman,  L.  Palace  Plays 
Kennedy,  G.  A.  Studdert.  The  New  Man  in 
Christ 

Lansbury,  George.  My  Life 
Lunn,  A.  Within  That  City 
McNabb,  Father  Vincent  O.  P.  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Portugal  .  . 

Melluish,  J.  J.  Meet  the  Family.  A  Play 
♦Miller,  J.  R.  Green  Pastures  :  Daily  Readings 
for  every  Day  in  the  Year 
Parsons,  1.  M.,  Editor.  Progress  of  Poetry.  An 
Anthology  of  Verse  from  Hardy  to  the  Present 
Day 

Priestley,  J.  B.  Midnight  on  the  Desert  :  A 
Chapter  of  Autobiography 
Pyke,  R.  Protestant  Faith  and  Challenge  .  . 
Raven,  C.  E.  and  Eleanor  Raven.  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  (E.  W.  Austin 
Memorial) 

Shillito,  E.  You  Can  Find  God 
Smith,  Janet  A.  R.  L.  Stevenson 
Stark,  Freya.  Baghdad  Sketches 
Tilman,  H.  W.  Ascent  of  Nanda  Devi  .  . 
Wonlar-Larsky,  L.  Russia  That  I  Loved 


Vols. 

S 

2 

5 

10 

2 

3 

4 
4 

T 

1 

2 


2 

4 

2 


4 

3 

2  ■ 

3 
3 
3 


Juvenile  : 

♦My  Best  Story  for  Boys.  Chosen  by  their  own 
Authors  (Mortimer  Batten,  C.  M.  Bennett, 
R.  Bird  and  Others) 

Calahan,  H.  A.  Back  to  Treasure  Island 
♦Marshall,  H.,  retold  by.  With  Scott  to  the  Pole 
Powell,  Harriet.  World  Was  Gay 
Tozer,  Katherine.  Wanderings  of  Mumfie 


6 

■3 

1 

2 
I 


Esperanto  : 

Neergaard,  P.  Scienco  Kai  Pseudoscienco  Pri 
Heredo  Kaj  Raso 


German  : 

Lichnowsky,  Mechtilde.  Das  Rendezvous  im 
Zoo 


Grade  I  : 

Best  Mystery  Stories 
*  Machine-transcribed  books, 
t  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 


VACANCIES,  30th  JUNE,  1938. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  _ _ 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  i 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

St.  Leonard’s  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  _ 

8.  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  _ 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  ,  2 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  3 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  6 
(4  applications  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  . .  . .  . .  _ 

{Applications  for  Autumn  School  Journey 
Parties  can  now  be  received.) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  .  .  . .  _ 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road.  Bickley,  Kent  . 3 


ADVERHSEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


FOR  SALE.— Harrison  Flat  Knitting  Machines — two 

7/28"  and  one  5/28"  complete  with  C.  I .  Stands.  Special 
price  to  Blind  Institution,  each  (plus  carriage  and 
packing).  Real  Bargain.  Barclay  Workshops  for 
Blind  Women,  19-21,  Crawford  Street,  London,  W.i. 


WANTED,  at  The  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,, 
a  Sighted  Instructor  in  Basketmaking,  for  Trainees 
from  16  to  21  years,  and  boys  from  14  to  16  years. 
Age  from  25 — 35.  Salary  according  to  qualifications. 
Apply,  giving  recent  references,  to  The  Principal, 
The  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  York. 


Home  Teaching  Service.  Secretaries  and  Home 
Visitors  aspiring  to  secure  appointments  in  this  field 
of  Blind  Welfare  Work  are  invited  to  apply  for  parti¬ 
culars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  them,  to  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o.  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  15. 


lady  organiser,  with  many  years’  experience 
of  work  among  the  blind,  experienced  speaker,  know¬ 
ledge  of  Braille,  Moon,  social  and  case  work,  etc., 
excellent  testimonials,  desires  appointment  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Apply  Box  20,  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Public  School  Education,  seven 
years’  sound  knowledge  of  the  Knitwear  and  Hosiery 
Manufacturing,  particularly  in  connection  with  Blind 
Workers,  technical  knowledge  of  machine  construction 
and  able  to  carry  out  repairs,  would  consider  position 
in  Blind  Institution.  Present  position  four  years. 
Apply :  Box  C.  L.,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


Instructor  in  Handicrafts  (particularly  all  branches  of 
Cane  Work)  for  Blind  Workers.  Salary  on  basis 
£2^0  15 — /450 — 15 — /540.  The  Instructor  will  not 

proceed  beyond  /450  unless  in  possession  of  a  Craft 
Instructor’s  Certificate.  He  may  commence  at  a 
higher  salary  than  £2^0  in  consideration  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Management  Committee  of  the  Association.  Apply, 
stating  qualifications  and  experience  and  enclosing 
copies  of  testimonials,  to  “  Our  Own  ”  Bhnd  Fund 
Association,  20  A.B.C.  Chambers,  West  Street,  Durban, 
South  Africa.  Ability  to  instruct  in  both  English  and 
Afrikaans  a  recommendation,  though  not  essential. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary,  N.I.I.P.,  Aldwych  House, 
London,  W.C.2,  or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans.  Ud.).,  Clifton  House.  Worship  Street.  London.  E.C.  2. 
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THE  PROFESSION  AND  THE  HOBBY 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Law  and  Chess 

By  T.  H.  TYLOR,  B.C.L.,  M.A. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Fifteerdh  International  Congress  of  Blind  Esperantists,  held 

in  London,  August,  1938 

WHEN  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  contribute  a  paper  to  the  deliberations 

of  so  learned  and  world-wide  an  assembly  of  students,  my  feeling  was  one 
of  dismay,  almost  amounting  to  terror.  This  was  due  to  two  causes  : — 
(i)  My  ignorance  of  your  great  international  language,  an  ignorance  the 
more  deplorable  in  that  I  added  Esperanto  to  many  of  the  more  useful 
accomplishments  of  my  youth,  only  to  find  them  crowded  out  by  the 
specialisation  demanded  of  a  teacher  of  jurisprudence  ;  (2)  The  wide 

choice  of  subject  permissible  in  the  range  of  education  and  welfare  of  the  blind.  My  first  diffi¬ 
culty  was  relieved  by  the  assurance  that  I  might  not  only  contribute  my  paper  in  English 
for  another  to  translate,  but  even  for  another  to  read,  a  privilege  denied  to  less  fortunate 
authors,  doubtless  for  their  want  of  modesty.  My  second  difficulty  remained,  to  be  solved 
by  that  missionary  spirit,  the  natural  heritage  of  mankind,  common  to  the  crusaders  of  old 
and  politicians  of  to-day — the  desire  to  impress  on  others  the  convictions  derived  from  one’s 
own  experience.  What  more  heaven-sent  opportunity  to  expound  one’s  theses  than  a  cultured 
gathering,  united  by  the  ties  of  a  great  language  and  the  toils  of  a  great  handicap  ? 

On  the  disadvantages  of  blindness  I  have  little  to  say,  beyond  discounting  them  as  they 
arise.  On  the  irrelevance  of  sight,  I  would  observe  that,  as  gold  on  a  desert  island,  sight  is 
for  many  purposes  superfluous,  and  for  some  a  handicap,  e.g.,  typists  and  musicians  are  often 
blindfolded  that  they  may  not  see  the  keys.  A  further  vital  factor  in  choosing  is  whether 
indirect  sight  may  be  substituted  for  direct,  e.g.,  I  can  read  a  book  through  another’s  eyes, 
but  hardly  perform  an  operation  !  Moreover,  the  ability  to  employ  another  is  dependent 
in  addition  on  economic  considerations,  to  which  the  inability  of  many  blind  men  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  is  attributable.  It  is  the  first  rung  of  the  commercial  or  industrial  ladder  as  a  clerk  or 
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apprentice  that  presents  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  blind  aspirant.  Once  a  position  is 
reached  that  will  justify  the  employment 
of  a  sighted  clerk,  blindness  may  be  dis¬ 
counted  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Before  passing  to  the  specific  profession 
and  hobby  chosen,  it  is  essential  to  complete 
the  relevant  criteria  by  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  advantages  of  blindness.  These  may 
be  considered  comparatively  slight,  neverthe¬ 
less,  they  are  in  the  aggregate  a  factor  that 
it  would  be  both  unscientific  and  misleading 
to  neglect.  For  my  immediate  purpose, 
these  may  be  conveniently  classified  into 
three  groups  :  {a)  the  advantageous  effects 
of  blindness  to  oneself ;  {h)  its  effect  on 

strangers,  and  (c)  the  reaction  of  the  public. 

{a)  Apart  from  the  accentuation  in  the 
greater  development  of  other  senses,  especi¬ 
ally  hearing  and  touch,  blindness  induces  a 
concentration,  uninterrupted  by  distraction, 
that  a  sighted  person  can  only  achieve  with 
great  difficulty.  This  same  absence  of  dis¬ 
traction  furthers  meditation  and  this  creative 
thinking  is  just  as  valuable  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  professions  as  in  the  more 
rarified  academic  sphere.  Moreover,  an  in¬ 
dependence  of  reference  is  fostered  by  the 
inevitable  development  of  a  prodigious 
memory,  whilst  a  patience  and  capacity 
for  detail  is  noticeable,  almost  feminine  in  its 
intensity. 

[h)  The  advantage  of  blindness  in  dealing 
with  others,  apart  from  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  atmosphere  and  goodwill  usually 
engendered,  has  two  most  important  aspects  ; 
(i)  it  stimulates  remarkable  loyalty,  devotion 
and  resulting  efficiency  in  others,  especially 
subordinates ;  and  (ii)  it  inspires  great  con¬ 
fidence.  Wherever  a  blind  man  attains 
distinction  and  demonstrates  his  ability 
to  overcome  difficulties,  a  corresponding 
respect  and  admiration  is  excited  in  others. 
This  very  natural  reaction  is  a  real  asset 
too  readily  overlooked. 

(c)  Apart  from  the  varied  detail  of  blind 
welfare  legislation  in  various  countries, 
most  have  this  in  common  :  (i)  financial 

assistance  that  enables  blind  boys  to  train 
for  professions  that  would  otherwise  be  well 
beyond  their  aspirations  ;  (ii)  blind  citizens 
are  excused  many  public  duties  that  cause 
serious  economic  loss  and  interruption  to 
professional  and  business  men,  e.g.,  com¬ 


pulsory  military  training,  jury  service  and 
other  public  duties. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  above  should 
readily  explain  why  the  legal  profession 
is  peculiarly  well-suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  better  educated 
blind  student.  Public  assistance  and  large 
private  charities  make  it  financially  possible 
to  obtain  the  necessary  training.  The  in¬ 
direct  use  of  sight  presents  little  handicap 
and  is  available  from  the  beginning.  Condi¬ 
tions  vary,  greatly  in  different  countries, 
but  generally  a  comparatively  small  outlay 
of  capital  suffices  to  secure  an  economic 
livelihood,  and  the  confidential  nature  of 
the  work,  the  personal  contact,  advice  and 
confidence  all  give  full  range  to  the  personal 
advantages  of  blindness  above  enumerated. 
In  this  country  some  twenty  or  more  blind 
solicitors  have  practised  successfully  and 
the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  was  Sir  Washington 
Ranger,  solicitor  to  the  Salvation  Army. 
Only  recently  a  blind  student,  after  obtaining 
the  highest  academic  distinction  at  Oxford, 
qualified  professionally  and  no  less  than 
three  of  the  leading  firms  in  a  fairly  large 
town  offered  him  employment  as  managing 
clerk  on  very  favourable  terms,  with  the 
promise  of  a  partnership  to  follow.  He  is 
first-rate  as  a  draftsman,  a  pleader  in  court, 
an  adviser  on  evidence  and  procedure,  and 
his  prodigious  knowledge  of  law  places 
him  very  high  in  his  profession  at  the  age  of 
27.  Nor  must  this  be  thought  an  isolated 
experience.  An  articled  clerk  in  a  large 
London  firm  is  always  brought  into  con¬ 
sultation  with  barristers  in  matters  of 
litigation,  and  much  value  is  attached  to 
his  opinion  and  advice. 

How  far  law  as  a  profession  presents  these 
outstanding  advantages  in  Continental  coun¬ 
tries,  I  have  no  means  of  discovering.  In 
the  British  Dominions  and  America,  numer¬ 
ous  instances  of  its  successful  pursuit  are 
established.  A  very  comprehensive  Braille 
Law  Library  has  been  founded  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  has 
proved  of  inestimable  service  to  both  the 
students  and  profession. 

I  will  not  further  labour  my  thesis  with 
instances  or  experiences.  If  it  has  turned 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  students  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  profession  and  stimulated 
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a  discussion  of  its  peculiar  adaptability  for 
the  blind,  it  will  have  achieved  its  purpose. 

Turning  now  to  the  choice  of  a  hobby, 
many  of  the  above  considerations  again 
apply.  Judged  by  these,  chess  fulfils  such 
tests  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  blind 
player  probably  suffers  no  handicap  at  all 
through  his  lack  of  sight  of  the  board, 
thus  discounting  sight  and  satisfying  the 
relativity  test.  The  study  of  games,  prob¬ 
lems,  etc.,  can  be  carried  on  with  equal 
efficiency  through  the  eyes  of  others.  More¬ 
over,  the  bulk  of  literature  and  convenience 
of  Braille  makes  a  substantial  Braille  chess 
library  feasible.  The  Students’  Library  at 
the  National  Institute  in  London  has  a  chess 
section  and  a  number  of  the  classics  are 
already  available.  As  a  complete  intellec¬ 
tual  recreation,  chess  has  no  rival  in  the 
sighted  world,  whilst  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  self-expression  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  blind.  It  is,  moreover,  singu¬ 
larly  adaptable  to  temperament,  whether 
the  artistic,  scientific,  pugnacious,  or  con¬ 
templative  ;  to  place  and  time,  in  that  it 
can  be  played  anywhere  and  at  any  time. 
Most  leading  players  can  think  through 
games  when  walking,  shaving,  etc.,  an 
ability  peculiarly  easy  of  development  by 
the  blind  and  especially  valuable  in  the 
conduct  of  correspondence  games.  One  can 
think  these  out  at  odd  times  and  fill  in 
many  a  dull  moment.  Finally,  chess  is 
equally  adaptable  to  the  pocket.  No  large 
initial  outlay  is  required.  At  most,  a  small 
board  and  men,  obtainable  for  a  few  shillings, 
and  one  or  two  comparatively  inexpensive 
books. 

The  pursuit  of  such  a  game  as  a  hobby 
involves  the  making  of  many  friends, 
possibly  potential  clients,  and  is  a  social 
asset  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  Com¬ 
pared  with  other  studies,  as  music  for 
example,  the  time  and  difficulty  of  acquiring 
a  working  proficiency  are  very  small,  six 
months  being  sufficient  to  reach  moderate 
competence. 

The  Braille  Chess  Quarterly,  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Bonham,  is  one  of 
the  best  chess  periodicals  in  the  English 
language  and  the  chess  is  written  in  an 
International  notation,  the  Esperanto  of 
the  chess  world  !  Most  of  the  British 
International  team  are  regular  contributors, 


and  that  most  distinguished  of  problemists, 
Mr.  Dawson,  has  unearthed  a  truly  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  talent  amongst  the 
blind  readers  in  problem  composition,  a 
fascinating  and  most  artistic  pastime  for 
which  blind  players  appear  to  have  unusual 
aptitude. 

On  reading  over  this  script,  it  may  be  felt 
that  my  treatment  has  been  too  general 
in  character  and  that  insufficient  detail 
is  provided.  The  explanation  is  that  I  am 
engaged  on  research  into  many  possibilities 
of  professional  and  industrial  employment 
and  recreation  for  the  blind,  and  my  choice 
of  law  and  chess  represent  my  present  con¬ 
clusions,  but  I  have  every  hope  and  confidence 
that  far  wider  fields  of  usefulness  and  recrea¬ 
tion  are  attainable  and  that  the  guide 
to  such  is  to  be  found  in  the  frank  analysis 
of  the  general  problem  which  I  have 
attempted. 

May  I  conclude  with  most  cordial  and 
sincere  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
Conference  and  warm  congratulations  on  the 
great  achievements  of  your  movement  in  the 
promotion  of  better  international  relations. 


ENCOUNTER  WITH  A  WREN 

If  only  a  bustling  wind  would  blow 
This  burning  day  ! 

Fan  my  face  and  bathe  my  limbs 
And  lift  this  load  of  heat  away. 

I  wish  I  could  take  off  all  my  clothes — 

Into  the  ditch  with  ’em  ! 

Trousers,  coat  and  underwear,  too — 

Over  the  hedge  and  play  at  pitch  with  ’em  ! 

How  I  would  laugh  and  shake  myself 
And  dog-like  run. 

Merry  in  freedom  suddenly  found 
And  the  body’s  joy  of  the  air  and  sun. 

But  still  I  am  clothed  and  sweating  and  decent. 
And  a  simple  wren — 

My  envy^ — my  delight — 

He  sits  in  a  cool  covert  and  sings 
Out  of  sight — a  mocker  of  men. 

A  stinging  spurt  of  fairy  shot 
From  deepest  cache  ; 

A  tiny  jet  of  icy  water — 

Delicious  splash  ! 

Padded  and  fortified  in  thick 
Sartorial  pomposity, 

I  have  to  praise  him  as  I  can 

With  lumbering  verbosity. 

He  makes  absurd  this  civilisation 
That  puffs  and  peeves — 

He  in  his  airy  shirt  of  feathers. 

His  world  of  leaves. 

W.  H.  Mansmore. 
{who  is  blind). 
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Regional  Council  for  the  Blind  in  Wales  — 

Representatives  of  local  authorities  in  North 
and  South  Wales,  meeting  at  Cardiff  last  month, 
approved  of  a  scheme  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Regional  Council 
for  the  Blind,  and  Alderman  Sir  Herbert  Hiles 
(Cardiff)  was  unanimously  elected  chairman. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  in  welcoming  the  delegates, 
said  that  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  the 
authorities  in  the  provision  of  blind  services 
had  led  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  past, 
and  he  was  therefore  very  pleased  that  a  scheme 
had  been  prepared  which  he  had  no  doubt  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  blind  sufferers.  The 
blind,  who  resented  nothing  so  much  as  being 
pitied,  were  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  general 
community  life. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. — The  Minister  of 
Health,  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  has  appointed  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Blindness,  including  its 
prevention  and  treatment.  The  Committee 
will  carry  on  the  work  hitherto  performed  by 
the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind,  which  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
following  have  been  appointed  members  of  the 
new  Committee  ; — 

P.  M.  Evans,  Esq.,  C.B.E.,  LL.D.  (Chairman)  ; 

H.  R.  Bickerton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  J.  D. 
Magor  Cardell,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Miss  Grace 
Cracknall,  James  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.B.,  D.P.H. 
Percy  Flemming,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  N.  Bishop 
Harman,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  E.  K.  Macdonald, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Miss  Ida  Mann,  F.R.C.S., 

R.  Foster  Moore,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  G.  F.  Mowatt, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  Sir  John  Parsons,  C.B.E.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.C.S.,  and  A.  H.  H.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Committee  has  been  appointed  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  Mr.  H.  G.  Benjamin,  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  will  be  Secretary,  and 
Dr.  A.  E.  Hallinan,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
will  be  Medical  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

Classification  of  Augmentation  of  Earnings.— 

In  the  House  of  Commons  last  month,  Mr. 
Graham  White  (Birkenhead  East,  L)  asked  the 
Minister  of  Health  whether  his  regulations 
provided  that  amounts  paid  to  augment  the 
earnings  of  blind  persons  as  benevolent  payment 
should  be  classed  as  non-earned  income  in  the 
calculations  of  pensions. 

Mr.  Elliot. — I  have  recently  considered  the 
circumstances  in  which  augmentation  allow¬ 
ances  are  paid  to  blind  persons,  and  am  advised 
that  for  purposes  of  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act, 
1936,  the  allowances  to  workshop  employees  in 
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general  be  regarded  as  earnings,  and  that  the 
allowances  to  home  workers  should  not  be  so 
regarded. 

Bolton  Minimum  Wage  Scheme.— Approval 
of  the  draft  scheme  to  secure  the  payment  of  a 
minimum  wage  to  approved  blind  workers  in 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Blind  Persons’  Act  Sub-Committee, 
Bolton. 

The  scheme  is  intended  for  blind  workers  from 
the  Borough.  It  differs  from  the  Lancashire 
County  Council  scheme  in  providing  a  uniform 
wage  of  50s.  for  males  and  32s.  for  females, 
instead  of  the  four  grades  of  47s.,  48s.,  49s.,  and 
50s.  for  males  and  32s.,  33s.,  34s.,  35s.,  for 
females.  The  hours,  42^  for  males  and  40  for 
females,  are  the  same  as  those  suggested  in  the 
County  Council  draft  scheme,  but  the  times  of 
employment  are  slightly  altered  to  avoid 
traffic  congestion.  A  sickness  scheme  is  also  to 
be  inaugurated. 

A  Real  Home  for  Oldham’s  Blind. — Last  month, 
the  new  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind,  at  Albert 
Street,  Mumps,  Oldham,  was  formally  opened 
by  the  Mayor,  Councillor  Howcroft.  The 
Mayor  said  that  the  blind  organisations  were  to 
be  congratulated  on  acquiring  the  premises.  The 
centre  was  situated  away  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  and  yet  was  within  150  yards  of  the  main 
street.  Mr.  Josiah  Greenhalgh  was  to  be  com¬ 
mended  and  thanked  for  his  generosity  in 
renting  the  building  for  £50  a  year.  If  they  had 
had  to  pay  a  rent  based  on  the  capital  outlay, 
it  would  have  been  very  much  more.  The 
ground,  freehold,  alone  cost  ^^500.  Mr.  Green¬ 
halgh  had  also  defrayed  the  cost  of  chairs, 
cooking  utensils,  crockery,  furniture,  curtains 
and  decoration  and  did  everything  he  possibly 
could  to  ensure  that  the  Committee  took  over 
the  building  as  a  “  going  concern.”  In  addition, 
he  provided  a  gramophone  and  a  radio  set. 
Mrs.  Waterhouse,  in  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Greenhalgh  said,  “  At  last  Oldham’s 
blind  people  will  know  the  difference  between 
being  in  lodgings  and  having  a  home  of  their 
own.” 

Royal  Midland  Institution’s  New  Welfare 
Club. — Permission  to  call  a  new  welfare  club 
the  ”  Portland  Room  ”  at  the  Royal  Midland 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham,  was 
granted  last  month  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
after  he  had  declared  it  open.  ”  May  you  enjoy 
in  it  long  hours  of  happiness,”  was  the  Duke’s 
wish  for  the  members  as  he  performed  the 
ceremony. 
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The  club,  which  is  equipped  with  a  stage, 
provides  for  a  main  concert  and  social  room, 
a  reading  room,  a  games  room,  and  a  buffet 
for  light  refreshments.  It  is  intended  also  that 
there  shall  be  a  permanent  library,  and  other 
arrangements  to  facilitate  the  welfare  of  blind 
persons.  It  will  be  open  daily,  excepting  on 
Sunday,  and  will  provide,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  the  outstanding  need  of  the  day. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  following  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institution,  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  Duke,  supported  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Nottingham  (Councillor  W. 
Hooley),  the  Lady  Mayoress  (Miss  Hooley),  Lady 
Ball  and  others. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  who  moved  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  report  and  accounts,  referred  to  the 
really  excellent  work  being  carried  out  in  tech¬ 
nical  training  and  in  finding  the  blind  trainees 
useful  and  profitable  employment  when  they 
had  completed  their  instruction.  The  training 
covered  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  "I  think 
there  is  no  better  way  of  helping  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  blind  than  by  purchasing 
the  things  that  they  make,”  declared  the  Duke. 
The  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  was 
seconded  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Two  Interesting  Papers. — At  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  North-Western  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  held  at  Wallasey, 
on  27th  June,  two  interesting  papers,  “  The 
Amended  Blind  Persons’  Act,  1938,”  by  Mr. 
Lindsey-Clegg,  Deputy  Town  Clerk  of  Wallasey, 
and  ”  The  Deaf-Blind  and  how  they  are  cared 
for,”  by  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale,  Chairman 
of  the  Northern  Counties’  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Deaf-Blind  and  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  Sub-Committee  on  the 
Deaf-Blind,  were  followed  by  equally  interesting 
debates.  Mr.  Lindsey-Clegg  criticized  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  Act.  ”  The  Act  is  very  short,”  he 
said,  ”  but  the  draftsman  has  contrived  to  insert 
in  those  few  sections  a  number  of  difficulties 
which  are  well-nigh  insoluble.”  He  criticized 
especially  the  sections  dealing  with  the  provision 
of-  financial  assistance  to  the  necessitous  blind 
and  with  ”  ordinary  residence.”  Councillor 
Clydesdale  based  his  remarks  on  the  recent 
survey  of  the  deaf-blind  problem  in  the  Northern 
Counties  Area,  and  suggested  the  establishment 
of  a  Home — a  new  centre — in  which  the  in 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  persons  in  the  area,  ”  who 
form  in  my  mind  the  most  tragic  of  all  the 
problems  those  interested  in  blind  welfare  have 
to  face,”  might  be  placed.  Mr.  G.  Holme, 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Hoy  lake  Holiday  Home 
for  the  Deaf-Blind,  supported  this  plea  for  a 
permanent  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  and 
thought  that  a  permanent  Home  was  even  more 
necessary  than  the  Holiday  Home.  He  sup¬ 


ported  this  point  of  view  against  those  who 
objected  to  the  principle  of  the  segregation  of 
the  deaf-blind  by  the  ample  experience  gained 
at  Hoylake  House  and  the  proof  afforded  there 
that  the  deaf-blind  are  best  cared  for  in  a  Home 
dealing  with  their  own  specific  disability. 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind. — The 

second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hertfordshire 
Society  for  the  Blind,  under  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  was  held  at  Rothamsted,  Harpenden,  by 
kind  permission  of  Major  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Bennett  Sidebottom.  Viscount  Hampden  took 
the  chair  and,  after  a  brief  business  meeting,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Major- 
General  Tindall  Lucas,  gave  a  short  account  of 
the  work  of  the  Society.  He  stressed  the  point 
that  the  increased  statutory  work  for  the  blind, 
undertaken  by  the  Society  as  agents  for  the 
County  Council,  made  serious  demands  upon  the 
financial  resources  raised  from  the  general 
public.  In  particular,  the  work  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  was  likely  to  increase  now  that 
the  County  Council  had  officially  taken  it  over. 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  gave  a  most 
interesting  talk  on  the  general  work  for  the 
blind,  with  reference  to  work  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  all  the  newer  developments.  He 
especially  emphasised  the  continued  necessity 
for  voluntary  help  for  the  blind,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  voluntary  spirit  in  dealing 
with  their  problems.  In  this  he  amplified  the 
argument  of  Major-General  Tindall  Lucas  that 
continued  support  of  the  voluntary  principle  is 
essential  to  a  sympathetic  welfare  service  for 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Victor  Thomson,  J.P.,  was  elected  as  Hon. 
Treasurer  to  succeed  Mr.  E.  C.  Woodall,  whose 
resignation  owing  to  pressure  of  other  work 
was  received  with  very  much  regret. 

American  Moon  Directors  in  London. — A 

meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Moon 
Society  was  held  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  last  month, 
at  which  two  of  the  American  Directors,  Miss 
Lucy  Goldthwaite  (Library  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  Public  Library)  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 
(American  Foundation  for  the  Blind),  were 
present.  The  whole  field  of  the  production  of 
books  and  periodicals  in  Moon  type  for  Moon 
readers  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  the  United 
States  was  carefully  surveyed. 

A  New  Moon  Monthly. — From  the 
1st  January,  1939,  two  monthly  magazines  in 
Moon  type  will  be  published.  One  will  be  the 
existing  Moon  Magazine,  printed  throughout  in 
Grade  H  Moon.  The  other,  to  be  entitled  The 
Light  of  the  Moon,  will  be  a  new  magazine 
entirely  different  in  matter  from  the  existing 
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magazine  and  containing  short  and  simple 
articles  on  subjects  of  the  day  ;  it  will  be 
printed  throughout  in  standard  Moon.  The 
annual  subscription  for  the  new  magazine 
will  be  the  same  as  the  old,  namely  6s.  a  year 
post  free,  or  6d.  per  copy.  Any  reader  of  Moon 
who  wishes  to  receive  the  new  magazine  should 
write  to  the  Editor,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i, 
so  that  a  specimen  copy  of  the  first  number  may 
be  sent  in  due  course.  Subscribers  to  the 
present  magazine  will  continue  to  receive  it 
unless  they  write  that  they  wish  to  change  ; 
they  can  convert  the  remainder  of  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  already  paid  to  the  new  magazine  if 
they  wish  ;  or  they  can  subscribe  to  the  new 
magazine  as  well  as  the  old. 

Certificates  of  Proficiency  Awarded  to  Blind 
Social  Centre  Students. — An  interesting  gather¬ 
ing  was  held  at  the  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind, 
Heywood  and  Whitefield  Blind  Aid  Society, 
last  month,  when  Certificates  of  Proficiency 
were  presented  to  blind  people  who  were 
successful  at  a  recent  examination  held  at  the 
Social  Centre.  Mr.  F.  Bouchier,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  made  the  presentations,  and  he 
was  supported  by  the  Mayor,  Councillor  T. 
Kershaw,  John  Bowker,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Society,  Councillor  C.  Watson,  J.P.,  Inspector 
Hood,  J.  Hill  and  others.  Mr.  Bouchier 
referred  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  adopted 
by  the  Management  Committee  some  time 
ago,  of  holding  classes  of  instruction  for  blind 
students  at.  the  Social  Centre,  by  the  Home 
Teachers.  It  had  been  found  that  the  blind 
students  more  readily  received  instruction  and 
made  greater  progress,  under  the  present 
arrangements,  than  by  individual  tuition  at 
their  own  homes.  The  classes  were  held  each 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  afternoon, 
during  three  terms  or  periods  each  year,  and 
private  tuition  was  given  on  Fridays  at  the 
homes  of  some  of  the  blind  people  who  were 
unable  to  travel.  The  President  stated  that 
during  last  year  26  Certificates  of  Proficiency 
were  awarded.  At  the  last  examination  two 
Students  were  awarded  the  “  Honours  Certi¬ 
ficate  ” — one  for  Moon  reading  and  the  other  for 
Rug-making,  and  two  others  were  awarded  the 
final  Certificate  for  Braille  writing  and  reading, 
and  six  others  the  intermediate  Certificate  for 
Braille  writing.  Moon  reading  and  Rug-making 
respectively.  Mr.  Bouchier  paid  tribute  to  the 
services  of  the  Home  Teachers  and  observed  that 
no  better  evidence  of  the  sufficiency  and 
proficiency  of  the  Home  Teaching  service  could 
be  found  than  that  gathering  that  evening.  Mr. 
Bouchier  then  presented  the  Certificates. 

The  Mayor,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President,  observed  that  during  the  time 


he  had  been  on  the  Management  Committee 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  Local  Society, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  County  Council  he 
knew  that  the  blind  people  received  the 
sympathetic  support  of  that  body.  He  compli¬ 
mented  the  blind  people  on  their  work  and 
hoped  they  would  always  take  full  advantage  of 
the  instruction  given,  and  of  their  Social  Centre 
which  had  been  founded  for  their  comfort. 

Prize  Distribution  at  Henshaw’s  Institution 

£or  the  Blind. — Tuesday,  July  19th,  was 
Prize  Day  at  Henshaw’s.  The  Pupils’  Dining 
Hall,  where  the  ceremony  was  held,  was  well 
filled  for  the  occasion,  many  parents,  friends, 
subscribers  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Management  being  present.  The  proceedings 
began  with  a  concert  given  by  the  pupils, 
the  programme  including  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  items.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Management,  Alderman  Sir  J.  Mathewson 
Watson,  J.P.,  then  spoke  to  the  visitors  and 
parents  and  this  was  followed  by  the  distribution 
of  prizes  by  Mrs.  Stone,  wife  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Stone,  Chairman  of  Henshaw’s  Education 
Committee.  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Management,  spoke  to  the  pupils,  and 
the  proceedings  were  closed  by  the  singing  of  the 
School  Song. 

Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind. — The 

Duchess  of  Gloucester  presented  the  prizes 
to  the  pupils  of  the  London  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  at  the  Mansion  House  last  month. 
The  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and  said  that 
the  School,  run  by  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  complete  of  all  the 
institutions  which  provided  for  the  needs 
of  the  sightless.  This  year  it  was  celebrating 
its  centenary.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  School,  reported  on  the  year’s  work, 
and  stated  that  education  was  only  part  of  the 
programme.  Employment  was  found  in  the 
workshops  of  the  Society,  and  under  the  scheme 
of  home-workers.  Other  speakers  were  Lord 
Sempill  and  Sir  John  Martin-Harvey. 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. — Lord 
Howard  de  Walden  distributed  the  prizes  at  the 
annual  prize  festival  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  last 
month,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Lord  Laming- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Visitors  saw  an  interesting  display  of  physical 
exercises,  school  classes  in  Braille,  and  other 
school  subjects  ;  and  exhibitions  of  swimming 
and  life-saving,  followed  by  a  concert  during 
which  pupils  acted  as  their  own  accompanists. 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  said  the  long  list  of 
distinctions  gained  by  graduates  of  the  college 
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and  the  admirable  work  it  had  accomplished 
were  sufficient  testimony  to  its  excellence. 

Royal  Normal  College  Re-union.— Nearly  200 
old  pupils  visited  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  last  month, 
in  a  four-days’  reunion.  An  outstanding  feature 
of  the  Reunion  was  the  magnificent  singing 
at  Morning  Prayer,  which  was  fully  attended 
every  day.  Music  naturally  played  a  large  part 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  visitors,  and  a  brilliant 
programme  was  provided  by  the  following 
accomplished  artists,  all  former  pupils  of  the 
College : — Miss  Joan  Hewlett,  B.A. ;  Miss  Emily 
Sutterby ;  Miss  Muriel  Upton,  L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.O.  ;  Miss  May  Walker,  L.R.A.M.  ;  Mr. 
S.  H.  Anstey,  A.R.C.O.  ;  Mr.  D.  Buchan  ; 
Mr.  L.  Harding  ;  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  L.R.A.M.  ; 
A.R.C.M.,  A.R.C.O.  :  Mr.  H.  Uttley,  L.R.A.M., 
F.R.C.O.  ;  Mr.  H.  Newell,  L.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O., 
Mus.Bac.  ;  Mr.  N.  Silcock,  L.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O.  ; 
Mr.  V.  Smith. 

Two  interesting  talks  were  given,  the  first 
by  Dr.  Edward  Allen,  one  of  the  earliest  teachers 
at  the  College  and  for  many  years  Principal  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  America, 
and  the  second  by  Lt.-Col.  Battye,  Organising 
Secretary  of  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Association.  The  Guild  of  Former  Pupils  held 
a  general  meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Knight-Adkins,  senior  master  of  the  College, 
and  addresses  were  given  during  the  reunion  by 
Mrs.  Campbell,  a  former  Principal,  and  Dr. 
Langdon,  the  present  Principal. 

British  Visit  German  Blinded  Soldiers. — A 

party  of  British  blinded  soldiers  left  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  last  month  for  Germany  to  spend  a  month 
as  the  guests  of  the  German  blinded  soldiers’ 
association  at  their  seaside  home  at  Swine- 
munde,  on  the  Baltic.  Last  year  a  group  of 
German  blinded  soldiers  was  entertained  in 
England  by  Sir  Ian  P'raser,  Chairman  of  St. 
Dunstan’s. 

Exhibition  Golf  by  Blind  Golfer. — Dr.  W.  H. 

Oxenham,  the  blind  member  of  the  West  Hove 
Golf  Club,  has  accepted  the  offer  to  play 
exhibition  golf  in  America  on  behalf  of  blind 
charities,  and  sailed  on  the  “  Europa  ”  last 
month. 

Blind  Girl  Represents  Newnham  Students. — 

Miss  Ruth  Hitchcock,  the  blind  Newnham  girl 
who  gained  a  “  double  first  ”  in  the  Cambridge 
Theological  Tripos,  was  chosen  by  her  student 
contemporaries  to  represent  them  on  the  occasion 
of  Queen  Mary’s  visit  to  the  college  this  month. 
In  this  capacity  she  was  presented  to  Queen 
Mary  and  handed  over  a  sum  of  money  con¬ 
tributed  by  her  fellows  towards  the  cost  of  the 
new  buildings  which  Her  Majesty  opened.  The 
incident  was  the  closing  event  in  a  brilliant 


university  career  which  began  three  years  ago 
when  Miss  Hitchcock  went  up  to  Newnham 
from  Chorleywood  College,  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute’s  public  school  for  blind  girls.  While  at 
Cambridge  she  took  the  highest  honours  in  each 
of  her  examinations,  the  subjects  including 
advanced  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

IMPERIAL  NEWS 

Seven  Miles  and  Back  to  Church. — Every 
Sunday,  Zachany,  a  blind  boy,  walks  seven 
miles  to  Mass  in  S.  Rhodesia,  and  then  walks 
the  seven  miles  back  to  Chilimanzi  Reserve, 
where  he  lives. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

New  American  Legislation  for  the  Blind. — 

We  understand  that,  largely  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  two  new  bills  relating  to  blind 
welfare  have  been  passed  in  America.  We  are 
awaiting  copies  of  the  Acts,  but  we  understand 
that  the  first  enables  Talking  Book  Machines, 
and  probably  other  apparatus  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  to  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  at  one  cent  per  pound,  and  that  the 
second  enacts  that  all  Federal  Departments 
must  buy  their  mats  and  brooms  from  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind.  Under  this  latter  Act, 
which  is  a  real  achievement,  the  President  is, 
we  believe,  to  appoint  a  committee  which  will 
fix  prices  and  also  have  power  to  add  “  other 
suitable  commodities  ”  to  the  preferred  articles. 

A  Faithful  Dog  Comes  Home  to  Die. — Buddy, 
first  of  the  “  Seeing  Eye  ”  dogs,  enjoys  the 
distinction  now  of  having  served  for  her  blind 
master,  Mr.  Morris  S.  Frank,  on  land,  train,  sea, 
subway,  and  aeroplane.  Buddy  came  home  to 
New  York  recently  to  die  after  10  years  of 
faithful  work.  She  flew  from  Chicago  to 
Newark  in  a  regular  United  Air  Lines  passenger 
'plane.  Although  it  was  her  first  aeroplane  trip, 
she  passed  most  of  the  four  hours  sleeping 
soundly  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Frank,  vice-president 
of  the  “  Seeing  Eye  ”  training  school  at  Morris¬ 
town,  N.J. 

Buddy  was  ii|  years  old  and  was  suffering  from 
several  ailments  associated  with  old  age.  She 
had  only  a  few  weeks  to  live,  and  Mr.  Frank 
wanted  her  to  round  out  her  useful  and  much 
travelled  life  with  the  experience  of  an  aeroplane 
trip. 

The  trip  was  made  under  a  new  ruling  whereby 
United  Air  Line  now  grants  to  all  “  Seeing  Eye  ” 
dogs  the  privilege  of  riding  with  their  masters 
in  the  cabins  of  any  of  their  regularly  scheduled 
’planes. 
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AN  IMPRESSION  OF  LONDON 

By  LUCY  ARM  I  STEAD  GOLDTHWAITE. 

Librarian  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Public  Library,  and  a  Director  of  the  Moon  Society,  a 
Branch  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London. 


I  REALISE  perfectly  that  my  behaviour 
is  typical  of  those  trans-Atlantic  travel¬ 
lers  whom  Stephen  Leacock  ridicules 
delightfully  in  The  Discovery  of  England. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Editor,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  intimated  that  I  might  have  a 
little  space  in  The  New  Beacon,  I  should 
like  to  report  briefly  on  how  London 
registers  with  a  confirmed  New  Yorker.  It 
would  be  amusing,  Tm  sure,  to  many 
American  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  if  a 
Londoner  would  tell  us  later  just  how  New 
York  registered  with  him — or  her. 

London’s  population  is  around  ten  million, 
I  believe,  and  New  York’s  about  seven. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  way 
these  millions  distribute  themselves.  While 
Londoners  inhabit  the  earth  in  a  lateral 
fashion,  in  buildings  some  three  to  five 
stories  in  height  and  spreading  over  about 
700  square  miles.  New  Yorkers,  being  hard- 
pressed  for  ground  space,  solve  their  difficulty 
by  learning  to  live  in  a  vertical  way.  Our 
buildings  rise  from  five  to  an  occasional 
seventy-five  or  even  a  hundred  floors. 
Tremendously  tall  sky-scrapers  bunched  at 
the  Battery,  the  lower  tip  of  Manhattan 
Island,  form  New  York’s  much  photographed 
skyline — magnificent  to  behold  but  may  be 
a  little  appalling  to  a  new  comer.  Even 
where  the  sky-scrapers  leave  off,  and  they 
are  only  here  and  there  in  clusters  about  the 
town,  the  height  of  New  York’s  buildings  is 
rarely  less  than  five  stories  and  more  often 
ten  or  twelve.  So  that  London  with  its  low 
roof  lines  and  broad  expanse  of  sky  gives 
the  beguiling  impression  of  being  much 
smaller  than  it  is.  But  the  longer  a  New 
Yorker  tarries  in  London,  the  larger  does  it 
grow,  until  it  seems  as  if  it  must  cover  at 
least  the  whole  of  England.  I  am  convinced 
its  population  must  be  twenty  million 
rather  than  a  paltry  ten. 

Apparently  its  roads,  lanes  and  circuses 
were  laid  out  for  the  express  purpose  of 
discouraging  all  strangers  from  traversing 
them.  It’s  a  miracle  that  Americans  survive 
the  hazards  of  traffic.  Being  approached 
from  the  left  on  straight  roads  is  not  so 
difficult — even  to  one  who  has  looked  for 


traffic  in  the  opposite  direction  throughout 
a  lengthening  life,  but  the  “  gyratory  ” 
traffic  is  simply  terrifying.  It  seems  to  be 
a  whirling  stream  of  swiftly  moving  traffic 
from  which  and  into  which  motors  glide 
rapidly  at  the  least  expected  angles.  At 
such  moments  it  must  indeed  be  either  a 
dead  or  a  quick  American.  By  way  of 
further  discouragement,  the  streets  have  an 
odd  way  of  changing  their  names  for  no 
reason  at  all.  You  are  walking  along  one 
street  and  it  suddenly  becomes  another. 
How  is  one  to  tell  ?  Postmen,  here,  must 
have  miraculous  powers  of  divination,  for 
letters  are  delivered  most  promptly. 

The  sounds  of  London  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  New  York.  This  business  of 
living  is  conducted  here  in  a  much  more 
quiet  manner  than  with  us.  Except  for  the 
rush  of  traffic  on  certain  thoroughfares,  one 
might  say  that  life  goes  on  in  an  undertone. 
The  absence  of  motor  horns  is  both  striking 
and  pleasant.  Draught  horses  are  still  used 
to  some  extent.  Through  the  night  it  is  not 
unusual  to  hear  the  clank  of  their  hoofs,  a 
sound  which  has  just  about  vanished  from 
New  York.  There  are  no  loud  voices. 

Animal  life  is  surprisingly  in  evidence. 
A  bird  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  Hyde  Park, 
birds  for  sale  in  many  shops,  more  dogs  than 
in  New  York ;  cats  I’m  not  sure  about. 
The  swans,  so  numerous  and  so  cosily  at 
home  on  the  Thames,  quite  astonished  me. 
In  America  they  seldom  occur  in  any 
surroundings  less  elegant  than  opera. 

As  to  the  weather,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  subjects,  in  spite  of  a  tradition  to  the 
contrary,  I  could  complain  that  my  umbrella 
had  worked  overtime  and  that  the  “  bright 
periods  ”  had  been  few  and  fleeting  since 
I  arrived,  but  as  the  London  papers  are 
reporting  a  heat  wave  in  America  I  shall 
remain  silent  on  this  point. 

I  cordially  agree  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  who  says  that  “  contact  with  trans- 
Atlantic  soil  is  good  for  spiritual  and  physical 
health,”  and  I  hope  that  more  of  the  British 
who  are  interested  in  work  with  the  blind 
may  try  out  America. 
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THE  ESPERANTO  CONGRESS  IN  LONDON 

By  W.  P.  MERRICK. 


Bank  Holiday  week  saw  about  a 
hundred  blind  Esperantists — some 
from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  others  from  Sweden,  Norway, 
Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  Holland,  France 
and  Italy — thoroughly  happy,  enjoying  each 
other’s  society  and  that  of  the  1,500  or  more 
seeing  Esperantists  from  many  lands.  They 
had  come  for  an  Esperanto  Congress,  the 
thirtieth  “  Universal,”  and  the  fifteenth  at 
which  there  has  been  a  special  section  for 
the  blind.  Here,  in  London,  they  were  met 
on  neutral  ground,  all  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  the  week  and  to  make  it  as 
interesting  and  as  entertaining  as  possible 
for  each  other.  The  spirit  of  real  friendship 
ruled  supreme,  for  many  were  old  friends, 
and  the  atmosphere  they  created  infected 
even  the  newest  of  newcomers  with  the  sense 
of  companionship.  Among  the  blind  this  was 
everywhere  evident  ;  those  accustomed  to  a 
lonely  life  forgot  their  reserve,  and  were  soon 
busy  making  the  acquaintance  of  others 
with  whom  they  could  converse  only  in 
Esperanto.  One  such  blind  lady  remarked, 
“It  is  like  Christmas  !  ”  regardless  of  the 
temperature,  which  was  described  on  an 
Evening  News  poster  as  “  Diable  varme,” 
meaning  in  plain  English,  “  Devilish  hot  !  ” 
Nearly  all  the  blind  members  and  their 
guides  were  accommodated  in  two  hotels, 
and  the  chatter  which  went  on  in  the  lounges 
gladdened  even  the  staffs,  who  said  they  had 
never  had  such  a  happy  and  eager  crowd  of 
guests. 

The  programme  of  the  blind  section  was 
perhaps  less  business-like  than  usual, 
although  a  good  deal  of  really  useful  work 
was  done  in  making  known  to  our  foreign 
and  provincial  visitors  what  is  being  done 
for  the  blind  in  our  metropolis.  On  the 
Monday,  after  our  opening  meeting  at  which 
General  Bastien,  the  President  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  told  us  of  some  interesting  blind  men 
he  had  known,  we  had  a  delightful  concert 
by  blind  artists,  arranged  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Harding,  of  Portsmouth,  in  which  both 
English  and  foreign  blind  musicians  took 
part,  some  at  the  piano,  others  singing,  and 
M.  Gaston  Pluchon,  from  Paris,  giving 
violin  solos  which  showed  him  to  be  a  true 


musician,  and  that  any  prejudice  against 
teaching  the  violin  to  the, blind  is  merely 
adding  to  their  needless  limitations.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon,  two  blind  ladies  with 
guide  dogs  created  much  interest,  though 
time  did  not  permit  of  any  discussion,  which 
might  have  lasted  a  long  time,  since  several 
of  our  foreign  visitors  had  guide  dogs 
themselves.  Then  Miss  Elgar  showed  how 
deftly  she  could  take  down  in  shorthand  and 
read  back  not  only  business  letters,  but  an 
intricate  piece  of  poetry  dictated  by  Mr. 
Ben  Purse.  It  is  only  in  a  few  countries 
that  the  blind  attempt  office  work,  and  this 
demonstration  may  help  to  start  it  in  others, 
where  higher  education  for  the  blind  has  so 
far  gained  less  support. 

Visits  to  the  General  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  and  to  Rosedale  House  on  Wednesday 
were  greatly  appreciated.  The  soap  making 
was  a  special  attraction,  and  Miss  Pollandova 
from  Czechoslovakia  found  several  wrinkles 
at  Rosedale  House  which  she  hopes  to 
introduce  into  the  workshops  in  Prague. 

But  the  visit  to  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  on  Friday  afternoon  attracted  the 
largest  attendance,  for  all  were  interested  in 
seeing  the  methods  of  printing  Braille,  the 
new  apparatus  available,  etc.  Indeed,  not 
only  our  foreign  friends,  but  many  of  the 
English — yea,  even  Londoners — were  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  variety  of  useful  things  obtain¬ 
able.  Several  of  our  visitors  were  particularly 
interested  in  special  machines,  which  were 
very  kindly  shown  and  explained  to  them  by 
the  various  members  of  the  staff. 

And  then  there  was  a  short  visit  to  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  where  we 
were  very  kindly  received  by  Miss  Prince, 
and  where  many  of  our  foreign  friends  were 
delighted  to  see  the  assistants  who  actually 
sent  them  the  Esperanto  books  they  have 
so  long  read  with  real  pleasure,  for  in  many 
countries  there  is  far  less  Braille  to  read 
than  with  us. 

Some  were  alive  to  the  great  value  of 
simple  devices  to  protect  blind  operators  of 
machinery  shown  to  us  at  the  Home  Office 
Industrial  Museum,  and  this  visit  may  lead 
to  a  widening  of  occupations  for  the  blind 
at  home  and  abroad.  And  finally  there  was 
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the  British  Museum,  where  for  two  hours 
two  of  the  lecturers  showed  us  a  number  of 
ancient  and  valuable  objects,  which  we  were 
allowed  to  feel.  Such  a  visit  is  of  great 
educational  significance.  You  may  be  told 
of  beautiful  sculptures,  trinkets,  and  so 
forth,  but  you  never  realise  the  devotion 
which  went  to  their  production  until  you 
actually  have  them  in  your  hand. 

A  number  of  interesting  and  valuable 
papers  were  read,  mostly  provided  by  expert 
English  writers,  such  as  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor, 
Dr.  Dowdell,  and  some  notes  by  Miss  Cleaver 
on  Home  Industries,  etc.  Of  those  read  by 
foreign  visitors,  perhaps  the  most  notable 
was  one  on  the  work  done  by  blind  women 
in  Czechoslovakia.  It  may  be  that  our 
kindly  Editor  may  find  space  for  some  of 
these  in  The  New  Beacon,  and  that  his 
readers  will  agree  that  the  Congress  which 
instigated  their  production  deserves  the 
thanks  of  non-Esperantist  readers!*  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  was  not  time  to  circulate 
them  before  the  Congress,  and  our  sittings 
were  too  brief,  owing  to  the  other  items  of 
the  programme,  to  admit  of  full  discussions. 
As  at  previous  Congresses,  these  papers  may 
be  looked  upon  as  sowers  of  good  seed  ;  it 
may  be  that  some  will  fall  on  fertile  soil  and 
initiate  or  encourage  valuable  co-operation 
in  work  by  and  for  the  blind. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  poor  description 
of  what,  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants,  has  been  a  wonderful  experience, 
but  there  has  been  no  time  to  collect  and 
arrange  exact  notes.  There  is  only  one 
impression  that  remains  in  all  our  minds,  the 
sense  of  immense  gratitude  to  the  various 
institutions  which  by  grants,  and  the  number¬ 
less  workers  for  the  blind  who  by  their 
personal  help,  have  enabled  the  Congress  to 
take  place  and  made  it  so  delightful  and 
successful. 

The  consideration  shown  to  the  blind  by 
seeing  Esperantists  has  been  abundantly 
shown  during  this  Congress.  Mr.  Harald 
Thilander,  our  blind  leader,  was  elected  one 
of  its  three  Vice-Presidents,  much  to  the 
joy  of  his  many  friends  all  over  the  world. 
Blind  members  and  their  guides  were  enrolled 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  Mr.  Tylor’s 
paper  in  this  issue,  and  we  shall  have  equal  pleasure 
in  including  Dr.  Dowdell's  paper  “The  Blind  in 
Society,’’  in  the  next  issue. 


without  paying  the  subscription,  and  much 
help  was  given  by  Esperantists  to  our 
“  Hospitality  Fund.”  In  Esperanto-land 
the  blind  always  feel  at  home — they  are 
accepted  as  equals  and  treated  as  friends. 

A  HYMN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  W.  G.  SPEIGHT,  the  author  of 
the  following  hymn,  was  blinded  near 
Ypres  in  1915.  In  1919  he  went  to 
India  as  a  lay  missionary  of  the 
C.M.S.  to  take  charge  of  the  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  Palamcottah,  which  post  he  still 
occupies.  The  hymn  was  first  sung  at  Christ¬ 
church,  Palamcottah,  at  a  special  service  in  aid 
of  the  above  school  and  has  since  been  sung  at 
similar  services  in  other  churches.  It  is  the 
sincere  hope  of  the  author  that  it  may  now 
stimulate  sympathy  for  the  blind  in  many 
places,  perhaps  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
but  wherever  it  may  be  sung  he  hopes  that 
those  who  sing  it  will  offer  a  brief  prayer  for 
the  missionary  school  in  aid  of  which  it  was 
originally  written. 

Dear  God  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  wondrous  gifts 
For  trees,  and  flowers,  and  birds  upon  the  wing  ; 

For  rugged  mountains  and  for  quiet  glades 
For  little  streams  with  water  murmuring. 

For  all  the  beauty  of  the  quiet  woods 

Where  all  seems  hushed  and  Thou  art  very  near  ; 

For  little  paths  that  lead  from  hill  to  hill. 

For  lambent  pools  with  water  crystal-clear. 

For  all  the  beauteous  play  of  light  and  shade  ; 

The  sunshine  glinting  on  the  mountain  crest  ; 

The  fading  light  upon  the  distant  hills. 

The  afterglow  outspreading  from  the  West. 

For  happy  smiles  upon  a  well-loved  face  ; 

For  eyes  that  gleam  and  sparkle  as  they  move; 

For  childrens’  tender  glances,  care-free  play; 

For  all  the  scenes  about  the  homes  we  love. 

We  thank  Thee  more  for  that  pure  gift  of  sight 
By  which  this  wealth  of  beauty  is  revealed  ; 

Most  perfect  gift  of  all  that  Thou  hast  given  ; 

O  may  our  thanks  outpour  through  lips  unsealed. 

O  Father  stir  our  hearts  to  care  for  those 
Who  cannot  share  this  glorious  gift  of  light  ; 

Who  wander  oft  in  unbefriended  ways 
Beset  by  darkness  of  unending  night. 

Teach  us  to  help  them  by  a  gentle  word, 

A  touch  to  guide  them  on  life’s  darkened  way. 

O  bring  each  one  of  them  Dear  Lord  at  last 
Into  the  light  of  Thy  eternal  day. 

,  '  Amen. 

— W.  G.  Speight. 

Tune  suggested  is  “  Ellers  ”  as  set  for 
“  Saviour,  again  to  Thy  dear  name,”  in  the 
English  Hymnal. 
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WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND-IV 

The  Case  for  Rationalisation 

{Concluded  from  the  last  issue) 


During  the  course  of  these 
articles  we  have  endeav¬ 
oured  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  place  in  industry  for 
the  well-managed,  well- 
equipped  workshop  for  the 
blind,  always  provided  that 
the  unit  of  organisation  is  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  of  the  installation  of  up-to-date 
machinery  so  as  to  facilitate  production  on 
the  most  approved  lines.  The  small  under¬ 
taking  can  never  meet  the  exigencies  of 
competition,  and  it  is  so  handicapped 
because  an  attempt  is  made  to  run  counter 
to  all  approved  commercial  usage  and 
practice.  To  attempt  to  conduct  four  and 
even  five  separate  trades  in  buildings  that 
are  wholly  unsuitable  is  to  multiply  ad 
infinitum  the  overhead  charges  and  thus  to 
cripple  the  undertaking  at  the  very  outset. 
Well-intentioned  people  are  brought  together 
in  comparatively  small  areas  and  invited  to 
establish  workshops  because  it  is  felt  that 
this  is  the  most  constructive  and  approved 
way  of  rendering  practical  assistance  to 
blind  persons,  and  no  one  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  situation  and  an  understanding  and 
appreciative  mind  is  justified  in  resisting  the 
good  intentions  of  those  who  are  honestly 
striving  to  solve  an  important  social  problem. 
Practical  experience,  however,  must  be 
brought  to  the  assistance  of  philanthropy  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  something 
more  than  a  sentimental  approach  to  this 
subject  is  necessary  if  the  community  is  to 
be  relieved  of  well-nigh  intolerable  burdens. 

No  one  has  the  least  desire  to  see  the 
energies  of  generous  people  dissipated  in  a 
fruitless  endeavour  to  achieve  the  impossible, 
and  if  the  workshop  for  the  blind  is  to 
maintain  its  rightful  place  in  the  sphere  of 
welfare  work  it  can  only  be  by  a  complete 
scheme  of  re-organisation,  for  the  most  part 
conducted  on  a  regional  basis.  The  generous 
assistance  that  is  being  provided  by  local 
authorities  is  largely  employed  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  ot  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
special  workshops,  and  it  is  well  that  this 
should  be  so,  for  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  saner 
policy  to  spend  money  in  order  that  the 


worker  may  achieve  something,  and  thereby 
make  a  real  contribution  towards  his  own 
maintenance,  than  that  we  should  sink  to 
the  level  of  perpetuating  a  system  that 
provides  doles  for  all.  It  is  not  less 
important,  however,  that  we  should  be  able 
to  feel  that  every  penny  subscribed  towards 
these  undertakings  shall  produce  its  com¬ 
mercial  counterpart,  and  that  the  minimum 
expenditure  shall  result  in  bringing  grist  to 
the  mill. 

We  cannot  look  at  the  expenditure  that  is 
being  incurred,  say,  for  example,  by  the 
county  councils  without  being  somewhat 
alarmed  and  asking  ourselves,  where  is  this 
all  going  to  lead  ?  Are  we  satisfied  that  the 
large  sums  now  being  made  available  are 
being  wisely  expended,  and  what  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  is  the  blind  artisan  being 
made  to  realise  that  because  of  communal 
help  he  must  strive  to  become  a  citizen 
whose  conduct  shall  be  so  fashioned  as  to 
make  him  conscious  that  he  has  an  economic 
and  moral  obligation  to  discharge  towards 
society  ? 

In  the  county  of  London  last  year  nearly 
£180,000  was  expended  upon  the  blind  wel¬ 
fare  services  :  a  substantial  proportion  of 
this  sum  was  appropriated  to  the  assistance  of 
workshop  employees,  and  it  cost  the  com¬ 
munity  of  London  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  penny  rate  for  this  purpose. 
In  Middlesex  over  £52,000  was  expended, 
and  this  represents  seven-tenths  of  a  penny 
rate.  In  Glamorgan  approximately  £39,000 
was  expended,  requiring  a  rate  of  3.8d. 
For  the  same  period,  1937,  the  Lancashire 
County  Council  expended  approximately 
£90,000,  or  a  rate  of  2. 2d.,  whereas  in  the 
county  of  Durham  the  expenditure  exceeded 
£40,000,  requiring  a  rate  of  3. id. 

It  will  be  obvious  then  that  in  all  services 
associated  with  blind  welfare  work  the  public 
are  entitled  to  feel  that  their  resources  are 
being  judiciously  employed,  and  in  industry 
at  least  they  are  entitled  to  know  that  good 
organisation  and  economical  management 
characterise  our  undertakings,  and  that  all 
unnecessary  duplication  and  wastage  are 
avoided.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
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associated  either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  control  of  workshops  for  the  blind  have 
no  cause  to  feel  happy  when  we  contemplate 
existing  arrangements.  We  are  seriously 
perturbed  because  of  the  almost  unrestrained 
competition  which  exists  amongst  ourselves, 
when  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  eliminate  these  suicidal  tendencies 
by  a  system  of  price-fixing  and  pooling  of 
orders.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  this  cannot 
be  done ;  the  will  to  achieve  something 
would  make  it  possible,  but  so  long  as  vested 
interests  are  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  realisation  of  our  hopes  and  of  our 
ambitions,  so  long  shall  we  have  muddle  and 
chaos  where  order  and  economy  ought  to 
prevail. 

Over  and  over  again  within  recent  times 
we  have  been  confronted  with  situations 
existing  in  respect  of  the  management  of 
workshops  for  the  blind  which  would  make 
the  ordinary  business  man  tremble.  In  the 
instances  to  which  we  refer,  had  the  ordinary 
man  of  business  been  compelled  to  face  such 
situations  he  could  never  have  survived, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
done  so.  If  these  subsidised  undertakings 
are  to  give  a  proper  account  of  their  steward¬ 
ship,  they  must  proceed  along  business  lines 
and  not  permit  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  notion  that  if  ordinary  business 
methods  fail  them,  they  can,  with  a  good 
grace,  go  back  to  the  local  authorities  and 
ask  for  further  aid. 

Recently  the  management  of  a  certain 
workshop  for  the  blind  put  in  a  tender  to  a 
municipality  for  a  considerable  quantity  of 
brushes.  The  articles  they  proposed  to 
supply  were  hand-drawn,  whereas  those 
submitted  by  their  competitors  were  machine- 
made,  and  the  management  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  question,  forsooth,  complained  very 
bitterly  when  the  contract  was  placed 
elsewhere.  Neither  the  price  nor  the  quality 
were  such  that  they  could  hope  to  succeed, 
and  yet  this  is  a  large  workshop  for  the 
blind  in  receipt  of  a  good  deal  of  help  from 
the  appropriate  local  authorities. 

During  the  course  of  these  articles  we 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid  being  ungenerous 
even  to  those  who  do  not  feel  the  necessity 
for  making  radical  changes  in  the  existing 
order  of  things.  It  has  been  necessary, 
however,  to  speak  plainly  and  emphatically 


on  the  subject  of  redundancy  in  workshops 
for  the  blind,  not  merely  because  the  present 
arrangements  are  wholly  indefensible,  but 
mainly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  day 
will  come  when  we  shall  have  to  give  a 
strict  account  of  our  stewardship  to  those 
who  are  mainly  financing  these  undertakings, 
and  it  is  imperative  therefore  that  our 
affairs  should  be  so  conducted  that  even  the 
closest  scrutiny  will  give  us  no  qualms  of 
conscience.  Rationalisation  of  workshops 
for  the  blind  may  not  be  an  immediately 
practical  proposition,  but  we  shall  do  well 
to  come  together  in  a  spirit  of  accommodation 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  way  out  of  our 
economic  difficulties  and  placing  these  prac¬ 
tical  institutions  upon  more  stable  founda¬ 
tions  in  order  that  they  may  be  more 
satisfactorily  operated  in  the  future.  This 
is  the  only  motive  by  which  we  have  been 
influenced  in  the  writing  of  these  articles. 

B.  O.  P. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  E.  H.  Lee  has  been  elected  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Cemlyn-Jones,  Vice-Chair¬ 
man,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Hallam,  who  has  been 
serving  as  assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Wolverhampton,  Dudley  and  District  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Brighton  Society  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

*  *  * 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Carpendale, 
C.B.,  formerly  Deputy  Director-General  of 
the  B.B.C.  and  Chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Radio  Diffusion  Committee,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  St.  Dunstan’s. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  W.  J.  Sharp,  the  blind  Host  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blinds  and  well- 
known  to  millions  as  a  broadcaster  on  behalf 
of  the  blind,  has  been  licensed  as  a  lay  reader 
in  the  diocese  of  Guildford. 
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A  REPORT  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  VALUE 

Next  month  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  publish  a  report  of 
exceptional  importance  and  value.  It  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  is  the  result  of  a  survey  undertaken  in  the  North  of  England 
by  Miss  K.  J.  Allison  on  behalf  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  established  by  the  Institute  several  years  ago,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.  In  this 
report,  the  deaf-blind  are  classified  in  definite  groups,  such  as  the  people  who 
have  been  born  deaf,  blind  and  dumb,  the  blind  who  have  become  deaf,  and  the  deaf  who 
have  become  blind,  and  the  specific  needs  of  each  group  are  dealt  with  in  turn.  A  further 
classification  shows  how  these  needs  vary  according  to  age,  mental  capabilities,  surroundings, 
whether  resident  at  home  or  in  institutions,  etc.  The  analysis  of  needs  is  followed  by  an 
examination  of  what  is  being  done  to  meet  them,  and  recommendations  are  made  for 
improving  existing,  and  initiating  new,  services. 

We  hope  that  this  most  useful  report  will  be  followed  by  action,  immediate  and  thorough. 
The  task  of  bringing  some  degree  of  happiness  into  the  dark,  silent  world  of  the  deaf-blind 
is,  however,  by  no  means  one  that  depends  simply  on  generous  finance  and  efficient  organisation. 
Each  page  of  Miss  Allison’s  report  will  afford  proof  that,  to  quote  its  own  words,  “  any  effort 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  deaf-blind  must  be  based  on  personal  service,”  and  that  “  every 
deaf-blind  person  presents  a  different  problem.”  Yet  we  feel  sure  that  the  devoted  voluntary 
service  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  need  will  be  forthcoming  once  the  facts  are  made  known, 
and  we  hope  that  wide  publicity  through  every  possible  channel  will  be  given  to  the  details 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  are  being  made  available.  The  bare  facts  are  enough;  they  need 
no  embroidery. 

“THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BLINDNESS” 

The  mention  of  “  embroidery  ”  suggests  to  us  that  the  rhetorical  composer  of  appeals  will 
probably  rub  his  eyes  in  astonishment  when  he  sees  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  obviously  a  writer  of  wide 
knowledge  and  great  experience,  employing  in  his  paper,  read  before  the  Congress  of  Blind 
Esperantists  and  printed  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  the  term  “  advantages  of  blind¬ 
ness.”  Perhaps  he  will  also  shiver  with  apprehension.  Is  not  this  a  frontal  attack  on  his 
most  cherished  stocks  of  munitions — those  poignant  adjectives,  those  negative  nouns  ?  Where, 
fhs  force  of  affliction,”  the  strength  of  “  handicap  ”  ?  Even  his  sacred  store  of  “  sob 
stuff  ”  is  so  much  damp  powder. 

Without  being  too  critical  of  the  perfervid  appealer — his  task  is  a  Titan’s,  his  means  a 
dwarf’s — we  think  he  might  improve  his  material  and  chasten  his  style  by  devoting  careful 
thought  and  some  time  to  a  study  of  the  exact  significance  of  that  remarkable  phrase  ”  advan¬ 
tages  of  blindness.”  It  may  afford  his  ingenuity  ”  a  new  angle.”  It  may  give  him  brand  new 
positives  for  his  threadbare  comparatives.  It  may  even  lead  him  to  the  forging  of  a  key  to 
the  strong-box  of  the  people  most  difficult  to  “  touch  ” — those  who  sympathise  with  nothing 
but  success.  Successful  or  unsuccessful,  blind  or  sighted,  we  all  need  sympathy,  and  the 
writer  who  can  evoke  the  sympathy  which  adequately  rewards  or  praises  is  as  useful  to  society 
as  the  writer  who  can  evoke  the  sympathy  which  adequately  helps  by  gifts  or  service. 

The  Editor. 
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THE  CHILD  IN  THE  PEW 

By  BARBARA  ROSS  M cl N TOSH. 


The  church  was  rapidly  fil¬ 
ling,  and  the  child  in  the 
manse  pew  sat  forward — ears 
alert,  body  tense.  Like  her 
father,  she  loved  the  friendly 
sounds  of  assembling  people, 
and  even  in  her  earliest 
gropings  of  imagination  would  weave  stories 
round  their  footsteps.  A  genial  lady  rustled 
into  the  manse  pew,  and  sat  down  with  a 
spreading  of  garments.  She  was  a  visitor 
from  another  fold,  but  her  welcome  was 
always  cordial  in  the  manse  pew. 

“  If  more  come,”  she  remarked  to  the 
quiet  maid  at  the  top  of  the  seat,  “  Mrs. 
McIntosh  will  not  get  a  corner  at  all.” 

Then  the  daughter  of  the  manse  stirred 
and  straightened  herself,  and  spoke  in 
dignified  reproof. 

”  Surely,  there  must  always  be  room  for 
the  minister’s  wife.”  My  reply  showed  that 
I  had  strong  ideas  as  to  the  ceremonial 
honours  attached  to  the  manse  and  the 
church,  and  they  did  not  change,  although 
my  saying  was  often  told  as  a  joke  against 
me. 

At  that  time  I  was  scarcely  five,  and  for 
a  year  and  a  half  previously  I  had  been  a 
faithful  attender  at  the  church  in  the  north 
where  my  father  had  his  first  ministry.  It 
was  true,  then,  that  I  occupied  my  corner  in 
the  pew  at  the  morning  service  only  ;  but 
I  had  a  keen  sense  of  my  responsibilities  and 
the  honour  of  the  kirk,  which  I  felt  depended 
on  me.  The  beadle  (which  is  our  homely 
Scots  name  for  the  verger)  moved  about 
with  reverent  quietude,  and  across  the  years 
comes  the  sweet,  faintly  elusive  scent  of 
mignonette  which  he  grew  in  the  church 
grounds,  and  with  which  he  frequently 
regaled  me,  done  up  in  small,  attractive 
posies. 

They  were  a  practical  folk — the  fisher 
men  and  women  of  Buchan,  and  their  severe 
literalism  entered  into  me,  where  matters  of 
theology  were  concerned.  When  The  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress  was  first  read  to  me,  I  took 
all  the  imaginative  passages  verbally  for 
granted,  and  lamented  to  my  father  that  I 


was  unable  to  dream  so  interestingly  as 
John  Bunyan.  In  vain  he  comforted  me 
with  the  fact  that  the  experiences  were 
allegorical ;  but  it  was  no  good.  A  dream 
the  author  called  his  narration,  and  however 
the  tide  of  argument  flowed,  or  reason 
challenged,  a  dream  the  whole  thing  remained 
for  me. 

When  we  went  to  the  mining  area  in  the 
west  there  was  a  stronger  current  of  emo¬ 
tionalism  there,  and  the  remnant  of  the  old 
revival  spirit  which  flashed  forth  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  earlier  days  the  weaving 
industry  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
life  of  Kilsyth,  and  the  old  Radical  fervour 
had  been  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation.  How  the  choir  and  congregation 
sang  in  those  days  !  Listening  to  them  I 
enjoyed  contributing  my  quota  to  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  harmony.  The  tunes  were  never 
any  trouble  to  me,  but  I  fear  that  many  of 
the  hymn-writers  would  have  shaken  their 
heads  over  my  interpretation  of  certain  of 
their  verses. 

During  my  fourth  year  I  surprised  the 
household  by  my  own  peculiar  rendering  of 
a  well-known  line  of  a  hymn.  My  version 
ran.  “  His  Love  is  more  than  Duncan 
Tell.”  I  stoutly  adhered  to  my  own  render¬ 
ing,  as  I  had  heard  of  William  Tell  and 
believed  that  this  had  an  indestructible 
connection  with  him.  After  considerable 
probing,  the  real  line  was  found  to  be,  “  His 
Love  is  more  than  tongue  can  tell.”  I  had 
been  familiar  with  certain  turns  of  Highland 
speech,  and  thought  that  this  was  quite 
naturally  one  of  them. 

In  my  early  days  of  attendance  at  church 
I  picked  up  a  heard  version  of  some  lines 
which  I  used  to  chant  as  follows  : 

“  All  hail  !  the  power  of  Jesus’  name. 

Let  angels’  prospect  fall  : 

Bring  forth  the  ria-dia-dem 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all.” 

This  verse  stuck  close  to  me  long  after 
my  inaccuracies  were  painstakingly  put  to 
rights. 

There  was  one  memorable  Sunday 
morning  when  pride  went  before  a  fall  and 
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my  stream  of  harmony  was  ingloriously 
quenched  in  a  feeling  of  humiliation.  It 
was  the  children’s  hymn,  and  the  opening 
lines  rolled  out  strongly  and  steadily.  Full 
of  the  pride  of  the  knowledge  of  words  and 
tune,  I  plunged  into  a  new  verse,  before 
waiting  for  the  singers.  Startlingly  my 
voice  echoed  through  the  terrible  quiet — so 
large  a  voice  it  sounded,  and  so  small  and 
forlorn  an  owner  1  The  passage  of  the  years 
has  not  succeeded  in  quenching  the  volume 
of  the  words,  with  their  sharp  challenge. 

“  Shun  evil  companions,”  rang  the  fiery 
exhortation,  with  a  double  forte  on  the 
“  shun.”  For  the  rest  of  that  service  my 
tuneful  pipe  was  mute,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  I  received  sundry  innuendoes 
concerning  my  vocal  feat  in  outstripping  the 
choir  and  the  organ  in  my  zeal  to  burst  forth 
into  song. 

Some  manse  pews  have  housed  sorrowful 
rebels,  who  spent  their  time  in  a  ferment  of 
wrath  against  home  life  as  they  had  to  live 
it  ;  but  this  was  not  so  in  my  case,  and  if 
my  shade  of  childhood  returns  to  her  former 
haunts,  I  can  answer  for  her  unclouded  brow 
and  tranquil  mien.  There  are  shadows  on  the 
brightest  patches  of  childhood,  but  when 
there  is  a  tuneful  lilt  at  the  cadence  of 
things,  and  a  morning  glory  spread  over  all, 
everything  partakes  of  the  magic  and  lustre 
of  youth. 

Our  household  was  early  astir  on  Sunday 
morning,  for  each  of  our  threesome  had  their 
own  particular  employ.  My  father  did  a 
substantial  amount  of  mental  work  before 
breakfast,  and  went  over  his  morning  sermon. 
Later  he  would  revise  his  written  prayers 
and  scripture  sentences,  which  he  always 
delivered  from  memory.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  ministry  he  also  memorised  his  lessons, 
but  this  practice  he  wisely  abandoned  and 
read  them  from  Braille  manuscript  sheets. 
These  the  beadle  used  to  carry  up  to  the 
pulpit  in  lieu  of  the  usual  Bible,  and  after 
many  years,  when  my  father  revisited  his 
old  Kilsyth  charge,  the  former  church 
officer,  then  retired,  expressed  the  wish  to 
come  back  and  take  up  my  father’s  papers 
in  memory  of  old  and  happy  associations. 
My  mother’s  morning  hours  were  fully 
occupied  setting  her  house  in  order,  and  by 
her  careful  planning  everything  went  with 
clock-work  precision,  and  an  atmosphere  of 


quietude  and  serenity  was  preserved  for  my 
father’s  benefit  as  an  aid  to  him  in  his 
studies.  I  was  the  idler  of  the  group,  and 
in  fine  weather  I  wandered  round  the  large 
manse  garden,  dreaming  dreams  of  past  and 
future,  while  in  wintry  weather  I  played 
very  soft  harmonies  on  the  organ,  which  was, 
curiously  enough,  a  Sunday  instrument,  and 
the  piano  a  week-day  one.  The  manse  was 
a  long  distance  from  the  church,  and  this 
necessitated  an  early  start.  Thanks  to  my 
mother’s  arrangements,  we  were  always  in 
good  time  and  my  father  could  concentrate 
his  thoughts  on  his  work  as  he  stepped  along. 
We  walked  three  abreast — my  mother  un¬ 
failingly  giving  light  and  leading  to  my 
father  and  myself.  Both  my  parents  were 
well  known  in  the  district  for  their  powers 
'  of  covering  mile  after  mile  at  a  swift  and  sure¬ 
footed  pace,  and  before  my  spinal  illness 
overtook  me  I  made  a  passable  third.  In 
fair  days  the  journey  was  one  of  joy  and 
comradeship,  and  in  snow  and  rain  it  never 
lacked  the  spice  of  adventure. 

We  entered  church  to  the  booming  strokes 
of  the  bell  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
near  by,  and  I  have  often  thought  in  after 
years  that  the  one  bell  which  rung  in  two 
widely  divergent  congregations  was  a  good 
lesson  in  religious  tolerance.  Our  first  manse 
was  next  door  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Priest, 
and  my  youthful,  curious  mind  was  deeply 
interested  in  all  that  concerned  him.  I 
longed  to  hear  him  speak,  and  I  agreed  with 
Jessie,  my  faithful  escort  on  my  walks,  that 
either  of  us  would  inquire  the  time  when  we 
should  meet  him  ;  but  when  the  moment 
arrived,  our  courage  petered  out,  and  no 
word  was  spoken.  Strangely  enough,  my 
wish  was  at  length  granted,  when  I  had 
forgotten  its  intensity.  It  was  shortly  after 
the  accident  to  my  right  eye  which  compelled 
its  removal.  The  Canon  must  have  heard 
that  I  had  eye  trouble  of  some  kind,  and  he 
stopped  us  on  the  highway  and  addressed 
himself  to  Jessie. 

“  I  have  been  gathering  eyebright  on  the 
hills,  and  this  is  some  for  the  little  girl’s  eyes. 
Later  I  will  call  and  tell  you  how  to  use  it.” 

Jessie  murmured  our  thanks  in  a  con¬ 
strained  voice,  and  as  for  me,  my  customary 
loquacity  completely  deserted  me,  and  I 
beamed  my  shy  acknowledgment.  The 
promised  visit  was  never  paid,  and  I  was 
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sure  that  someone  must  have  told  the  Canon 
of  the  nature  of  my  accident.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  departed  for  another  sphere 
of  work,  and  before  his  going,  John,  his 
general  factotum,  called  at  the  manse  with 
a  special  project  for  my  mother.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  offer  of  the  Canon’s 
goat  to  be  a  dweller  in  manse  precincts. 
I  can  still  recall  the  surprised  inflection  in 
mother’s  voice  when  she  attempted  to  deal 
with  this  overwhelming  proposal. 

“  But,  John,  what  could  I  do  with  a  goat  ?  ” 

“  You  would  get  on  fine,”  was  the  calm 
reply,  ”  and  it  would  be  grand  milk  for  the 
wee  lassie  there.” 

“  The  wee  lassie  ”  listened  in  silent  horror, 
for  she  had  often  heard  of  the  unwelcome 
prowess  displayed  by  this  animal  of  uncertain 
temper  in  chasing  the  school-children  and 
sending  them  pell-mell  down  the  quiet 
street.  Despite  the  alluring  prospect  of  the 
milk,  my  mother  remained  firm  in  her 
refusal,  and  John  turned  away  with  the  deep 
conviction  that  we  were  all  insensible  of  a 
great  honour  which  had  been  paid  us. 

Some  months  later  I  was  endeavouring  to 
explain  to  a  visiting  minister  all  about  the 
church  life  of  the  district.  He  asked  about 
the  Roman  Catholic  denomination  and  the 
chapel  so  close  to  our  own  place  of  worship. 

“  Oh,  the  Catholics  have  taken  away  our 
Canon  and  given  us  just  a  Father,”  I 
remarked,  and  the  minister’s  mirth  welled  up, 
in  spite  of  his  attempts  at  gravity. 

The  Bible  Class  was  held  in  the  region  of 
five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  I  attended 
faithfully  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  all 
proceedings.  It  was  a  custom  that  any 
member  should  rise  voluntarily  and  read  a 
verse  of  the  lesson  under  study,  and  once  I 
got  two  girls  to  teach  me  a  long  and  com¬ 
plicated  verse  from  Exodus,  concerning 
Moses  and  the  Children  of  Israel.  When  the 
proper  moment  came,  I  got  to  my  feet 
and  recited  the  lengthy  narration,  while  I 
hoped  that  both  my  parents  would  be  duly 
surprised  and  impressed  by  my  part  in  the 
reading  for  the  afternoon.  Once  I  had  a 
sudden  access  of  mischief  which  nearly  led 
to  disaster  and  disgrace.  I  was  wearing  a 
pair  of  kid  gloves  with  dome  fasteners,  and 
the  thought  came  to  me  to  reverse  them  on  my 
hands  and  hold  them  up  to  a  girl  sitting  beside 
me.  The  unlooked-for  sight  made  her  wrestle 


hard  with  well-nigh  unconquerable  laughter, 
and  I  had  a  few  apprehensive  moments  lest 
her  mirth  should  break  all  bounds. 

By  the  time  of  the  evening  service,  I  had 
put  in  a  full  day  of  varied  experience  for  a 
small  worshipper,  and  it  was  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  the  middle  of  the  sermon 
found  me  prone  to  slumber.  My  mother’s 
shoulder  was  a  convenient  refuge  for  a  small 
nodding  head,  and  I  sometimes  did  not 
wake  till  the  organ  sounded  out  the  first 
bars  of  the  closing  hymn.  My  father  was 
anxious  to  break  me  off  this  soporific  habit, 
and  he  tried  various  blandishments  to  keep 
my  flagging  interest  alive.  When  a  certain 
minister  was  coming  to  take  a  Sunday  in 
our  church,  and  my  father  was  going  to 
his  pulpit,  he  made  me  promise  not  to 
surrender  to  Morpheus.  On  his  return, 
after  the  customary  welcome  had  been 
exchanged,  he  said  to  my  mother  : 

“  And  did  Barbara  keep  her  word  ?  ” 

Reluctantly  my  mother  had  to  admit  that 
I  once  again  fell  asleep  at  my  usual  time. 
Eagerly  I  broke  in  with  explanation  and 
defence. 

"  I  was  doing  quite  well  and  keeping 
awake  ;  but  when  he  reached  the  fourth 
point,  my  heart  sank.” 

This  version  of  events  was  sufficient  to 
touch  my  father’s  ever  ready  sense  of 
humour  and  make  his  reproof  of  the  mildest. 

Sabbath  activities  did  not  end  with  the 
second  diet  of  worship,  but  were  supplemented 
by  an  after  meeting,  at  which  as  many  as 
fourteen  to  fifteen  members  of  the  audience 
would  engage  in  prayer.  There  had  been 
two  religious  revivals  in  this  little  town  of 
the  West,  and  the  old  fervour  flamed  up 
on  the  slightest  encouragement.  I  had  no 
inclination  to  sleep  at  these  gatherings, 
although  sometimes  my  forehead  was  deeply 
ridged  with  contact  on  the  hard,  wooden 
book-board.  The  prayers  were  all  deeply 
human  in  character  and  many  of  them  were 
moving  in  the  highest  degree.  They  were 
eloquent  heart  speech  from  men  and  women 
who  were  at  close  grips  with  life  and  its 
hazards,  and  who  needs  must  turn  to  their 
God  for  light  and  leading  in  the  midst  of 
the  divers  turnings  of  the  winding  way. 
There  was  one  occasion  which  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  my  father,  and  which  he  often 
afterwards  alluded  to  with  appreciation. 
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A  small  man  bowed  with  arduous  toil  in  the 
coal  pits,  but  with  a  heart  of  gold  and  a  saint¬ 
ly  outlook,  rose  to  offer  prayer.  That  night 
my  father’s  evening  sermon  had  centred  on 
the  three  heroes  of  the  furnace, — Shadrach, 
Meshach  and  Abednego.  For  some  moments 
the  small  man  fumbled  for  the  three  lengthy 
names,  and  when  he  failed  to  capture  them, 
he  said  with  a  winsome  trustfulness  : 

“  Oh,  Lord,  ye  ken  what  I  mean.” 

A  thrill  went  through  the  listeners  at  this 
manifestation  of  confidence  and  intimacy 
linking  the  human  and  the  Divine. 

There  was  another  type  of  intercessor  who 
had  a  somewhat  different  effect  on  the  other 
worshippers.  He  frequently  ended  his  peti¬ 
tions  with  this  request  : 

“  Bless  even  Thy  young  servant  the 
minister,”  and,  “  Build  us  up  in  our  most 
unholy  faith  ;  ”  but  even  he  was  viewed  with 
tolerance,  and  the  current  of  reverent 
silence  was  unbroken  during  his  most 
extravagant  utterances. 

Home  to  the  manse  went  the  threesome, 
after  a  crowded,  busy  day,  and  my  mother 
was  not  long  in  setting  the  supper  which 
was  something  in  the  nature  of  an  evening 
feast.  My  father  was  abstemious  at  all 
times,  but  on  Sunday  night,  after  the  toils 
and  travail  of  the  day  were  over,  he  permitted 
the  slackening  of  the  bonds  of  prohibition, 
and  partook  of  cold  meat  or  sandwiches  or 
some  other  simple  adjunct  to  his  usual  plain 
fare.  Talk  flowed  freely  in  all  channels,  and 
I  think  that  it  could  always  be  truly  said  of 
us,  that  we  never  lost  interest  in  our  own 
companionship,  and  never  lacked  for  topics 
of  absorbing  interest. 

When  supper  was  over  it  was  an  invariable 
custom  that  my  mother  should  read  to  us 
that  minister’s  mental  banquet — The  British 
Weekly.  From  my  earliest  years  I  was  an 
appreciative  listener  to  both  the  serial  and 
the  short  story,  and  I  discussed  them  with 
my  parents  afterwards,  and  gave  my  opinion 
of  characters  and  events,  with  all  the  light¬ 
hearted  confidence  of  youth.  I  went  to  bed 
healthily  tired  and  tranquil,  with  the  echoes 
of  my  mother’s  voice  ringing  through  my 
consciousness,  and  was  soon  treading  the 
starry  way  of  dreams. 

I  end  this  backward  glance  into  the  realm 
of  retrospect  with  a  little  incident  which 
may  not  strictly  belong  to  the  experiences 


of  the  pew  ;  but  it  may  serve  to  show  that 
all  the  church  attendances  and  serious 
services  left  my  sense  of  fun  and  complete 
naturalness  unimpaired.  Escorted  by  the 
faithful  Jessie,  I  went  one  Monday  afternoon 
to  visit  an  old  lady  who  was  one  of  my 
special  favourites,  and  who  spent  most  of  her 
days  in  bed.  After  I  had  prattled  away  to 
her  for  some  time,  and  told  her  all  my 
childish  news,  she  said  in  soft,  persuasive 
accents  : 

“  Now,  Barbara,  have  you  a  hymn  for  me 
to-day  ?  ” 

I  promptly  obliged  with  “  Art  Thou 
Weary,”  or  some  such  well-known  classic. 
The  old  lady  was  most  appreciative,  and 
hinted  that  another  item  would  be  most 
acceptable.  All  at  once  I  had  a  startling 
inspiration,  and  turning  to  Jessie  I  re¬ 
marked. 

”  Do  you  know,  Jessie,  I  think  that  we  will 
give  our  friend  a  change.”  Then  in  a  clear, 
childish  treble  I  plunged  into  the  lively 
measure  of  “  Three  Blind  Mice.”  My  mother 
went  to  see  the  old  lady  afterwards,  and 
she  wiped  tears  of  mirth  from  her  eyes,  and 
said  that  “  The  Mice  ”  had  done  her  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

Now  the  child  of  the  pew  is  one  with  the 
shaded  past ;  but  she  has  an  unbreakable 
connection  with  the  woman  of  to-day,  and 
what  she  learned  in  the  quiet  little  church 
has  stood  her  in  good  stead  in  the  trials  and 
triumphs  of  the  journey  called  life. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Psychological. 

”  The  Heart  of  the  Furnace,”  by  Lambert 
Williams  (Duckworth,  7s.  6d.  net),  is  a 
psychological  novel,  depicting  the  days  and 
nights  of  mental  suffering  endured  by  a 
blind  man  awaiting  trial  for  the  alleged 
murder  of  his  blind  fellow- workman.  The 
fact  that  the  victim  died  as  the  result  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  men  was  indis¬ 
putable  ;  but  had  he  lost  his  footing  in  the 
struggle  and  so  fallen  downstairs  to  his 
death,  or  was  he  killed  by  a  blow  from  an 
iron  banister  ?  This  is  the  question  that  the 
story  presents,  and  the  blind  man,  turning 
and  re-turning  events  in  his  mind,  is  in- 
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capable  of  finding  a  solution.  The  story  is 
in  many  ways  ably  told,  but  its  setting  is 
sordid,  and  the  characters  are  too  vaguely 
portrayed  to  win  our  sympathy. 

Autobiographical. 

“  The  Conquest  of  Blindness,”  by  Henry 
Randolph  Latimer  (American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  price  3  dollars  25  cents),  is 
the  autobiography  of  a  distinguished  worker 
for  the  blind,  a  teacher  of  the  blind  of  long 
experience,  an  authority  on  the  uniform  type 
controversy  of  the  early  nineteen  hundreds, 
and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  It  is  a  lengthy 
book  divided  into  five  sections  dealing  in 
turn  with  the  writer’s  childhood,  his  school¬ 
days,  his  family,  his  friends  and  co-workers 
in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  his  work  for  the 
blind,  and  his  religious  and  philosophical 
outlook.  Because  Mr.  Latimer  has  himself 
been  partially  blind  from  birth,  he  under¬ 
stands  the  problems  of  blindness  from  within. 

For  the  English  reader  most  of  the  strictly 
autobiographical  part  of  the  book  can  make 
but  a  limited  appeal,  and  he  will  turn  with 
more  interest  to  the  section  Men  and 
Measures,  which  in  the  writer’s  own  words, 
”  constitutes  the  professional  part  of  the 
book.”  In  it  he  reviews  the  progress  of 
blind  welfare  work  in  the  United  States  and 
gives  many  sympathetic  sketches  of  eminent 
workers  for  the  blind.  He  includes  among 
these  his  personal  reminiscences  of  his  own 
teacher,  F.  D.  Morrison  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Maryland,  who,  beginning  his 
work  there  in  the  sixties,  remained  as  Super¬ 
intendent  until  the  early  nineteen  hundreds, 
caring  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  whether  white 
or  coloured,  responsible  for  the  erection  of  a 
workshop,  and  providing  kindergarten  and 
gymnasium  for  the  children  in  his  charge 
long  before  either  of  these  was  generally 
recognised  as  part  of  the  educational  heritage 
of  the  blind  child. 

Mr.  Latimer  traces  the*  evolution  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  America  through  three 
stages  : — 

1.  From  1830  to  1870,  when  schools  and 
institutions  were  literally  “  asylums,”  trying 
at  one  and  the  same  time  and  under  one 
roof  to  educate  the  young  blind,  to  train  the 
adult,  and  to  care  for  the  sick  and  aged,  a 
threefold  task  that  could  never  be  perma¬ 
nently  successful. 

2.  From  1870  to  1910,  when  the  work 
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developed,  and  the  dreams  of  the  great 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  took  shape.  Workshops 
for  the  able-bodied  adult,  the  beginnings  of 
a  home-teaching  service,  the  foundation  of 
day  schools  and  sight-saving  classes,  and  the 
establishment  of  pensions  for  the  indigent 
blind  belong  to  this  epoch. 

3.  From  1910  to  the  present  day,  “  a 
period  of  diversified  growth  ”  accompanied 
by  such  unifying  tendencies  as  the  adoption 
of  uniform  Braille,  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in¬ 
creasing  participation  by  workers  for  the 
blind  in  other  social  and  educational  acti¬ 
vities. 

Mr.  Latimer  devotes  some  space  to  the 
question  of  the  day  versus  the  residential 
school  for  blind  children,  setting  out  the 
arguments  for  the  residential  school  as  given 
by  Dr.  French,  and  the  case  for  the  day 
school  as  expressed  by  Mr.  John  Curtis,  a 
blind  American  educationist.  The  author 
finds  a  via  media  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
young  blind  child  shall  attend  an  ordinary 
kindergarten  or  primary  school,  where  he 
will  mix  with  normal  children,  and  then, 
when  he  has  through  this  intercourse  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  give-and-take  of  normal  living, 
pass  on  to  a  well-equipped  residential  school 
for  the  blind. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  readjustment 
of  the  adult  blind,  Mr.  Latimer  gives  a  short 
account  of  summer  schools  held  in  two  or 
three  centres  of  the  States,  where  the  newly 
blind  man  or  woman  may  be  received  for 
eight  to  ten  weeks,  and  given  instruction 
in  handicrafts,  Braille  or  Moon,  script 
writing  and  typewriting.  The  cost  of  giving 
an  eight-weeks  course  works  out  at  about 
£12  per  head,  inclusive  of  maintenance, 
teaching  and  equipment. 

It  is  an  interesting  experiment,  and  one 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  imitating.  So 
often  the  newly  blind  are  depressed  by  the 
fact  that  they  alone  in  a  family  group  are 
engaged  in  a  daily  and  hourly  struggle  in 
readjustment,  and  they  might  be  greatly 
cheered  to  find  themselves  in  the  company 
of  other  learners.  The  social  centre  in  this 
country  has  proved  itself  of  value  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  blind  by  means  of  fellowship, 
and  the  summer  camp  described  by  Mr. 
Latimer  is  merely  an  extension  over  days 
and  weeks  of  the  afternoon’s  comradeship  in 
the  social  centre. 
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Encyclopedical. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  Bien¬ 
nial  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Blind,  held  at  Toronto  in  June,  1937, 
have  just  been  published,  price  3  dollars. 
Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents  shows  how  wide  a  field  was  covered  by 
the  Conference,  for  sight-saving,  higher 
education,  home  teaching,  the  teaching  of 
Braille,  placement,  the  talking  book  and 
pastime  handicrafts  were  all  discussed.  For 
that  reason  the  Report  of  the  proceedings 
can  be  commended  to  anyone  interested  in 
any  special  aspect  of  blind  welfare,  for  he  is 
almost  certain  to  find  that  it  has  received 
attention. 

Three  papers  read  at  the  General  Sessions 
dealt  with  Public  Relations  in  Work  for  the 
Blind,  and  presented  the  subject  from  the 
points  of  view  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  England.  The  English  viewpoint  was 
set  out  in  a  paper  read  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  which  appeared  in  The  New  Beacon 
for  August  and  September,  1937,  and  Captain 
E.  A.  Baker  of  the  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  voiced  the  views  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  respectively. 

The  reviewer,  confronted  with  papers 
ranging  from  “  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
College  trained  blind  ?  ”  to  “  The  value  of 
the  Talking  Book  ”  is  at  a  loss  to  know  upon 
which  to  make  comment,  but  one  paper 
bearing  the  rather  dull  title  “  Social  Service 
and  Home  Teaching  ”  proved  to  be  far  more 
stimulating  than  one  might  have  anticipated, 
and  is  interesting  enough  to  merit  special 
comment.  The  writer  is  a  worker  for  the 
blind  in  Newfoundland,  who  tells  her  story 
very  modestly,  but  her  account  of  the  means 
she  sometimes  has  to  employ  to  reach  her 
225  scattered  blind  makes  the  English  home 
teacher’s  daily  round  in  a  snug  little  Austin 
seven  or  a  London  Transport  trolley  bus 
sound  humdrum.  For  she  may  travel  to  her 
cases  by  passenger  train  or  luggage  train,  by 
fishing  smack  or  cargo  schooner,  in  trucks 
or  on  skis,  starting  sometimes  at  four  in  the 
morning,  learning  to  plot  her  coastward 
course  with  chart  and  compass,  and  ending 
her  day  by  supplying  self-threading  needles 
to  Eskimos. 

The  papers  read  at  the  Conference  on  the 


Talking  Book  are  of  special  interest,  and 
the  writers  made  a  spirited  appeal  for  more 
light  fiction.  “  It  is  not  a  foundation  of  the 
world’s  best  literature  that  is  needed,  but 
some  good  current  literature  for  the  use  of 
adults  who  are  already  moderately  well  read.” 

Adjustment  to  Blindness. 

The  paper  on  Adjustment  to  Blindness,  by 
Mr.  Musgrave  Frankland,  Secretary  of  the 
Liverpool  Branch  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  which  appeared  in  the  May  to 
July,  1937,  issues  of  The  New  Beacon,  has 
been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
number  of  copies  procured  by  the  National 
Institute  have  been  overprinted  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  biographical  note  on  the  author’s 
career.  The  note  ends  with  the  following 
remarks  :  ”  These  very  brief  details  serve 
to  show  how  effectively  Mr.  Frankland  has 
adjusted  himself  to  the  new  conditions  which 
blindness  enforces.  Far  from  permitting 
loss  of  sight  to  smother  the  ambitions  of  his 
youth,  he  turned  from  banking  as  he  had 
turned  from  the  Civil  Service,  and,  equip¬ 
ping  himself  afresh,  embarked  on  lecturing 
and  editing.  But  fate  decreed  a  further 
change,  a  further  adjustment,  and  he  turned 
again  and  started  on  a  new  career.  Success 
attended  him,  and  he  now  occupies  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  enables  him  to  use  his  varied 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  his  blind  fellows.” 

The  booklet  should  prove  most  useful  in 
acquainting  newly  blind  people  with  how  the 
difficulties  of  blindness  can  be  overcome  by 
re-adjustment  of  outlook,  persistent  effort 
and  a  courageous  heart. 

Report  of  Southern  Regional  Conference. 

The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  just  issued  a  Report  of  its  first 
Conference,  held  on  27th  May  at  the  Caxton 
Hall,  London.  This  is  a  very  well  produced 
and  clearly  printed  pamphlet,  and  deals  with 
(i)  the  Deaf-Blind  and  (ii)  the  Blind  Persons 
Acts.  The  Rev.  Albert  Smith,  Chaplain  to 
the  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  former 
subject,  and  Mr.  Kerwood,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  on  the  latter.  The  discussions  which 
followed  appear  to  be  well  summarised,  and 
the  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
first  publication,  which  will  be  a  useful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  information  libraries  of  welfare 
societies. 
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A  BLIND  TOURIST  ON  THE  SPANISH 

MAIN 

II— VENEZUELA  AND  THE  DUTCH  WEST  INDIES 

By  J.  E.  SUTCLIFFE 


CUR  first  view  of  the  South 
k  American  Continent  was 
^  obtained  soon  after  we 
H  left  Trinidad,  which  is 
W  only  a  few  miles  distant, 
f  Venezuela  is  a  vast,  in¬ 
dependent  republic,  ex¬ 
tending  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
north  coast  of  South  America  to  its  eastern¬ 
most  extremity.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  vast  deposits  of 
oil  and  gold,  together  with  its  numerous 
agricultural  products,  make  it  an  extremely 
prosperous  country.  It  is  in  the  enviable 
position  of  having  no  foreign  debt. 

The  journey  from  Trinidad  to  La  Guaira 
took  29  hours,  as  we  had  to  steam  300  miles 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela,  often 
out  of  sight  of  land.  The  islands  we  passed 
were  covered  with  jungle,  and  were  said 
to  be  inhabited  by  tribes  who  do  not  welcome 
visitors.  We  were  now  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  port  of  La  Guaira  is  very  crowded  and 
dirty,  with  intersecting  railway  lines  and 
narrow  streets.  Hundreds  of  cars  for  hire 
were  parked  along  these,  generally  more  than 
halfway  across  the  narrow  pavements.  The 
town  straggles  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  cliffs, 
and  the  general  effect  is  one  of  disrepair. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  hottest  place  we 
visited — 10°  north  of  the  Equator — but  we 
were  fortunate  in  having  breezes  which 
tempered  the  heat.  There  were  pelicans 
in  the  harbour,  as  at  Port  of  Spain,  and  a 
wealth  of  tropical  vegetation,  with  planta¬ 
tions  of  coco-nut  palms,  along  the  coral 
beaches.  In  addition  to  the  usual  crowd  of 
touts  and  street  vendors  of  fruits  and  cakes, 
there  were  others  selling  cooked  turtle  eggs. 
We  took  a  motor  bus  along  the  coast  to 
Macuto,  where  there  is  a  fine  tree-shaded 
promenade,  and  good  sea-bathing.  Here 
also  is  a  fine  aviary,  with  gardens  open  to 
the  public.  In  these  gardens  were  many 
varieties  of  beautiful  flowering  trees,  un¬ 
known  to  any  of  us.  I  was  pleased,  however, 


to  recognise  the  many  sea-grape  trees  along 
the  promenade. 

A  few  miles  west  along  the  coast  is 
Maiquetia,  a  small  town  with  coco-nut 
plantations,  noted  as  the  landing-place  of  the 
Pan-American  Airways. 

La  Guaira  is  the  port  for  Caracas,  the 
capital  of  Venezuela,  situated  high  up  in  the 
mountains  25  miles  away. 

Like  many  of  the  important  towns  in  the 
Spanish  Main,  it  was  built  in  a  place  difficult 
of  access,  so  as  to  escape  being  pillaged  by 
the  buccaneers.  The  railway  climbs  the 
seemingly  inaccessible  cliffs  behind  the  town, 
the  track  being  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
leaving  only  a  few  inches  to  spare  between  it 
and  the  sheer  drop  into  the  deep  valleys  and 
ravines  below.  The  track  winds  slowly  up 
the  cliffs,  giving  alternate  views  to  right  and 
left.  The  lower  slopes  are  tree  clad  ;  but 
as  one  ascends  there  is  little  vegetation 
to  be  seen  apart  from  huge  cactus  plants 
of  many  curious  forms.  A  remarkable 
feature  is  the  unusual  variety  of  vivid 
colouring  in  the  rocks  and  soil.  Burnt- 
sienna  predominates,  with  a  good  deal  of 
yellow  ochre  and  silvery  grey.  Peak  upon 
peak  towered  around  and  above  us,  occasion¬ 
ally  shrouded  in  white  mist,  which  was 
quickly  dispelled  by  bursts  of  sunshine. 
Meanwhile  the  train  crawled  to  the  highest 
point,  4,500  feet,  whence  there  was  a  gradual 
descent  to  Caracas,  3,500  feet.  Although 
the  distance  was  only  25  miles,  it  took 
hours  by  electric  train,  which  gives  an 
indication  of  the  steep  gradient  and  the 
“  hair-pin  ”  bends.  There  is  a  good  motor 
road  from  La  Guaira  to  Caracas,  which 
follows  mainly  the  line  of  the  railway,  but 
crosses  it  at  several  points.  Here  a  native 
is  stationed  to  raise  or  lower  a  pole  when 
trains  are  due.  There  are  few  stations  en 
route — one  of  them,  which  hangs  pre¬ 
cariously  on  a  ledge  over  a  gorge,  being 
appropriately  named  Zig-Zag. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  a  beautiful 
city  such  as  Caracas  could  be  built  at  such 
a  height  from  the  sea,  and  in  such  an  in- 
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accessible  place.  It  owes  its  prestige  and 
importance  mainly  to  Simon  Bolivar,  whose 
inspiration  and  leadership  enabled  not  only 
Venezuela,  but  also  Ecuador,  Peru,  Colombia, 
and  the  country  now  known  as  Bolivia,  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  to  secure 
their  lasting  independence.  Everywhere  he 
is  held  in  reverence,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
George  Washington  of  South  America. 
Always  a  delicate  man,  he  died  in  extreme 
poverty  before  reaching  middle  age,  having 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  considerable  fortune 
to  the  service  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

The  main  buildings  of  Caracas  are  magni¬ 
ficent,  especially  the  Capitol,  the  Pantheon, 
and  the  old  Cathedral.  The  house  where 
Simon  Bolivar  was  born  is  of  the  old  Spanish 
colonial  type,  with  cool  airy  rooms,  opening 
one  from  the  other,  and  with  the  inevitable 
central  patio.  The  guide  here,  as  at  the 
Capitol,  spoke  excellent  English,  and  is  paid 
by  the  State  to  assist  tourists  free  of  charge. 
A  tour  by  electric  tram  of  the  residential 
suburbs  was  interesting.  The  houses  are  of 
the  Spanish  type,  with  mysterious  exteriors 
— bare  walls  often  coloured  pink,  yellow,  or 
blue,  shuttered  and  barred  windows,  and 
one  large  door,  which,  when  opened,  reveals 
beautiful  inner  courtyards  or  patios  with 
water  fountains,  palm  trees  and  ferns. 
In  Caracas  as  in  other  towns  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  there  are  numbers  of  boys  selling 
lottery  tickets  and  shouting  continuously. 
Touts,  too,  are  a  nuisance,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  over-charging  owing  to  the  tourists’ 
ignorance  of  the  local  currency.  The  cost 
of  living  to  the  tourist  is  extremely  high. 
Our  lunch,  at  a  small  French  restaurant, 
was  cheap  in  comparison  with  those  at  the 
bigger  restaurants,  and  yet  it  cost  us  six 
bolivars — seven  and  sixpence — each. 

During  our  brief  stay  at  La  Guaira,  we 
were  startled  by  a  salvo  of  15  guns  from 
the  fort  above  the  town.  This  was  not  to 
herald  a  new  revolution,  as  we  feared, 
but  merely  to  salute  the  President  of 
Venezuela,  who  was  paying  a  ceremonial 
visit  to  the  “  Rex,”  an  Italian  liner  lying  in 
the  harbour.  Both  in  Venezuela  and  in 
Colombia,  one  could  not  help  noticing  that 
the  Fascist  States  were  much  in  favour. 

At  La  Guaira,  we  said  good-bye  to  most  of 
our  German  friends,  who  were  taking  up 
posts  and  establishing  new  homes  in  Vene¬ 


zuela.  Conditions  here  are  evidently  much 
happier  for  them  than  in  the  Fatherland. 

The  only  other  port  visited  in  Venezuela 
was  Puerto  Cabello,  ii  hours’  sail  from  La 
Guaira.  The  harbour  is  comparatively  new, 
and  is  not  so  crowded  and  busy  as  La 
Guaira.  There  is  a  pleasant  promenade, 
and  a  square  planted  with  tall  trees,  including 
coconut  palms.  A  motor-bus  ride  around 
the  town  failed  to  reveal  anything  of  special 
interest. 

Leaving  the  Venezuelan  coast  in  the  early 
evening,  we  arrived  the  following  morning 
off  Willemstad,  the  capital  of  Curasao,  the 
chief  island  of  the  Dutch  group.  The  view 
from  the  docks  was  disappointing.  Low 
hills  were  surmounted  by  large  aluminium 
oil  cylinders,  with  letters  on  each  advertising 
Shell,  Esso,  etc.  Willemstad  is  reached  from 
the  docks  by  a  wide  road,  succeeded  by 
narrow  winding  streets  leading  to  a  pontoon 
bridge,  which  swings  aside  for  the  passage 
of  ships.  Cura9ao  is  the  principal  shopping 
centre  for  this  part  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  offers  an  endless  variety  of  goods, 
especially  Chinese  and  Japanese  embroidered 
silks  which  are  very  cheap.  Although  it  was 
Sunday,  the  shops  were  open  until  noon, 
and  were  very  busy,  as  they  had  had  three 
days’  holiday  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
Princess  Juliana’s  daughter. 

The  architecture  is  typically  Dutch.  The 
old  Fort  Amsterdam  is  a  large  square  with 
the  main  buildings — Government  offices. 
Post  Office,  Police  headquarters,  etc. — 
grouped  round  it.  Most  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  is  Dutch,  and  more  English  is  spoken 
than  in  any  other  place  since  Trinidad.  The 
currency  consists  of  guilders  or  florins  and 
cents.  American  dollars  are  accepted  every¬ 
where  except  at  the  Post  Office. 

After  wandering  through  the  narrow 
crowded  streets  of  the  shopping  quarter  in 
intense  heat,  we  took  a  car  for  a  drive 
around  the  outskirts.  Barges  filled  with 
displays  of  fruit  were  moored  to  the  canal 
banks,  forming  a  kind  of  fruit  market. 
Turtle  eggs  were  being  sold  here  as  at  La 
Guaira,  but  as  they  were  uncooked  we  did 
not  purchase  any. 

Although  there  was  no  wealth  of  tropical 
vegetation,  as  at  Trinidad,  there  were  many 
interesting  flowers  and  shrubs  on  the  waste 
lands  and  in  the  gardens.  We  tasted  sugar- 
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cane  for  the  first  time.  Grape-fruit,  papaya, 
and  banana  trees  were  commonly  seen  ; 
but  there  were  few  coconut  palms.  The 
country  was  flat  and  uninteresting.  Our 
driver  gathered  a  number  of  flowers  and 
gave  us  their  names,  but  he  was  obviously 
not  very  sure  of  his  information.  The  tree 
known  as  Pride  of  Barbados  has  beautiful 
orange-red  and  yellow  flowers,  and  apparently 
belongs  to  the  pea  family.  We  got  a  handful 
of  the  seed-pods  and  are  trying  to  raise  them 
in  a  greenhouse  in  Jersey.  Two  of  the  seeds 
have  already  germinated. 

We  drove  through  road  after  road  of  new, 
well-built  bungalows,  each  with  its  large 
verandah  and  garden.  These  are  let  to  the 
employees  of  the  Dutch  or  Shell  Oil  Com¬ 
panies  on  very  easy  terms,  and  many 
hundreds  are  still  to  be  built. 

The  language  of  the  negro  population  is 
Papiamento — a  strange  mixture  of  five  or 
six  European  languages. 

Several  days  were  spent  at  Newport, 
which  is  a  small  harbour  in  Curasao.  The 
lagoon-like  harbour  is  entered  through  a 
very  narrow  passage,  and  is  protected  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  spit  of  barren  land, 
on  which  stands  a  solitary  coco-nut  palm. 
There  is  no  town  here,  but  merely  a 
collection  of  sheds  containing  machinery 
which  grinds  phosphate  of  lime  quarried  in 
the  neighbourhood.  We  took  2,400  tons 
of  this  phosphate  to  Hamburg  for  trans¬ 
shipment  to  Poland.  It  was  poured  down 
long  shoots,  as  fine  powder,  straight  into  the 
hold  of  the  ship.  In  spite  of  canvas  screens, 
the  whole  ship  was  covered  with  dust,  and 
all  port-holes  and  windows  had  to  be  tightly 
shut  during  working  hours. 

This  was  a  great  discomfort  owing  to  the 
intense  heat.  During  these  unpleasant  days, 
we  were  taken  in  the  ship’s  motor  boat  to  a 
coral  beach  nearby  further  along  the  harbour, 
where  there  was  a  bathing-hut  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  good  swimming.  The  surround¬ 
ings  were  barren,  with  a  good  deal  of  low- 
growing  cactus.  In  the  neighbourhood  were 
found  wild  coffee,  “  bembo,”  and  dividivi, 
the  last  of  which  is  exported  to  Europe  as  it 
yields  a  valuable  dye.  In  the  lagoon  there 
are  many  strange  fish,  including  one  of  vivid 
blue  colour  with  a  long  tail,  a  bright  green 
eel-like  fish,  and  many  sea  urchins. 

On  many  occasions  we  had  a  close  view 
of  the  Dutch  island  of  Aruba,  which  seems 


to  be  given  over  exclusively  to  the  refining 
and  storage  of  oil.  There  was  little  to  be 
seen  beyond  oil  cylinders  and  chimneys, 
which  reminded  one  of  an  industrial  district 
in  England,  rather  than  of  an  island  in  the 
Caribbean  sea. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  Dutch  have  been 
able  to  create  so  prosperous  a  colony  on 
such  remote  barren  islands  which  have  little 
agriculture.  Apart  from  the  rich  deposits 
of  phosphate  at  Newport,  the  whole  island 
is  given  over  to  the  refining  of  oil,  brought 
overseas  with  great  labour  and  cost.  The 
port  of  Willemstad  is  the  busiest  we  en¬ 
countered  in  the  West  Indies,  for  there  is  an 
endless  stream  of  oil  tankers.  Many  years 
ago  a  former  President  of  Venezuela  granted 
a  concession  to  a  Dutch  company  for  the 
refining  of  all  the  oil  produced  in  Venezuela. 
It  seems  to  be  a  very  bad  bargain  for  the 
Venezuelans,  and  one  wonders  how  the 
Dutch  will  fare  in  the  event  of  the  agreement 
being  repudiated. 

Owing  to  a  strike  of  dock  labourers  in  the 
American  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  no  ships 
could  be  loaded  there,  with  the  result  that 
the  sailings  of  all  ships  on  our  particular  line 
were  disorganised.  For  three  weeks,  there¬ 
fore,  we  were  kept  dodging  about  the  ports 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  picking  up  cargo 
intended  for  other  ships.  Often  we  travelled 
almost  without  cargo  in  the  teeth  of  a  very 
strong  trade  wind,  when  the  ship  tried  a  new 
dance-step  called  by  the  Captain  “  the 
shump.”  It  was  an  apt  description,  for  the 
ship  shook  from  stem  to  stern  and  literally 
seemed  to  “  jump  ”  the  waves.  I  had  not 
previously  realised  that  the  Trade  Winds 
blew  so  steadily  and  often  with  great  velocity 
for  weeks  at  a  time. 

[To  he  continued.) 

OORRBPONDm 

T 0  the  Editor, 

The  Voice  of  the  Blind. 

Sir,— I  am  very  much  intrigued  by  your 
second  leader  in  the  July  issue  of  your 
periodical.  “Is  this  a  trap?”  I  asked 
myself.  Editors  are  notorious  for  the 
cunning  devices  they  resort  to  in  order  to 
get  copy  cheap.  And  so  I  cannot  get  away 
from  the  feeling  that  your  provocative 
article  was  meant  for  the  unwary,  who 
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would  ensure  an  abundant  supply  of  material 
for  the  arid  month  of  August. 

However,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  let 
your  scarcely  veiled  reproaches  go  un¬ 
challenged,  though  I  suspect  that  you  were 
writing  with  your  tongue  in  your  cheek. 
You  are  of  course  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  confront  the  blind  man  who  wants  to 
make  it  his  duty  (as  you  suggest)  to  act  as 
journalistic  watch-dog  on  behalf  of  his 
brethren.  In  the  same  issue,  “  Grateful  ” 
alludes  to  them  in  his  admirable  letter. 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  stood  in  a  probably 
unique  position  when  he  fulfilled  that 
function.  He  was  an  able  professional 
journalist  and  so  writing  came  easily  to  him  ; 
he  was  a  blind  man  at  the  head  of  a  great 
national  organisation  for  the  blind,  pas¬ 
sionately  interested  in  their  well-being  and 
hence  always  on  the  look-out  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  write  about  them  ;  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  great  business,  intimate  with 
“  The  Press  "  and  so  had  all  the  resources 
at  his  command  for  keeping  himself  informed 
on  every  detail  of  a  subject  in  which  he  was 
interested  ;  he  was  a  wealthy  man  who  could 
afford  the  time  and  the  expense  of  his 
interests. 

We  ordinary  mortals,  and  I  mean  not  only 
what  you  call  “  the  rank  and  file  ”  but  also 
those  more  fortunate  like  myself  who  can 
afford  a  secretary,  are  in  a  much  more 
difficult  position.  Thus  it  takes  me,  being 
read  to  by  a  very  competent  reader,  as  long 
to  get  through  one  newspaper  as  it  would 
you  to  scan  several.  And  even  then  I  have 
to  rely  on  the  quick  judgment  of  my 
reader  to  pick  out  those  paragraphs  which 
she  thinks  may  interest  me.  I  am  thus 
much  more  likely  to  miss  things  in  my  one 
paper  than  you  are  in  your  many.  It  is 
expecting  the  impossible  when  you  want 
those  with  poor  readers — and  most  readers 
are  poor — or  those  without  any — and  this 
applies  to  the  bulk  of  the  blind — to  keep  a 
watch  on  the  Press.  But  it  is  when  one  has 
found  something  worth  taking  up  that  one’s 
difficulties  really  begin.  One  has  either  to 
Braille  out  the  article,  or  parts  of  the  article, 
in  question  or  rely  on  one’s  memory.  The 
former  is  arduous,  the  latter  dangerous. 
With  sight  one  can  keep  an  eye  on  the 
article  to  be  answered  and  so  one  can  avoid 
mistakes.  Even  with  a  Braille  copy  in  front 
of  one,  this  is  more  difficult.  Yet,  what  has 


often  struck  me  in  newspaper  correspondence 
is  the  frequency  with  which  one  writer 
reproaches  another  with  having  entirely 
missed  his  meaning  or  with  having  mis¬ 
quoted  him.  I  don’t  like  being  reproached 
in  print,  I  don’t  like  writing  and  I  haven’t 
the  time  to  hunt  for  things  to  reply  to. 
But  I  am  not  ungenerous,  and  so  I  give  you 
this  letter  and  the  opportunity  for  an 
admonition  “  to  read  The  New  Beacon 
leaders  more  carefully  in  future  ”  in  your 
next  issue. 

Might  I  suggest  that  you  should  do  the 
hunting  and  pass  the  bag  on  to  a  competent 
blind  person  who  loves  writing  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

Ernest  Whitfield 

[We  plead  “not  guilty  ”  to  trapping.  Fortunately, 
we  have  at  present  ample  material  for  several  issues, 
but  we  can  always  find  room  for  a  letter  so  interesting 
as  Dr.  Whitfield’s — Ed.] 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Levi  Lumb,  a  prominent  business  man 
and  politician  of  Halifax.  While  on  the 
Town  Council  he  represented  it  on  the 
Halifax  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  since  1933 
was  Chairman  of  the  Society’s  Executive 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ellen  Johnston  Jones,  late 
of  Birkenhead,  in  her  8ist  year.  For  some 
years  she  was  a  representative  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Workshops  and  Home  Teaching  Society 
for  the  Blind,  and  in  1920  she  was  accepted 
by  the  Birkenhead  Corporation  as  the  first 
municipal  teacher  of  the  blind.  She  did 
great  work  among  the  blind  children  of 
Birkenhead. 

Henry  Abraham  Asplet,  A.R.C.O.,  a  well- 
known  blind  musician  of  Liverpool.  He  was 
organist  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Cather¬ 
ine  Street,  for  over  40  years,  was  tuning 
master  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman 
Street,  and  music  master  at  the  School  for 
Blind  Children,  Wavertree. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Dickson,  aged  79.  He 
was  an  X-ray  specialist,  who  became  blind 
as  a  result  of  his  experiments.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association — at  Toronto. 
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Colonel  W.  P.  Saunders,  who  was  for 

many  years  a  teacher  of  Braille  for  the 
Students’  Library  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Although  practically  blind 
himself,  he  had  been  a  most  indefatigable 
worker  ever  since  the  infancy  of  the  Lib¬ 
rary,  and  a  very  large  number  of  its  best 
transcribers  owe  their  success  to  the  thorough 
training  in  Braille  they  received  from  him. 
He  was  always  most  businesslike  in  his 
method,  and  the  numerous  exercises  he  re¬ 
ceived  were  attended  to  with  the  promptness 
and  efficiency  of  the  head  of  a  large  business 
house.  He  will  be  much  missed  by  the 
Institute’s  Manuscript  Department  and 
deeply  regretted  by  his  many  pupils,  both 
past  and  present,  who  have  always  spoken 
of  him  with  the  greatest  affection. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Man  Passes  Local  Government  Examina¬ 
tion. — They  are  proud  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson  in 
the  offices  of  the  Lindsey  County  Council, 
Lincoln,  for  he  made  history  last  month  as  the 
first  blind  man  to  pass  the  difficult  Intermediate 
Examination  of  the  National  Association  of 
Local  Government  Officers. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  27  years  of  age,  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  17,  entered  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  receiving  training  as  a  shorthand  typist 
and  piano  tuner,  obtaining  all  the  usual  certi¬ 
ficates — L.C.C.  and  R.S.A.  100  w.p.m.,  L.C.C. 
Senior  typewriting,  College  of  Teachers  tuning 
(honours),  etc.  Whilst  at  the  College  he  passed 
the  special  examination  of  the  Radio  Society 
of  Great  Britain  in  both  theory  and  practice. 
In  April,  1933,  he  was  placed  on  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  Lindsey  County  Council  as  a  short¬ 
hand  typist.  In  1935  it  was  decided  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  undertaking  work  of  a  more 
responsible  nature.  He  undertakes  the  work  of 
an  ordinary  committee  clerk,  working  under 
the  supervision  of  the  chief  clerk,  who  is  also 
the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Lindsey  Blind  Society. 
His  particular  branch  of  work  is  blind  welfare. 

The  examination  he  has  just  passed  covers  a 
fairly  wide  field,  including  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  ;  (i)  local  government  ;  (2)  public  admin¬ 
istration  ;  (3)  economics  ;  (4)  office  practice,  and 
(5)  statistics. 

For  Mr.  Wilson  the  questions  were  transcribed 
into  Braille  and  his  answers  were  typewritten. 


First  Prize  for  a  Blind-made  Cake. — Miss 
Joyce  Dudley,  a  registered  blind  person  of 
Wrexham,  N.  Wales,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  in  McDougall’s  Cake  Competition  at 
Wrexham  Ladies’  Carnival  Fete,  June,  1938. 

Art  and  Crafts  Awards. — ^The  following 
National  Eisteddfod  Art  and  Crafts  awards 
are  announced  : — 

Blind  Men. 

Workshops,  a  coir  mat,  30  in.  by  18  in.  :  i,  D.  J. 
Roberts,  Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Home  workers,  basketry  :  i,  Arthur  Hall,  Leighton 
Buzzard  ;  2,  A.  H.  Taylor,  Alfriston,  Sussex  ;  h.c., 
Francis  Barnett,  Whitchurch,  Glam.  ;  c.,  Arthur  Dyer, 
Sydenham,  London,  S.W.26. 

Trainees,  basketry,  a  round  shopping  basket  in 
willow  :  I,  William  Price,  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Bridgend. 

Blind  Women. 

Workshops  weaving,  a  scarf  or  table  runner  :  i,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Lewis,  Blackwood,  Mon.  ;  2,  Miss  Teifwen  Jones, 
Newport. 

Homeworkers,  round  machine,  a  pair  of  golf  stock¬ 
ings  :  I,  Miss  V.  Okines,  Peacehaven,  Sussex  ;  2,  Miss 
Doris  Reach,  Icklesham,  Sussex  ;  h.c..  Miss  Doris 

Healey,  Portslade,  Sussex  ;  c..  Miss  Kathleen  Pilson, 
Birmingham,  and  M.  G.  Kember,  Plumpton,  Sussex. 

Trainees,  a  pair  of  men’s  socks  :  i,  Freda  Slagg, 
G.C.C.  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend  ;  2,  Eunice 
Smith,  G.C.C.  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend  ;  h.c., 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Watkins,  Maesteg  ;  c..  Iris  Roblin,  G.C.C. 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend. 

Blind  Children. 

Children  under  16  years  of  age,  a  raffia  basket,  in 
colour  :  i,  Daisy  Batt,  G.C.C.  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Bridgend  ;  2,  Sylvia  Edmunds,  G.C.C.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Bridgend. 

Cane  work,  a  stool  in  chair-cane  :  i,  William  Lewis, 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend  ;  2,  Cambray  Jones, 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend  ;  h.c.,  Phillip  Crane, 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend. 

Uncontracted  braiUe,  under  12  years  :  i.  Beryl 
Williams,  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend. 

Contracted  braille,  under  16  years  :  i,  Peggy  Pugh, 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend. 

Open,  uncontracted  braille  :  i,  E.  C.  Parry,  Bootle, 
Liverpool. 

An  All-Round  Man. — Mr.  William  Middle- 
brook,  Smithies  Moor  Lane,  Birstall,  has  been 
blind  from  childhood,  but  his  senses  of  hearing 
and  touch  have  been  so  highly  developed  that  he 
can  :  build  wireless  sets  ;  dive  and  swim  with 
ease  ;  spend  camping  and  hiking  weekends  ; 
attend  to  his  own  cooking  and  housework ; 
enjoy  cinema  shows  by  following  the  dialogue  ; 
dance  and  play  the  piano  like  a  professional ; 
play  billiards,  dominoes,  cards,  draughts  and 
other  indoor  games. 

An  Able  Swimmer. — Miss  Hazel  Winter,  a 
former  pupil  at  Chorleywood  College,  only 
learnt  to  swim  last  year,  but  last  month  she 
realised  her  ambition  of  swimming  the  two  miles 
from  Grand  Redoubt  to  Twiss  Groyne  along  the 
coast  at  Hythe,  Kent. 

A  Great  French  Blind  Organist. — J.  A.  W. 

writes  in  the  Daily  T elegraph : — The  second  of 
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the  four  organ  recitals  at  Alexandra  Palace  in  aid 
of  the  fund  for  lowering  the  pitch  was  given  by 
Andre  Marchal.  Mr.  Marchal,  in  whom  blind¬ 
ness  has  been  compensated  by  an  intensification 
of  all  the  gifts  that  go  to  make  a  great  executant, 
is  now  well  known  in  London.  His  recital, 
which  made  no  concession  to  what  is  assumed 
to  be  “  popular  ”  taste,  was  attended  by  a  large 
audience  and  obviously  enjoyed.  The  substan¬ 
tial  echo  in  this  building  makes  subtlety  im¬ 
practicable.  Mr.  Marchal’s  achievement  lay 
not  merely  in  the  mastery  he  showed  of  an 
elaborate  instrument,  but  in  the  skill  with  which 
he  fought  the  acoustics  and  by  bold  methods 
made  details  clear.  Mr.  Marchal  ended  his 
recital  by  playing  an  improvisation  on  two  themes 
submitted  by  Sir  Walford  Davies.  In  this 
field  he  is  without  a  rival,  as  he  proved  once 
more.  The  new-born  music  moved  on  its  way 
with  extraordinary  ease  and  certainty.  The 
genial  and  characteristically  English  tunes  were 
woven  into  a  sort  of  Pastorale,  Fugue  and 
Toccata  which  was  French  in  every  lineament 
and  gesture.  The  transformation  was  fascinat¬ 
ing. 

Honours  Certificate  for  New  Testament  Study. 

—Miss  EvaH.Longbottom,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M., 
author  of  “  Silver  Bells  of  Memory  ”  and  com¬ 
poser  of  the  “  Brownie  Suite,”  who  has  been 
sightless  from  birth,  has  just  been  awarded  an 
Honours  Certificate  for  New  Testament  Study 
by  the  National  Union  of  Unitarian  and  Free 
Christian  Churches  of  Lay  Preachers,  London. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Worthington,  who  examined 
Miss  Longbottom’s  work,  congratulated  her 
on  the  high  level  maintained  throughout. 

Blind  Broadcasters. — The  number  of  blind 
broadcasters  is  steadily  growing.  On  July  5th, 
Miss  Gladys  Watson,  a  21-year-old  blind  girl 
of  Erdington,  broadcast  in  the  Midland  Regional 
Children’s  Hour.  On  July  22nd,  Mr.  Arthur  R. 
Lloyd,  M.A.,  gave  a  “talk”  on  “Talking 
Books  ”  on  the  Welsh  Regional,  in  the  form  of 
a  conversation  with  the  announcer.  Mr.  Lloyd 
has  himself  “  recorded  ”  two  Talking  Books — 
Hardy’s  “  Woodlanders  ”  and  “  Dead  Man’s 
Rock,”  by  Quiller-Couch.  On  August  loth, 
i8-year-old  Sam  Bennie,  of  Edgware,  who  has 
been  blind  for  ii  years,  played  the  piano  in 
Reginald  Foort’s  programme  on  the  National 
transmitter.  Ken  Wells,  of  Pontnewyndd,  the 
blind  trumpeter  and  vocalist  in  Alf  Nicholls’ 
Grifhthstown  Band,  will  broadcast  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1 8th  from  Radio  Luxembourg,  Radio 
Normandie  and  Radio  Lyons. 

Blind  Pantomime  Director’s  Splendid  Money- 
Raising  Record. — Mr.  Walter  Roberts,  Wrex¬ 
ham’s  blind  benefactor  through  the  medium  of 
his  many  pantomimes  for  the  Wrexham  and 
East  Denbighshire  War  Memorial  Hospital, 


last  month  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
out-patients’  department  and  two  new  medical 
wards  of  that  institution.  During  31  years,  the 
Walter  Roberts’  Pantomime  Company  has 
raised  for  the  hospital  no  less  than  £16,658. 

A  Blind  Clockmaker. — Elijah  Burnside,  21- 
years-old  son  of  a  coal-hewer  of  Brandon, 
Durham,  and  totally  blind  from  birth,  occupies 
his  time  repairing  and  remodelling  clocks, 
watches  and  gramophones.  He  has  spent  years 
of  assiduous  study  in  the  intricacies  of  clock¬ 
making,  and  his  painstaking  efforts  have  cer¬ 
tainly  brought  him  success.  “  The  blind  boy 
who  mends  clocks  and  gramophones,”  is  the 
description  given  of  him,  not  only  by  his  neigh¬ 
bours  but  by  people  living  miles  from  the 
village.  Besides  being  a  competent  clock- 
maker,  Elijah  is  a  talented  musician.  Self- 
taught,  he  plays  the  violin,  piano  accordion  and 
banjo  with  surprising  exactness. 

REVIEWS 

REPORTS 

Home. 

The  Association  of  Certificated  Blind 
Masseurs. 

The  19th  Annual  Report  reviews  a  period 
of  nine  months  only,  as  the  Executive 
Council  has  decided  to  close  the  financial 
year  as  at  March  31st.  The  functions  of  the 
Association  are  again  concisely  and 
adequately  explained,  and  also  the  functions 
of  other  activities  closely  allied  with  the 
Association  :  the  Evening  Massage  and 
Electrical  Clinic ;  the  Alfred  Eichholz 
Memorial  Clinic  and  Institute  of  Massage 
and  Physiotherapy  by  the  Blind  ;  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  for  the  Blind  (C.S.S.M.G.), 
and  the  Association’s  Medical  Advisory 
Board.  A  memorable  event  of  the  year  was 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  Way,  on  completion 
of  twenty-one  years’  service  as  Principal  of 
the  Massage  School,  offering  an  opportunity 
to  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  all  over  the 
country  and  from  other  countries  to  express 
their  gratitude  for  his  work.  When  one 
glances  at  Barrie’s  words  inside  the  cover  of 
the  report :  “  Those  who  bring  sunshine  to 
the  lives  of  others  cannot  keep  it  from 
themselves,”  one  realises  a  little  of  what  it 
must  mean  to  be  blind,  and  yet,  trained  as  a 
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masseur,  to  have  still  the  happiness  of 
bringing  happiness  to  other  people. 

Imperial. 

Victorian  Association  of  Braille  Writers, 
South  Yarra. 

The  43rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Association 
and  Free  Library  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  varied  activities,  including  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  135  books  for  one  blind  student. 
Miss  Phyllis  Lawson,  who  has  justified  the 
trouble  taken  on  her  behalf  by  passing  her 
first  year  Arts  Course  at  Melbourne  Univer¬ 
sity  with  honours.  The  Honours  list  of 
writers  is  headed  by  Mrs.  P.  J.  Leigh  with 
38I  volumes  to  her  credit  for  the  year,  and 
between  them  114  voluntary  writers  have 
transcribed  517  volumes  ;  one,  Mrs.  Fricker, 
who  has  been  a  writer  for  over  33  years,  has 
transcribed  in  all  349  volumes.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  Moon  type  books  are 
now  in  much  greater  demand  than  formerly, 
owing  to  the  better  selection  now  obtainable. 

The  India  Red  Cross  Society. 

In  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Section  of  this 
report,  a  brief  review  is  made  of  the  campaign 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  India, 
which  is  aided  with  a  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Propaganda  is 
carried  on  by  many  methods  and  the  medium 
of  many  languages.  The  wireless  offers  a 
promising  means  of  reaching  the  villages, 
and  veri^acular  talks  have  been  arranged 
from  Delhi,  while  material  for  broadcast 
talks  has  been  supplied  to  other  stations  in 
India.  Lectures  and  classes  for  teachers  or 
teachers  in  training,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  were  held  in  Assam,  Bengal,  Bombay, 
Burma,  C.P.  and  Birar,  Madras  and  the 
Punjab.  Coloured  posters  in  Urdu  have 
been  distributed  free  to  the  masses ; 
5,000  copies  of  pamphlets  in  Assamese, 
1,000  in  Gujrati,  5,000  in  Sindhi,  were 
printed  and  distributed  during  the  year  ;  a 
further  3,900  pamphlets  in  Bengali  and 
1,000  in  Kanarese  were  distributed.  Posters 
and  paintings,  literature  and  lantern  slides 
were  also  supplied  for  the  Red  Cross  Week 
and  an  exhibition  organised  by  the  Sind  Pro¬ 
vincial  Branch.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Floating  Eye  Dispensary  and  the  Motor 
Travelling  Dispensary  owned  by  the  Bengal 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 

Church  :  s.  d. 

15.948  Greenhill,  Harold.  Our  Father,  God 

(Unison  Hymn  for  Massed  Voices)  .  .  04 

Organ  : 

15.886  Frescobaldi.  Fugue  in  A  minor  (arr.  by 

Harwood)  . .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

15.887  Saint-Saens.  Prelude  and  Fugue  No.  3 

in  E  flat  , .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

Piano  : 

15.890  Churchill,  F.  Snow  White  and  the 

Seven  Dwarfs,  Selection  .  .  ..05 

15.877  Greenhill,  Harold.  At  the  Seaside, 

Suite  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

15,872  Grieg.  Sonata,  Op.  7  .  .  .  .  ,.14 

15.950  Lincke,  P.  The  Glow-Worm,  Idyl  .  .  04 

15.951  Myddleton,  W.  H.  Down  South 

(“  Show  Boat  ”)  ..  ..  ..04 

15.878  Whitehead,  Percy  A.  (arr.  by).  Twenty 

Old  Ayres  and  Dances  (compiled 
from  the  Works  of  John  Play  ford 
and  others)  .  .  .  ,  .  .  , ,  i  o 

DRiUCbs  * 

15.892  Churchill,  F.  One  Song  (“  Snow  White 

and  the  Seven  Dwarfs  ”)  .  .  .  .  04 

15.893  Churchill,  F.  With  a  Smile  and  a 

Song  (“  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs  ”)  .  .  . .  .  .  ..04 

15.894  Churchill,  F.  Whistle  While  You  Work 

(“  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs  ”)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.891  Williams,  H.  By  an  Old  Pagoda, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..04 

Piano-Accordion  : 

15.945  Richards,  A1  (arr.  by).  Progressive 

Solos  for  the  Piano-Accordion,  Book 
HI  (including  Braga’s  Serenade,  The 
Blue  Danube,  Londonderry  Air, 
Rubinstein’s  Melody  in  F,  Song  of  the 
Volga  Boatmen  and  War  March  of  the 
Priests)  .  .  . ,  .  .  ..14 

Songs  : 

15.946  Bach.  Flocks  in  Pastures  Green  Abid¬ 

ing  (from  “  Birthday  Cantata  ”),  G  : 

D — F^  natural .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.947  Brahms.  Roslein  dreie  in  der  Reihe 

(Roses  Three),  E  flat  :  C  flat — E^  .  .  04 

15.888  Butterworth,  George  (arr.  by).  Come 

My  Own  One,  F  :  A^ — D^  .  .  ..04 

15.953  Cobb,  G.  F.  Mandalay,  G  :  D — E^  .  .  05 

15,885  Diack,  J.  Michael.  Little  Polly 

Flinders  (with  apologies  to  Mozart), 

E  flat  :  Bj — F^  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15,884  Ford,  D.  Nod,  F:  C— D^  ..  ..04 

15.889  Gibbs,  Armstrong.  Beggar’s  Song,  E 

minor  :  B^ — E^  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.952  Harty,  Hamilton  (arr.  by).  Black 

Sheela  of  the  Silver  Eye,  E  flat  : 

C— El . 04 

Two-Part  Song  : 

15.949  Wood,  T.  (arr.  by).  Waltzing  Matilda 
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BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

A  ll  the  following  books  are  available  in  Cloth  Boards  at 
IS.  6d.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Biography  :  s.  d. 

15,845  life  of  Marcus  Brutus,  The,  by  Plutarch, 
translated  by  Sir  Thomas  North. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  E46  .  .  .  .  ..49 

15,906  Life  of  Marcus  Antonius,  The,  by 
Plutarch,  translated  by  Sir  Thomas 
North.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  E75  ..76 

Classics  : 

15,828-15,831  Aeneid,  The,  by  Virgil,  trans¬ 
lated  by  James  Rhoades.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  4  Vols.  F280  .  .  .  .  70 

Educational — English  : 

15,861  Speaking  of  Poetry,  The,  by  Wallace  B. 

Nichols.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  F6g .  .  .  .  70 

Fiction  : 

15,841-15,843  Burning  Court.  The,  by  John 
Dickson  Carr.  S.E.B.  Large  size. 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

Fig8  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  ..66 

15,896-15,899  Nursemaid  who  Disappeared, 

The,  by  Philip  Macdonald.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  4  Vols.  .F242  .  .  . .  63 

Miscellaneous  : 

15,991  N.I.B.  Holiday  Annual,  1938,  edited  by 
Edward  Evans.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E30  net  o  6 
15.99^  Home  Occupations  Supplement  to 
“  Progress,”  January- June,  1938. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.  E16  .  .  .  .  ..16 

Religious  and  Devotional — Holy  Scriptures  : 

15,601  New  Testament,  The,  Revised  Version  : 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians 
and  Thessalonians.  S.E.B.  Inter¬ 
mediate  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  E57  .  .  .  .  ••59 

Travel  and  Topography  : 

15,846-15,848  Experiences  of  a  New  Guinea 
Resident  Magistrate,  by  Capt.  C.  A. 

W.  Monckton.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

Fijg  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  ..60 

15,858-15,860  Afoot  in  England,  by  W.  H. 

Hudson.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

E187  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..63 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 

customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during 
the  month  : — 

Foreign.  British. 
Per  Vol.  Per  Vol. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

4,116-26  British  History,  by  Sir  R. 

Rait.  {Limited  Edition). 

II  Vols...  ..  ..56  26 


Foreign. 
Per  Vol. 

Small  Volumes,  s.  d. 

4,133-4  The  End  of  the  Road,  by 

John  Buchan.  2  Vols.  2  6 

4.135  The  Innkeeper  of  Bethle¬ 

hem,  by  Coningsby 
Dawson  .  .  .  .  26 

4.136  Old  Esther  Dudley,  by 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  .  .  20 

4.137  A  Debt  of  Honour,  by 

Richard  Keverne 

4.138  Beau  Silence,  by  D.  L. 

Murray  .  . 

4.139  A  Tune  for  a  Trumpet,  by 

George  R.  Preedy 

4.140  Sir  Judas,  by  R.  Sabatini .  . 

4,i4f  The  Ghost  of  Tronjolly,  by 

R.  Sabatini 

4,142-3  The  Two  Drovers,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  2  Vols.  . . 

4.144  The  Magic  Shop,  by  H.  G. 

Wells . 

4.145  The  Truth  about  Pyecraft, 

by  H.  G.  Wells 

4.146  The  Christmas  Box,  by 


3  3 
3  3 


3 

3 


British. 
Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 


6 

6 


Francis  Brett  Young 


3  3 


MOON  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL,  1938. 


The  Directors  of  the  Moon  Society,  a  Branch  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i,  England,  wish  to  present  free 
copies  of  this  Annual  to  American  and  English  Moon 
readers. 

The  annual  is  a  book  of  about  80  pages,  containing 
short  stories,  articles,  etc.,  appropriate  to  the 
Christmas  season. 

The  book  will  be  distributed  early  in  December.  It 
will  be  sent  to  any  readers  of  Moon  who  send  their 
name  and  full  address  either  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  or  to  their  local  library.  Names  and 
addresses  should  be  sent  in  not  later  than  the  ist 
November.  The  book  will  be  mailed  direct  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready. 

Copies  will  be  supplied  on  request  to  libraries  for 
their  own  use. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

English  Literature  :  Vols. 

Boas,  F.  W.  From  Richardson  to  Pinero  .  .  4 

Chapman,  R.  W.  (Ed.  by).  Johnson,  Prose  and 
Poetry  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  3 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

Raymond,  E.  Through  Literature  to  Life  .  .  2 

Law  : 

Justinian  :  Institutes.  Books  3  and  4.  .  .  .  2 

Miscellaneous  : 

Peel,  Mrs.  C.  A  Hundred  Wonderful  Years  .  .  3 

Modern  Languages  : 

Sainte-Beuve.  Profils  Anglais  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Anthology  ;  Golden  Book  of  Modern  Poetry. 

(Ed.  by  T.  Caldwell)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  5 

Anthology  ;  Pattern  Poetry,  Part  3.  (Ed.  by  R. 

Wilson)  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  .  •  •  3 

Oxford  Book  of  Victorian  Verse.  .  .  .  .  .  9 

Thompson,  Francis  ;  Selected  Poems  .  .  .  .  2 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Barry,  F.  R.  What  Has  Christianity  to  Say  ? .  .  2 

Mathew,  D.  and  G.  Reformation  and  the 
Contemplative  Life  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Smith,  W.  Robertson.  Religion  of  the  Semites  13 
Wade,  G.  W.  Old  Testament  History.  .  .  .  10 
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TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are 
now  available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 
Talking  Books  Recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee. 

Fibtion  :  Records 

Bridge,  Ann.  The  Ginger  Griffin  .  .  .  .  14 

Buchan,  John.  Mr.  Standfast  .  .  .  .  15 

Cain,  J.  M.  The  Postman  Always  Rings  Twice  4 
Hope,  Anthony.  The  Dolly  Dialogues  and  Our 


Bill,  by  F.  H.  Grisewood  .  .  .  .  .  .  8 

“  Sapper.”  Challenge  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10 

Sayers,  Dorothy.  Gaudy  Night..  ..  ..  20 

Webb,  Mary.  Precious  Bane  .  .  .  .  .  .  12 

Non-Fiction  : 


Boswell,  James.  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson 
(edited  by  Roger  Ingpen)  .  .  .  .  •  T  25 

Duranty,  W.  I  Write  as  I  Please  .  .  .  .  15 

Eddington,  A.  The  Expanding  Universe  .  .  5 

Lockhart,  R.  H.  B.  Memoirs  of  a  British  Agent  16 
Whitehead,  A.  Science  and  the  Modern  World  12 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
ADDITIONS. 


Fiction  : 

”  Bartimeus.”  Off-Shore  Wind .  . 

Bell,  Josephine.  Murder  in  Hospital  .  . 
Berkeley,  A.  Trial  and  Error  .  . 

Bower,  B.  M.  Dry  Ridge  Gang.  . 

Bowen,  Marjorie.  Trumpets  at  Rome.. 
Christian,  Catherine.  Legions  Go  North 
Collins,  Norman.  Flames  Coming  Out  of  the  Top 
Cooper,  Lettice.  Hark  to  Rover  ! 

Crompton,  Richmal.  Marriage  of  Hermione  .  . 
Deeping,  Warwick.  House  of  Spies  .  . 
Gulbranssen,  Trygve.  (Translator  Naomi  Wal- 
ford.)  Wind  from  the  Mountain 
Herbert,  Jean.  April  Gift 
Lane,  Margaret.  At  Last  the  Island  .  . 
Lorimer,  James.  Fortune  of  the  Sands.  . 
Macnamara,  Rachel  S.  Seeds  of  Fire  .  . 
Maugham,  W.  Somerset.  Theatre 
Owen,  John.  Shepherd  and  the  Child.  . 
Priestley,  J.  B.  They  Walk  in  the  City.  . 
Rowlands,  E.  A.  Flame  of  Love 
Soutar,  Andrew.  Eight  Three  Five 
Sutcliffe,  Halliwell.  Eleventh  Commandment.  . 
Sutcliffe,  Halliwell.  Pedlar’s  Quest  .  . 

Swan,  Annie  S.  Son  of  Erin 
Wells,  H.  G.  Star  Begotten 
Woden,  George.  Tannenbrae 
Miscellaneous  : 

Armstrong,  H.  C.  Grey  Steel.  A  Study  in 
Arrogance 

Baronte,  Gervee.  You  Have  Lived  Before  .  . 
Churchill,  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  S.  Great  Con¬ 
temporaries 

Eaton,  Rev.  Robert.  Man  of  Sorrows.. 
Gordon,  Jan  and  Cora.  Three  Lands  on  Three 
Wheels 

Grigg,  Sir  Edward.  Eaith  of  an  Englishman. 
(Published  1936) 

Lockhart,  R.  H.  Bruce.  Return  to  Malaya  .  . 
Maillard,  John.  Disciples  of  Jesus 
Savory,  Gerald.  George  and  Margaret.  A  Play 
Stefan,  Paul.  Toscanini  (Arturo) 

Wilson,  Barbara.  Dear  Youth  .  . 

Weatherhead,  Leslie.  Shepherd  Remembers.  . 

Juvenile  : 

Cannan,  Joanna.  Pony  for  Jean 
Coryell,  Herbert  V.  Tan-Ta-Ka 
Haldane,  J.  B.  S.  My  Eriend  Mr.  Leakey 

Esperanto  : 

Briggs,  Louise.  (Translator.)  El  Anglaj  Poctoj 


V  oh. 
4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

5 
4 
4 

3 

4 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 
4 
4 
7 
4 

4 

5 
4 
4 
2 

7 


.5 


,5 

4 

-5 

6 

7 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 


2 

4 

o 


'y 


Grade  I  :  F0/5. 

Best  Mystery  Stories,  by  Well-known  Detective 
Writers  .  . 

Bianchi,  Vitali.  (Translator  Ivy  Law.)  4 
Mourzouk  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  t 


VACANCIES,  31st  JULY,  1938. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  .  .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  i 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

St.  Leonard’s  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  _ 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  _ 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  _ 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  4 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  4 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  .  .  .  .  . .  — 

{Applications  for  Autumn  School  Journey 
Parties  can  now  be  received.) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  3 


ADVERITSEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

Home  Teaching  Service.  Secretaries  and  Home 
Visitors  aspiring  to  secure  appointments  in  this  field 
of  Blind  Welfare  Work  are  invited  to  apply  for  parti¬ 
culars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  them,  to  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o.  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  15. 


BLIND  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  NORTHERN 

IRELAND. 

ORGANISER  required  for  work  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Must  be  qualified  to  instruct  in  Braille,  also  assist  a 
Home  Workers’  Scheme.  (Knowledge  of  motor  driving 
preferred.)  Applications,  in  writing  only,  stating 
qualifications,  salary,  and  enclosing  references,  to  : 
The  Chairman,  6,  Howard  Street,  Belfast. 


SHROPSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  sighted  Female  Home  Teacher  required.  Salary 
according  to  qualifications.  Applications,  accompanied 
by  three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  made  on  a  Form, 
together  with  terms  of  appointment,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undersigned,  and  must  be  returned  not  later 
than  August  31st. 

O.  Shore,  Hon.  Sec.,  134,  Abbey  Foregate,  Shrews¬ 
bury. 


ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
NOTTINGHAM. 

HOME  TEACHER. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
sighted  Home  Teacher  in  East  Central  Derbyshire. 
Salary  ;^i56  p.a. 

Applications  from  certificated  Home  Teachers,  stating 
age,  qualifications  and  experience,  together  with 
copies  of  recent  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to  the 
undersigned  not  later  than  25th  August  1938 

A.  C.  V.  THOMAS, 

Supt.  and  Secretary. 


Printed  by  Smiths  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.).,  Clifton  House.  Worship  Street,  London.  E.C.  2. 
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THE  BLIND  IN  SOCIETY 

By  E.  G.  DOWDELL,  M.A.,  D. Phil.  ’ 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Fifteenth  DUernational  Congress  of  Blind  Esperantists,  held  in  Londonf, 

■  ■*  ■  August,  1938. 

I  N  the  affairs  of  the  blind,  as  in  most  other  departments  of  life,  there  are  so  many  particular 
problems  to  solve,  so  many  special  difficulties  to  overcome,  that  there  is  a  constant  danger 
that  broad  issues  will  be  neglected.  Busy  people  occupied  in  improving  this  and  remedying 
that  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  do  not  formulate  a  general  philosophy  of  life  ;  yet  it  is 
important  to  have  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  world  one  is  building.  It  is  of  course  encouraging 
to  know  that  its  drains  will  be  better  or  its  gas-works  more  beautiful,  but  that  is  hardly 
enough.  We  need  a  general  picture  as  well,,  or  we  may  mar  the  whole  in  the  process  of 
improving  the  separate  parts. 

Tt  seems  to  me  that  this  sort  of  reflection  is  very  relevant  to  blind  welfare  work.  In 
England,  at  least,  there  have  been  immense  improvements  during  the  last  half  century,  or  so’, 
in  an  astonishing  variety  of  directions,  great  strides  have  been  made.  You  will  no  doubt  be 
hearing  about  and  discussing  many  of  these  in  the  course  of  the  Congress.  Yet  I  cannot  help 
asking  myself  whether  in  this  type  of  case  the  whole  is  really  equal  to  its  parts — whether  each 
gain  in  a  separate  department  really  increases  the  sum  of  achievement  by  a  corresponding 
amount.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  pessimistic.  I  do,  however,  suggest  that  from  time  to 
time  there  is  need  of  a  general  stocktaking.  We  should  stand  back  a  little  from  the  details  of 
administration  and  amelioration  and  try  to  see  where  we  have  arrived  and  whither  we  are  going. 
All  the  individual  trees  may  be  growing  sturdily,  but  what  is  the  wood  as  a  whole  like  ?  Are 
we  unwittingly  doing  anything  to  spoil  its  general -outline  ?  What  will  it  look  like  when  we 
have  completed  the  various  improvements  upon  which  we  are  engaged  ? 

And  so  I  thought  that  you  might  like  to  give  some  of  your  time  to  the  consideration  of  our 
relations  to  the  people  among  whom  we  live.  Some  people  would  call  this  the  relation  between 
the  blind  and  sighted  worlds,  but  I  do  not  like  to  put  it  in  those  terms,  as  they  suggest— what 
bn  the  whole  I  should  deny — that  there  are  two  worlds.  Put  it  how  you  will,  there  is  obviously 
an  important  question  of  this  kind,  and  it  raises  many  of  the  more  general  and  fundamental 
issues  which  I  have  in  mind.  I  don’t  suggest  that  it  does  not  also  include  many  points  of 
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practical  details — indeed,  I  shall  touch  very 
briefly  on  some  of  them — but  it  does  put 
certain  questions  in  a  more  far-reaching  way 
than  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  ordinary  routine 
work  of  managing  the  various  institutions 
conterned  with  blind  welfare.  It  makes  us 
consider  our  eventual  aims.  Do  we  just 
want  to  make  blind  people  more  comfortable? 
Are  we  content  merely  to  be  made  more  com¬ 
fortable  ?  If,  on  the  contrary,  independence 
and  equal  citizenship  with  the  sighted  are 
the  overriding  ideals,  we  must  ask  whether 
our  institutions  and  the  principles  that  guide 
those  in  charge  of  them  actually  promote  such 
ends.  Is  there  any  danger  that,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  compensating  handicaps,  we  may 
undermine  the  will  to  fend  for  oneself  or 
even  bar  the  way  against  the  more  self- 
reliant  ?  Are  we  really  equipping  blind 
people  to  play  the  part  that  we  have  in  mind 
for  them  ?  These  are  obviously  very  large 
questions,  and  I  don’t  intend  to  try  to  answer 
them.  I  should,  however,  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  certain  points  that  arise 
in  connection  with  them  and  which  are,  I 
think,  apt  to  receive  less  consideration  than 
they  deserve.  Before  doing  that,  I  had 
better  make  my  position  clear  on  two  of  the 
broadest  issues,  because  the  rest  hangs  upon 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  goal  of  our  endeavour 
should  be  the  creation  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  segregated  blind  community. 
Those  of  us  who  spent  our  school  days  at  a 
residential  school  for  the  blind  know  that 
there  are  certain  advantages  in  belonging 
to  a  largely  self-contained  community  of 
people  handicapped  like  ourselves.  Many 
problems  of  adjustment  are  thereby  avoided. 
Many  ways  of  doing  things  can  be  used  which 
would  not  be  suitable  in  a  mixed  society  of 
blind  and  sighted.  We  know  where  we  are 
and  we  avoid  many  uncertainties  and 
anxieties  and  misunderstandings.  Yet,  I  can¬ 
not  tolerate  the  idea  of  such  an  arrangement 
as  a  permanent  way  of  life,  however  much 
there  is  to  be  said  for  it  as  a  policy  for  school 
days.  To  enlarge  fully  on  what  seem  to  me 
to  be  its  shortcomings  would  take  much  too 
long.  It  may,  however,  be  enough  to  say 
that  life  under  such  circumstances  seems  to 
me  much  too  limited,  that  it  would  rule  out 
marriage  for  most  blind  people  unless  they 
are  prepared  to  run  grave  risks  regarding  the 
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welfare  of  their  children,  and  that  it  would 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  reach  what  I 
should  regard  as  a  satisfactory  position  under 
the  head  discussed  in  the  next  paragraph. 

This  second  general  aim  which  I  wish  to 
postulate  is  that  we  should  aim  at  the  fullest 
possible  participation  in  the  duties  as  well  as 
the  privileges  of  citizenship.  We  should  not 
be  content  to  ask  for  our  lot  to  be  made  toler¬ 
able  by  the  assurance  of  an  adequate  income 
and  aids  to  overcome  various  specific  handi¬ 
caps.  We  should  insist  that  the  ideal  always 
to  be  aimed  at — though,  of  course,  not  always 
to  be  reached — is  that  we  should  be  put 
in  a  position  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive. 
We  should  make  it  clear  that  the  ideal  system 
of  blind  welfare  would  be  one  that  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  gain  complete  economic 
independence,  to  give  to  other  handicapped 
people  as  much  as  we  receive  ourselves  in 
respect  of  our  particular  disability,  and  to 
enter  into  a  large  part  of  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  community.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  become  just  like 
sighted  people.  Indeed,  it  would  puzzle  me 
to  say  just  what  sighted  people  are  like. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  differences  between 
people,  limiting  their  interests  and  shaping 
their  lives  in  various  ways,  and  the  possession 
or  lack  of  sight  is  clearly  one  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  these  differences.  Let  us  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  those  champions  of  women’s 
rights  who  would  only  be  content  if  they  saw 
women  doing  all  the  things  that  men  do  and 
in  the  same  way.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  us  not  be  content  with  a  situation  in 
which  to  most  ordinary  people  the  idea  of  a 
blind  man  connotes  mainly  a  person  in  dis¬ 
tress,  narrowly  limited  in  his  way  of  life, 
needing  help  and  not  to  be  saddled  with 
responsibilities,  though  perhaps  with  a  few 
outstanding  abilities  and  (mostly  passive) 
virtues.  How  far  that  is  the  typical  picture 
at  present  is  a  question  open  to  a  good  deal 
of  discussion,  but  I  suggest  that  the  average 
sighted  man’s  ideas  on  the  subject  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  blind  people  should  give  us  to  think 
and  should  make  us  doubt  whether  we  have 
readily  achieved  as  much  as  other  evidence 
may  lead  us  to  believe.  At  all  events,  I 
hold  that  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  remove 
that  sort  of  impression  and  should  scrutinise 
our  policies  and  activities  with  that  end  in 
view.  It  is  probable  that,  if  we  really  were 
pulling  our  weight  in  society,  the  fact  would 
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be  recognised  more  than  it  seems  to  be  at 
present.  If  we  are  not,  we  must  be  always 
on  the  watch  for  reasons  and  remedies. 

One  essential  is  that  we  should  be  able  to 
enter  easily  into  business  and  social  inter¬ 
course  with  sighted  people.  We  cannot  hope 
to  command  the  confidence  of  sighted 
people ;*= to  uiider stcind'  their- heeds;  ‘  to  'wbrk' 
and  play  with  them,  if  blindness  as  such 
creates  a  broad  and  deep  gulf  of  misunder¬ 
standing  and  uneasiness.  Neither  business 
nor  pleasure  can  be  satisfactorily  pursued 
by  two  parties  unless  they  feel  a  large 
measure  of  common  interests,  common 
standards  of  conduct  and  common  mental 
outlook.  Just  as  great  economic  waste  and 
strife  are  caused  by  the  barriers  between 
social  classes,  so  the  poor  use  being  made  of 
blind  people’s  economic  and  social  capacities 
seems  to  me  due  in  no  small  measure  to  their 
being  so  much  cut  off  from  the  life  of  the 
sighted  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  very  serious  barrier 
between  blind  and  sighted  people  is  created 
by  the  elementary  difficulty  of  getting  on 
satisfactory  conversational  terms.  We  are 
all  painfully  familiar  with  the  stranger  who  is 
afraid  to  address  us  at  all,  and  prefers  to  ask 
our  friend  or  relation  whether  we  feel  cold 
or  whether  we  would  like  the  wireless  on. 
No  less  embarrassing  is  the  bolder  person  who 
takes  the  plunge  by  telling  us  how  wonderful 
we  are  or  asking  us  if  blindness  isn’t  a  terrible 
thing.  These  people  are  not  all  stupid,  and 
we  should  try  to  realise  their  difficulty  and 
help  them  out  of  it.  They  simply  don’t  know 
what  we  are  interested  in  or  what  our  field 
of  experience  is.  A  little  imagination  should 
tell  them,  perhaps  ;  but  many  of  them  lack  it 
or  don’t  know  how  to  use  it.  If  we  become 
irritable  or  shut  up  like  an  oyster,  we  leave 
the  gulf  unbridged  and  the  person  in  question 
will  in  all  probability  try  the  same  opening 
with  equally  poor  results  when  he  meets 
another  blind  man  or  woman.  In  such 
cases,  unless  we  have  some  particular  reason 
for  not  Wanting  to  get  on  terms  with’ the 
other  party,  we  ought  to  take  the  initiative 
in  trying  some  more  promising  conversational 
topics,  till  we  find  one  on  which  there  is 
plenty  of  common  ground.  Once  we  have 
got  fairly  started,  most  of  the  uneasiness  and 
clumsiness  of  the  sighted  person  usually  dis¬ 
appears  and  he  soon  comes  to  regard  us  as 
more  or  less  normal  beings  whom  he  should 


treat  to  a  great  extent  like  everybody  else. 

It  may  seem  Strange  that  there  ‘should  be 
so  much  misunderstandiiig  of  blind'  people, 
considering  how  much  is  heard  about  them  ; 
but  most  of  this  publicity  is  worse  than  use¬ 
less  from  the  present  point  of  view.  When 
people  read  of  the  astonishing  feats  of  blind 
scholars ‘or  musicians— even 'when  'they  see 
them  in  operation — the  effect  produced  is  too 
often  deplorably  like  tha;'t  of  a  circus  with 
wonderful  performing  elephants  and  so  on. 
There  are  admiration  and  astonishment,  but 
no  real  understanding  and  the  whole  thing 
seems  remote  and  extraordinary.  You  can 
see  this  when  a  skilled  piano  timer  or  uni¬ 
versity  graduate  is  supposed  not  to  be  able 
to  tie  his  own  shoes  or  to  write  in  any  way. 
We  need  to  convince  the  sighted  world  that 
w-e  can  do  and  think  ordinary  things,  as  well 
as  occasional  extraordinary  things.  Social 
contact  is  almost  the  only  way  of  doing  this. 
It  is  therefore  worth  taking  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  about  it.  Not  only  should  we  try 
to  make  normally  interesting  conversation, 
but  we  should  be  willing  to  talk  for  a  moment 
or  two  if  necessary  about  things  that  don’t 
interest  us,  perhaps  are  quite  outside  our 
experience,  till  we  can  get  on  to  something 
better.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  danger  of 
verbalism,  particularly  in  blind  education, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  schools  must  give  us  a 
great  deal  of  purely  verbal  knowledge  unless 
we  are  to  be  completely  baffled  and  make 
outrageous  howlers  in  most  of  our  conver¬ 
sations  with  sighted  people,  causing  them  to 
feel  uneasy  and  to  regard  us  as  freaks. 

And,  of  course,  much  else  falls  to  be  done 
by  schools  in  connection  with  this  sort  of 
thing.  They  should  see  that  our  habits  and 
ways  of  life  are  reasonably  normal.  I  don’t 
suggest  that  we  should  try  to  do  everything 
in  the  sighted  way — quite  often  the  effort  or 
nervous  strain  is  too  great.  But  it  is  always 
worth  while  to  be  normal  when  reasonably 
possible,  so  as  not  to  keep  reminding  sighted 
people  that  we  are  blind  and  so  as  not  to 
emphasise  our  peculiarity.  Then,  too,  segre¬ 
gated  education,  such  as  we  have  almost 
entirely  in  Great  Britain,  has  the  obvious 
danger  that  it  will  turn  out  a  man  or  woman 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  company  of  other 
blind  people,  but  quite  at  a  loss  otherwise. 
Schools  therefore  should  allow  and  foster  as 
much  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  as 
possible.  It  is  suggested  that  the  man  who 
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has  lived  all  his  life  among  boys  and  men  is 
not  likely  to  make  a  good  job  of  his  love- 
making,  and  there  is  surely  an  analogy  for 
us  here.  Furthermore,  schools  should  en¬ 
courage  pastimes  and  all  kinds  of  occupa¬ 
tions  that  can  be  carried  on  by  blind  people 
in  co-operation  with  the  sighted,  so  as  to 
provide  good  means  of  bridging  gaps  and 
roads  by  which  the  blind  can  enter  different 
kinds  of  society.  This  may  entail  giving 
suggestions  or  even  definite  instructions  as  to 
how  such  things  can  best  be  done,  and  pupils 
should  certainly  be  brought  to  realise  that  it 
is  worth  making  some  effort  to  overcome  the 
initial  difficulties  of  launching  themselves 
into  sighted  society. 

Another  of  the  most  important  questions  in 
connection  with  blind  welfare  is  that  relating 
to  employment  policy — whether  blind  people 
should  try  to  carve  out  for  themselves 
careers  in  the  world  at  large  or  whether 
sheltered  occupations  should  be  provided 
for  them  with  an  income  not  necessarily  re¬ 
flecting  their  real  economic  worth.  Pro¬ 
bably  few  people  would  answer  this  question 
categorically  one  way  or  the  other  ;  but  there 
are  certainly  very  significant  differences  of 
emphasis.  Some  think  that  the  former  policy 
is  only  possible  for  a  handful  of  very  gifted 
individuals  and  that  it  should  not  be  even 
considered  for  the  vast  majority.  Others — 
though  these  are  probably  a  small  minority 
in  Great  Britain — would  regard  ordinary 
industries  and  professions  as  the  normal  out¬ 
let,  but  would  admit  that  certain  blind  people 
cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  there  and 
should  be  cared  for  under  special  employ¬ 
ment  schemes.  Between  these  more  ex¬ 
treme  views  there  are  of  course  all  shades  of 
opinion,  and  my  own  lies  a  considerable,  dis¬ 
tance  from  both  extremes. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  essential  to  re¬ 
cognise  that  sheltered  employments  provided 
by  workshops  and  homeworkers’  schemes  are 
definitely  a  pis  alter.  They  cannot  provide 
self-supporting  employment — in  England  at 
present  the  various  forms  of  subsidy  given 
by  public  and  private  contributions  constitute 
a  very  large  part  of  their  receipts  ;  and, 
though  it  may  be  argued  that  they  do  not  do 
as  well  as  they  might  and  that  true  earnings 
should  form  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
income,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  hold  their  own  without 
substantial  assistance.  This  means  that 


they  cannot  give  their  employees  a  position  of 
real  independence.  It  is  obviously  better 
that  blind  people  should  be  occupied  and 
earning  something  than  idle  and  maintained 
entirely  by  public  money  ;  but  our  aim  ought 
to  be  complete  independence,  or  at  least 
something  approaching  to  it.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  view  that  blindness  is  a 
handicap  which  should  be  compensated  as 
such  by  an  allowance  from  some  social  service 
fund,  so  that  a  blind  person  should  be  able 
to  accept  employment  at  that  much  less 
than  the  usual  wage  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
deficiency  in  the  case  of  our  workshops  and 
home-workers’  schemes  is  much  more  than 
could  be  reasonably  demanded  as  a  general 
allowance. 

A  second  and  less  important  defect  of 
sheltered  employment  in  my  own  opinion  is 
that  it  makes  for  unnecessary  and  un¬ 
desirable  segregation.  I  would  not  stress 
this  very  much,  however,  as  it  is  possible  to 
spend  one’s  working  hours  in  a  special  work¬ 
shop  and  yet  have  plenty  of  contacts  with 
the  sighted  world.  Individual  preferences 
will  vary  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  it  is 
important  that  both  types  of  avenue  should 
be  kept  open. 

Mainly  on  the  first  ground,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  first  duty  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  education  and  industrial 
training  is  to  consider  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
young  people  in  their  care  whether  employ¬ 
ment  in  an  ordinary  industry  or  profession  is 
possible.  I  admit  that  in  most  cases  the 
answer  is  likely  to  be  in  the  negative,  but  it 
is  essential  that  the  question  should  be  faced. 
Otherwise,  there  is  grave  danger  that  all  or 
nearly  all  blind  people  will  be  directed  into  a 
small  number  of  occupations  specially  run 
for  their  benefit  where  they  must  be  per¬ 
petually  dependent  on  substantial  public 
aid  and  at  the  mercy  of  fluctuations  in  the 
few  trades  they  practise.  In  England  this 
danger  is  probably  greater  than  in  most  other 
countries,  because  our  workshops  and  training 
centres  are  so  often  attached  to  our  schools, 
so  that  teachers  and  children  come  to  regard 
the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  because  the  monetary  assistance 
which  is  available  for  employees  under  the 
.sheltered  schemes  cannot  generally  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  those  who  strike  out  on  their  own, 
so  that  there  is  a  definite  financial  deterrent 
to  children  and  their  parents  who  may  per- 
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haps  consider  the  possibility  of  ordinary  in¬ 
dustrial  or  professional  employment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  many  countries  the  British 
system  of  sheltered  employment  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  forms  of  blind  welfare 
provision  and  one  which  they  should  seek  to 
copy.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  cast 
doubt  on  that  view.  For  the  majority  it  is 
probably  by  far  the  best  that  can  be  devised. 
I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  danger 
that  an  expedient  for  helping  those  who 
cannot  stand  entirely  alone  may,  if  it  is  not 
in  its  proper  place,  end  by  undermining  the 
independence  of  all.  It  should  be  quite 
possible  for  us  and  those  who  follow  us  to 
make  use  of  it  without  allowing  it  to  dominate 
us  entirely.  A  general  disability  pension 
for  those  of  limited  means  would  help  in  this 
connection  by  assuring  those  blind  people 
who  strike  out  on  their  own  that  they  will 
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Blind  Scouts  Enjoy  Shakespeare  at  Stratford- 

on-Avon. — A  party  of  blind  Midland  Boy  Scouts 
greatly  enjoyed  the  Shakespeare  Festival  per¬ 
formance  of  “  Twelfth  Night  ”  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  Memorial  Theatre  last  month.  The 
Scouts  “  saw  ”  the  performance  because  they 
had  read  the  play,  because  an  occasional  word 
from  their  escorts  helped  them  to  follow  the 
story,  and  because  so  keen  on  Shakespeare  are 
they  that  they  were  able  to  sense  the  scene  as  it 
moved  across  the  stage.  Application  had  been 
made  for  gallery  seats  for  them  but,  to  add  to 
their  pleasure,  the  Memorial  Theatre  manage¬ 
ment  put  them  in  some  of  the  best  seats. 
Totally-blind  Rover  Scout  Leslie  Hughes,  of 
Wolverhampton,  said  that  they  found  the  play 
easier  to  follow  than  a  film,  and  that  Shakespeare 
held  their  interest  more  than  a  thriller.  The 
Scouts  came  from  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Stourbridge,  Redditch  and  Cheltenham,  and  the 
arrangements  for  their  visit  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  Harold  Gibb,  of  Saintbury,  Broadway,-  a 
war-blinded  clergyman. 

Two  Fires  in  Institutions  for  the  Blind. — 

We  regret  to  report  two  fires  at  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  during  the  first  week  of  September. 

About  ;^3oo  worth  of  damage  was  caused 
by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  basement 
of  Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Blind 
Institution  at  Villiers  Street,  Sunderland. 
Material  damaged  was  mainly  canes  and 


not  be  left  entirely  without  aid  ;  and  for  the 
rest  it  is  mainly  for  teachers  and  education 
authorities  to  remember  that  the  sheltered 
road  is  not  the  only  possible  one. 

The  foregoing  remarks  do  not,  I  am  afraid, 
make  a  very  coherent  contribution  to  your 
deliberations.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that 
they  were  put  together  hurriedly.  Perhaps 
you  would  have  liked  more  information 
about  British  work  for  the  blind,  which  has 
certainly  achieved  a  great  deal.  However, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  your  other 
papers  will  be  much  more  informative.-  I 
have  tried  to  put  before  you  a  number  of  the 
questions  and  considerations  that  are  in 
my  own  mind  ;  and  I  hope  that,  although  my 
remarks  upon  them  have  been  brief  and 
have  not  given  many  clear  answers,  they 
will  at  least  launch  you  upon  some  interesting 
and  fruitful  discussion. 
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willows,  but  none  of  the  employees  of  the 
institution  will  suffer  unemployment. 

Unemployed  miners  risked  their  lives  to  save 
50  blind  inmates  of  the  Rhondda  Blind  Institu¬ 
tion,  Cardiff,  which  was  gutted  by  fire.  When 
the  police  and  the  fire  brigade  arrived  there  was 
a  roll  call  in  the  crowded  streets  and  it  was 
found  that  all  the  inmates  had  escaped. 
Partially  blind  men  had  in  fact  helped  to  save 
valuable  Braille  books  and  other  property. 
The  brigade  fought  hard  to  save  the  building 
but  were  handicapped  because  it  was  blazing 
on  two  different  storeys.  The  damage  was 
about  £^,000.  The  fire  seems  to  have  started 
in  the  basket  room,  where  there  was  a  lot  of 
inflammable  material. 

A.R.P.  Classes  for  the  Blind. — Air  Raid 
Precautions  classes  are  to  be  held  for  the  blind 
in  Darlington.  Fifty  blind  people  are  expected 
to  attend  the  first  class,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Social  Club  for  the  Blind,  in  Northgate, 
Darlington. 

N.I.B.  Exhibit  at  Church  Congress  in  Bristol. — 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  be 
exhibiting  at  the  forthcoming  Church  Congress. 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Coliseum,  Bristol, 
from  ist  to  7th  October.  The  stand,  in 
Block  C,  Avenue  i,  will  show  an  extensive 
range  of  apparatus,  publications  and  games, 
and  special  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  exam- 
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ining  the  exhibits.  A  blind  shorthand-typist 
will  give  daily  demonstrations  of  Braille  short¬ 
hand  writing  and  typing,  and  in  the  Loan 
Collection  at  the  Exhibition  there  will  be  on 
view  a  complete  copy  of  the  Braille  Edition  of 
the  ^  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  in 
74  volumes.  , 

A  Generous  Silver  Wedding.— Mr.  =and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Jones,  of  Newport,  presented “18b  blind 
persons  in  the  town  with  5s.  each  by  way  of 
celebrating  their  silver  wedding  last  month. 

Heywood  &  Whitefield  Society  Purchase  Site 
for  New  Home. — The  ETeywood  &  Whitefield 
Blind  Welfare  Society  have  contracted  to 
purchase  a  detached  house  with  grounds, 
adjoining  the  existing  Social  Centre  for  the 
Blind.  The  purcliase  will  release  the  Social 
Centre  from  the  payment  of  a  yearly  ground 
rent  of  ;^5,  The  premises  will  be  used  by  the 
Society  as  a  Residential  Home  for  aged  Blind 
People  who  are  not  at  the  present  time  living 
under  suitable  and  proper  conditions. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
placing  on  record  the  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
Society  at  the  generosity  shown  by  the  executors 
of  the  late  Matthew  William  Mills,  from  whom 
the  new  premises  are  being  purchased. 

Urgent  Reprints  of  Braille  Publications. — 

With  the  constant  cumulative  increase  in 
the  number  of  published  books  and  pieces 
of  music,  and  the  inevitable  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  the  older  publications,  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Institute  for  "the  Blind  is  compelled 
from  time  to  time  to  put  out  of  print  certain 
publications  for  which  the  demand  over  a  period 
of  years  has  been  inadequate.  The  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  publications  for 
which  there  is  no^;  likelihood  of  continuing 
demand  has  already  helped  to  increase  the 
supply  of  new  publications.  The  Institute, 
however,  will  give  careful  consideration  to  any 
representations  which  may  be  made  that  the 
putting  out  of  print  of  any  particular  work  is  an 
inconvenience  to  its  .customers. 

To  meet  the  need  which  occasionally  arises 
for  immediate  delivery  of  copies  of  music  or  of 
books  temporarily  out-of-stock,  the  Institute 
will,  on  request,  produce  single  copies  from 
existing  plates.  Urgent  single-copy  reprints  of 
books  will  be  supplied  at  the  full  catalogue, 
price,  i.e.  cost  of  production,  and  of  music  at 
twice  the  present  catalogue  price,  which  re¬ 
presents  approximately  one-sixth  the  cost  of 
production. 

St.  Dunstaners  Leave  Their  Old  Home  at 
Brighton  for  the  New. — War-blinded  ex-Service- 
men  said  good-bye  last  month  to  their  old  home 
in  Portland  Place,  Brighton.  Next  month 


they  will  enter  the  modern,  stately  home  that 
has  been  built  by  .St.,  Dunstan’s..on  the  coastal 
slopes  of  the  Downs  at  Ovingdean,  overlooking 
the  sea.  ‘The  Mayor  of  Brighton,'  Alderman 
Herbert  Hone,  accompanied  by  Dr,  J.  S.  B. 
Forbes,  the  commandant  who  will  take  charge 
oUthe  new’-honae,  shook  hands  ;■  with  the  men 
..rts  they  Walked  out.  of  their  JblcL  home  for  the 
last  time,  and  the^daM  Jnan^to4eave  was 'Mr. 
Percy  Browne,  55 -year-old  ex-soldier,  of  Alton, 
Hampshire.  The  new  home  will  have  accom¬ 
modation  for  120  St.  Dunstaners,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  about  80  at  the  old  home. 

Many  happy  memories  are  treasured  by  St. 
Dunstaners  who  have  stayed  at  the  home  in 
Portland  Place,  which  was  presented  on 
October  i6th,  1918,  to  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  for  the  use  of  blinded  soldiers,  sailors 
and  airmen,  by  the  Federation  of  Grocers’ 
Associations  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  also 
provided  a  sum  for  the  subsequent  restoration 
and  redecoration  of  the  buildings.  Miss  Pearson, 
Sir  Arthur’s  sister,  was  the  first  matron  of  the 
home.  She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Thelluson, 
whose  death  last  December  was  mourned  by 
St.  Dunstaners  throughout  the  country.  The 
present  matron  is  Miss  Boyd-Rochfort,  who  has 
endeared  herself  to  all  the  men. 

Blind  Musicians  Try  the  Hammond  Organ. — 

Mr.  Leonard  Hardcastle  of  Leeds  was  enabled 
recently  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Cyril  Wood, 
organist  at  the  Leeds  Studios  of  Messrs.  Boosey 
and  Hawkes,  to  take  a  number  of  blind  persons 
and  friends  to  hear  and  try  the  Hammond  organ 
demonstrated  there.  Among  the  party  were 
professional  and  amateur  musicians,  professional 
tuners,  and  those  interested  especially  in  the 
scientific  principles  and  construction  of  the 
instrument.  The  organ  demonstrated  was  the 
popular  Model  B,  the  newer  and  larger  Model  E 
being  temporarily  out  of  the  studio.  This  was 
rather  an  advantage,  since  the  Model  E  has 
certain  additions  which  only  tend  to  confuse 
anyone  examining  and  hearing  this  instrument 
for  the  first  time.  All  visitors  were  favourably 
impressed  and  felt  that  great  developments 
were  possible.  Although  the  arrangement  of 
control  was  entirely  new,  and  a  new  technique 
of  organ  playing  would  have  to  be  developed, 
it  was  felt  that  a  blind  person  would  soon  master 
its- .principles,  and  just  as  the  average  organist 
trusts  to  the  pistons  or  composition  pedals  of  a 
pipe  organ  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  so  he 
would  trust  to  liis  “  pre-set  keys  ”  and  “  swell 
pedal  ”  until  he  had  mastered  the  use  of  the 
harmonic  controls.  ‘ 

After  demonstrating  the  principles  of  the 
organ,  Mr.  Wood  played  a  few  short  pieces  and 
then  invited  the  visitors  to  try  and  experiment 
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with  the  instrument.  Needless  to  say,  this, 
occupied  most  of  tire  time. -  ‘At  theAonchision,  ' . 
a  hearty  v'ote  of  thanks  was  expressed  to  Messrs. 
Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Ltd.,  and  to  Mr,  Wood  for  rj.- 


the  demonstration  which  had  been  so  interesting 
to  everyone.  Mr.  Wood  said  that  he  would  be 
very  pleased  to  j^ixe  a  further  demonstration 
at  some  future  time.  - 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Automatic  Machines  Blind  Elmployment 
Scheme.— x\n  enterprise  to  provide  remunera¬ 
tive  employment  to  blind  persons  throughout 
the  State  of  A  irginia  and  to  aid  in  taking  man}'- 
off  relief  rolls  ha.s  been  recommended  by  L. 
Louis  Watts,  executive  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  says  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Contract  arrangements  have  been  made, 
Mr.  Watts  said,  with  a  manufacturer  of 
automatic  "merchandising”  machines,  whereby 
the  machines  are  leased  by  the  commission  and 
serviced  by  trained  blind  persons.  Overhead 
expenses  are  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  while  profits  will  accrue  directly  to 
blind  operators. 

Fifteen  of  the  automatic  “merchandising” 
machines,  which  dispense  candy,  peanuts  and 
chewing  gum,  already  are  in  operation  in 
Richmond.  Mr.  Watts  expected  that  within 
12  or  18  months  30  blind  persons  will  have 
been  trained  to  operate  the  machines  and  will 
have  established  routes  from  which  they  will 
derive  a  comfortable  income. 

About  300  of  the  machines  are  to  be  installed 
in  Richmond.  Mr.  Watts  said  they  will  be 
placed  in  office  buildings,  department  stores, 
colleges  and  universities,  public  buildings  and 
schools.  Each  operator  will  ha\e  about 
40  machines  to  serx  ice  each  day. 

New  “  Prevention  ”  Journal.— To  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  information  throughout  the 
world  in  the  organised  campaign  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of 
vision,  a  quarterly  publication.  The  Journal  of 
Social  Ophthalmology ,  is  now  being  published 
by  the  International  Association  for  Prev'ention 
of  Blindness.  Articles  ajipear  in  both  English 


and  French.  The  Association’s  headquarters 
are  at  66,  Boulex'ard  St.  Michel,  Paris,  and 
the  American  Office  is  at  50,  West  50th  Street, 
Nexv  \  ork  City.  Lexx'is  H.  Carris  is  the  American 
Correspondent. 

Blindness  is  one  of  the  xx-orst,  perhaps  the 
xvorst,  of  the  physical  disabilities,”  it  is  pointed 
out  in  an  introductory  statement  in  the  first 
issue  of  this  journal.  "  Much  of  the  joy  of  life 
is  lost  to  the  blind  ;  and  the  economic  loss  that 
folloxx's  blindness  is  serious.  Few  blind  persons 
can  compete  on  equal  terms  xvith  the  sighted.” 

Writing  on  "The  Social  Aspect  of  the 
Prex'-ention  of  Blindness  ”  Dr.  Park  Lexvis 
emphasises  that  the  movement  for  the  protection 
of  eyesight  is  not  confined  to  eye  physicians. 
"  Although  it  is  a  movement  that  can  be 
initiated  only  by  ophthalmologists  by  whom  the 
facts  concerning  it  are  known,”  says  Dr.  Park 
Lewis,  "  it  can  be  effectively  carried  forxvard 
onl}r  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  medical 
profession,  of  sanitarians,  and  of  society  gener¬ 
ally,  xvith  the  co-operation  of  the  x'arious 
gox'ernments.” 

Blind  Air  Raid  “  Sentinels.” — According  to 
the  Daily  Herald,  in  Sweden  blind  men  and 
xvomen  are  being  trained  for  air  raid  listening 
posts,  because  their  hearing  is  more  acute 
than  that  of  sighted  people. 

Dog  Gives  Life  for  Blind  Master.— Blind  .M. 
Jean  Smet,  aged  84,  of  Lille,  oxves  his  life  to  his 
dog. 

Ixarly  one  morning  la.st  month  M.  Smet  was 
axvakened  in  his  cottage  bedroom  by  the 
dog's  barking  and  smelt  fire.  He  managed  to 
grope  his  way  out  of  the  building.  When 
firemen  put  out  the  blaze  they  found  the  charred 
remains  of  the  dog. 


THE  CHAFFINCH 

As  slowly  out  of  Winter  the  Year  emerges, 

Hyshouts  his  song  in  the  gardens  and  hedgerow  verges  ; 
His  curving  pattern  is  hung  on  the  frosty  beeches — 
The  simple  lyric  he  sings  and  the  rhythm  he  teaches. 

Hullo,  cock  chaffinch— you  poet  of  merry  fettle  ! 

It’s  .something  boyish  and  bold  and  robust,  your  metal  ; 
Of  bird  muscle  and  brawn  of  the  lissome  wing. 

Of  March  mornings  and  wind  and  the  Sun  x’ou  sing. 

\V.  H.  Mansmore 

(who  is  hlind). 
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WHAT  OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Picture  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  of  America 


SLOWLY  but'  surely  worker 
for  the  blind  is  being  enabled  to.; 
build  up  a  library  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  his  profession.  “  What 
of  the  Blind  ?  “  (published  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  price  $2.00)  is  an  interesting 
addition  to  his  library  list,  and  is  a  sym¬ 
posium  designed  to  give  a  simple  but 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  present  position 
of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  The  blind 
baby,  the  school-child,  the  blind  employee 
in  the  workshop  for  the  sighted,  and  the 
aged  blind,  are  considered  in  turn,  and  there 
are  chapters  on  such  matters  as  the 
psychology  of  blindness,  the  State  and  the 
blind,  the  deaf-blind,  the  work  of  the  home 
teacher,  the  provision  of  embossed  literature, 
the  place  of  the  voluntary  worker,  and  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  blindness.  Each 
section  is  the  work  of  an  expert  in  the 
particular  field  under  review,  and  the  writers 
include  Dr.  Helen  Keller,  Dr.  Edward  Allen, 
Mr.  R.  Irwin,  Dr.  Hayes  and  Dr.  Cutsforth, 
with  other  recognised  authorities,  honoured 
both  in  this  country  and  in  the  States  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  blind. 
Ihe  book,  which  is  excellently  printed  and 
produced,  is  edited  by  Miss  Lende,  the 
American  Foundation  Librarian,  who  con¬ 
tributes  a  note  on  special  libraries  relating 
to  the  problems  of  blindness.  Each  chapter 
has  a  reading-list  appended  for  the  help 
of  those  who  wish  to  carry  their  enquiries 
further. 

The  book  does  not  as  a  rule  set  out  to 
give  a  historical. survey  of  the  development 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  America,  as  that  has 
already  been  ably  done  by  other  writers, 
though  its  authors  give  enough  information 
on  past  history  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  the 
present  in  its  proper  perspective.  An 
exception  to  this  is,  however,  made  by 
Mr.  Rodenberg  in  his  “  Story  of  Books  for 
the  Blind,”  which  traces  the  history  of 
embossed  type  from  its  beginnings  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century  down  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Standard  English  Braille  in  1932. 

The  worker  for  the  blind  naturally  turns 
first  to  the  chapters  in  “  What  of  the 


Blind^?  which  bear  on  his  own  special 
interests  in^  th^;^eneral  field  ;  the  home 
teacher  wants  to  know  what  light  is  thrown 
by  American  practice  on  hi's  6wn  difficru]t^|s'§, 
and  finds  the  chapters  oh  Social  Ad justrifent*'  •  •  , 
of  the  Adult  Blind  of  value ;  the  administrator ' 
studies  the  chapter  on  Sfate  ’  Aid  and  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  the  educator  is 
interested  in  the  papers  on  the  child  of. 
school  age,  placement  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children,  and  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  . 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  book  is  Miss  Harriet  Totman’s  “  What 
shall  we  do  with  our  blind  babies  ?  ”  which 
is  written  in  language  so  simple  and  direct 
that  it  could  be  placed  straight  in  the  hands 
of  any  normally  intelligent  parent  ;  in  cases 
where  parents  could  not  or  would  not  read  it 
for  themselves,  it  might  form  an  excellent 
basis  for  the  home  teacher’s  advice.  It  is 
sympathetic  and  understanding,  and  whil^  it 
admits  the  difficulties  of  the  task  which 
confronts  the  mother  of  a  young  blind  child, 
it  encourages  her  to  believe  that  such  a  child, 
wisely  trained  from  babyhood,  should  grow 
up  able  to  make  at  least  as  valuable  a 
contribution  to  society  as  anyone  with  sight. 

To  quote  Dr.  Allen’s  words  from  a  later 
page  :  “  Never  assume  that  the  blind  child 
need  become  a  liability  either  to  himself 
or  to  the  community,  but  always  that 
he  is  a  potential  asset,  and  educate  him  . 
accordingly.” 

Dr.  Allen’s  chapter  on  “  The  Education  of 
Blind  Children  of  School  Age  ”-ha§  just  that 
invigorating  tang  characteristic  of  all  his 
writing.  He  pleads  for  the  cultivation  of 
self-entertainment  in  the  young.  “  The 
radio,  a  blessing  to  the  old,  may  be 
stultifying  to  the  young  .  .  .  entertaining 
them  with  over-much  puerile  nonsense  when 
they  should  be  learning  self-entertainment.” 
Where  some  teachers  would  stress  the 
difficulties  that  confront  the  blind  student 
of  a  foreign  language  called  upon  to  translate 
with  the  help  of  a  Braille  dictionary  in  many 
ponderous  volumes.  Dr.  Allen  points  out 
that  student  and  teacher  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  may  have  all  the  fun  of  inspired 
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guessing  and  solve  the  missing  word  frorn  its 
context.  He  tells  us  how  in  the  early  days 
of  blind  education  Dr.  Howe  and  Sir  Francis 
Campbell  made  “  wake-up  morning  baths, 
brisk  walks,  games  and  physical  exercises 
of  many  sorts,  chiefly  out-doors,”  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  their  work,  and  it  is  this  bracing 
treatment  of  blind  children  that  his  whole 
paper  advocates. 

In  the  section  of  the  symposium  dealing 
with  the  social  adjustment  of  the  adult,  a 
very  interesting  chapter  is  contributed  by 
Miss  Beatrice  Holtzer,  descriptive  of  an 
experiment  now  being  made  at  the  Institute 
of  Ophthalmology  of  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York,  in  connection  with  the  newly- 
blind.  The  experiment  is  an  attempt  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  time  that  a 
hospital  in-patient  first  learns  the  ill  tidings 
that  sight  has  failed  beyond  likelihood  of 
restoration  and  his  first  visit  from  a  home 
teacher  on  his  return  to  his  own  home.  The 
serious  nervous  shock  of  the  news  can  be 
lessened  if  there  is  someone  at  hand  within 
the  hospital  itself,  able  to  convince  from 
personal  experience  that  loss  of  sight 
may  not  mean  the  end  of  all  happy 
living  .  .  .  “someone  without  vision  who 
can  speak  with  authority  and  out  of 
experience.” 

Miss  Holtzer,  herself  blind,  gives  several 
illuminating  examples  of  cases  where  she 
has  been  able  to  help  the  patient  to  face 
life  again  with  courage  and  cheerfulness. 
One  of  her  most  inspiring  stories  is  that  of  a 
girl  of  eighteen  who  had  always  had  defective 
sight,  and  had  been  “  so  hampered  by  the 
maudlin  sentimentality  of  her  family  that 
her  life  was  a  burden.”  Under  Miss  Holtzer’s 


direction  she  learned  to  read  Braille,  to  cut 
up  her  own  food,  to  dress  attractively,  to 
^  ‘  use  cosmetics,  and  to  get  about  with  ease. 
She  is  now  preparing  herself  by  study  at  a 
continuation  school  to  go  to  College,  where 
she  looks  forward  to  training  for  work  as  a 
nursery  school  teacher.  > 

In  England  whenever  the  ophthalmic 
hospital  has  a  lady  almoner  it  is  usual  for 
that  almoner  to  notify  the  local  society  for 
the  blind  of  new  cases,  who  may'  be  visited' 
in  hospital,  but  more  generally’  Soon  after 
their  return  home.  Whether  this  contact 
is  always  made  as  promptly  as  it  should  be, 
and  whether  the  visits  to  patients  in  hospital 
are  as  frequent  as  they  ought  to  be  in  those 
first  difficult  weeks,  is  extremely  doubtful ; 
the  home  teacher  in  a  large  city,  already  fully 
occupied  with  the  cases  resident  in  her  area, 
often  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  spare  time 
for  constant  visits  to  the  stranger  who  is 
temporarily  an  in-patient  in  an  ophthalmic 
hospital.  Has  the  possibility  ever  been 
considered  of  appointing  in  such  large  centres 
as  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool  or  Man¬ 
chester,  a  blind  home  teacher  to  be  attached 
to  one  or  more  of  the  ophthalmic  hospitals, 
in  order  to  keep  in  almost  daily  touch  with 
in-patients  faced  with  the  pro.spect  of 
readjustment  to  life  as  blind  persons  ? 
Such  a  teacher  could  by  example  preach 
courage  and  self-reliance  to  the  newly  blind 
with  the  assurance  of  one  who  has  herself 
been  through  the  testing- time,  and  in  those 
first  dreadful  weeks  when  the  patient  is 
assailed  by  the  sense  of  being  at  once  at 
the  end  of  one  life  and  at  the  beginning  of 
another  and  much  more  difficult  one,  could 
fortify  him  for  the  struggle. 


EXPENDITURE  ON  BLIND  WELFARE  SERVICES 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


WE  are  indebted  to  the  County 
Councils  Association  for  many  use-  ^ 
ful  and  interesting  publications,  and 
from  our  point  of  view,  chief  among 
these  is  the  supplement  which  is  published 
annually,  recounting  in  detail  the  expenditure 
which  is  incurred  byrthe  County  Councils  on 
blind  welfare  services.  The  document  before 
us,  when  read  in  conjunction  with  other 
official  publications,  enables  us  to  get  a  clear 


view  of  the  growth  of  such  expenditure  year 
by  year,  and  suggests  much  food  for  thought. 
In  this  article  we  shall  deal  briefly  with  some 
of  the  items  of  expenditure  incurred  during 
the  year  1936-37,  the  latest  period  for  which 
figures  are  available. 

Local  Government  Financial  Statistics,' 
Part  I,  just  published  by  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  gives  the  expenditure  on  poor  relief  in 
a  series  of  interesting  tables  ;  for  example,  in 
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England  a|id  March  31st,.  ^9?9>  the 

cost  amounted  to  ;^iS,423,88'3.‘  By  reason  of 
the  abnormal  industrial  situation  prevailing 
in  1921-22,  the  figure  had  reached  the  enor¬ 
mous  total  of  £42,272,555  ;  again,  in  1927,  a 
still  higher,  charge  was  registered,  namely, 
£49.774.916.  In  1935-36  the  sum  appro¬ 
priated  for  this  purpose  was  £44,378,546. 
Public  assistance  is  one  of  those  services 
which  must  continue  to  be  largely  influenced 
by  ithe  economic  situation  prevailing  at  any 
given .  period.,  Other  services,  such  as  blind 
welfare  work,  are  not  subject  generally  to  the 
same  laws,  hence,  since  the  year  1919,  there 
has  never  been*  a  period  during  which  the 
expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  blind  has  shown 
a  downward  tendency.  In  1921-22  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  all,  local  authorities  on  blind 
welfare  was  £14,671  ;  in  1925-26  it  had 
grown  to  £127,593.  The  operations  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  gave  a  further 
stimulus  to  thii' expenditure,  and  in  1931-32 
the  figure  was  £896,069  ;  in  1934-35  the 
amount  had  reached  £1,093,691.  Complete 
official  figures  for  subsequent  years  are  not 
yet  published'  but  a  conservative  estimate 
for  1937-38  will  show  an  expenditure  of  not 
less  than  £1,342,000.  It  must  be  noted  in 
this  connection,  however,  that  the  figures  so 
far  given  include  the  expenditure  incurred 
both  by  county  and  county  borough  autho¬ 
rities,  and  we  are  here  concerned  with  the 
charges  that  are  now  being  met  by  the 
County  Councils  throughout  England  and 
Wales.- ^  - 

The  total  suin  expended  by  the  County 
authorities,  exclusive  of  London,  during  the 
year  1936-37  Was  approximately  £583,579. 
During  the  same  period  the  London  County 
Council  had  To  meet  a  bill  of  approximately 
£163,000.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
a  more 'detailed  examination  of  the  figures  as 
they  relate  to  the  separate  counties.-  Lan¬ 
cashire,  with  a  blind  population  of  3,416,  had 
to  levy  a  rate  qf  2. 2d.  in  order  to  discharge 
its  obligations  to  the  blind  community  ;  this 
meant  that  it  had  to  find  the  sum  of  £92,252. 
The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  with  a  blind 
population  of  2,091,  had  to  impose  a  rate  of 
2.5d,,  which,  ipeant  the  settlement  of  an 
account  amounting  to  £71,160.  The  North 
and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  expended  an 
additional  sum  qf  £13,000,  or  in  all,  a  total 
expenditure  for  the  County  of  £84,000.  The 
County  of  Durham  had  a  blind  population  of 
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11.897,?  the  special  rate  was  3.1  cl.',  and  the 
liability  amounted  to  £39,749.  The  County 
of  Middlesex,  with  a  blind  population  num¬ 
bering  1,991,  had  a  special  rate  oL  o.yd., 
which  produced  £55,996.  Essex,'  with  a 
blind  population  of  1,664,  6ad  a  special  rate 
of  o.yd.,  for  the  settlement  of  an  account 
amounting  to  £23,707.,  -The -costs  per  i^ooo 
of  the  general  population  in  respect  of  the 
examples  given  above  are  as  follows  :  Lanca¬ 
shire,  £50.  IS.  2d.  ;  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
£46.  13s.  od.  ;  East  Riding,  £18.  i6s.  5d.  ; 
North  Riding,  £27.  19s.  5d.  ;  Durham, 
£44.  6s.  od.  ;  Middlesex,  £28.  17s.  2d.  ; 
Essex,  £17.  I2S.  8d. 

A  reference  to  the  Welsh  Counties  shows 
that  the  Counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Mon-, 
mouthshire  were  called  upon  to  di.scharge  the 
heaviest  liabilities.  Glamorgan,  with  a  blind 
population  of  1,540,  levied  a  special  rate  of 
3.8d.,  and  the  liability  amounted  to  £38,816, 
which  represented  an  expenditure  of 
£53.  IS.  6d.  per  1,000  of  the  general  popula¬ 
tion.  The  County  of  Monmouthshire  had  a 
blind  population  of  790,  and  required  a 
special  rate  of  2.6d.  to  produce  £10,711, 
which  represented  an  expenditure  of 
£33-  9s.  7d.  per  1,000  of  the  general  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  agricultural  counties  are  of  necessity 
among  those  authorities  that  are  spending 
least  upon  the  maintenance  of  this  special 
service.  That  fact  is  doubtless  accounted 
for  by  the  low  rateable  value  obtaining  and 
by  other  considerations.  Devonshire  had  a 
blind  population  of  1,008  and  required  a 
special  rate  of  o.5d.  to  meet  an  expenditure 
of  £6,349,  ^  charge  of  £13.  i6s,  2d.  per 

1,000  of  the  general  population.  The -County 
of  Rutland  had  a  blind  population  of  34,  and 
the  special  rate  was  i.5d.,  to  settle  an  account 
amounting  to  £533,  representing  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  £30.  3s.  4d.  per  1,000  of  the  gefieral 
.  population. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  such  as  those 
cited  above  should  surely  tend  to  disarm 
much  of  the  captious  criticism  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear.  Generally  speaking, 
the  ratepayer  is  a  very  reasonable  and* 
patient  person,  but  there  are  limits  to  his  . 
ability  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of, our 
social  services,  and  those  who  imagine  that 
he  will' continue  in  an  unreasoning  fashion 
to  pay  the  piper  are  most  assuredly  living  in 
a  fools’  paradi.se,  " 


BEACON  September  l^th,  1938 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  DEAF  BLIND 


A  HOME  teacher  took  me  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  visit  a 
/  deaf-blind  woman  in  a  remote 

Welsh  village,  hung  between 
y  M  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

She  was  totally  dumb;  could 
finger  spell,  and  had  prac¬ 
tically  no  knowledge  of  signs.  She  recog¬ 
nised  the  home  teacher,  and  received  with 
evident  pleasure  a  grant  of  two  shillings, 
paid  penny  by  penny  into  her  hand,  but  she 
had  lost  sight  and  hearing  so  long  ago  that 
few  human  contacts  were  possible,  and  the 
twenty-four  pennies  were  the  only  message 
of  goodwill  that  could  penetrate  to  her  im¬ 
prisoned  spirit.  Could  isolation  be  more 
complete  ? 

Such  cases  form  the  raw  material  of 
The  Deaf  Blind  (N.I.B.  Bulletin  No.  13, 
price  IS.),  the  Report  of  a  survey  recently 
carried  out  in  the  six  northern  counties  and 
Cheshire.  The  history  of  the  Report  is 
given  in  a  foreword  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who 
relates  how  the  Consultative  Committee  on 
the  Deaf  Blind  was  set  up  a  few  years  ago, 
and  soon  found  that  before  constructive  work 
could  be  done  a  survey  was  desirable.  This 
survey  has  now  been  admirably  carried  out 
by  Miss  A.  J.  Allison,  B.A.(Com.),  with  the 
collaboration,  at  every  point  of  the  enquiry, 
of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  which  also  met  a  portion  of  the  cost 
entailed. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  on  the 
general  problems  of  the  deaf  blind.  Miss 
Allison  goes  on  to  consider  their  special  needs ; 
she  divides  the  deaf-blind  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Report  into  four  classes  : — 

1.  The  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

2.  The  deaf  blind,  whose  deafness  is  total, 

but  who  have  speech. 

3.  The  blind  who  are  partially  deaf. 

4.  The  deaf  whose  sight  is  defective  but 

■  who  are  not  certifiable'  as  blintl.  ‘  ■ 

The  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 

In  this  tragic  group  there  is  one  consoling 
feature.  The  numbers  are  relatively  small — 
less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  1,579  cases  con- 
.sidered — and  only  three  are  under  16.  Of 
these  one  is  a  boy  of  10,  now  being  educated 
at  Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Man¬ 


chester,  and  amply  repaying  the  trouble 
taken  with  him.  He  is  ■  ‘  retnarkably  intel¬ 
ligent,  high-spirited  and  eager  to  learn,”  and 
his  photograph,  which  forms  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  the  Bulletin,  graphically  confirms  the 
deiiCription.  ' 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  iii  cases 
in  this  category — over  80  per  cent. — arc  un¬ 
employable,  and  Miss  Allison  emphasises  the 
importance  of  making  every  effort  from  the 
beginning  when  blindness  overtakes  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  adult  life  to  rouse  them  to  learn 
some  pastime  handicraft  ;  all  too  soon  mental 
deterioration  will  set  in  and  the  depression  that 
comes  in  the  wake  of  idleness.  She  points  out 
that  even  those  who  are  mentally  deficient  or 
deranged  are  happier  and  more  normal  when 
occupation  is  found  for  themr 

The  Blind  and  Totally  Deaf,  Who  Can  Speak 

The  totally  deaf  with  speech  are  a  more 
hopeful  class,  and  the  Report  urges  the  im¬ 
portance  of  helping  the  totally  deafeneT  to 
retain  intelligible  speech.  It  emphasises  also 
the  desirability  of  encouraging  all  such  per¬ 
sons  to  learn  the  manual  alphabet,  even 
though  they  are  often  reluctant  to  do  so. 
The  greater  their  sources  of  contact  with  the 
world  around  them,  the  happier  they  will  be. 

For  the  unemployables  in  this  class  much 
can  be  done  by  the  friendship  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  voluntary  workers,  and  the  Report 
also  reminds  us  of  the  less-often  recognised 
value  of  contact  of  the  deaf7blind  with  one 
another.  ”  No  one  can  possibly  understand 
and  help  a  person  who  loses  sight  and  hearing 
better  than  another  who  has  been  through 
the  same  experience  and  succeeded,  in  spite  ; 
of  everything,  in  living  a  full  and  useful , 
life.”  In  this  connection  the  Report  stresses, 
the  value  of  social  gatherings,  classes  and. 
services.  1 

The  Blind  and  Partially  Deaf. 

These  form  the  largest  category  in  the 
Report — about '68  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole^  ' 
and  include  those  too  deal"*  to  follow  con¬ 
versation  without  an  aural  aid.  The  value 
of  such  aids  is  discussed,  and  the  dangers 
attendant  on  their  purchase  by  the  unin¬ 
formed,  who  are  only  too  prone  to  believe 
the  specious  advertisements  of  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  tradesman.  An  account 'is  given  of  the 
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hearing  tests  arranged  at  the  Manchester 
University  Clinic.  ■  - 

In  this  class,  more  than  50  per  cent,  are 
over  65  years  of  age,  and  their  deafness  is 
often  a  symptom  of  declining  years.  In 
social  centres  attended  by  a  number  of  such 
deafened  people,  amplifying  apparatus  con¬ 
nected  to  individual  earphones  may  prove 
Valuable.  Of  course  well  amplified  wireless 
sets  should  be  provided  for  all  capable  of 
enjoying  them— for  to  the  deaf-blind,  wireless 
is  even  more  essential  than  for  those  who 
hear. 

The  Deaf  and  Partially  Blind. 

The  trained  deaf  adult  does  not  as  a  rule 
have  great  difficulty  in  holding  down  a  job, 
while  the  trained*  blind  adult  is  generally 
employed  in  a  workshop  or  as  a  home  worker. 
But  the  deaf  man  whose  sight  is  defective 
finds  great  difficulty  in  securing  work,  and 
even  greater  in  keeping  it.  The  writer  sug¬ 
gests  that  employment  as  sighted  workers  in 
workshops  for  the  blind  might  provide  a 
possible  outlet  for  this  small  but  seriously 
handicapped  class. 

Deaf  Blind  in  Institutions. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  deaf  blind  in  institu¬ 
tions,  Miss  Allison  stresses  the  value  of 
contacts  with  the  outside  world,  and  the 
provision  of  pastime  handicrafts,  and  says 
that  much  more  should  be  done  in  both 
directions  ;  the  officials  in  charge  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions  will  generally  prove  sympathetic 
if  carefully  approached. 

The  Home  Teaching  Service. 

A  good  deal  of  space  is  rightly  devoted  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  home  teaching  service 
in  relation  to  the  deaf  blind.  Miss  Allison 
recognises  the  conflict  of  loyalties  which  be¬ 
sets  the  conscientious  home  teacher,  anxious 
to  do  justice  to  the  handful  of  deaf  blind  on 
the  Register  without  neglecting  the  claims 
of  her  hearing  blind.  She  urges  that  home 
teachers  shall  co-operate  with  the  missioners 
to  the  deaf,  keep  in  touch  with  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Helpers  League,  use  all  holiday  facilities 
such  as  the  Hoylake  Home,  and  recruit 
voluntary  helpers  to  supplement  the  work 
that  they  have  to  leave  undone  for  lack  of  time. 

The  Report  discusses  such  administrative 
questions  as  the  desirability  of  appointing 
full-time  home  teachers  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  deaf  blind,  and  the  appointment  of 
regional  officers  to  supervise  the  care  of  the 
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deaf  blind  oyer -a  wide  area,  but  suggests 
■that  the  case  for  either-is  nob  yet  proven. 


Homes  for  the  Deaf  Blind. 

,  Finally  the  writer  deals  with  the  suggestion 
that  there  should  be  small  permanent’  Homes 
for  the  deaf  blind,  and  speaks  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  interest  aroused  by  the. /Home  at 
Hoylake ;  she,  says,  “  There  is, hardly  a  shop¬ 
keeper  or  errand  boy  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  does  not  know  the  manual  .alphabet.”^ 
This  flash  of  picturesqueness,  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously,  does  indicate  the  keen  interest 
in  the  deaf  blind. 

This  Report  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  home  teacher  of  the  blind,  for  in  the 
last  issue  the  problem  of  the  deaf  blind  is 
their  problem.  “  The  problem  of  the  deaf 
blind,”  stated  in  general  terms,  sounds 
frightening,  but  the  task  of  giving  two  or 
three  deaf-blind  men  and  women  in  any 
given  area  a  happier  and  fuller  life  should 
not  prove  insoluble  ;  and  this  is  what  the 
home  teacher  is  called  upon  to  do.  M.G.T. 


HOME-TEACHING 

O/fF  can  no  longer  do  her  work, 

She  who  did  work  and  sing  all  day,  - 
Her  home  is  drear,  her  garden  rank. 
She  cannot  work  or  play. 

Her  health  is  good,  her  hearing  keen,  • 

Her  hands  as  swift  and  deft  as  yore. 

Only  her  two  sweet  eyes  of  grey 
Can  see  no  more. 

They  cannot  see  her  home  that  once 

Had  shining  delf  and  hoards  scrubbed  white, 

A  turf  fire  glowing  in  the  grate, 

A  golden  lamp  at  night. 

Her  garden  too  they  cannot  see. 

That  once  with  flower  beds  was  so  gay, 

Its  paths,  potato  patch,  and  grass. 

Have  vanished  right  away. 

She  says  that  now  she  often  feels 
There  is  so  little  she  can  do. 

And  yet  that  little  seems  to  me 
More  than  is  done  by  me  or  you. 

For  when  her  eyes  no  more  saw  light. 

Her  mind  more  clearly  LIGHT  did  see, 

And  her  great  Faith  and  Courage  are 
A  guiding  star  to  me.  , 

Yes  I,  a  teacher  of  the  Blind,  > 

Would  humbly  serve,  hut  never  preach,  ‘ 

For  well  I  know  that  all  the  Blind 
Have  taught  me  more  than  I  can  teach. 


:  U 
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THE  END  OF  A  GREAT  INSTITUTION 


NE  of  the  tragic  results  of  the  absorption  of  Austria  by  Germany  has  been  the 
closing  down  of  the  Jewish  Blind  Institute  in  Vienna  and  the  dispersion  of  its 
most  competent  and  devoted  staff.  The  “  Blind  School  in  the  Hohe  Warte  ”  has 
I  been  respected  for  many  years  by  educators  of  the  blind  in  all  countries  as  an 
'institution  noted  for  its  progressive  attitude  towards  educational  problems  and 
the  thoroughness  of  its  undertakings.  In  several  ways  its  work  has  been  unique. 
Its  Director,  Dr.  Bernhard  Altmann,  built  up  a  remarkable  system  of  training. 
Jewish  children  from  many  Continental  countries  were  received  at  the  Institute 
from'the  age  of  six  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  remained  there  until  regular  employment  was 
foundTor  themf’  An  interesting  point  is  that  employment  for  the  blind  of  Austrian  nationality 
was  found  in  industrial  concerns  ordinarily  employing  sighted  labour.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
intense  interest  of  the  Jewish  fraternity  in  the  Institute’s  work,  which  was  entirely  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  Jews  in  Austria  and  in  the  other  countries  served  by  the  Institute. 

.  Particular  attention  was  paid  at  the  Institute  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  which  were  guided 
by  expert  psychological  study  of  each  pupil.  Handwriting  and  modelling  in  clay  were  taught  to  all 
pupils,  and  the  results  of  the  systematic  teaching  in  modelling  over  a  period  of  ten  years  were  given 
in  an  extraordinarily  interesting  book,  “  Plastische  Arbeiten  Blinder,”  written  by  Professor  Ludwig 
Munz,  a  distinguished  art  critic,  and  Professor  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  who  directed  the  instruction  in 
plastic  art  at  the  Institute.  This  book  was  reviewed  in  The  New  Beacon,  February,  1935,  and  some 
studies  in  clay  of  a  boy  of  sixteen,  born  blind,  were  reproduced.  A  further  book  by  Professor  Lowen¬ 
feld  on  the  same  lines  is  to  be  published  in  English  during  the  autumn.  This  self-expression  of  blind 
children  through  sculpture,  and  also  of  partially  sighted  children  through  pictorial  art,  wks  considered 
to  be  something  new  in  aesthetics  ;  and  the  psycho-analytical  investigations  conducted  among  blind 
children  at  the  Institute  were  regarded  by  competent  judges  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  unique  character  of  its  pioneer  work  accentuates  the  tragedy  of  the  Institute’s  extinction-. 
To  its  Director,  Dr.  Altmann,  who  is  still  in  Vienna,  the  catastrophic  ending  of  his  great  contribution 
to  blind  welfare  must  have  been  painful  in  the  extreme.  The  value  of  this  contribution  had,  we  under¬ 
stand,  been  recognised  by  an  invitation  to  Dr.  Altmann  to  found  a  Blind  Section  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  but,  now,  he  has  seen  his  life  work  destroyed  and  has  expended  his  last  financial  resources 
and  disposed  of  his  furniture  and  library  in  order  to  send  his  blind  charges  into  safety. 

The  Institute’s  Assistant  Director,  Dr.  Rudolf  Lissau,  is  now  in  England  and  will  be  resident  here 
for  some  months.  He  has  already  been  of  service  to  blind  children  in  more  than  one  school,  and  we 
trust  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Altmann  and  his  associates  will  be  kept  alive  in  this  country  and  in  America. 
Meanwhile,  we  can  only  express  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  humanitarian  victims  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a  narrow  political  idea.  ' 


A  USE  FOR  COMPETENT  BLIND  WRITERS 

Dr.  Whitfield’s  letter  in  last  month’s  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  in  reply  to  our  intimation  that 
the  voice  of  the  blind  should  be  heard  far  more  often  in  the  Press  on  matters  affecting  their  own 
community,  is  full  of  matter.  He  cogently  reminds  us  of  the  difficulties  that  ”  confront  the  blind 
man  who  wants  to  make  it  his  duty  to  act  as  a  journalistic  watch-dog  on  behalf  of  his  brethren,”  and 
dwells  on  the  unique  position  of  our  exemplar,  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 

We  do  not  minimise  the  difficulties  he  mentions — dependence  on  readers,  reliance  on  memory, 
reference  to  authorities,  etc. — but  we  think  that  Dr.  Whitfield,  with  his  customary  skill,  would  be  able 
to  overcome  them  were  it  not  for  that  frank  confession  :  “  I  don’t  like  writing.”  He  has  indeed  over¬ 
come  even  that  final  objection  in  writing  to  us,  thereby  presenting  us  with  a  valuable  suggestion  in  the 
stinged  tail  of  his  letter  :  “  Might  I  suggest  that  you  should  do  the  hunting  and  pass  the  bag  on  to  a 
competent  blind  man  who  loves  writing  ?  ”  May  we  claim  that  we  ourselves  do  our  fair  share  of  hunting 
and  passing  on  the  bag  in  The  New  Beacon  ?  At  any  rate,  we  get  an  excellent  result  in  the  articles 
and  letters  from  blind  writers  which  so  frequently  enliven  our  pages.  But  might  not  similar  results 
be  obtained  for  the  pages  of  the  lay  press  if  Agencies  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  country  acted  on 
Dr.  Whitfield’s  hint,  and  attached  to  their , service  competent  blind  writers  who,  with  the  Agencies’ 
“  pointing  ’’  and  secretarial  aid,  would  keep  the  public  authoritatively  informed  on  matters  appertaining 
to  the  work  of  the  Agencies  and  so  become  veritably  ”  voices  of  the  blind  ”  ?  The  Editor. 
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V 

DUBLIN  BLIND  BOYS  GO 
MOUNTAINEERING 


“You  Grand,  Edifying,  Old  Profanity!  Dublin  Blind  Boys  and  People  From  Many  Parts 

Cling  High  for  You  !”  _ 


By  JOHN  NOLAN. 


School  for  ike.  Blind',  Driimcondra,  Dublin. 


U^P  to  the  Hdl-Firc  Club ; 

for  this  low-down,  infer¬ 
nally-named  beauty  spot 
ds  iJp,  right  up  on  the  roof 
of  Mount  Pelier,  one  of  the 
Dublin  miniature  moun- 
-  tains. 

Put  were  3^ou  to  enquire  your  way  to 
Mount  Pelier  of  the  average  Dubliner  he 
would,  like  as  not,  direct  you  to  a  little, 
hilly  street  at  the  West  end  of  the  town  near 
the  Phoenix  Park  ;  but  on  finding  that  it 
was  a  mountain  you  were  after,  you  would 
certainly  have  him  guessing.  He  would 
probably  suggest  that  you  call  at  Messrs, 
Thomas  Cook  &  Sons  at  the  corner  of  College 
Green  and  Grafton  Street  and  purchase  a 
ticket  to  Calais^  and  begin  enquiring  for  the 
mountain  of  your  desire  from  there.  On  the. 
other  hand,  having  mastered  your  doubts  as 
to  whether  someone  was  pulling  your  leg,  if 
you  accosted  him  plainly  thus  :  “  Will  you 
please  direct  me  to  the  Hell-Fire  Club?  ”  he 
would  at  once  inform  you  as  politely  and 
casually  as  though  it  was  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  or  the  Bank  of  Ireland  you  were 
after. 

Furthermorej  if,  having  learned  that  the 
Club  was  over  nine  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  city  and  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
on  high,  you  decided  you  would  like  a  drink 
before  setting  out,  he  would  through  a.ssocia- 
tion  of  idea  direct  you  to  go  for  it  to  the 
,  nearb}'  “  Hou.se  of  Blazes.” 

YTs,  both  these  flamboyant  nomens  pro¬ 
vide  well-marked  cases  ot  the  Avisdom  of 
Shakespeare’s  “t  What’s  in  a  name?”  for 
one  can  be  very  near  Heaven  up  at  Hell-Fire  ' 
Club,  or  be  a  saint,  fond  of  your 'beer,  in 
The  House  of  Blazes. 

To  be  honest,  though,  it  is  with  no  such  ' 
desire  for  celestial  proximity  that  the  blind 
lads  from  Driimcondra  make  their  Spring 
and  Summer  visits  to  this  lofty,  ruined 
shrine  of  Bacchus,  now  so  soberly  eloquent 


a  temperance  advocate  in  its  penitential 
garb  of  grey  decay.  /  ' 

The  journey  to  it  begins  with  seven  liiiles 
of  ”  tramming  ”  across  the  inland  breadth 
of  wide-streeted  old  Dublin  and  out 
amongst  the  flashy  young  daughter-suburbs, 
which,  clustering  about  her  skirts,  draw 
their  sustenance  from  their  historied  mother. 
1  he  tram  finally  shies  at  going  further  down 
the  narrow,  twisty  street  of  the  village  of 
Rathfarnham. 

There  are  twenty-seven  of  us,  twenty-five 
of  whom  haven’t  thirtj^  feet  of  sight  amongst 
the  lot.  The  excepted  two  are  the  gentlemen 
acting  as  our  guides.  We  pair  and  trio  into 
linked  groups  and  commence  our  four  miles’ 
walk.  The  first  part  of  the  way  lies  along  a 
stately  Gothic  road,  that  in  long  nayes  and 
cloisters  is  pillared  and  arched  with  old 
trees,  their  groining  boughs  and  ttaceried 
branches  vaultily  sounding  to  the  song  and 
chatter  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  blossom¬ 
feeding  bees  and  insects. 

Our  voices  and  footfalls  raise  muted  echoes 
in  these  dim-lit  naves  so  that  we  tread  and 
talk  as  though  in  church,  and  it  is  something 
of  a  relief  when  we  pa.ss  out  through  the 
boled  exit  into  the  unhindered  sunshine. 
There  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile  of  this, 
ending  in  half  a  Whitewashed  village  (houses 
on  one  side  of  the  road  only),  when  we  turn 
to  our  right,  and  in  another  hundred  yards 
to  our  left  on  to  “  The  Hell-Fire  ”  road 
(The  Ordnance  Survey  calls  it  the  Glencree 
Road,  but  here  again  you  would  have  your 
average  Dubliner  guessing,  were  you  official 
in  your  enquiries). 

path  to  the  authentic  bad  place  is 
■paved  with  good  intentions,  they  say.  This 
road  for  the  first  mile  has  the  virtuous 
intention  of  going  straight  and  lifting  us 
above  the  baser  levels,  but  the  up-grading  is 
much  too  afiibitious  for  those  of  us  who  are 
humping  or  ,  carrying  in  hand-cases  the 
provender,  and  we  are  gfad  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  kindly  conveying  of  a  big- 
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hearted  piotpr  pro^J/  %)  I  i 

hand  in  M  ^tuff  f  jidl-Fke^ 

rooms  ”  at  the  tielhili.  :=:n¥e  be&r  J 

^  liis  van  tJnig-thugging  ahead  in  a  distressingly 
‘  Mt>dtirifig-'way-  for  a  "long  time  'before  it  iV 
lost  to  our  ears.  ‘  '  ‘  ' 

About  ten  minutes  toiling  in  the  wake  of 
the  Samaritan  butcher  and  we  find  the  road 
losing  all  sense  of  directness  and  decency, 
for  it  dives  dizzilj^  downhill  and  even  wriggles 
to  turn  back  on  its  track.  But  better 
motives  again  prevailing,  it  once  more 
becomes  the  steep  and  narrow  way,  making 
us  breathe  puffily  and  talk  less. 

An  edifying  hydraulic  pump  in  a  dug-out 
of  the  hill-side,  that  year  in  and  year  out 
-  '  keeps  on  its  'doggedly  dutiful  thiid-ngh, 
thud-ngh,  pushing  up  water  to  people  some¬ 
where  in  the  hills,  heartens  us,  and  we  plod 
up  the  better  for  its  untiring  example. 
That  old,  self-sufficient  pump  is  a  mechanical 
saint  of  beneficent  constancy. 

•!sr  We  'required  all  the  pump’s  encourage- 
ry  ment,  for' that  wretched  road,  after  making 
•  ‘  "  three  more  wobbly  essays  to  go‘  ahead, 

•  becomes  sinfully  tiresome  once  more  by 
'f  ’  going  all  the  way  downhill  and  half  -way 
"  back.  .  Up  to  this  point  tolerant  telegraph 

' poles  have  sentinelled  the  way,  all  thrilling 
with  their  asoiian  chords  and  discords  but, 
as  if  tiring  of  the  idiotic  meanderings  of  the 
road,  strike  off  on  a  bee-line  course  up  and 
down  hill  on  their  tale-bearing  business. 

It  is  its  last  retrogression,  however,  for 
taking  the  far-off  Wicklow  Mountains  as  its 
goal,  it  lays  itself  out  to  hurry  on  past  the 
wicked  hill  of  the  Club  to  the  lieformatory 
School  at  Glencree  and  thence  to  join  the 
pious  road  that  pilgrimages  the  thirty  miles 
to  the  \  alley  of  the  Seven  Churches  at 
Glendalough. 

Now  We  come  at  last  to  the  end  of  the  road 
part  of  our  journey.  Appropriately  enough, 
Killakee  (Gaelic  for  Wood  of  the  Blind)  is  on 
our  left,  and  from  the  trees  a  great- voiced 
Alsatian  is  barking  at  us,  being  responded  to 
■  I  by  a  din  of  echoes,  as  though  a  lone  dog  was  <  > 

^  baying  in  an  enipty  cathedral.  He  gives  it 
'  up  and  makes  friends." 

:-  *■  On  Our  right  is  a  farm-house,* With  out- 
V  buildings'  sd  many'  and  large  that  it  is 
'  dwarfed  and  ■wOiild  be  lost  amongst  them 
0!  were- it  not  for  a  big-lettered  pfa’ciird  on  its" 

-  roadside  gable  telling  the  sighted  that  it  is 
also  “  Ihe  Hell-Fire  Club  Tea-rooms.*’ 


j  HoW-' the  haunting  spirits  of 

jthose.phi,,a,kholics  from  above  must  squirm 
’at  this  desecrating  derision  at  the  very  foot 
^  of  their,  once  wineTSoaked  mountain  home  ! 

We  collect  our  ruck-sacks  and  cases  so 
helpfully  carried  by  the  butcher,  and  nego¬ 
tiate  a  six-.stepped  stile  at  the  Southern  end 
of  the  lea-rooms  on  to  a  field  which  is  the 
ground  storey  of  M^xxnt  Pelier,:;  Before 
going  up  we  take  a  rest  and  have  a  real, 
good,  Imngry  eat  and|lrink— whieb'devours 
the  weight-carrying  pjrbblem  of  the  return 
journey. 

We  begin  our  mild  mountaineering  unaided 
by  any  guiding  traclyi  Ihere  ^aie  trees  in 
plenty  for  the  first  few  hundred  feet,  some  of 
them  outstandingly  big  and  towering  enough 
to  beacon  the  sighted  up  but  which  are 
unseen  by  most  of  us„  excepting  the  guides, 
and  by  the  other  few  when  they  are 
immediately  beneath  them.  Great  acre- wide 
mats  of  prickly,  grabbing  gorse,  rich  in  the 
sun-dew  of  beaded,  golden  bloom — but 
prosaically  spoiling  poetry  by  smelling  like 
warm  tweed — make  us  call  a  halt  while  the 
bare-kneed  boys  turn ‘up  the  down-tops  of 
their  stockings  and  bind  the  ends  of  their 
shorts  with  their  own  handkerchiefs  and 
others  borrowed  froni  their  whole-breeched 
companions.  A  photo  is  taken  at  this  stage. 

'  No  doubt,  looked'  at  by  an  unkindly 
critical  observer,  ’  our  mountaineering  is  a 
pitiable  exhibition,  a-s  we  muddle  up  in  tow 
of  one  another  on  the  principle  that  if  you 
continue  to  ascend  a  hill  you  must  eventually 
reach  the  top.  Well,  in  all  kindliness  we 
would  say  “To  Hell-Fire  Club  with  him  and 
his  opinions.  Let  him  Come  up  there  and  be 
happy  with  us.” 

\\e  have  left  the  trees  below  us  and  the 
gorse  has  given  way ‘to  heather  and  grass 
which,  in  places  where  the  slope  is  half- 
perpendicular,  we  grab  with  our  hands  to 
haul  up  on.  Near  the  top,  a  curiously  cairii- 
•shaped  boulder  gives  us  welcome  excuse  to 
stop  and  examine  and  conjecture  about. 
Itds  so  oddly  symmetrical  that  it  suggests 
human  shaping  that  has  been  wrinkled  and 
pitted  by  the  weathering  of  the  ages. 

From  now  on  the  going  is  easier  ;  so  easy, 
that  some  of  the  youngsters  want  to  run  the 
rest  of  the  way,  but, r  are  held  in  leash  for 
their  pwn  safety  and  the  convenience  of  we 
elders  in  not  having  to^  look  for  lost  ones. 

Quite  suddenly  we  come  upon  it.  'I'liere, 
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on  the  grassy  pate  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
middle  of  a  few  lawn-like  acres,  stands  Old 
Damnation — -The  Hell-Fire  Club.  Look  at 
the  grey,  ruined  old  sinner  from  any  point 
you  will,  and  you  find  it  haloed  against  the 
glory  of  this  May-day  sky,  with  nothing 
more  exalted  to  share  its  firmament. 

It  is  a  granite  building  that  evidently 
never  had  pretensions  to  mansion-size  or 
magnificence.  It  must  have  looked  like 
some  massively-built  and  austere  friary  in 
its  day.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  two  storeys 
high  ;  the  lower  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  ground-level  crypt,  while  the  upper  is  of 
ecclesiastical  design  in  its  archings  to  door 
and  windows. 

It  is  believed  to  have  been  built  about  1720 
by  Speaker  Conolly  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  a  “  Folly  ”  builder,  for  he  built  another 
at  his  residence,  Castletown,  Co.  Kildare, 
twenty  miles  distant,  from  which  he  could 
see  his  other  foolishness  at  Mount  Pelier. 

Whether  it  was  originally  intended  as  a 
Bacchanalian  monastery  or  whether  the 
eccentricity  of  its  site  suggested  it,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  is  clear  that  it  did  not 
long  survive  as  a  habitation,  for  we  are 
told  in  Ball’s  history  of  the  district  that 
in  1800  it  was  uninhabited  and  out  of  repair. 
While  used  as  a  merry  hell,  it  is  said  that 
protesting  gales  had  several  times  ripped  off 
the  roof  and,  in  defiance  of  their  righteous 
bluster,  the  old  dare-devils  covered  it  with 
a  massively  vaulted  stone  roof,  most  of 
which  covers  it  to  this  day,  giving  shelter 
to  the  mountain  cattle  and  offering  its  sky¬ 
ward  side  to  have  carved  thereon  the  names 
of  the  venturesome  holiday-makers  from  the 
city  who  hazard  their  limbs  for  the  sake  of 
macabre  immortality.  With  its  yard-thick 
walls,  jagged  arch  doors  and  windows,  it 
now  looks  as  pitiable  and  holy  as  a  ruined 
monastery. 

No  one  has  thought  the  diabolical  old 
place  worth  writing  about,  and,  local  hearsay 
being  accepted  as  correct,  it  isn’t  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  they  all  savour  of  an 
extreme  form  of  patrician  hoggishness  that 
went  long  chalks  beyond  the  “  Three-bottle  ” 
aristocrats  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

This  Hell-Fire  Club  of  ours  is  believed  to 
have  pre-dated  by  a  few  years  one  of  like 
name  at  Medmenham  Abbev,  near  Marlow, 
on  the  Thames.  In  this  instance,  it  was 
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impishly  built  upon  the  foundations  of  an 
orthodox,  pre-Reformation,  Cistercian  mo¬ 
nastery  ;  desecrating  the-  site  and'travestying 
the  hallowed  lives  of  the  former  aesthetic 
recluses,  by  making  it  a  ribald  abode  of 
community  devilment  under  its  libertine 
rule  of  life  of  do  as  you  please. 

A  member  for  a  time  of  this  unholy  band 
was  the  notorious  John  Wilkes,  who,  in  his 
piebald  life,  was  many  things,^  good  and  bad.’ 
He  was  prominent  in  Parliament,  in  prison, 
in  the  Press,  and  in  exile ;  but  through  it  all 
he  remained  the  public  pet  of  London  and 
became  eventually  one  of  the  first  Lord 
Mayors  to  occupy'  the  then  newly  built 
Mansion  House.  • 

We  are  not  asserting  for  a  moment  that 
this  old  wreck  of  a  Hell-Fire  place  in  front 
of  us  was  in  any  way  better .  behaved  in  its 
heyday  than  its  English  namesake.  The 
legends  that  still  surround  it  are  too  nastily 
sensational  to  warrant  any  such,  assumption 
or  to  permit  of  their  recording  in  the  pages 
of  The  New  Beacon, 

.  One  cannot,  however,  help  a  feeling  of- 
admiration  for  the  brave,  stark,  old  ruin 
that  for  more  than  two  centuries,  though 
badly  wounded  in  the  conflict,  has  withstood 
the  blastings  of  the  lightnings  and  the 
scourgings  of  the  gales  up  there  in  its 
desolation. 

Amongst  the  few  clean  memories  of  its 
youth  must  surely  be  the  following  one  of 
“  The  Doughty  Dean,”  when  : — 

”  To  the  hills  of  Tallaght  {Mount  Pelier  is 
the  chief  one),  as  is  related  in  the  newspaper 
of  the  day,  rode  Dean  Swift  with  his  friends 
the  Earl  of  Orrery  and  Dr.  Sheridan,  and 
there  they  found  a  stream  which  flowed  into  a 
subterraneous  cavern  from  which  there  was  no 
exit. 

”  Swift,  with  a  milking-pail,  measured  the 
flow  of  water,  and  made  an  elaborate  mathe¬ 
matical  calculation  which  showed  that  in 
three  years’  time  the  accumulated  waters  must 
burst  the  mountain  under  which  the  stream 
disappeared,  and  that  an  inundation  woidd 
take  place  which  would  endanger  Dublin.” 

The  account  of  this  discovery  makes,  as 
one  of  Swift’s  friends  observes,  ”  A  very  fine 
flgure  in  print,”  but  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says  :  “  It  is  diflicult  to  know  lohat  credence  is 
to  be  given  to  UP 

Meanwhile,  our  invaluable  friend  with  the 
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camera  has  been  snapping  us  while  we 
have  lain  and  stood  about,  with  the  gaunt, 
old  building  as  background.  And  he  and  the 
schoolmaster,  because  of  their  unimpaired 
eyesight,  go  controverting  as  to  whether 
those  blue,  misty  mountains  so  far  away,  are 
the  Mountains  of  Mourne  in  Co.  Down  or  the 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  in  Queen’s  County 
Well,  the  school  is  eleven  miles  away,  four 
of  which  have  to  be  tramped ;  so  we  make 
the  roll-call  to  ascertain  that  our  twenty-, 
seven  who  came  up  the  hill  will  all  together 
go  down  again.  There  is .  some  anxious 
scanning  and  deliberation  by  our  good  guides 
as  to  the  exact  spot  at  which  to  begin  our 
descent — for  all  the  world  circles  the  base  of 
a  hill — and  they  wish  to  bottom  at  that 
point  of  the  compass  which  is  the  nearest 
way  back  to  Rathfarnham,  which,  in  other 
words,  is  the  serpentining  road  by  which  we 
came.  .  .  .  • 

It  is  a  yelling,  slithering,  sliding,  scamper 
down,  wherein  everyone’s  feet  bolt  with 
their  ■  superstructures  in  turn,  and  are  only 
braked  and  hardily  halted  by  setting  the 
superstructures  into  tobogganing  posture 
and  speeding  into  scratchingly  arresting  gorse 
bush  or  up  against  a  stern,  granite  boulder. 

“  Dangerous  !  ”  you  say.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
The  lads  have  been  doing  it  on  and  off  these^ 


past  sixteen  years.  We  must  admit,  though, 
that  it  has  not  the  virtue  of  economy  as  far 
as  clothes  are  concerned.  But  who  ever 
heard  of  a  boy  who  wasn’t  paralysed  who 
could  think  of  sartorial  decencies  under  such 
circumstances ! 

Collecting  our  food  sacks  and  cases  from 
the  kindly  farmer’s  wife  and  patting  good-bye 
to  the  big-barking  Alsatian,  we  commence 
our  walk  home.  After  a  mile  or  two,  and 
though  the  way  now  is  mostly  on  the  down¬ 
grade,  the  smaller  boys  become  less  talkative 
and  begin  to  drag  their  feet.  The  now 
horizontal  sun  rays  are  turned  on  the  left 
side  of  our  faces,  drying  the  perspiration  and 
making  them  smart  with  burning.  Then  we 
come  to  the  tree-roofed  road,  where ,  the 
vespering  crows  are  cawing  their  grey  chant 
high  in  the  clerestoried  branches  to  the 
pianissimo  accompanying  choirs  of  myriads 
of  winging  insect  voices,  and  the  sotto  voce 
fluting  of  a  distant  cuckoo.  It  is  very,  very 
beautiful  and  thought-inspiring  for  we  elders, 
but  very  drowsing  for  the  little  ones.  We 
are  not  sorry  when  we  reach  the  village  and 
get  them  safely  on  the  tram,  where,  tired 
as  they  are,  they — “  Big-Fella-like  ” — insist 
on  going  on  top.  And  so,  sleepily  and 
happily  home,  and  Thank  God  for  a  grand 
da,y. 


A  BLIND  TOURIST  ON  THE  SPANISH 

MAIN 

III-COLOMBIA 

By  J.  E.  SUTCLIFFE  •  ^ 


First  a  word  or  two  about  the 
country  itself.  Colombia  is  an 
independent  republic  comprising 
an  area  larger  than  France  and 
Germany  combined,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  coast  line  extending  for 
hundreds  of  miles  on  both  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  The 
name  perpetuates  the  memory  of  Columbus, 
and,  singularly  enough,  was  not  given  to  the 
whole  continent.  That  honour  was  reserved 
for  Amerigo  Vespucci,  one  of  Columbus’s, 
lieutenants.  Within  the  borders  of  Colombia 
is  to  be  found  extremely  diversified  country- 
vast  forests,  mountain  ranges  reaching  15,000 
feet  or  more,  and  great  areas  of  lo\Y-lying 


fertile  lands.  The  capital,  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  lies  in  a  somewhat  inaccessible  part 
of  the  country,  10,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  is  now  quickly  reached  by  aeroplane  from 
Barranquilla,  though  one  has  to  cross  the 
Andes  at  a  height  of  15,000  feet  during  the 
flight.  A  few  of  our  passengers  with  stout 
hearts,  in  both  senses  of  that  phrase,  took  the 
trip,  but  it  was  not  for  me.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  population  of  the  country  has 
risen  from  four  to  nine  millions,  and  its  vast 
potentialities  for  trade  expansion  are  now 
attracting  a  continuous  stream  of  German 
and  Italian  immigrants. 

We  found  it  more  difficult  to  get  into 
Colombia,  than  into  the  other  countries  we 
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visited,  for  we  were  compelled  to  produce  a 
recent  certificate  of  vaccination,  six  photo¬ 
graphs,  submit  to  a  last  minute  medical 
examination,  and  obtain  a  visa  from  the 
Colombian  consul  in  Cura9ao.  The  ship’s 
doctor  told  us  that  the  Colombian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  much  afraid  of  infectious  eye  diseases, 
hence  the  need  for  further  examination  at  the 
last  moment.  Had  we  stayed  in  Colombia  a 
few  days  longer  our  fingerprints  would  have 
been  taken. 

Throughout  the  27  hours’  sail  from  Curasao 
to  Puerto  Colombia  we  were  harried  by  a 
fierce  Trade  Wind  which  rocked  the  ship — 
now  almost  emptied  of  her  cargo — most  un¬ 
comfortably.  The  port  is  little  more  than  a 
long'  dock-pier  and  bridge,  with  railway  and 
tram  lines  running  the  whole  length.  There 
are  a  few  stalls  near  the  landing  stage  where 
panama  hats  and  small  rubber  goods  of 
native  manufacture  may  be  bought  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  if  one  bargains  with  the  sellers. 
There  are  only  a  few  tumble-down  houses  and 
a  not-very-inviting  hotel  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  we  were  advised  that  Barranquilla , 
a  town  lying  17  miles  away  up  the  river 
Magdalena,  was  the  only  place  where  one 
could  stay  with  any  ; comfort.  The  river 
Magdalena  is  navigable  for  600  miles,  yet  the 
river-boats  cannot  reach  the  sea  because  of 
the  vast  accumulation  of  silt.  The  journey  to 
Barranquilla,  skirting  the  river,  was  through 
uninteresting  flat  lands,  bogs  and  thick 
jungle.  We  passed  a  few  primitive  villages 
of  dirty  huts  roofed  with  rushes.  The  fierce 
wind  (irove  sand  everywhere,  and  the  natives 
looked  dirty  and  unkempt.  Most  of  the 
little  children  were  naked,  and  did  not  seem 
to  mind  the  wind  in  the  least.  Cactus  plants 
abound,  along  with  coconut  palms.  All 
other  vegetation  is  stunted,  though  there  are 
many  bushes  similar  to  the  acacia,  covered 
with  brilliant  pink  almond-like  blossoms. 
Many  vultures  and  cranes  were  noticed  flying 
over  the  river. 

Barranquilla,  which  is  the  important  river- 
port,  possesses  ^  many  > .  fine  -  buildings  <  and  ■ 
shops,  with  motor-buses- reaching  all  districts. 
Owing  to  an  attack  of^  food  poisoning  con¬ 
tracted  on  the  ship,  I  was  advised  to  stay  at 
the  best  hotel,  where  il  was  visited  by  a 
specialist  and  kept  in  bed  for.  a  -few-  days. 
I'he  whole  of  this  district  of  El  Prado  is 
beautifully  laid  out  with  broad  roads,  grass 
verges  and  trees,  and  the  houses  are  large  and 
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picturesque.  The  gardens  are  gay  with 
flowering  shrubs,  while  various  kinds  of  palm 
trees  give  shade.  Lizards  dart  across  the 
paths — :Some  brilliant  green,  others  brown 
with  gay  stripes  and  green  heads.  Hooded 
vultures  or  scavenger  birds,  about  the  size 
of  our  rooks  but  with  long  legs,  abound.  They 
often  perch  on,. the  ropfs.of  outhouse^,  .ready 
to  pick  up  any  garbage  or  dead  animals.  As 
these  birds  are  so  useful,  it  is  forbidden  by  law 
to  shoot  them.  Special  care  is  taken  to  make 
the  district  as  healthy  as  po.ssible,  and  to 
minimise  risk  of  infection.  The  water  is 
heavily  chlorinated,  and  the  roadways  are 
sprayed  each  night  with  an  evil-smelling 
disinfectant.  The  Hotel  del  Prado  is  a  very 
fine  white  building,  wonderfully  adapted  in 
every  way  to  the  needs  of  a  hot  climate,  and 
possessing  a  magnificent  bathing  pool  with 
under-water  electrical  illumination  at  night. 
It  is  managed  by  an  Englishman,  formerly  an 
accountant  in  London. 

It  is  said  that  Colombia  is  the  most  difficult 
country  in  South  America  to  get  into,  or  to 
get  out  of.  Our  visas  had  to  be  stamped 
four  pesos  (about  nine  shillings)  each 
before  we  were  allowed  to  get  through  the 
Customs.  One  of  the  principal  exports  of 
the  country  is  coffee,  grown  on  the  uplands. 
It  is  of  high-grade  quality,  and  is  used  for 
blending.  Wild  cotton  is  very  common  here. 
It  is  a  beautiful  bush,  with  bright  yellow 
flowers,  and  with  seed  pods  commonly  seen 
open,  revealing  the  fluffy  white  contents. 

Returning  to  Puerto  Colombia  with  its 
confusion  and  noise,  we  again  boarded  our 
ship.  Near  our  moorings  the  two  masts  of  a 
sunken  ship  were  clearly  visible.  This  was  a 
Hamburg- America  liner  sunk  by  the  Germans 
during  the  Great  War,  to  escape  capture  by 
the  British. 

Our  engineer,  who  had  a  keen  scientific 
interest  in  fish,  possessed  an  aquarium  on 
board  and  was  constantly  adding  to  his  col¬ 
lection.  He  was  also  a  skilled  photographer 
and  recorder,  and  had  some  fine  specimens  of 
under- water  photographs.  On.  one  occasion 
at  this  port  he  angled  with  a  strong  line  from 
the  ship’s  gangway,  and  hooked  a  pilot  fish 
about  two  feet  long.  This  is  a  curious  fish, 
being,  in  a  limited  sense,  parasitic  on  the 
shark,  to  which  it  attaches  itself  by  means  of 
a  sucker  resembling  an  indiarubber  pad,  pn 
the  upper  part  of  its  body  near  its  head. 
Thus  it  can  secure  some  of  the  food  dropped 
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by  the  shark,  while  at  the  same  time  reaping 
the ’advantage  of  locomotion  without  effort. 
At  times  the  pilot  fish  swims  freely,  which 
accounts  for  its  capture  by  our  engineer. 
How  the  association  of  the  harmless  pilot 
fish  with  the  predatory  shark  first  took  place 
is  one  of  the  manifold  mysteries  of  Nature  ! 

Another  of  the  ship’s  staff,  the  ober- 
steward,  had  a  large  collection  of  brightly- 
coloured  tropical  birds  in  his  cabin.  His  in¬ 
terest  was  commercial  rather  than  scientific, 
for  he  sold  his  collection  to  dealers  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  end  of  each  trip. 

Assisted  by  a  strong  following  wind,  the 
journey  to  Carthagena  took  only  seven  hours. 
This  is  the  oldest  city  in  South  America, 
dating  back  to  the  i6th  century  and  being  one 
of  the  three  centres  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  entrance  to  Carthagena  is  very  pic¬ 
turesque.  Formerly  there  were  two  Bocas, 
or  channels,  the  larger  of  which  was  sealed 
up  in  the  i8th  century  by  the  sinking  of  old 
ships,  so  as  to  hamper  further  raids  by  the 
English.  It  is  now  completely  .silted  up  with 
sand,  and  is  unnavigable.  The  narrower 
entrance  —  Boca  Chica  —  passes  between 
islands  and  forts,  distant  only  a  pistol  shot 
from  each  other,  and  leads  the  .ship  into  a 
large  lagoon-like  harbour.  On  the  right,  the 
hill  of  La  Popa,  so  called  because  of  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  poop  of  a  ship,  dominates 
the  view.  To  the  left  is  a  long,  narrow  .strip 
of  sand,  with  a  line  of  coconut  palms.  This 
is  the  famous  “  spit  ”  along  which  Drake  led 
his  men  by  night  to  capture  the  city,  and  is 
.still  called  Drake’s  Spit.  Quaint  gateways  of 
red  and  grey  stone  lead  into  the  city,  and 
the  shopping  streets  are  narrow,  but 
clean. 

The  residential  quarter  is  beautifully  laid 
out,  and  contains  many  large  houses  and 
squares.  Round  one  of  the  squares  are  a 
large  number  of  busts  of  the  martyrs  of  the 
Revolution  who  died  “  for  the  good  of  their 
country.”  Many  pedestals  have  been  con¬ 
veniently  reserved  for  future  martyrs  ! 

The  city  walls  are  very  wide,  and  in  a  fine’ 
state  of  preservation.  So  wide  are  these  walls 
that  two  motor-cars  can  drive  abreast  on 
them.  The  co.st  of  constructing  these  and 
the'  fortifications  was  so  great  that  King 
Phillip  said  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
them  from  his  palace  in  Madrid  !  In  some 
cases  the  walls  of  the  fortifications  are  15  to 
18  feet  thick,  and  the  summits  arc  ap¬ 


proached  by  tunnels.'  Everywhere  our  car 
was  pursued  by  touts,  and  even  women  and 
children  joined  in  asking  for  money.  A 
favourite  cry  was  “  Five  cents  for  the  baby  ” 
— which  was  carried  naked  astride  the 
mother’s  hips.  In  the  harbour  children 
dived  from  tiny  boats  for  money,  and  even 
swarmed  up  ropes  to  The  upper  decks  of  the 
ship  to  continue  their  begging.  Indians  in 
dug-out  canoes,  propelled  by  paddles  with 
flat,  disc-like  blades,  offered  baskets,  hats, 
pottery,  etc.,  of  native  manufacture.  The 
most  noted  church  is  that  of  St.  Pedro  Claver, 
erected  by  the  Jesuits  in  1603.  The  old 
monastery  still  exists.  Under  the  altar  of 
the  church  is  a  gilt  and  glass  reliquary  con¬ 
taining  the  remains  of  the  Saint,  who  died  in 
1654.  Only  the  skull  is  visible,  illuminated 
by  an  electric  light  inside  the  coffin.  St. 
Pedro  Claver’s  beneficent  work  for  the  slaves 
is  in  .sharp  contrast  to  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
the  Inquisitors  close  by.  The  gruesome 
relics  of  the  Inquisition  Chamber  which  we 
visited  were  not  convincing,  and  one  doubted 
their  authenticity.  Fine  views  of  the  bay, 
islands  and  surrounding  country  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Fort  and  from  the  Monastery 
on  the  summit  of  La  Popa. 

We  reached  Riohacha,  our  next  port  of 
call,  in  20  hours,  after  a  night  of  terrific 
storm.  On  our  way  we  got  an  unusually  fine 
view  of  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  17,000  feet. 
At  the  sea-level  was  a 'low  ridge  of  hills,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  huge  bank  of  cloud,  and  high 
above  the  white  peaks  seemed  to  be  floating 
in  air.  This  is  a  sight  not  usually  seen,  as  the 
peaks  are  70  miles  away  ;  but  visibility  was' 
very  good. 

Riohacha  is  a  primitive  port,  with  a  diffi¬ 
cult  approach  owing  to  shallow  water.  We 
anchored  three  miles  off  shore,  and  even  this 
spot  had  to  be  reached  by  constant  use  of  the 
“  lead.”  Bags  of  cement  and  drums  of  oil 
were  discharged  into  native  dug-out  canoes, 
some  of  which  had  to  be  constantly  baled  to 
keep  themTree  of  water.  -Vast  quantities  of 
Divi^divi  in  sacks  were  taken  on-board.  This 
plant  is  very  commonly  cultivated  on  this 
coast,  where  it  also  occurs  in  a  wild  state. 
Its  tightly-curled  seed  pods  yield  a  valuable 
dye,  and  are  used  largely  in  Europe  for  tan¬ 
ning.  It'  seems  to  be^  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  commodity  exported  trom  Riohacha  and 
the  numerous  similar  settlements  whicli  we 
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visited  on  this  coast.  Hordes  of  smallj  flying 
beetles,  which  feed  on  the  plant,  came  on 
board  with  the  cargo,  and  were  a  great 
nuisance,  despite  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
bite.  Later,  whenever  the  hatches  were 
opened,  further  hordes  emerged.  As  we  got 
to  sea,  however,  they  quickly  disappeared. 
A  few  of  the  passengers  went  on  shore,  but  as 
the  sea  was  rough  and  the  landing  had  to  be 
effected  by  being  carried  through  the  surf  in 
the  arms  of  natives,  we  were  not  tempted  to 
join  them.  Only  ten  Europeans,  of  whom 
three  are  Germans,  live  in  Riohacha.  They 
have  a  very  thin  time  of  it,  as  only  two  ships 
call  each  month  during  the  five  months  of  the 
Divi-divi  season,  and  only  one  ship  every  six 
weeks  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  are 
no  means  of  entertainment,  and  very  little 
sport,  apart  from  horse-riding.  The  natives,  - 
who  are  a  mixture  of  Negro,-  Indian  and 
Spanish  blood,  live  chiefly  on  goat  flesh, 
mutton  and  imported  rice.  Strangely  enough, 
they  have  few  vegetables,  and  little  fruit 
other  than  bananas.  In  spite  of  this  the' 
natives  are  sturdily  built,  and  can  easily  carry 
on  their  heads  a  bag  of  Divi-divi  weighing 
130  lbs.  One  man  was  even  seen  carrying  two 
of  these.  ■  ' 

Along  this  coast  we  also  visited  Manapre, 
Santa  Rosa,  La  Pajaro  and  Santa  Marta,  the 
first  three  being  settlements  similar  to  Rio¬ 
hacha  and  not  calling  for  special  mention. 

The  approach  to  Santa  Marta  is  magnifi¬ 
cent.  The  harbour  is  guarded  by  rugged 
rocks,  on  the  largest  of  which  is  a  lighthouse. 
The  bay  is  semi-circular,  with  beaches  of 
white  sand,  and  a  small  wharf  which  can  only 
accommodate  two  ships  at  a -time.  Behind 
the  narrow  strip  of  town,  peak  after  peak 
rises  to  the  sky-line,  their  slopes  covered  with 
cactus  and  many  other  shrubs.  Seven  miles 
behind  the  town  is  the  “  hacienda  ”  where 
Simon  Bolivar  died  at  the  age  of  46. 

We  moored  alongside  an  American  vessel, 
which  was  loading  bananas  by  means  of  an 
endless  chain  of  buckets.  Bananas  are  so 
plentiful  here  that  they  were  offered  at  a 
shilling  per  hundred,  while  the  wharf  was 
strewn  with  thousands  of  discarded  fruit, 
which  had  fallen  from  the  bunches  during  ' 
loading.  In  the  old  town  there  is  a  beautiful 
cathedral,  a  busy  market,  and  many  fine 
houses  with  stucco  fronts,  pillars,  galleries, 
and  beautiful  gardens.  The  whole  was 
bathed  in  intense  sunlight  and  heat. 
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Manaure  was  approached,  with  extreme 
caution,  as  there  is  no  chart  of  this  section  of 
the  coast,  and  the  Captain  had  not  previously 
•  visited  it.  In  spite  of  the  constant  use  of  the 
“  lead,"  we  ran  aground  on  a  sandbank,  three 
miles  off  shore.  There  is  a  variation  of  only 
about  two  feet  between  high  and  low  tide,  so 
there  was  little  chance  of  our  getting  off 
again  without  special  effort.  Every  few. 
hours  the  .ship’s  engines  were  set  going  at. 
racing  speed,  shaking  the  ship  violently  from 
stem  to  stern,  but  without  avail.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Chief  Officer  looked  extremely 
worried,  and  worked  unremittingly  without 
rest.  At  last  a  large  fishing  smack,  the 
Gloria  Juanita,  was  signalled,  and  the  waiting; 
fleet  of  dug-out  canoes  were  compelled  ,  to - 
take  back  to  shore  their  cargoes  of  Divi-divi 
and  return  empty.  Into  these  and  the  fish¬ 
ing  smack  hundreds  of  our  heavy  oil  drums 
were  loaded  to  lighten  the  ship.  Three 
anchors  were  lowered  at  various  points,  so 
that  the  winches  could  assist  the  racing  en¬ 
gines  in.  dragging  the  .ship  off  the  sandbank. 
This  plan  eventually  succeeded  after  42 
hours'  effort — much  to  everyone’s  relief. 
The  Gloria  Juanita,. hdiving  restored  the  oil 
drums  to  the  ship,  departed  with  creaking 
stays.  ’ 

At  Santa  Rosa  there  is  no  village— merely 
a  large  store  where  the  peons  barter  their 
Divi-divi  for  food.  The  natives- here  have 
not  intermarried  with  other  races,  and  are 
.said  to  be  in  many  respects  in  the  condition 
in  which  Columbus  found  them.  In  the 
intervals  of  loading,  one  of  the  peons  per¬ 
formed  a  native  dance  on  the  floor  of  the 
hold,  while  his  companions  stood  around, 
clapping  their  hands,  and  making  weird 
noises.  The  men’s  only  clothing  was  a  strip 
of  cloth,  but  the  women,  in  contrast,  were , 
attired  in  loose,  voluminous  cotton  gowns, 
reaching  from  throat  to  ankle,  and  wore  a 
folded  scarf  on  the  head.> 

In  our  journeyings  to  and  fro  we  had  many 
opportunities  of  noting  and  admiring  the 
rocky  grandeur  of  the  Colombian  coast, 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  Range  after  range 
of  barren.peaks  came  into  view,  with  mo  sign 
of  habitation.  The  morning  light  turned  the 
grey  rocks  to  purple,  and  one  could  almost 
have  believed  there.,  was  a  covering  of, 
heather.- .  < 

{To  be  concluded.)  ' 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 


of: —  ,  .  _  ...  v- 

Miss  Isobel  Violet  Burges,  of  Newton, 
Chester,  after  a  short  illness.  A  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  E.  Burges,  a  well-known 
Hople  physician,  she  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  blind  people,  and  acted  for 
many  ^  years  as  Secretary  of  the  North- 
Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
a  position  which  she  held  until  her  death. 
During  the  Great  War  Miss  Burges  served 
with  the  Chester  12th  Detachment  of  the 
V.A.D.,  and  afterwards,  until  her  health 
broke  down  in  1927,  she  held  a  responsible 
position  in  the  Chester  branch  of  Lloyds 
Bank.  Miss  Burges  was  well-known  in 
Hoole  and  Chester,  and  gained  a  host  of 
friends  by  her  generosity  and  kindly  disposi¬ 
tion.  The  value  of  her  work  for  the  blind 
was  shown  by  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  North-Western  Counties 
Association,  reported  in  The  New  Beacon, 
June  15th,  to  record  the  Association's 
appreciation,  of  the  way  in  which  she  had 
discharged  her  duties.  Her  interest  in  the 
blind  was  always  shared  by  her  sister.  Miss 
L.  O.  Burges,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Chester 
and  District  Blind  Welfare  Society. 

'George  Houston,  of  Ayr,  aged  24.  Blind 
from  birth,  Mr.  Houston  was  a  promising 
young  musician  and  seemed  to  have  a 
brilliant  future  assured.  His  favourite  in¬ 
struments  were  the  piano  and  the  piano 
accordion,  and  with  his  own  dance  band  he 
supplied  the  music  for  many  functions  in 
Ayr.  Despite  his  blindness,  he  was  a  keen 
lover  of  football  and  the  cinema. 

Brother  Aloysious,  O.D.C.,  in  his  75th 
year,  fifty-four  of  which  he  gave  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
at  St.  Joseph’s  Asylum  and  School  for  the 
Blind,  Drumcondra,  Dublin,  of  which  he  was 
three  times  Prior.  The  fine  range  of  work¬ 
shops  he  built  at  the  institution  will  long 
remain  as  a  htting  cenotaph  to  his  heroically 
purposeful  life,  of  loving  labour.,  Requiescat/ 
in  pace. 

Charles  Henry  Jones,  of  Nottingham, 
aged'' 75.  He  was  Governing  Director  of 
Jones  and  Co,,  button  and  trimming  mer- 
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chants,  .a  firm ‘which  he  founded  in  1909, 
while  |i)artially  blind.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  cead  a  newspaper  for  40  years,  but  was  a 
very  proficient  Braille  reader. 

Sir  London  Ronald,  F.R.A.M.,  F.G.S.M., 
F.R,C.M.,  the  distinguished  composer  and 
conductor,  and.  a  former  principal  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Mu.sic,  at  his  London 
home,  aged  65.  Sir  La n don  always  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  closing  .sen¬ 
tence  which  he  penned  at  the  end  ot  the 
Foreword  of  the  Institute’s  official  treatise 
on  Revised  Braille  Music  expresses  his  deep 
feeling  of  sympathy  towards  his  handicapped 
fellow  musicians.  “  It  would  seem  that  for 
the  first  time  in  history  all  barriers  have  been 
swept  from  the  path  of  blind  musicians,  who 
are  thus  rendered  free  to  enter  unimpeded 
into  that  Promised  Land  of  Music  in  which  it 
is  universally  acknowledged  that  they  have 
their  own  special  heritage.”  At  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Service  on  September  ist  the  National 
Institute  was  officially  represented. 

Mrs.  Jane  Gibson,  formerly  Home  Teacher 
of  the  Blind  under  the  Ashton-under-Lyne 
and  District  Society  for  the  Blind.  She 
retired  four  years  ago  from  this  position  but 
continued  to  take  an  interest  in  the  blind 
and  their  welfare.  She  was  very  popular, 
particularly  with  the  aged  blind,  who 
gathered  round  her  at  their  social  functions 
which  she  attended  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death. 

Miss  Maud  Stacy,  of  Buckhurst  Hill. 
Although  blind  from  infancy.  Miss  Stacy  did 
a  great  work  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  good¬ 
will  among  the  nations.  She  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  Esperantist,  and  had  preached  at  the 
Esperanto  service  held  every  month  at  St. 
Ethelburga’s,  Bishopsgate  Street.  It  was  a 
grief  to  her  that  illness  prevented  her  from 
taking  part  in  the  recent  Esperanto  Congress 
in  London,  but  members  in  national  dress 
visited  her  at  her  home  at  Buckhurst  Hill. 
She  had  spoken  in  many  churches  and  halls 
in  connection  with  the  League  of  Nations 
and  Liberalism.  Her  descriptions  of  her 
visit  to  Geneva  were  especially  vivid.  She 
was  an  ardent  worker  for  the  Proportional 
Representation  movement ;  and  she  was  at 
one  time  on  the  Technical  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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Further  to  the  lists  given  in  The  New 
Beacon,  15th  March  and  15th  July,  of 
members  appointed  to  the  new  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  following  have  been  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Council  : — 

Group  A  (Regional  Bodies). 

Representative  of  the  Western  Counties 
Area  : 

Major  S.  C.  Welchman,  O.B.E. 

Group  C  (Agencies  for  the  Blind  and 
National  Bodies). 

Representative  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  : 
Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Representatives  of  Managers  of  W orkshops 
for  the  Blind  : 

Mr.  H.  S.  Edkins,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  London. 

*  *  ❖ 

The  following  Honorary  Officers  have  been 
appointed  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
ensuing  year  : — 

Chairman  :  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
V.C.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E. 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes-Buller, 
C.I.E.,  C.B.E. 

Hon.  Sfth-Treasurer  :  Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin, 

C.I.E. 

Hon.  Chief  Chaplain :  The  Rev.  Canon 
C.  E.  Bolam,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Hon.  Adviser  on  Propaganda  :  The  Rt.  Hon. 

C.  A.  McCurdy,  P.C.,  K.C. 

Hon.  Estates  Adviser :  Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes- 
Buller,  C.I.E.,  C.B.E. 

Hon.  Adviser  on  Research  :  Dr.  E.  A.  Whit¬ 
field,  B.Sc. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Moon  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  — 

Representatives  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  : 

Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E.  (Chairman,  Executive 
Council). 

Lt.-Col.  E.  T.  Wright,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.(Chair- 
man,  Braille  Publications  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors). 
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Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  B.C.L.,  M.A.  (Chairman, 
Education  and  Research  Committee). 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  (Secretary-General).  ' 
Reprhentatives  of  the  United  States  ’and 
C anada  . 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  (President,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  New  York).* 

Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes  (President  and  Manager, 
The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind,  New  York). 

Miss  L.  A.  Goldth WAITE  (Librarian  for  the 
Blind,  New'  York  Public  Libraiy). 

Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin  (Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York). 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.  (Managing 
Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind). 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Waudby,  the  blind 
Rector  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Cranstonhill,  Glasgow,  has  accepted  the  p>ost 
of  Vicar  of  Sleaford,  Lines. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Nugee,  Vicar  of  Little 
Houghton  with  Brafield-on-the-Green,  North¬ 
ampton,  has  been  appointed  Rector  of 
Eckington  and  Renishaw,  Yorkshire,  follow¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  Canon  W.  R.  Hewson, 
which  takes  effect  this  month.  Although  he 
can  see  well  enough  to  get  about,  Mr.  Nugee 
has  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  through  war 
wounds,  while  the  other  eye  is  damaged, 
and  he  uses  Braille  for  services.  He  was 
trained  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  and,  from  1920 
to  1921,  at  the  Lincoln  Theological  College. 
He  has  been  Assistant  Curate  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  Winchester,  and  at  Bramley,  Surrey. 

^  r}C 

Mr.  Herbert  Quin,  a  Belfast  chartered 
accountant,  who  has  been  blind  for  many 
years,  is  to  marry  the  secretary  who  has  been 
ins  “  eyes,”  reading  for  him  the  documents 
and  figures  relating  to  his  work — Miss  Irene 
Olive  Smith.  Mr.  Quin  is  the  Chairman  of 
Belfast  Society  of  Chartered  Accountants 
and  an  authority  on  company  law. 

^  ^  ^  I .  .  - 

The  Rev.  Clarence  B.  Post,  a  noted 
American  blind  preacher,  occupied  the  pulpit 
of  the  Muswell  Hill  Presbyterian  Church  one 
Sunday  last  month.  He  became  Pa.stor  of 
Kirkland  Presbyterian  Church,  Clinton,  New 
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York^  in  1910,  and  has  served  this  church 
ever  since.  He  has  travelled  e:^tensively, 
and  has  made  two  trips  all  alone  to  California 
and  one  to  Hawaii. 

*  *  * 

The  votes  and  interest  of  Governors  and 
subscribers  of  the  Royal  United  Kingdom 
Beneficent  Association  are  being  solicited  on 
behalf  of  Miss  Barbara  Ross  McIntosh, 
who  is  well  known  to  readers  of  The  New 
Beacon  as  the  author  of  many  charming 
articles  and  to  musicians  as  the  writer  of 
several  prize-winning  carols.  Her  father  was 
a  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  and 
was  one  of  its  most  eloquent  preachers,  whose 
services  were  greatly  handicapped  through 
blindness.  Her  mother  died  three  years  ago, 
worn  out  through  devotion  to  her  husband 
and  daughter.  Miss  McIntosh  is  totally  blind 
and  is  unable  to  walk,  as  her  lower  limbs  are 
paralysed.  She  has  a  small  income  from  her 
father’s  savings,  and  a  small  fund  collected 
by  Scots  friends,  which  is  being  used  to  meet 
her  immediate  expenses.  Votes,  or  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  buy  votes  (5s.  gets  one  vote), 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  Mrs.  Dunn, 
Hon.  Sec.,  7,  Ainslie  Place,  Edinburgh. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Elizabeth  Munro-Ritchie,  for¬ 
merly  Secretary  of  the  Brighton  Society  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  has  received  a 
cheque  for  ;^I70  as  a  tangible  public  tribute 
to  her  work,  together  with  an  expression  of 
appreciation  of  her  devoted  and  unselfish 
services  to  the  Brighton  blind. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Brilliant  Organ  Recital. — Last  month. 
Dr.  A.  L.  Marsh,  F.R.C.O.,  the  blind  organist, 
played  to  an  audience  which,  despite  the 
brilliance  of  the  sunshine  and  the  multiplicity 
of  outdoor  attractions,  filled  the  balcony  of  the 
Brighton  Dome "  almost  to'  the  limits  of  its  ’ 
capacity.  The  programme  was  well  balanced 
and  embraced  classical  and  popular  numbers  and 
included  something  for  the  satisfaction  of  every 
taste.  Dr.  Marsh  is  organist  at  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  New  Road.  Blind  since  childhood,  he 
now  teaches  at  the  School  for  Blind  Boys '  in 
Eastern  Road,  Brighton,  where  he  himself  was 
educated.  He  has  given  recitals  in  most'  Of  the 


big  provincial  centres  and  a- number  in  Brighton 
and  has  broadcast  three  times. 

Mr.  Fred  Emery.— In  our  .June  issue  we  stated 
that  Mr.  Fred  Emery  had  passed  his  Mus.Bac. 
degree,  but  we  regret  that  this  is  not  yet  an 
established  fact.  We  offer  to  him  our  sincere 
apology,  and  at  the  same  time  warmly 
congratulate  him  on  his  official  appointment  as 
writer  of“  Masque  ’’  music  for  B.B.C.  television 
programmes. 

British  Blind  Golfer  in  America. — The  British 
blind  golfer,  Dr.  W.  H.  J.'Oxenhani,  of  Hove, 
Sussex,  was  beaten  6  and  5  by  Clinton  Russell, 
of  Duluth,  in  an  18-holes  match  at  Minnesota, 
U.S.A.,  last  month  for  the  blind  golfers’  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  world.  Dr.  Oxenham  was 
troubled  throughout  the  match  by  the  rolling 
greens.  Ten  thousand  spectators  watched  the 
play,  and  the  match  was  broadcast.  After  the 
match  he  was  presented  with  a  silver  model  of  a 
golfer,  which  was  handed  to  him  by  “  Miss 
Minnesota.”  Dr.  Oxenham  gave  an  exhibition 
of  golf  by  floodlight  at  Cleveland,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  freedom  of  the  city  ;  this  was  also 
broadcast,  with  a  microphone  over  a  short, 
difficult  hole  to  register  the  ‘‘  plop  ”  of  the  ball 
falling  in. 

Blind  Boy  Organist’s  Brilliant  Debut.— Dennis 
Hunt,  the  Rodbourne  blind  schoolboy  who,  at 
the  age  of  14,  is  regarded 'as  a  prodigy  at  the 
organ  and  piano,  has  just  given  two  most 
successful  recitals  to  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences  at  the  Regent  Cinema,  Swindon,  and 
the  Gaumont  Palace,  Cheltenham.  He  had 
never  before  played  on  such  a  large  instrument 
as  the  great  three-manual  organ  at  the  Gaumont, 
but  in  spite  of  having  been  unwell  all  day,  he 
exploited  the  full  range  of  the  organ  in  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  classical  and  pppular  pieces  to  the 
admiration  of  the  audience.  “  It  had  been  a 
perfect  example  of  pluck  and  fortitude  and  a 
captivating  recital,”  says  the  Gloucestershire 
Echo,  “  and  much  should  be  heard  of  Dennis  in 
the  future  as  a  versatile  musician,  a  brilliant 
pianist  and  a  fine  organist.” 

Outstanding  Blind  Mimic. — According  to  the 
Glasgow  Evening  News,  Tom  O’Halloran,  the 
blind  mimic,  was  the  outstanding  performer  at 
the  Metropole,  Glasgow,  during  the  second  week 
of  August.  He  mimics  with  remarkable  fidelity 
the  singing  of  birds,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  etc. 

A  Versatile  Vocalist. — George  Taylor,  of 
Cannock,  the  blind  nineteen-year-old  vocalist, 
appeared  for  a  week  last  month  with  Teddy 
Joyce’s  Orchestra  at  the  Trocadero  Cinema, 
Elephant'  and  Castle.  He  can  play  drums, 
piano  and  accordion,  as  well  as  sing,  and  is  a 
qualified  piano  tuner  and  repairer.  He  was 
trained  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 
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REPORTS 

Home. 

Lindsey  Blind  Society,  1937-8. 

The  Annual  Report  brings  news  of  steps 
taken  by  the  Lincoln  County  Council  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  Under  one  new 
scheme  all  examinations  of  eyes — at  School 
Clinics,  in  connection  with  medical  relief,  or 
the  certification  of  blindness  or  its  preven¬ 
tion — are  to  be  carried  out  by  ophthalmic 
surgeons,  and  under  the  other,  all  medical 
men  in  the  County  have  been  invited  to 
notify  the  Council  of  any  disease  or  injury 
likely  to  cause  blindness,  so  that  suitable 
treatment  can  be  arranged.  The  report  also 
has  good  news  of  the  Society’s  trading 
activities.  There  was  a  total  turnover  of 
£1,115  ill  £540  in  the  brush  work¬ 

shop,  and  there  were  also  increases  in  the 
basket  and  knitting  sections. 

East  London  Home  and  School  for  Blind 
Children,  1937-8. 

This  little  Annual  Report  is  illustrated 
with  some  pleasant  photographs  of  different 
aspects  of  school  life.  For  instance,  the  boys 
are  seen  taking  a  plunge  at  the  swimming 
bath,  and  the  girls  seen  busily  engaged 
among  the  flower-beds  in  the  garden.  The 
report  is  a  simple  record  of  activities  during 
the  year,  including  Coronation  festivities,  a 
visit  down  the  Thames  to  Southend,  with 
damp  weather  but  not  dampened  spirits, 
excursions  to  the  Zoo  and  a  pantomime,  and 
other  outings.  Blind  children  are,  according 
to  the  report,  better  cared  for  from  infancy 
upwards  than  they  used  to  be,  but,  it  points 
out,  “  blindness,  unassociated  with  other 
bodily  or  mental  defect,  is  decreasing  through¬ 
out  the  country,  so  that  the  children  entering 
School  demand  more  care  in  teaching  and 
nursing  than  ever.” 

National  Library  for  the  Blind,  1937-8. 

The  Executive  Committee,  having  reason 
to  feel  that  the  work  of  the  National  Library 
is  all  too  little  known,  take  the  opportunity 
in  the  55th  Annual  Report  of  giving  an 
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account,  well  peppered  with  statistics,  of 
what  the  Library  is,  and  what  it  does.  It 
supplies  12,325  readers  with  books,  amongst 
them  265  overseas  members,  1,333  readers 
of  Moon  type  only,  and  304  deaf-blind.  The 
number  of  volumes  now  in  the  Library 
amounts  to  202,970.  13,109  new  volumes 

have  been  added  during  the  year,  including 
2,061  produced  by  voluntary  writers, 
3,376  produced  by  blind  copyists,  524  gifts, 
and  6%  music  additions.  A  new  edition  of 
the  catalogue  has  been  completed,  with  a 
Moon  catalogue  of  Moon  books,  and  a  new 
and  up-to-date  Braille  edition.  The  report 
does  not  minimise  the  difiiculties  of  the  year, 
but  at  the  same  time  notes  some  hopeful 
signs.  The  revised  Scheme  of  Contributions 
by  Local  Authorities  has  in  most  instances 
allocated  grants  on  a  minimum  basis  of  £i  per 
reader.  One  day  last  December  a  record 
number  of  nearly  a  thousand  and  a  half 
volumes  were  despatched  from  Westminster. 
And  in  spite  of  the  unassuming  account  in 
the  report,  nobody  present  at  the  Central 
Hall  on  May  28th  can  doubt  the  great  joy 
and  delight  that  the  Library  must  give  to  its 
twelve  thousand  blind  members. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern 

Branch,  1937-8. 

The  20th  Annual  Report,  giving  a  new 
record  of  a  total  circulation  of  122,441  books 
during  the  year,  testifies  both  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  readers  in  the  Northern 
Counties  of  England,  and,  too,  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Staff.  We  are  told 
there  is  a  very  happy  atmosphere  about 
the  Library ;  and  this  must  make  all 
the  difference  to  a  Library  service,  for  there 
is  nothing  more  discouraging  than  the 
unapproachable  library  assistant  with  a 
snappy  temper.  But  such  a  scheme  as  the 
readers’  book  lists,  drawn  up  by  voluntary 
workers  to  follow  individual  interests,  is  a 
most  valuable  one,  and  is  characteristic  of  the 
sort  of  friendly  service  with  a  personal  touch 
that  the  Northern  branch  apparently  tries 
to  give. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1937-8. 

The  32nd  Annual  Report,  as  in  previous 
years,  surveys  a  wide  range  of  activity. 
The  report  of  the  North  Regional  Committee 
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on  the  Deaf-Blind,  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  section,  announces  the  completion  of 
Miss  Allison’s  investigation,  which  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  Committee’s  direction  ; 
25  applications  for  the  provision  of  hearing 
aids  have  been  successful  during  the  year, 
involving  a  cost  of  ^^78.  5s.  5d.  ;  a  series  of 
socials  has  been  arranged  in  Manchester  ; 
and  the  holiday  home  at  Hoylake  has 
continued  to  cater  successfully  for  a  keenly 
felt  need.  The  Medical  Committee  has  been 
discussing  with  the  National  Safety  First 
Association  methods  of  carrying  on  pro¬ 
paganda  in  the  matter  of  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  industry,  and  a  series  of  the  latter’s 
posters,  of  telling  design,  are  obtainable 
from  the  Northern  Counties  Association. 
One  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  work  is  the  encouragement  given  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  different  aspects 
of  work  for  the  blind  to  meet  together  and 
exchange  information  and  opinions.  There 
are  the  four  meetings  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  home  teachers’  conferences,  the 
conference  of  workshop  managers  and  the 
conference  of  craft  instructors.  The  training 
and  refresher  courses  for  home  teachers  also 
afford  this  kind  of  opportunity,  and  now 
there  is  an  experimental  course  for  knitting 
instructresses. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

A  Year  Book  of  Information. 

There  are  very  many  things  about  which 
the  ordinary  private  individual  can  be  and  is 
rather  more  ignorant  than  he  would  care  to 
admit.  And  it  is  on  matters  such  as  insur¬ 
ance,  pensions,  the  means  test,  the  poor  law 
and  so  on,  that  he  is  liable  to  talk  much' and 
know  little.  The  really  useful  social  worker 
must  therefore  carry  about  with  him  in  his 
mmd’s  eye  a  picture  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
social  welfare  for  daily  use.  And  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  worker  for  the  blind. 
For  the  blind  person  may  be  also  deaf,  or 
sick,  or  mentally  abnormal,  or  he  may  be 
afflicted  with  neighbourly  nuisances  or  a 
rising  rent.  His  blindness  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  him  to  find  out  where  to  go  for 
assistance  or  remedy,  and  naturally  he  will 
turn  with  every  conhdence  to  his  friend,  the 


worker  for  the  blind,  as  the  well-informed 
person  who  has  advice  and  statistics  ready  at 
his  finger-tips,  and  who  can  warn  him  if 
others  are  taking  unfair  advantage  of  his 
handicap.  Year  by  year  the  social  services 
are  developing,  and  the  worker  for  the  blind 
would  do  well  to  brush  up  his  information 
constantly.  For  this  he  needs  a  handbook 
of  good  standing  that  is  at  once  both  reliable 
and  readable.  Such  a  book  is  “  How  to 
Help  Cases  of  Distress  ”  (Charity  Organisa¬ 
tion  Society,  2s.  6d.),  the  36th  edition  of 
which  has  recently  appeared.  It  originally 
formed  an  introduction  to  the  invaluable 
“  Annual  Charities  Register  and  Digest.” 
Better  known  as  ”  The  Prevention  and 
Relief  of  Distress,”  it  has  now  reverted  to  the 
old  title  which  it  bore  previous  to  1916.  As 
its  present  name  suggests,  it  is  not  a  learned 
treatise,  but  a  handy  little  book  for  the  social 
worker  whose  interest  lies  in  each  individual 
case  and  the  problems  that  it  presents, 
rather  than  in  the  more  abstract,  impersonal 
question  of  “  the  prevention  and  relief  of 
distress.”  The  introductory  and  concluding 
paragraphs  of  the  book  have  an  interesting 
bearing  on  the  function  of  the  voluntary 
social  services  in  relation  to  the  public 
services.  The  public  social  services  leave  a 
great  deal  of  scope  for  the  more  personal 
side  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
voluntary  services,  but  the  latter,  if  they  are 
really  out  to  alleviate  suffering,  should  co¬ 
operate  in  the  smooth  running  of  the  public 
social  services  by  disseminating  up-to-date 
information,  and  on  many  occasions  can 
be  of  greatest  service  by  putting  people 
promptly  in  touch  with  the  right  authority. 

Sight»saving  Classes  in  America. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Inc.,  has  issued  publications  from 
time  to  time  dealing  with  different  aspects 
of  sight-saving  classes.  They  are  a  useful 
source  of  information — Publication  4,  for 
instance,  covering  the  whole  ground  for  the 
enquiring  layman  by  way  of  brief  question 
and  answer.  Publication  D86  (10  cents)  and 
Publication  30  (35  cents,  revised  in  1937) 
giving  valuable  suggestions  with  regard  to 
classroom  design  and  equipment,  and  Publi¬ 
cation  269  concerned  with  a  variety  of  new 
trends  in  sight-saving  activities.  One  feels 
that  the  thorny  problems  confronting  the 
teacher  of  partially-sighted  children  may 
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long  remain,  thorny,  if  his  pioneering  efforts 
are  carried  out  in  bleak  isofetion. '.'But 
stimulating  publications  such  as  these  man 
throw  light  on  his  difficulties  as  well  as  put 
others  less  intimately  and  directly  concerned 
in  the  way  of,uriderstanding  and' co-operating 
in  his  work.  There  is  little  enough  literature 
atailable  on  the  educafiblTof  the  ‘phftially 
sighted.  Perhaps  that  is  why  so  many  may 
be  tempted  to  stand  and  stare  at  the  idea 
behind  it  all,  which 'is,  surely,  Dr.  Meissner’s 
seemingly  heretical  principle  of  bringing  to 
the  weak-sighted  “  the  consciousness  that 
they  can  see  and  to  urge  them  to  make  the 
earliest  possible  use  of  their  sight.” 

ANN01IN(MNTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices,  are  net,  ..representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 


Dance  : 

15.995 

Eaton,  J.,  and  Shand,  T.  Cry, 

Baby, 

s. 

d. 

Cry,'  Song  Fox-  Trot  .  . 

0 

4 

15.994 

I’okrasa,  S.  .  A«.Gypsy  Told  Me, 

,  Song 

Fox-  Trot 

0 

4 

15.996 

Sherman,  Silvetr  and  Meskill. 

When 

the  Mighty  Organ  Played  O  Promise 

Me,  Song  Fox-  Trot  .  . 

,  , 

0 

4 

15.99A> 

.Vallee.  R.,  ,.ai3d  Citorello,  P. 

Oh  ! 

Ma-Ma  !  Song  Fox-Trot 

0 

4 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent., actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British' institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third-  oT the  quoted  price. 

All  the  folloiv'fnppppks  a^e  available  in  Cloth  Boards  at 
is.  6d.  net  per  volume  extra. 

'  ’  ■ Per  Vol. 

Fiction  :  5.  ^l. 

15.907  The  Clockmaker  of  Poissy  and  The 
Tennis  Balls,  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
Uncontracted"  Braille,  Large  size. 
Intermediate  Character,  Interlined, 

Paper  Covers.  F62  .  .  .  .  ..63 

15.931  Golden  Age,  The,  by  Kenneth  Grahame. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  F86  .  .  80 

15.922-15,925  Silver  Sickle  Case,  The,  by  Lynn 

Brock.  S.E.B.  Large  size.  Inter-  .  .  . 

pointed.  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 

. -.03 

15.908-15,911  Thundering  Herd,  The,  by  Zane 
Grey.  S.-^:B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 

^244 . .6-3 

Fiction,  etc. — Juvenile 

15.862,-15,865  Robin  Hood  and  the  Men  of  the 
Greenwood,  -  by  Henry  Gilbert. 

S.E.B.  Large  size-,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  4  Vols.  F245  . .  63 


if**'.. 


f ’i  ■ 
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Foreign  Languages— French  :  -  Per  Vol. 

16,038  'Early  Stages  in  French,'  Term  l,  ‘s.'''d. 

■  Autumn,  1938,  by  E.  M.  St6phan.'  '  ' 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
pamphlet.  ^Et4  V  ^  .  •?  .  . ,  -  f  3  • 

16,039  French  for  Sixth  Forms,  'Term  I,  .  - 
Autumn,  1938,  ,by,,vai'ious  speakers. 

S.E.B.  Large  ^  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.  E14  ..  ..  ...  i  3 

Foreign  Languages— Germaii  v  .  1.  1  i 

16,040  Early  Stages  in'  German,’  Term  ‘  I,’* ^  ‘ . 

Autumn,  1938,  by  A.  Hermann 
Winter.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  Eij  .  .  i  0 

16,041  German  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms, 

Term  i.  Autumn,  1938,  by  various 
speakers.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Pamphlet.  E18  .  .  .  .  i  9 

Religious  and  Devotional — Holy  Scriptures  : 

15.602  New  Testament,  The,  Revised  Version: 

Timothy  —  Jude.  ,  S.E.B.  Inter¬ 
mediate  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers..  F68  .  .  . .  .  .  ..69 

Religious  and  Devotional — Hymns  : 

16,046-16,060  Public  School  Hyipn  Book,  The. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,'"  Interpointed, 

15  Pamphlets  .  .  '  .  .  .  .  ..13 


MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during 
the  month  ; — 


jTureign. 
Per  Part. 


ur  Lvibn. 

Per  Part. 


4.147-51 


s. 

Tales  for  Adults  in 

d. 

s.  d. 

Short  Words.  Wide 

Lines,  by  H.  Bradfield  : — 
First  Series — 

Graduated.  In  Three 

Parts.  Parts  i — 3..  0 

8 

°  4 

Per 

Second  Series — 

The  Twins.  One 

Vol. 

Per  Vol 

small  volume  .  .  2 

Third  Series — 

The  Dancer.  One 

0 

I  0 

small  volume  ..20  10 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  :  Vols. 

Hitler,  by  K.  Heiden .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Woodforde  (Passages  from  Diary  of  a  Country 

Parson),  Ed.  J.  Beresford  ..  ..  8 

Classics  : 

Horace.  Odes,  Book  i.  Ed.  by  A.  H.  Allcroft 
and  B.  J.  Hayes  .  .  .  .  ....  -2 


Education  : 

Dewey,  J.  Educational  Essays  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  :  '  ' 

Hearn,  Lafcadio.  Exotics  and  Retrospectives .  .  3 

History  : 

Young,  G.  M.  Charles  I  and  Cromwell .  .  ..  2 

Law  : 

Wilshere,  A.  M.  Cases  on  Criminal  Law  .  .  8 

Philosophy  : 

Huxley,  Aldous.  Ends  and  Means  .  .  • 

Social  and  Political  Science  : 

Machin,  A.  Darwin’s  Theory'  Applied  to  Man¬ 
kind 
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Theology  and  Religions  :  Vols. 

Jacks,  L.  P.  Challenge  of  Life  . .  . .  . .  i 

MacGregor,  G.  H.  C.  Jew  and  Greek — Tutors 
Unto  Christ  . a 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
ADDITIONS. 


Fiction  :  Vols. 

Armstrong,  Anthony.  Patrick  Helps  . .  , .  3 

Benson,  E.  F.  Mapp  and  Lucia  . .  . .  5 

Benson,  R.  H.  Average  Man  . .  , .  . .  3 

Bentley,  E.  C.,  and  H.  W.  Allen.  Trent’s  Own 


Case 

Booth,  Charles.  General  Died  at  Dawn 
“  Bowen,  Marjorie.”  Sheep’s-Head  and  Babylon 
Buckrose,  J.  E.  Love  in  a  Little  Town.  . 

Carr,  John  Dickson.  Arabian  Night’s  Murder . . 
Casalis,  Jeanne  de.  Mrs.  Feather  Goes  Abroad 
Deeping,  Warwick.  Woman  at  the  Door 
Duffield,  Anne.  Lantern-Light  .  . 

Duncan,  Sara  J.  Title  Clear 
Gillespie,  Susan.  Rajah’s  Guests 
Hull,  E.  M.  The  Sheik  . . 

Hume,  Fergus.  Blue  Talisman  .  . 

Jepson,  Edgar.  Theft  of  the  Crown  Jewels  . . 
Niven,  Frederick.  Staff  at  Simson’s  . . 
O’Brien,  Deirdre.  Moonlight  Love 
Penny,  F.  E.  Spell  of  the  Devil 
Porter,  Eleanor,  H.  Miss  Billy  .  . 

Rand,  Ayn.  We  the  Living 
Rees,  Rosemary.  Lake  of  Enchantment 
Robertson,  Arnot.  Three  Came  Unarmed 
‘‘  S.M.C.”  Brother  Petroc’s  Return 
Thorne,  Guy.  Fanshawe  Murder 
Vachell,  H.  A.  Joe  Quinney’s  Jodie 
Warden,  Florence.  Miss  Ferriby’s  Clients 
Wilkins,  Vaughan.  And  so — Victoria  .  . 


5 

4 

I 

4 

5 

1 

5 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 
8 

5 

6 

2 

3 

3 

4 
10 


Miscellaneous  : 

Baily,  F.  E.  Sophia  of  Hanover  and  Her  Times 
♦Cash,  W.  Wilson.  Christendom  and  Islam : 
Spiritual  Contacts  and  Cultures  Down  the 
Centuries 

Elliott,  Rev.  W,  H.  New  Thursday  Evening 
Talks 

♦Elliott,  Rev.  W.  H.  Fireside  Talks.  B.B.C. 
Addresses,  1937  •  • 

Finn,  R.  Welldon.  English  Heritage.  (Pub¬ 
lished  1937) 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.  Ordeal  in  England. 

(England  Speaks  Again.  Published  1937)  •  • 
Guedalla,  Philip.  The  Hundred  Years,  1837 — 

1937  . 

Hampden,  John,  Editor.  Four  Modern  Plays.  . 
Man  of  Ideas.  (M.  Malleson.) 

Spinsters  of  Lushe.  (P.  Johnson.) 

Theatre.  (H.  F.  Rubinstein.) 

Wayside  War.  (M.  Napier.) 

Maillard,  J.  Miracles  of  Faith  . . 

Mauron,  Marie.  (Translator  F.  L.  Lucas.) 

Mount  Peacock,  or  Progress  in  Provence 
Mozley,  Canon.  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  . . 
Northcott,  R.  J.  Dick  Sheppard  and  St. 
Martin’s  . . 

Pilgrim,  David.  So  Great  a  Man 
Rothery,  Agnes.  Sweden  :  The  Land  and  the 
People.  Published  1935 
Sayers,  Dorothy  L.  Zeal  of  Thy  House 
Sorabji,  Cornelia.  India  Calling 
Squire,  J.  C.  Honeysuckle  and  The  Bee: 
Reminiscences  .  . 

Steiner,  R.  Effect  of  Occult  Development  on 
Man’s  Bodies  and  His  Self 


5 


2 

1 

2 

4 

5 
5 

2 


I 


3 

2 


2 

8 


3 

I 

4 
4 
3 


Vols. 

Steiner,  R.  Philosophy  of  Spiritual  Activity. .  3 

♦Underhill,  Bishop  Francis.  Love  in  Action  . .  i 

Whitney,  Janet.  Elizabeth  Fr\'  (Quaker 
Heroine) . . 

Juvenile  : 

Campbell,  Harriette.  Royal  Cinderella.  (“Royal 
Flush,”  by  Margaret  Irwin,  re-told  for  children)  2 

Hickey,  T.  F.  W.  Unexpected  Adventure  . .  3 

Hollis,  Gertrude.  That  Land  and  This  . .  2 

Lindsay,  Jack.  Runaway  . .  . .  . .  3 

Sackville-West,  V.  Joan  of  Arc  .  .  . !  i 

Tozer,  Katherine.  Mumfie  the  Admiral  . .  2 

White,  Robb.  The  Nub  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  3 

Wood,  Eric.  Lone  Star  Rangers  of  the  Air  . .  2 

Grade  I  : 

Best  Mystery  Stories,  Volume  10  . .  . .  i 

Esperanto  : 

Hichtum,  N.  Van.  Kudlago . . 

German  : 

Spoerl,  H.  Der  Maulkorb.  (Partially  con¬ 
tracted)  . .  . 3 

♦  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 


VACANCIES,  31st  AUGUST,  1938. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  _ 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  i 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

St.  Leonard’s . _ 

8,  Oval  Road.  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  _ 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  _ 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  5 
(i  application  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,'  Southport  4 
(i  application  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  . ,  . .  . .  — 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  . .  . .  _ _ 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road.  Bickley,  Kent  . .  2 


AIMKITSEMINTS 


Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Link  (Minimum  5s.) 


Wanted  Letterpress  Books.  Copies  required  of 
“  Blindness  and  the  Blind,”  by  Levy,  and  “  The  Hand¬ 
book  for  Home  Teachers  ”  (latest  edition,  1934).  State 
price. — B.,  c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


INSURANCE  for  every  class  of  risk,  with  tariff  or 

non-tariff  companies.  Transact  your  business  throus'h 
a  BLIND  INSURANCE  AGENT.  No  loss  of  bonus 
or  other  benefits  on  transfers  from  one  company  to 
another. — Apply  for  list  of  Companies  to  N.  Eley,  48, 
Chalkhill  Road,  Wembley  Park,  Middlesex. 


Home  Teachers’  Examination,  1939. — Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher  with  many  successes  to  his  credit 
regarding  past  Examinations  again  offers  comprehensive 
postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge. 
Also  helpful  guidance  generally. — Apply  (enclosin'^ 
stamp)  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Institu° 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  15. 
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•  Qualified  Home  Teacher  gives  private  lessons  to 
; London  examination  candidates  in  Braille,  prdfessional 
knowledge 'and /or  handicrafts.  Apply  X,  c  /o  Editor, 
The- New;  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


Wanted,  .a  Sighted  Foreman  and  Instructor  in  Basket- 
Making.T— Appheatioiis,  stating  qualifications  and  ex- 
jjeriehce  arid,  salary  required,  and  enclosing  copies  of 
/two  testimonials,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent, 
.Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Fulwood,  Preston.  . 

“  MUSIC  AND  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK-SILENCE.”— 

•A  book  of  memories,  in  prose  and  verse,  written'  by 
•Mrs.  E.  M.'Taylor,  the  deaf-blind  Editor,  of  The  Braille 
Rainboiv.  “  This  little  volume  shows  her  undaunted 
courage  and  perseverance,  and  leaves  one  with  an 
assurance  that  her  outlook  on  life  is  one  of:  Ghristiaii 
fortitude  apd  cheerfulness.  .  .,  '.  Her  valiant  struggle 
in  adversity,  and  her  real  sense  of  humour,  render  the 
book . anything  but  morbid  or  depressing.”  Obtainable 
in  letterpress,  price.  2s.  net,  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great.. Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

BEDFORDSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

County  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  ^icester  Road,  Luton. 

Applications  are  ‘invited  for  the  post  of  Manager  of 
the  above  Workshops  (at  present  employing  16  blind 
workers  in  brush-making,  basket-making,  mat-making 
and  knitting),  '  <--  •  •  ' 

Applicants  must  have  bad  experience  of  Workshop 
management  and  trading,  and  be  qualified  to  give 
instruction  to  Trainees.  Salary  5s.  weekly,  together 
with  use  of  house  attached  to  the  Workshops  rent  and 
rates  free-.  •  The  post  is  designated  under  the  Local 
Government  and  Other  Officers’  Superannuation  Act, 
1922.  :  .  ■  •  - 

Applications,  endorsed  ‘‘  Blind  Workshops,”  stating 
age*  experience  and  qualifications,  and  accomparired 
by  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Undersigned  (from  whoiii  further 
information  can  be  obtained)  not  later  than -Thursday, 
the  22nd  instant. 

1.  .  J.  B.  GRAHAM,  '  ”  ’  •  '  -- 

Clerk  of  the  C-dunty  CounciL 
Shire  Hall,  Bedford,  ;  ' 

gth  September,  ig^8.  * 


THE  ATHLONE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  FAURE, 
^  CAPE,  PRO  VINCE,.  SOUTH  AFRICA,  , 

Applications  ,aj:e  .invited  fop  the  post  of  Instructor  to 
take,  charge  of  the  Bdys’  Vocational  Department,  as 
frorh- January,  1939.  v  .-  i- 

.  :  The  successful  applicant  must  be  fully  qualified  and 
experienced  in  (a)  basket  making,  (b)  the  riiaklng  bl 
frames  for  cane  furniture.  Other  desirable  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  (i)  that  he  should  possess  the  Craft  Instructor’s 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  ; 
(ii)  that  he  should  have  had  experience  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  ;  (iii)  that  he  should  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  either  Mat  Making  or  Brush  Making. 
Salary  is  on  the  scale  /270  x  15  —  450  x  15  —  540. 
A  higher  commencing  salary  than  the  scale  minimum 
may  be  authorised. 

The  appointment  is  on  12  months’  probation  and  is 
subject  to  the  production  of  satisfactory  certificates 
of  birth  and  health.  The  successful  applicant  will  be 
paid  from  the  date  on  which  he  assumes  duty. 

If  successful  applicant  resident  in  Britain  f 
advanced  towards  passage  to  South  Africa. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Port¬ 
land  Street,  London,  W.i,  or  to  the  Principal,  The 
Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  P.O.  Faure,  Cape 
Province,  South  Africa. 

Applications  for  the  post  will  be  received  up  to  and 
rftcluaing  31st  October,  1938. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH- dF'^URY.  J  '  ' 

BLIND  PERSONS  ACT  COMMITTEE/. 

Appointment  of  Sighted  Home  Teacher  and  Visitor 
.  ...q.  (Man  of  Wbman-).  ■  '•  --T'Tx 

ApplitationS -are  4htfiteiJv-’Ibr  *-fbe  'aboVe*  pb'sition. 
Applicants  should  nptqb.e'  over;  the  age  of  40  j^ears. 
The  wages  will  be  Vve^lfT-  .  ,  q-- 

For  form  of  application  and  particulars  apply.,,-  en¬ 
closing  a  stamped  addressed  envelope,,  to  tjae  mider- 
signed.  , 

:  ^  M.  TOMLiN^N,  ^  : 


Executive  -Officer, 

Education  Offices, 

Bury.  , . 

. *  / 

29th  August, -193S. 

BUCKS  COUNTY  COUNCIL, 


HOME  TEACHER  OF  THE  BLIND.  :  - 

'  Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  a 
sighted  female  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

The  salary  of  the  appointment  (which  will  be  subject 
to  the  passing  of  a  medicarexaiiiination)  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  /175  per  annum,  together  with  travelling  'and 
subsistence  allowance  on  the  County  Council’s  Scale. 

The  appointment  will  be  a  temporary  one,  for  *six 
months  in  the  first  instance,  and,  subject  to  the  officer’s 
satisfactory  service  and  the  possession  of  the  Home 
Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  will  after  this  period  be  made  a  permanent 
designated  post  at  a  salary  of  £175  per  annum;  rising 
by  annual  increments  of  £12.  los.  to  £2513  per  annum, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  under  the  Local 
Government  and  Other  Officers’  Superannuation  Act, 
1922.  '  ■ 

Applications,  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  made  on  forms  which,  together  with 
terms  of  appointment,  may  be  obtained  from  the  under¬ 
signed,  must  be  returned  not  later  than  Saturday,/  30th 
September,  1938. 

S.  J.  C.  HOLDEN, 

County  Medical  Officer. 

County  Health  Office, 

Aylesbury.  , ,  . 

September,  1938. 


CHARITY  ORGANISATION  QUARTERLY. 


A  Journal  of  Case-Work  and  Social  Effort. 
(Founded  in  1885.) 


New  Series. 

Volume  XII .  October,  193S.  No.  4. 


Trumpeter  !  What  Are  You  Sounding  Now? 

With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Marshall 
The  Case  For  Family  Allowances  .  .  Anonymous 
The  Case  Against  Family  Allowances  H.  J.  Marshall 
Recent  Developments  in  Blind  Welfare  Work 

Ben  Purse 

Social  Work  in  Canada’s  Backwoods  K.  M.  Phipps 
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THE  BLIND  AND  THEIR  HANDICAP 

Some  Comments  on  the  Report  on  the  Education  of  the 

Blind 


By  A,  COPLAND. 


The  most  notable  addition  that  has  been  made  to  the  literature  on  the  subject 
of  blind  welfare  work  during  the  last  few  years  is  without  question  the  published 
report  on  The  Education  of  the  Blind,  issued  under  the  joint ,  auspices  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  a  Braille  edition  of  which  has  since  been  embossed  by  the  latter 
body.  That  report  has  been  extensively  reviewed,  but  it  still  challenges 
comment,  both  in  view  of  the  authority  of  its  sponsors  and  the  encyclopaedic 
scope  of  its  matter.  If  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  by  a  mere  layman  should  seem  to  the 
professional  reader  to  savour  of  presumptuousness,  I  might  urge  that,  being  myself  entirely  a 
product  of  the  system  under  examination,  I  am  tempted  to  hope  that  a  few  general  observations 
on  the  subject  in  the  light  of  that  experience,  coming  as  it  does  from  an  independent  source, 
may  not  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest,  or  even  of  value. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  regards  details,  the  authors  of  the  report 
have  at  least  rendered  one  conspicuous  service,  for  which  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all 
concerned.  They  have  embodied  in  a  memorable  form  the  stage  of  development  at  which 
blind  welfare  work  has  arrived.  Furthermore,  no  one  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
report  can  fail  to  be  impressed,  not  only  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  the  Committee 
has  pursued  its  task,  but  by  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  task  itself.  It  is  particularly 
essential  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation  should  be  borne  in  mind.  There  is  probably 
no  more  complicated  problem  in  sociology  to-day  than  that  of  blind  welfare,  a  complication 
that  is  all  the  more  acute  because  it  is  not  recognised.  Therefore,  if  the  report  brings  no 
original  contribution  to  accepted  views  on  the  subject,  the  failure  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
obduracy  of  circumstance,  rather  than  to  any  shortcoming  on  the  part  of  the  Committee. 
But  apart  from  the  production  of  any  novel  expedients  for  improving  the  position,  there 
are  aspects  of  blind  life,  involving  no  real  problem  at  all,  regarding  which  a  little  more  illumination 
might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  Thus  the  vexed  question  of  the  psychology  of  the 
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blind  is  still  in  abeyance,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  minor  sense  which 
enables  accustomed  blind  people  to  perceive 
the  presence  of  adjacent  objects.  In  a 
report  primarily  drafted  for  the  guidance  and 
instruction  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  and 
especially  of  sighted  teachers  of  the  blind, 
this  neglect  is  regrettable. 

Commenting  on  the  abortive  attempt  of  a 
certain  biologist  to  found  a  breed  of  tailless 
mice  by  amputating  the  tails  of  the  parents, 
G.  B.  Shaw  tersely  remarked  that  he  could 
have  told  him  the  result  at  first,  without  the 
experiment.  I  confess  I  am  tempted  to 
assume  a  similar  attitude  towards  the  psycho¬ 
logical  inquiries  that  have  been  conducted 
from  time  to  time  into  the  nature  and  effects 
of  blindness.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  there¬ 
fore,  when  I  read  in  the  preface  to  The 
Education  of  the  Blind  Dr.  Ritchie’s  admis¬ 
sion  that,  after  nine  months  spent  by  a 
psychologist  appointed  for  the  purpose  “  in 
collecting  statistics  of  intelligence  quotients, 
and  in  making  detailed  studies  of  blind  pupils 
both  above  and  below  the  normal  level,  the 
result  was  disappointing  ;  .  .  .  no  clarifying 
generalisations  could  be  deduced  from  his 
reports  and  no  qualitative  estimate  of  the 
mental  life  of  a  blind  child  was  forthcoming.” 
So  at  intervals,  happily  rare,  there  appear  in 
the  pages  of  the  report  fugitive  traces  of  the 
traditional  misconception  which  has  struck 
so  disastrously  at  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

The  great  temptation  which  besets  many 
devotees  of  abstract  speculation  is  to  forget 
that  their  speculations  are  abstract.  Anxious 
to  support  their  theories  with  concrete 
evidence,  they  tend  to  materialise  their  con¬ 
cepts  and  treat  them  as  independent  agencies, 
endowed  with  vitality  and  volition.  They 
seem  incapable  of  differentiating  between 
conditions  and  things.  The  discussion  on 
the  nature  and  effect  of  blindness  is  a  case 
in  point. 

‘‘In  so  far  as  blindness  is  associated  with 
or  caused  by  diseases  of  the  central  nervous 
system,”  states  the  report,  "  it  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  lower  the  intelligence  of  an 
individual  person  so  affected,  and  to  the  degree 
to  which  such  diseases  are  commoner  among 
the  blind  than  among  the  seeing  one  would 
expect  a  lowering  of  the  average  standard  of 
intelligence.” 

To  me,  this  is  quite  unconvincing.  If 
blindness  is  the  result  of  diseases  of  the 
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central  nervous  system,  surely  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  these  diseases,  and  not  the  blind¬ 
ness,  that  must  be  held  accountable  for  a 
defective  intelligence  ?  Blindness,  in  fact, 
is  not  a  thing — it  is  a  condition ;  it  is  not  a 
disorder — it  is  the  result  of  a  disorder  ;  it  is, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  vocabulary  of 
our  Laodicean  legislators,  “  purely  permis¬ 
sive.”  To  suggest  that  blindness  can  be 
associated  with  some  other  disease  is  there¬ 
fore  to  confuse  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect.  It  is  equally  unsound  to  argue  that 
certain  diseases  are  more  prevalent  among  the 
blind  than  among  the  seeing.  It  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  pure  science,  it  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  say,  that  blindness  is  commoner 
among  people  with  certain  diseases  than 
among  those  who  have  not. 

An  accurate  comprehension  of  the  effects 
of  blindness  is  of  primary  importance  to  all 
concerned.  Should  the  belief  gain  currency 
that  it  can  or  does  impair  the  native  intel¬ 
ligence  of  its  subjects,  their  hope  of  a  fuller 
and  more  independent  life  will  have  been 
finally  blasted.  By  treating  of  blindness 
as  something  dynamic  in  itself  a  priceless 
opportunity  has  been  lost  of  combating  a 
plausible  error.  Once  having  left  that  de¬ 
ceptive  pitfall  behind,  however,  the  report 
reaches  firmer  ground  and  we  get  the  wel¬ 
come  assurance  that  ”  where  blindness  is 
caused  only  by  some  affection  of  the  external 
organs  of  sight  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  for 
supposing  that  it  must  necessarily  entail  an 
impairment  of  the  intellectual  powers.”  But 
there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  this 
note  of  reserve.  Blindness,  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasised,  is  not  a  nascent  factor 
in  life.  It  is  entirely  neutral.  It  can  no 
more  affect  the  native  intelligence  than  can 
the  colour  of  the  hair  or  the  shape  of  the  nose. 

The  dependence  which  people  so  naturally 
place  upon  sight  is  probably  responsible  for 
some  curiously  mistaken  notions  regarding 
the  functions  of  the  other  senses.  Descri¬ 
bing  a  situation  in  which  his  hero  found  him¬ 
self,  a  certain  novelist  makes  this  astonishing 
statement  :  ”  There  was  the  darkness,  too,  in 
which  the  senses  of  taste  and  hearing  stand  so 
much  in  the  need  of  sight.” 

That  any  of  the  senses  might  stand  in  the 
need  of  sight  would  scarcely  be  questioned 
by  one  sighted  person  in  a  thousand,  and  yet 
it  is  wrong.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
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wireless,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet 
people  who  declared  that  they  could  not 
follow  an  address  properly  unless  they  could 
watch  the  speaker.  Others  still  maintain 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  coffee 
from  tea,  or  beer  from  stout,  by  the  taste  ; 
or  a  rose  from  a  cabbage  by  the  smell,  if  you 
are  blindfolded.  Any  normally  developed 
blind  jDerson  could  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  these  contentions  in  a  moment.  The  in¬ 
ability  of  the  majority  of  sighted  people  to 
gauge  the  utility  of  the  remaining  senses, 
singly  and  in  combination,  undoubtedly 
aggravates  the  handicap  of  the  blind. 

But  the  result  of  the  preponderance  of 
sight  in  the  economy  of  human  life  does  not 
end  here.  Not  only  has  it  reduced  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  other  major  senses,  but  it  has 
almost  entirely  eliminated  those  minor  senses 
which  are  also  an  integral  part  of  the  sensory 
organism  of  mankind.  So  little  is  this  fact 
known  that  when,  about  the  age  of  seven, 
I  became  definitely  conscious  of  the  power 
to  perceive  the  presence  of  adjacent  objects, 
I  thought  at  first,  and  nearly  persuaded  my 
parents  of  it,  that  I  had  suddenly  got  some 
sight.  When  I  questioned  people  with  the 
view  of  discovering  the  source  of  this  power, 
I  found  that  no  one  had  the  remotest  idea  of 
what  I  was  talking  about.  But  it  has  always 
been  a  real  asset  to  me.  It  enabled  me  to 
make  many  a  capture  when  sighted  children 
were  hiding  from  me  in  play,  often  to  the 
complete  bewilderment  of  my  companions. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  in  the  report  on  The 
Education  of  the  Blind  there  is  not  even  a 
hint  of  the  existence  of  this  faculty  ?  Did 
the  Committee’s  researches  bring  no  de¬ 
cisive  evidence  on  the  subject  ?  Or  was  the 
matter  simply  overlooked  ?  In  any  case, 
the  sense  is  an  indisputable  actuality.  The 
normal  blind  child  who  is  given  freedom  to 
move  about  will  automatically  awaken  this 
dormant  sense  ;  but  its  development  may  be 
checked  through  too  much  extraneous  assis¬ 
tance.  Hence  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
those  charged  with  the  care  of  the  young 
blind  should  be  equipped  with  full  knowledge 
of  every  item  that  may  affect  their  lives. 

At  no  time  is  the  limitation  of  language 
more  apparent  and  trying  than  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  description  of  an  unknown 
experience.  Nothing  but  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  sight  could  convey  to  the  con¬ 
genitally  blind  an  adequate  picture  of  the 


sensation  of  seeing.  Yet  if  they  cannot 
comprehend  what  seeing  is,  they  can  learn 
something  of  what  it  performs.  I  am  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
nameless  minor  sense  to  which  I  have  been 
alluding.  While  it  would  be  futile  to  discuss 
how  it  functions,  it  is  quite  practical  to  say 
what  it  docs.  This  is  how  C.  E.  Montague 
speaks  of  it  :  “  For  out  of  the  mist  before  us 
there  came  something  that  was  not  seen,  or 
heard,  or  felt  ;  no  one  sense  could  fasten  upon  it; 
only  a  mystic  consciousness  came  of  some  ap¬ 
proaching  displacement  of  the  fog.  The  blind, 
I  believe,  feel  the  same  when  they  co7ne  near  a 
lamp-post.” 

But  what  the  blind  do  actually  feel  when 
they  come  near  a  lamp-post,  or  anything 
else,  is  something  much  more  substantial 
than  a  mere  “  mystic  consciousness.”  It  is 
the  quite  clear  intimation  of  a  sense,  some¬ 
how  associated  with  the  cranial  and  facial 
nerves,  that  some  object  is  at  hand.  Un¬ 
aided,  the  sense  can  give  no  indication  of  the 
kind  of  object,  and  the  range  of  perception 
varies  in  proportion  to  its  density. 

Although  certain  aspects  of  blind  welfare 
work  still  await  a  closer  attention,  consider¬ 
able  progress  has  been  made.  Nothing  in 
the  report  under  examination  is  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  the  change  in  outlook  and 
method  within  the  last  forty  years  which  it 
denotes.  Even  if  some  of  the  theories  ex¬ 
pressed  in  its  pages  are  only  approximately 
put  into  practice,  the  atmosphere  of  a  resi¬ 
dential  blind  school  of  to-day  would  seem 
like  that  of  another  world  to  the  pupil  of 
forty  years  ago.  Then,  segregation  was  a 
grim  reality.  Now,  it  is  understood  that 
”  The  best  safeguard  against  ei^iotional  troubles 
that  are  caused  by  unfortunate  social  contacts  is 
a  freer  intermingling  of  the  blind  and  seeing 
communities.”  ”  In  a  segregated  school  for 
blind  children  the  teachers  and  other  officials 
stand  in  a  position  of  special  responsibility  as 
representing  seeUig  society  at  large.”  Be  it 
said  for  the  credit  of  ”  society  at  large  ”  that 
many  of  the  old-time  teachers  and  officials 
made  no  such  pretensions.  It  only  now 
remains  to  extend  the  doctrine  governing 
the  treatment  of  segregation  to  other  fields. 
The  economic  potentiality  of  the  blind  de¬ 
pends  upon  their  ability  to  supply  a  normal 
demand.  If  they  are  to  do  that  properly, 
they  must  be  given  the  means,  whether  these 
consist  of  mental  or  material  equipment,  and 
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the  nearer  these  correspond  with  normal 
practice,  the  better.  Braille,  for  example, 
has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  reading 
blind  ;  but  it  has  its  disadvantages.  In  the 
course  of  time,  it  is  likely  to  be  replaced  by 
some  machine  similar  to  the  optophone 
which,  though  it  may  have  some  even  greater 
disadvantages,  will  have  one  advantage 
which  outweighs  all  these  ;  it  will  open  the 
whole  world  of  literature  to  the  blind  and 
bring  them  nearer  to  normal  life.  In  the 
matter  of  experience,  the  same  principle 
holds  good.  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  artificially  contrived  experience  can 
have  the  verisimilitude  of  actual  happenings. 
However,  if  we  must  have  segregated  schools, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  means 
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Generous  Gift  to  Ross  Foundation  for  Pre¬ 
vention. — Ihe  W.  H.  Ross  Foundation  for  the 
study  of  Prevention  of  Blindness,  which  was 
formally  opened  at  20,  Lauriston  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  April  20th  last,  recently  received  a 
gift  of  £1,000  from  Mrs.  M.  D.  Cousin,  of  Clune- 
vale,  6,  Esslemont  Road,  Edinburgh.  The 
money  has  been  given  to  establish  a  library 
fund  which  will  be  known  as  the  “  Cousin 
Library  Fund.”  It  has  already  proved  of  great 
value  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  literature 
relating  to  the  scientific  work  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Cousin’s  gift  was  prompted  by  her 
own  partial  loss  of  sight. 

Worcester  Old  Boys’  Boating  Club.— Old  Boys 
of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  started  a 
year  ago  the  Worcester  Union  Boating  Club 
on  the  Thames.  Since  October,  1937,  only  one 
week-end  has  passed  in  which  none  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  on  the  river  (that  was  at  Christmas), 
and  a  number  of  outings  have  been  arranged  in 
mid-week  for  training  purposes.  The  Club  was 
represented  at  one  private  match  and  two  open 
regattas.  The  match  was  against  Mortlake  R.C. 
and  Eton  Excelsior  R.C.  Junior  Fours,  and 
resulted  in  a  win.  At  Staines  Regatta,  the  Club 
was  beaten  by  Quintin  R.C.  in  the  Junior  Fours, 
after  a  splendid  race.  At  Eton  Excelsiors 
Regatta,  the  Club  lost  to  Marlow  R.C.,  who  went 
on  to  win  the  event.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing 
aspect  of  the  Club  is  the  keen  fellowship  that 
has  been  built  up.  The  Club  has  received  great 
encouragement  from  other  clubs,  especially  Eton 
and  Mortlake,  and  members  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  Mortlake  R.C.  functions. 


should  be  employed  to  counteract  their 
limitations.  At  the  same  time,  a  word  of 
warning  is  needed  against  a  natural  tendency 
to  over-state  the  limitations  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  blind.  It  would  be  very 
unwise  to  estimate  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  blind  by  such  an  instance  as  is  quoted 
in  the  report.  That  a  little  blind  girl  should 
have  mistaken  a  donkey  for  a  boy,  except 
metaphorically,  may  seem  very  funny,  but 
is,  to  put  it  very  mildly,  scarcely  credible. 
It  does  not  strengthen  the  case  in  support 
of  residential  schools,  and  its  inclusion  in  the 
weighty  pages  of  the  report  is  a  distinct 
mistake.  Finally,  the  most  hopeful  feature 
in  a  difficult  situation  is  the  marked  decline 
in  the  number  of  blind  among  the  young. 


NEWS 

A  Blind  Widow’s  Legacy. — The  late  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Harrison,  a  blind,  86-year-old  widow 
of  Preston,  has  left  £100  to  the  Blind  Home, 
Fulwood.  Her  husband  died  about  12  years 
ago,  leaving  her  a  little  sum  which  she  tried  not 
to  touch.  Instead,  she  lived  on  her  old-age 
pension,  which  for  the  last  two  years  had  been 
made  up  to  25s.  a  week  by  the  Blind  Home. 

Liverpool  Guide  Dogs  Travel  Free. — Liverpool 
transport  undertaking  has  decided  to  allow 
guide  dogs  for  the  blind  to  be  carried  free  on 
Liverpool  trams  and  buses. 

A  Talk  to  Twickenham  Blind  on  Guide  Dogs. — 

Colonel  Battye  visited  the  Twickenham  Social 
Club  for  the  Blind  on  Thursday,  October  6th, 
and  gave  a  most  interesting  ”  Talk  ”  on  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind.  He  spoke  for  nearly  an 
hour,  holding  the  attention  of  the  many  blind 
present,  and  at  the  end  a  number  of  questions 
were  asked.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon. 

Education  of  Blind  Children. — When  he 
addressed  members  of  the  Bristol  Round  Table 
recently,  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum,  said 
that  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Westbury-on- 
Trym  to-day  a  normal  blind  child  could  get  as 
good  an  education  as  a  sighted  child  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  elementary  school,  and  in  many  cases  a 
better  one.  Blind  children  were  not  ”  isolated  ” 
— they  were  given  a  broad  social  outlook,  and 
could  usually  talk  intelligently  about  most 
general  subjects  with  people  they  met. 

There  were  30  or  40  boys  and  girls  at  West- 
bury  whose  sight  was  all  right  for  ordinary 
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purposes,  but  who  would  probably  become 
blind  if  subjected  to  the  eye-strain  at  an  ordi¬ 
nary  school.  The}/'  were  educated,  and  could 
then  often  take  a  normal  place  in  life. 

Blindness  among  babies  was  becoming  very 
rare,  said  Mr.  Getliff.  There  were  many  boys 
and  girls  who  were  totally  blind  simply  because 
they  had  not  had  proper  attention  at  birth. 
Many  had  lost  their  sight  needlessly.  But  that 
was  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Four  years  ago 
they  had  126  children  at  the  school.  To-day 
they  had  95. 

Centralisation  in  Wales. — The  reorganisation 
of  the  blind  movement  in  Wales,  which  will 
take  the  form  of  the  centralisation  of  the  work 
into  a  Welsh  National  Association  at  the  start 
of  next  year,  will,  says  the  South  Wales  Echo 
and  Evening  Express,  ensure  a  more  widesprecjd 
interest  in  and  care  of  sightless  thousands. 
Twenty-two  local  authorities  and  all  the  estab¬ 
lished  blind  institutes  and  associations  in  Wales, 
together  with  all  the  county  boroughs,  will  be 
represented  in  the  scheme.  Sir  Herbert  Hiles, 
J.P.,  whose  work  for  most  of  the  deserving 
causes  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  well  known, 
has  been  chosen  as  the  first  president  of  the  new 
association. 

Sports  Club  for  the  Blind  Annual  Regatta. — 

The  following  account  has  been  received  from 
Miss  H.  Chalmers,  rowing  coach  :  The  Boating 
Section  of  the  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind  held 
their  ninth  annual  Regatta  at  Regent’s  Park 
lake  on  Saturday  morning,  October  ist.  We 
were  particularly  well  off  for  coxswains.  All 
who  had  been  asked  to  assist  turned  up  most 
nobly  and  it  was  possible  for  them  to  take  turns, 
thus  saving  themselves  from  the  chilliness  and 
cramp  of  a  whole  morning’s  steering. 

The  women’s  single  sculls  was  won  by  Miss 
Chappell.  Mr.  Robertson  won  the  men’s  Class  A 
single  sculls  and  Mr.  Eva  won  the  Class  B  race. 
There  were  no  Class  B  women  this  year.  The 
women’s  double  sculls  was  won  by  Miss  Chappell 
and  Miss  Dadson,  the  men’s  doubles  by  Mr. 
Robertson  and  Mr.  Gilson.  There  was  much 
amusement  when  the  last  two  chose  each  otlier 
as  partners  for  they  are  the  greatest  extremes 
of  size  in  the  Club,  the  former  being  over  6  foot 
and  the  latter  well  under  5 1 

A  novelty  was  the  double  sculling  race  for 
coxswains,  won  by  Colonel  McNeight  and  ]\Iiss 
Chalmers. 

Lady  Margaret  Saek\'ille,  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Cheltenham  speeially  for  the 
occasion,  presented  medals  to  the  winners  and 
cups  to  the  winners  of  the  half  mile  sculling 
races  held  on  the  Thames  the  previous  week, 
Mr.  Campbell,  winner  of  the  men’s  river  sculling 
race,  was  unable  to  be  present  owing  to  the  fact 
that  “  the  poor  bloke,”  as  his  friend  Mr.  Mason 


put  it,  had  just  got  married!  Mr.  Mason 
accepted  the  cup  by  proxy  and  promised  to 
deliver  it  at  once.  Miss  Revell,  who  won  the 
women’s  cup,  only  took  up  sculling  this  season 
and  is  much  to  be  congratulated  on  her  really 
amazing  progress  in  so  short  a  time.  This  was 
the  second  athletic  honour  she  had  received 
within  a  week,  for  the  previous  Wednesday  she 
had  been  presented  with  the  swimming  cup  for 
making  the  greatest  progress  during  the  season. 

The  prize  giving  for  the  coxswains’  race  caused 
much  laughter  as  the  rowing  coach  had  to  be 
presented  with  a  box  of  chocolates  which  she 
had  bought  herself!  A  special  prize  of  a  box 
of  chocolates  was  presented  to  Mr.  Coles  the 
starter  of  the  races,  to  whose  regular  assistance 
and  unfailing  kindness  we  have  been  indebted 
for  many  years.  Several  small  presents  of 
sweets  were  given  to  various  competitors  and 
assistants. 

Lady  Margaret  Sackville,  after  gi\hng  the 
prizes,  said  she  had  always  thought  rowing  an 
excellent  sport  though  she  had  never  gone  in 
for  it  herself.  She  had  rowed  once  as  a  child, 
she  remembered,  but  the  effort  had  ended  in 
disaster  as  she  had  caught  what  she  believed 
was  called  a  crab ! 

Before  we  broke  up,  a  moment’s  silence  was 
observed  in  gratitude  for  our  salvation  from  the 
terrible  catastrophe  that  had  threatened  our 
country  earlier  in  the  week.  It  had  rained 
heavily  in  the  early  morning,  but  the  clouds 
rolled  away  and  the  sun  came  out  in  time  for 
the  races.  It  seemed  like  a  symbol  of  the  new 
peace  that  is  dawning  throughout  the  world 
and  put  us  all  into  exceptionally  gay  spirits 
making  this,  if  anything,  an  even  happier 
regatta  than  usual, 

B.B.C.  Talks  for  Discussion  Groups.— The 

formation  of  listening  groups  has  been  success¬ 
fully  attempted  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
but  far  more  blind  people  might  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gathering  together  regularly  in  groups, 
or  of  joining  other  groups  of  ”  sighted  ”  listeners, 
for  listening  and  informal  discussion.  Full 
information  and  advice  on  the  formation  of 
listening  groups  can  be  obtained  from  the  B.B.C. 
education  officers  in  the  different  areas  in  the 
country. 

The  first  series  in  the  autumn  programme  of 
talks  for  discussion  groups  is  ”  Men  Talking,” 
on  Mondays  at  7.50.  It  is  intended  to  be  of  a 
\'ery  elementary  character,  and  will  only  deal 
with  subjects  which  fall  within  the  everyday 
experience  of  ordinary  people.  The  series  on 
“  Class  ;  an  enquiry,”  on  Tuesdays  at  7.30  may¬ 
be  rather  more  difficult,  but  even  that  subject 
is  one  about  which  everybody  knows  something. 
The  Mediterranean  is  so  much  a  potential  storm 
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centre  that  everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in 
international  affairs  should  find  the  talks  on 
this  subject  useful ;  they  are  taking  place  on 
Thursdays  at  8.30.  There  are  some  very  good 
names  amongst  the  broadcasters  :  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  Sir  Ronald  Storrs,  Professor  Arthur 
Toynbee,  as  well  as  Raymond  Gram  Swing, 
being  some  of  them.  It  is  hoped  that  blind 
people,  whether  individually  or  in  groups,  may 
be  listening  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  courses. 
All  three  began  in  the  first  week  of  October. 

Is  a  New  Braille  Prayer  Book  Needed?— 
Readers  of  this  journal  are  asked  to  express  their 
views  on  the  desirability  of  the  issue  in  Braille 
of  a  complete  definitive  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  published  in  volumes  of  the 
same  size  and  format  as  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  Bible.  It  is  felt,  in 
some  quarters,  that  the  various  sections  of  the 
Prayer  Book  now  available  in  Braille  in  different 
styles  and  sizes  are  awkward  for  reference,  and 
that  a  complete  Braille  edition  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  from  beginning  to  end,  suitably  set  out, 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  clergy,  theological 
students,  and  the  general  public. 

Opinions  are  also  invited  as  to  whether  a 
complete  Braille  edition,  in  the  same  format. 


of  the  alternative  orders  of  prayer  and  the 
various  additions  contained  in  the  Revised 
Prayer  Book,  1928,  would  be  welcomed.  Such 
an  edition  would  require  very  careful  editing 
and  would  only  be  practicable  if  there  is  really 
a  demand  for  it. 

Letters  on  these  two  proposals  should  be 
addressed  to  the  General  Editor,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i,  who  hopes  that  readers 
will  freely  express  their  views  and  help  him 
by  constructive  criticism  of  the  Braille  Prayer 
Books  now  available. 

Two  New  “  Blintraders  ”  Kiosks. — On  Sep¬ 
tember  29th  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
opened  two  “  Blintraders  ”  kiosks  in  the  main 
entrance  hall  of  the  new  Adelplii  building  in 
London.  One  of  the  kiosks,  which  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  will  be  for  the  sale 
of  tobacco  goods,  and  the  other,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Irene  Maddison,  for  the  sale  of  confectionery. 
Both  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Maddison  are  regis¬ 
tered  blind  persons. 

The  Institute  now  operates  eight  “  Blintraders” 
kiosks  in  London.  There  are  plenty  of  suit¬ 
able  candidates  for  these  establishments  ;  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  suitable  sites. 
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THE  APPROACH  TO  UNITY  IN  THE 
BLIND  WELFARE  SERVICES 

A  Paper  Given  by  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  Before  the  General 
Couneil  of  the  Northern  Counties  Assoeiation 


A  T  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Northern  Coun- 
/  ^  ties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
held  in  Manchester  on  Sep- 
#'  tember  15th,  a  paper  on 

M  “  The  Approach  to  Unity  in 

the  Blind  Welfare  Services,” 
was  given  b^Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Eagar,  after  expressing  his  pleasure 
at  meeting  the  General  Council,  said  that 
he  proposed  to  avoid  any  “  interesting 
indiscretions  ”  incidental  to  the  recent  his¬ 
tory  of  the  organisation  of  blind  welfare 
by  taking  the  safer  and  duller  path  of 
indicating  “  what  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  do  now  that  we  have  constructed  the 
machinery  of  co-operation.” 

Two  things  might  be  said  of  the  past. 
“  One  is  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  a 
Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  met  you  publicly.  That  is 
evidence  that  in  the  past  we  have  failed  to 
convince  each  other  of  the  reality  of  our 
respective  activities  for  the  blind.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  National  Institute  has 
always  been  right  in  its  policy,  or  that  it 
has  ever  been  wrong.  I  will  say  only  that 
it  has  never  done  anything  better  in  the 
interests  of  the  blind  than  when,  as  evidence 
of  its  goodwill,  its  sound  intentions  and  its 
practical  outlook,  it  handed  over  the  control 
of  its  policy  to  a  governing  body  which 
represents  comprehensively  all  activities  of 
the  blind,  voluntary  and  public.  Still  less 
would  I  dare  to  say  that  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  has  ever  been  VTong, 
or  that  it  has  always  been  right.  Perhaps 
I  might  suggest  there  has  been  up  here, 
at  times,  a  little  too  much  emphasis  on  home 
rule  for  the  North  of  England,  and  too  hard 
a  view  of  the  relationship  between  voluntary 
associations  and  public  bodies.” 

The  second  comment  was  rather  a  question. 
Why  has  blind  welfare  work  been  on  the 
whole  characterised  by  energy  rather  than 
harmony  ?  It  was  because  blind  welfare 


started  in  individual,  personal  effort.  The 
particular  quality  of  individual  workers  was 
individual  devotion,  a  quality  in  which 
sometimes  generosity  of  spirit  is  compatible 
with  narrowness  of  outlook.  But  the  phase 
of  blind  welfare  which  they  initiated  and 
developed  was  necessary  and  valuable. 
Beyond  the  achievements  of  personal  service 
they  accomplished  two  things.  They  aroused 
the  determination  of  the  blind  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  organisation  of  their  own 
welfare,  and  they  aroused  the  conscience 
of  the  nation  to  the  need  for  making  blind 
welfare  comprehensive  and  efficient.  The 
Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  made  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  a  national  service  demanding 
the  co-operation  of  volunteers,  voluntary 
committees,  public  officials  and  public  bodies, 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  some  of  the 
stalwarts  of  the  voluntary  system  were 
impeded  by  their  very  qualities  in  taking 
the  necessarily  larger  view,  or  that  public 
authorities  have  in  some  cases  wished  to 
bring  the  whole  system  of  local  blind  welfare 
under  their  own  control. 

“We  who  believe  profoundly  in  the  value 
of  voluntary  effort,”  continued  Mr.  Eagar, 
“  are  not  concerned  to  defend  voluntaryism 
where  it  is  weak  and  inefficient.  By  itself 
it  did  not  meet,  ajid  cannot  meet,  all  the 
needs  of  all  the  blind.  We  welcome  the  typi¬ 
cally  British  arrangement  by  which  public 
action  and  public  finance  underpin  and 
reinforce  the  whole  fabric  of  blind  welfare. 
We  defend  efficient  voluntaryism.  It  has 
values  which  it  would  be  disastrous  to  lose. 
As  it  initiated  all  work  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  so  it  continues  to  be  free  to 
experiment  and  to  initiate.  'It  provides 
a  large  measure  of  personal  service  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  gained.  It  brings  in 
people  of  special  ability  and  special  enthu¬ 
siasm  whose  temperament  and  circumstances 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  work  indepen¬ 
dently,  or  to  co-operate  voluntarily,  but  do 
not  make  it  possible  for  them  to  serve  as 
members  of  public  bodies.  And  when  I 
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speak  of  volunteers  I  particularly  do  not 
want  to  exclude  the  people  of  other  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  possibly  other  opportunities, 
who  give  their  voluntary  service  to  the 
public  good  as  members  of  public  bodies. 
The  voluntary  spirit  of  public  service  is 
the  same  in  both  groups.” 

The  State  had  its  own  part  to  play,  locally 
and  nationally.  It  set  and  maintained  a 
minimum  standard  of  provision,  facilitated 
conformity,  and  must  welcome  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  blind  themselves  and  of  groups 
of  blind  and  sighted  people  working  to  make 
the  blind  self-supporting,  self-respecting, 
contributive  members  of  the  community. 

After  mentioning  parallels  of  this  union  of 
voluntary  and  public  effort  in  the  country’s 
social  arrangement,  particularly  in  education. 
Mr.  Eagar  went  on  to  say  that  co-ordination 
— in  recent  years,  unfortunately,  an  internal, 
political  issue— had  now  become  a  matter 
of  business  administration,  and  inevitably 
involved  some  such  local,  regional,  national 
framework  as  that  set  up  in  the  Scheme  of 
the  County  Councils  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  which 
was  a  corollary  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1929. 

Mr.  Eagar  then  briefly  traced  the  genesis 
of  the  Joint  Committee’s  Scheme  in  order 
to  show  that  everything  in  it  was  governed 
by  the  paragraph  in  the  report  put  forward 
as  a  recommendation  to  the  appointing 
bodies,  asking  that  the  Joint  Committee 
should  be  authorised  to  negotiate  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  thereof.*  “  That,”  said  Mr. 
Eagar,  ”  is  the  operative  paragraph  of  the 
whole  report.  So  far  from  dictating,  or 
compelling,  the  Committee  repeatedly  express 
their  views,  and  desire  to  express  the  opinion. 
It  claimed  no  power  to  enforce  anything  on 
anybody.  This  point  is  worth  emphasising 
at  this  present  stage  of  our  development, 
because  if  the  Scheme  had  been  forced  upon 
us  we  would  not  now  be  entering  upon  the 
task  of  carrying  it  out  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  unanimity  which  it  deserves.” 

“  The  attitude  of  the  N.I.B.  to  the  Joint 
Committee’s  Scheme  was  correct  and,  I 
believe,  wise.  ‘  It  treated  the  report  as  a 
basis  of  negotiations,  so  far  as  it  affected 
itself.  It  was  scrupulously  careful  at  all 
times  to  avoid  anything  which  might  be, 
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or  might  be  taken  as  being,  interference 
with,  or  criticism  of,  the  work  of  any  other 
body.  Keeping  strictly  within  these  limits, 
it  discussed  the  Scheme  in  detail  with  the 
Joint  Committee,  and  eventually  it  accepted 
a  large  part  of  it,  having  secured  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  certain  points  which  appeared 
to  hamper  its  initiative  in  matters  in  which 
its  initiative  was,  it  thought,  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.’ 

“  We  are  now,”  continued  Mr.  Eagar,  “  in 
a  position  to  construct  and  carry  through 
a  complete  programme  of  work  for  the 
blind  on  a  local,  regional,  national  basis,  and 
with  that  to  concert  measures  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  blindness.” 

After  mentioning  the  steps  being  taken  for 
the  care  of  the  deaf-blind  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  massage  as  a  profession  for  the  blind, 
Mr.  Eagar  dwelt  in  some  detail  on  the  steps 
which  must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  problems 
incident  to  education  of  blind  children, 
the  industrial  and  occupational  side  of  blind 
welfare  and  the  administration  of  Homes. 

With  regard  to  prevention,  he  said  the 
enquiry  and  report  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee  had  been  definitely 
useful.  The  Ministry  of  Health  had  taken 
over  the  work  of  that  committee,  but  a 
committee  at  the  Ministry  of  Health,  without 
special  staff  or  specific  financial  resources 
could  not  do  very  much  towards  increasing 
the  knowledge  that  must  be  obtained.  It 
could  collect  and  collate  the  results  of  the 
more  scientific  certification  of  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness,  but  that  was  only  a  beginning.  The 
Ministry  of  Health  could  not  devote  funds  to 
the  laboratory  and  clinical  work  which  is 
required.  The  best  machinery  in  the  world 
for  administrative  measures  was  provided  in 
the  public  health  services  for  which  the  Local 
Authorities  were  responsible.  Exact  scien¬ 
tific  medical  knowledge  must  provide  the 
means  of  further  action  and  the  driving 
power.  If  public  funds  were  not  forth¬ 
coming,  voluntary  funds  could,  and  perhaps 
should,  be  raised  for  that  purpose.  Control 
of  the  research  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  medical  profession  and  with  them  should 
be  associated  the  unified  machinery  of  blind 
welfare.  ”  The  prevention  of  blindness  is  a 
concern  of  ours,”  added  Mr.  Eagar. 

Education  was  another  branch  of  blind 
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welfare  which  must  be  based  on  better 
knowledge  of  the  problem.  I'he  book  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Education  of  the  Blind,”  pub¬ 
lished  four  years  ago,  represented  a  long  and 
careful  examination  of  the  problem  of  the 
education  of  blind  children.  It  must  not 
be  taken  as  the  last  word  on  the  subject, 
although  oddly  enough,  it  was  the  first. 
Among  teachers  of  the  blind  there  were 
active  and  enquiring  minds  who  should  be 
brought  together  to  collate  their  knowledge 
and  develop  their  ideas.  At  the  present 
moment  invaluable  work  was  being  done 
at  the  Leeds  School  for  the  Blind  in  develop¬ 
ing  means  of  enabling  partially  blind  children 
to  read,  and  happily  the  National  Institute 
had  been  able  to  help  a  little  and  hoped 
to  do  more  in  collaboration  with  the  Leeds 
School. 

After  mentioning  the  extraordinarily  in¬ 
teresting  results  of  teaching  modelling  in 
the  Jewish  School  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna 
and  the  book  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Munz, 
which  is  to  be  published  in  English  this 
autumn,  Mr.  Eagar  drew  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  for  a  consideration  of  the 
reorganisation  of  schools  with  junior  and 
senior  schools. 

“  The  result  of  such  consideration,”  he 
said,  ”  might  lead  to  the  clo.sing  of  some 
schools  and  the  development  of  others. 
The  need  arises  from  the  continued  reduction 
in  the  number  of  blind  children.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  one-third  of  the  school  places 
provided  in  schools  within  50  miles  of 
Manchester  are  empty,  and  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  their  being  filled.  A  re-organisa¬ 
tion  of  schools  may  be  rather  a  painful 
matter ;  but  the  interest  of  the  children 
must  come  before  affection  for  old  founda¬ 
tions  and  sentimental  attachments.” 

Referring  to  the  industrial  and  occupa¬ 
tional  side  of  blind  welfare,  Mr.  Eagar  said 
that  the  main  object  of  blind  welfare  was 
to  ensure  that  no  blind  person  should  be 
uneducated,  unoccupied  or  unemployed.  That 
object  could  not  be  achieved  to  100  per 
cent,  because  many  of  the  blind  were  old 
and  handicapped  in  other  ways.  But  lack 
of  training,  opportunity  or  organisation 
should  not  debar  the  blind  from  playing 
their  part  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Much  admirable  work  was  being  done  in 
Workshops  and  Home  Workers’  Schemes. 
But  no  one  would  say  that  they  are  well 


correlated  or  that  the  special  technique  of 
their  management  was  being  studded  and  de¬ 
veloped  so  as  to  give  every  workshop  the 
benefit  of  general  experience.  There  was  no 
reason  why  workshops  or  the  blind  should 
compete  with  each  other.  There  was  every 
reason  why  they  should  be  rationalised. 

Sheltered  workshops  were  not  the  only 
means  of  employing  the  blind.  Blind  chil¬ 
dren  should  have  the  wide  opportunities 
now  afforded  to  children  of  secondary  and 
technical  education.  Children  who  have 
brains  and  capability  should  have  the 
chance  of  using  them  whether  they  are 
blind  or  sighted.  In  some  areas  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  were  generous  in 
their  outlook  on  blind  children  and  in  the 
provision  they  make  for  their  higher  educa¬ 
tion  ;  in  others,  they  are  not  so  generous. 
A  generous  outlook  meant  taking  the  widest 
and  biggest  view  of  what  the  young  blind 
person  needs  and  can  give  to  the  community 
and  to  afford  the  chance  of  escaping  depen¬ 
dency. 

After  mentioning  the  necessity  for  an 
examination  on  a  national  scale  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Homes — “  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  vacancies  in  Homes  ;  and  yet  there  is  an 
unsatisfied  need  for  places  in  Homes  ” — 
Mr.  Eagar  touched  on  the  financial  aspect 
of  blind  welfare. 

”  A  nation-wide  system,  as  the  system 
of  blind  welfare  now  is,”  he, said,  “should 
have  some  kind  of  common  standards, 
riicre  should  be  at  least  knowledge  of  what 
funds  are  available,  and  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  expenditure  and  results  obtained. 
The  total  expenditure  goes  up  and  up  and  up. 
Are  the  results  in  terms  of  real  welfare 
commensurate  ?  Perhaps.  I  do  not  know  ; 
nor  do  you.  We  all  ought  to  know.  One  of 
the  convincing  proofs  of  the  value  of  a 
regional  body  has  been  the  production  by 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  of  figures 
of  expenditure  and  income  by  all  blind 
agencies  in  your  area.  That  statement 
ought  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  country. 
That  no  doubt  was  one  of  the  main  things 
in  the  minds  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  when  it  laid  on  the  re-constituted 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  the  task 
of  collecting  and  collating  statistics  for  the 
whole  country.  The  co-operation  of  the 
regions  with  the  National  Institute  should 
make  sucli  a  task  as  that  possible.  Again 
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we  see  that  knowledge  is  an  indispensable 
basis  of  sound  policy.  If  we  make  a  national 
return  similar  to  that  which  Councillor 
Patrick  has  prepared  for  the  Northern 
Counties  Association,  we  shall  have  another 
example  of  the  old  saying  that  what  Man¬ 
chester — or  in  this  case,  should  it  be  Sunder¬ 
land  ? — did  yesterday,  England  does  to-day.” 

Mr.  Eagar  finished  his  address  b}/  stressing 
the  practical  value  in  all  directions  of  co¬ 
ordination,  and  the  absurdity  of  rancour 
in  any  form  of  social  service.  ”  There  has 
been  some  controversy,”  he  said.  ”  It  is 
over.  If  there  are  one  or  two  people, 
and  one  or  two  organisations,  which  have 
not  yet  come  into  the  unified  scheme,  I  am 
sorry  and  I  am  sure  you  are  sorry.  We  all 
hope  that,  in  time,  they  will  come  along. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  our  great  task 
to  fulfil,  and  a  greater  opportunity  than  ever 
before  of  performing  it  effectively.” 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  questions  and  discussion 
on  Mr.  Eagar’s  paper. 

Mr.  Hanlon  :  Was  the  high  cost  of  blind  workshops 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  carried  too  many  industries 
and  if  each  workshop  specialised  in  one  industry  would 
this  lead  to  economy  ? 

Mr.  Eagar  :  In  general  terms  he  believed  that  speci- 
lisation  did  lead  to  economy.  He  had  been  impressed 
by  a  recent  visit  to  the  Glasgow  Workshops,  and  thought 
that  this  constituted  a  practical  argument  for  concentra¬ 
tion. 

Councillor  T.  Blenkinsop  {South  Shields)  :  He  did 
not  understand  the  remark  made  that  voluntary  societies 
and  local  authorities  had,  in  some  cases,  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  If,  moreover,  workshops  were  not 
an  economic  proposition,  they  were  hardly  worth  while. 

Mr.  Eagar  :  If  workshops  did  find  it  difficult  to  run 
their  business  on  economic  lines  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  find  a  better  basis,  and,  if  necessary,  to  introduce 
new  industries.  There  had  not  always  been  sympathy 
between  local  authorities  and  voluntary  institutions, 
and  he  felt  that  this  was  sometimes  due  to  lack  of  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  R.  Hughes  {National  League  of  the  Blind — Man¬ 
chester  Branch)  :  Would  it  be  possible  to  run  a  workshop 
on  an  economic  basis  ? 

Mr.  Eagar  :  He  had  not  meant  to  say  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  run  a  workshop  without  some  amount  of 
trading  loss,  but  rather  that  it  could  be  run  at  a  reasonable 
trading  loss.  At  Toronto,  a  workshop  for  the  blind, 
which  offered  regular  employment  for  women  all  the  year 
round,  was  run  at  a  profit  ;  some  sighted  labour  of  a 
seasonal  nature  was  employed. 

Councillor  Moss  :  The  last  point  was  the  only  one 
in  Mr.  Eagar’s  paper  on  which  he  differed.  They  in 
Manchester  had  had  great  difficulty  in  making  a  blind 
workshop  an  economic  proposition,  and  had  concluded 
that  all  blind  employees  should  be  paid  a  minimum  wage, 
as  high  as  possible,  but  allowing  for  economic  running. 
Some  blind  persons  had  been  trained  who  could  not  be 
an  economic  proposition  to  any  workshop.  If  workshops 
were  to  be  run  as  occupational  centres,  authorities  should 
agree  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  bring  them  within 
an  economic  limit.  Would  it  be  possible  to  extend  the 
educational  facilities  for  the  blind  in  order  that  they 


might  find  some  pleasure  in  their  occupation,  and  also  be 
of  some  value  to  the  community  ? 

Mr.  Whittam  ;  He  believed  that  the  relationship 
between  the  local  authority  and  the  blind  themselves 
was  of  more  importance  than  that  between  local  authorities 
and  voluntary  associations.  The  idea  seemed  to  exist 
that  voluntaryism  had  created  all  good  things,  and  that 
they  were  simply  reaping  its  fruits.  Local  authorities  and 
voluntary  agencies  should  realise  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  spade  work  of  blind  pioneers  the  present  position 
would  never  have  existed.  He  feared  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  local  authorities  and  the  voluntary  agencies  were 
forgetful  that  the  blind  had  a  right  to  express  themselves 
in  the  inner  councils  of  these  organisations.  No  one  would 
be  better  able  to  bring  conditions  before  committees  than 
a  blind  person.  A  blind  workshop  could  not  be  made  into  an 
economic  proposition  ;  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  a  blind 
workshop  precluded  this  altogether.  The  most  efficient 
way  of  obtaining  unity  in  Blind  Welfare  was  by  taking 
the  blind  into  their  confidence. 

Alderman  Oliver  :  Blind  persons  were  members  of 
the  General  Council  and  their  Association,  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  present  Vice-Chairman  of 
tlie  Association  belonged  to  the  same  organisation  as  the 
last  speaker,  and  had  been  a  member  of  a  local  authority 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Hanlon  was  also  a  member  of  his 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee,  while  Councillor  Clydesdale 
was  its  Vice-Chairman,  and,  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  it  would  be  ungenerous  of  him  to  say 
that  they  did  not  pay  respect  to  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  folk  for  whom  it  was  their  responsibility  to  act.  He 
believed  that  a  benevolent  service  did  not  become  less 
benevolent  if  it  was  discharged  through  a  local  authority  ; 
municipal  service  was  in  itself  voluntary.  Neither  did 
any  of  them  wish  to  preclude  their  fellow  citizens  who 
might  be  unable  to  become  members  of  a  public  authority 
from  serving  in  any  way  they  wished.  They  must  beware 
of  the  error  which  was  causing  all  the  trouble  in  the  world 
to-day — “  If  you  will  not  march  my  way  you  shall  not 
march  at  all.” 

Councillor  Mrs.  M.  E.  Pashby  {Hull)  :  In  some  cases 
children  received  their  education  at  blind  schools,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  them  to  leave,  they  were  certified 
as  not  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Authorities 
were  faced  with  the  difficulty  as  to  what  to  do  with  them 
as  they  were  handicapped  by  the  small  amount  of  sight 
which  they  might  possess.  Could  any  suggestion  be 
made  as  to  how  to  overcome  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Hanlon  :  He  himself  was  a  workshop  employee. 
No  one  believed  more  in  unity  than  he  did,  but  when  there 
were  six  institutions  with  220  blind  within  an  area  of 
40  miles,  with  six  managers  costing  over  £2,000,  it  w'as 
high  time  that  voluntary  organisations  and  local  authorities 
took  steps  to  have  this  state  of  affairs  remedied.  There 
was,  however,  opposition  from  both  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tions  and  local  authorities  on  the  question  of  co-ordination 
of  work  on  the  grounds  of  economy  and  efficiency.  A  new 
outlook  on  the  question  would  have  to  be  adopted,  as 
they  could  not  continue  to  have  workshops  in  every  town 
competing  with  each  other.  If  local  authorities  would 
agree  to  cut  out  unnecessary  competition,  high  costs,  un¬ 
necessary  officials  and  buildings,  he  believed  they  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  making  blind  institutions  more 
economic. 

Mr.  R.  a.  Stone  {Henshaw’s  Institution)  :  Within  50 
miles  of  Manchester  there  were  no  less  than  10  blind  schools 
with  302  vacant  places,  and  the  time  was  near  when  many 
of  these  schools  would  have  to  be  closed.  It  was  desirable 
to  have  one  large  central  school  in  the  locality,  with 
modern  buildings,  playing  fields  and  swimming  baths. 
A  conference  might  be  called  of  all  local  authority  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  area  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  {Bradford)  :  He  appealed  to  local 
authorities  as  the  responsibility  of  Blind  W’elfare  lay 
entirely  with  them.  Referring  to  the  Deaf-Blind,  he 
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thought  that  blindness  combined  with  other  defects 
did  not  debar  a  person  from  a  happy,  useful  life. 
Everyone  should  study  the  Report  on  the  Survey 
which  had  recently  been  published,  and  further  services 
for  the  Deaf-Blind  should  be  forthcoming.  It  was  the 
duty  of  every  local  authority  to  educate  the  community 
in  order  that  the  public  might  be  fully  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  they  owed  to  the  blind  and  to  the 
deaf-blind.  In  each  area  there  should  be  a  small 
nucleus  of  people  who  were  prepared  to  give  themselves 
to  the  service  of  their  fellows,  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  study  Braille  and  the  manual  alphabet. 

The  Chairman  :  He  believed  that  the  Association 
had  itself  set  an  example  in  that  it  had  loo  per  cent, 
co-operation  between  the  local  authorities  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  in  its  area.  This  was  only  the 
first  step.  The  ideal  to  be  achieved  was  that  regional 
bodies  should  be  formed  throughout  the  country  and 
that  a  central  nucleus  should  be  established  where  all 


matters  and  queries  could  be  referred.  Years  ago 
he  had  stressed  the  advantage  of  unity  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  workshops  within  the  area.  In  concluding, 
he  thanked  Mr.  Eagar,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  for 
his  helpful  paper. 

Mr.  Eagar  :  He  greatly  appreciated  the  opportunity 
to  address  the  General  Council  and  hoped  that  a  similar 
occasion  might  occur  in  the  future.  The  questions  of 
Education  and  Workshops  required  a  unified  conception 
of  Blind  Welfare  throughout  the  country.  The  re¬ 
organisation  of  schools  must  involve  the  provision  of 
schools  for  Partially-Sighted  children.  The  efficient 
■w'orkshop  of  the  future,  which  would  satisfy  the  blind 
workers,  public  authorities  and  voluntary  organisations, 
could  only  be  created  by  consideration  of  where  it 
should  be  situated,  whom  it  should  serve,  in  what 
industries  it  should  specialise  and  in  what  areas  it 
should  sell  its  products. 


CO-ORDINATION  BETWEEN  TRAINING  AND 

TRADING  CENTRES 

Report  of  a  Joint  Committee 


The  Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  National 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  have  issued  a  report  and  re¬ 
commendations  on  how  to  foster  a  better 
understanding  and  encourage  closer  co¬ 
ordination  between  Schools  entrusted  with 
the  training  of  blind  pupils,  and  Workshops 
and  Homeworkers’  Schemes  responsible  for 
giving  employment  to  successful  trainees. 
The  reason  for  the  Committee’s  investigations 
was  made  plain  in  the  preface  to  the  hand¬ 
book  on  “  Courses  of  Instruction  in  In¬ 
dustrial  Subjects  for  the  Blind.” 

The  Committee,  mindful  that  the  fullest 
co-operation  already  exists  in  some  areas, 
were  particularly  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  areas  where  the  Training  School 
and  the  Workshop  are  under  separate  con¬ 
trol,  and.  where  a  Home-Workers’  Scheme 
draws  its  potential  workers  from  a  Training 
School  under  different  management. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Committee,  briefly 
summarised,  are  as  follows  : — 

Syllabuses  and  Specialisation. — All  Tech¬ 
nical  Schools  should  use  the  Syllabuses  in 
the  Handbook,  but  they  should  not  be 
followed  blindly.  They  should  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  locality  or  workshop  in 
which  the  pupil  will  be  ultimately  employed 
and  which  should  be  made  known  to  the 
Craft  Instructor.  The  Workshop  Manager 
is  strongly  advised  to  provide  the  Head  of  the 
Training  School  with  a  list  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  peculiar  to  the  trade  of  the  Work¬ 


shop,  so  that  pupils  destined  for  employment 
in  that  Workshop  can  be  given  the  necessary 
special  instruction. 

Interviewing  Candidates  for  Training. — 
The  practice  varies  considerably,  but  one 
important  fact  emerges  :  the  need  for  con¬ 
sultation  between  the  Heads  of  the  Training 
School  and  the  Workshop  or  Home  Workers’ 
Scheme.  Both  should  be  present  when  the 
candidate  is  interviewed  and  the  course  of 
instruction  is  decided  ;  and  both  should  watch 
the  pupil’s  progress,  the  Workshop  Manager 
being  provided  with  half-yearly  progress 
reports  either  by  the  Head  of  the  Training 
School  or  the  Local  Education  Authority 
and  visiting  the  pupil  and  examining  his 
work  from  time  to  time.  In  this  way,  a 
decision  can  be  reached  as  to  whether  the 
course  should  be  continued  or  changed. 

Training  of  Homeworkers. — As  a  general 
rule,  a  greater  degree  of  ability  and  inde¬ 
pendence  is  required  for  a  successful  Home 
Worker  than  for  a  Workshop  employee.  In¬ 
sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  and  conditions  governing 
the  employment  of  Home  Workers  and  the 
training  of  the  pupil  is  not  sufficiently 
thorough.  Greater  stress  should  be  laid 
on  training  in  self-reliance  and  independence, 
and  the  curriculum  should  include  the 
qualities  and  kinds  of  material  used,  simple 
costing,  business  correspondence,  simple 
accounting  and  salesmanship. 

Report  of  Pupils’  Progress. — Some  com¬ 
mon  form  of  progress  report  should  be 
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generally  adopted.  The  form  aj^pearing  in 
the  Report  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of 
leachers  and  the  National  Institute,  with 
one  or  two  slight  amendments,  was  considered 
to  be  most  suitable.  The  method  of  de¬ 
fining  the  quality,  speed  and  independence 
of  the  impil  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Head  of  the  Technical  School. 

Small  Workshops  as  Training  Centres. — 
The  approval  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
a  number  of  Small  Workshops  as  Training 
Centres,  where  adults  and  in  some  cases 
adolescents  are  trained,  is  deprecated.  In 
the  long  run,  it  is  better  to  admit  the  pupil 
to  an  approved  Technical  School  where 
greater  facilities  are  provided  for  the  fullest 
course  of  instruction. 

Loio  Grade  Pupils. — With  reference  to 
pupils  who  can  produce  good-quality  work 
but  fail  to  earn  sufficient  to  qualify  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  Workshop,  the  proposed  setting 
up  of  Grade  “  B  Workshops  could  not 
be  recommended,  it  being  felt  that  if  Grade 

B  ”  Workshops  were  established,  all  Work¬ 
shops  would  eventually  deteriorate  to  the 
standard  of  the  lower  grade  Workshop.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  an  entirely 
different  direction.  A  great  deal  has  yet 
to  be  done  before  all  possible  avenues  of 
employment  have  been  thoroughly  explored, 
and  it  is  contended  that  many  pupils  un¬ 
able  to  qualify  in  the  traditional  trades 
could  find  useful  employment  in  other 
spheres,  particularly  in  rural  areas  where 
employment  can  be  obtained  on  the  land. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  all 
Homeworkers’  Schemes  should  employ  fully 
qualified  craft  Supervisors.  In  some  districts 
the  duty  of  supervising  Home-workers  is 
imposed  on  Home  Teachers,  whose  technical 
knowledge  is  insufficient  to  enable  them  to 
give  adequate  assistance  to  the  workers  they 
are  called  upon  to  supervise.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  deprecated.  Furthermore, 
it  is  reaffirmed  that  where  possible  all  Home¬ 
workers  Schemes  should  be  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  an  approved  Workshop. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  on  completion 
of  training  all  pupils  who  have  qualified  for 
admission  to  a  Workshop  should  spend  the 
first  year  of  their  employment  as  one  of 
improvership,  and  that  apjjroval  for  their 
employment  in  a  Workshop  should  be  a 
tentative  one  to  cover  this  period. 
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N.I.B.  GIFT  TOKENS 

**You  Pay  for  the  Gift  ;  Your  Friend 
Chooses  It.” 

An  attractive  Gift  Token,  shortly  to 
be  issued  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  will  enable  anyone  wishing 
to  give  a  present  to  a  blind  friend  to 
give  the  exact  present  needed. 

Gift  Tokens  can  be  made  out  to  any 
value.  The  procedure  is  simple.  A  pur¬ 
chaser  applies  to  the  Institute  for  a  Gift 
token  worth  the  amount  he  is  ready  to 
expend.  He  pays  this  amount  to  the 
Institute  and  receives  in  exchange  a  Gift 
I  oken.  I  his  he  sends  to  his  friend — with  a 
suitable  inscription  in  the  space  provided  on 
the  Gift  Token  for  greetings  and  good  wishes. 
All  the  recipient  has  to  do  is  to  select  the 
goods  he  requires,  return  the  Gift  Token  to 
the  Institute  and  state  his  requirements. 
The  goods  will  be  sent  to  him  forthwith — 
post  free,  if  he  resides  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  or  Northern  Ireland. 

A  Gift  token  may  be  exchanged  by  any 
British  blind  person  at  the  Headquarters  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i  for 
books  or  articles  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
(including  Braille  books,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  music.  Moon  books,  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  appliances  and  apparatus 
of  all  kinds — Braille  writing  machines  and 
frames,  pen  and  pencil  writing  frames, 
Braille  paper,  games,  watches,  maps, 
measures,  tools,  styles,  etc.,  etc.)  to  the  net 
value  stated  on  the  Gift  Token. 

A  Gift  Token  may  be  exchanged  for  books 
or  articles  to  higher  value  than  that  stated, 
on  payment  of  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  books  or  articles  chosen  and  the 
face  value  of  the  Token. 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  should  the  article  chosen  cost  less 
than  the  face  value  of  the  Gift  Token  ;  neither 
can  the  Token  be  accepted  in  payment  of 
goods  already  supplied  or  credited  to  an 
account. 

A  Gift  Token  will  cease  to  be  valid  for  ex¬ 
change  after  six  months  from  the  date  of 
issue. 
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EMERGENCY  PLANS 

During  the  recent  international  crisis  every  organisation  for  the  blind  had  im¬ 
mediately  to  formulate  emergency  arrangements.  They  had  to  consider  how  a 
state  of  war  might  affect  their  services  to  the  blind,  their  blind  and  sighted  employees 
and  their  financial  position,  and  to  produce  emergency  plans  of  sufficient  elasticity 
to  meet  all  possible  contingencies.  Such  plans  doubtless  varied  greatly  in  detail, 
according  to  the  scope  and  conditions  of  the  service  afforded  and  to  whether  the 
centre  of  an  organisation  was  situated  in  a  crowded  area  liable  to  air-raids,  in 
districts  removed  from  immediate  prospect  of  bombardment,  or  in  rural  areas,  either  adjacent  to  or 
remote  from  danger  zones.  But  they  were  all  probably  based  on  the  desire  to  maintain  as  far  as 
possible  every  essential  service  to  the  blind  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  blind  community  would 
be  eager  to  play  its  part  in  national  effort. 

What  should  be  the  main  features  of  all  emergency  plans  for  blind  welfare  in  the  event  of  war  ? 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  question — -a  negative  side  of  precautionary  measures  and  a  positive  side  of 
servdce  measures.  In  other  words,  all  precautions  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  blind  and  those 
working  for  them  without  preventing  the  blind  from  participating  in  the  nation’s  efforts  or  suspending 
services  on  their  behalf.  Schools  for  the  blind  should,  for  example,  be  remov'^ed  from  danger  zones 
but  not  be  closed,  even  temporarily,  and  in  this  connection  it  seems  rather  deplorable  that  in  the 
recent  crisis  some  schools  “  broke  up  ”  instead  of  trying  to  imitate  the  admirable  policy  of  the  London 
County  Council  in  removing  all  blind  school  children  to  places  of  comparative  safety  and  arranging 
for  their  education  to  be  continued  there  ;  one  L.C.C.  school,  complete  with  teaching  staff,  was 
accommodated  at  “  Pirate’s  Spring,”  the  School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday  Home  at  New 
Romney.  In  case  the  country  is  again  threatened  with  war,  we  hope  that  local  Education 
Authorities  will  now,  with  more  time  at  their  disposal,  perfect  plans  for  ensuring  the  continuance 
of  blind  schools  during  war. 

In  evacuation  plans,  blind  children  under  school  age  and  elderly  or  invalid  blind  people  would 
take  their  place  alongside  similarly  incapacitated  sighted  people.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  mass  of 
blind  workers  of  both  sexes  would  reject  with  contempt  any  suggestion  that  in  such  plans  they  should 
have  preferential  treatment  over  sighted  workers.  During  the  ominous  week  last  month  a  blind 
woman  employed  in  Braille  production  in  London  insisted  that  whatever  emergency  plans  were  in 
embryo  she  must  be  allowed  to  carry  on  with  her  transcribing. 

This  brings  us  to  the  positive  side  of  emergency  plans,  and  at  once  we  can  think  of  several  ways  in 
which  the  blind  working  population  could  be  of  real  service  in  time  of  war.  Their  skilled  handicrafts- 
manship  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  gas-marks  and  similar  articles  ;  blind  typists 
and  telephonists  could  carry  on  in  the  room  of  the  able-bodied  ;  blind  teachers  could  fill  gaps  in  ordinary 
school  staffs  ;  ”  Blintraders  ”  could  serve  in  shops  and  as  storekeepers  in  factories  ;  blind  musicians — 
music  defies  war — could  take  the  place  of  fighting  musicians  and  blind  clergy  could  replace  army 
chaplains  ;  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses,  with  their  magnificently  equipped  healing  service,  would 
be  at  the  disposal  of  military  hospitals  ;  and  we  read  of  blind  men  and  women  being  employed  as 
detectors  of  the  approach  of  enemy  aircraft. 

Such  an  adaptation  of  blind  ”  labour  ”  would  necessitate  a  similar  adaptation  of  blind  welfare 
services.  There  would  be  a  need  for  intensive  training  for  the  new  jobs  and  for  expert  placement  in  them, 
for  the  dissemination  of  special  news  and  instructions  in  Braille,  for  the  provision  of  apparatus  and 
appliances  required  by  the  blind  war-workers  and  in  the  training  of  the  war-blinded.  Plans  for 
carrying  on  essential  services  such  as  these  would  have  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  dangers  of 
aerial  warfare  but  the  probability  of  a  continually  decreasing  expert  and  physically-able  sighted  staff, 
The  emergency  plans  prepared  last  month  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  allowed  for  different 
stages  of  evacuation  and  depletion,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  continuance  of  normal  or 
abnormal  services  in  London,  should  evacuation  be  unnecessary,  or  outside  London,  if  evacuation 
became  peremptory. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  war-emergency  plans  may  nev'er  be  needed  in  this  countr}^  but,  with  equal 
earnestness,  we  hope  that  every  British  organisation  for  the’  blind  will  see  that  it  has  its  plan 
perfect  and  ready,  for  enabling  the  blind,  both  employable  and  unemployable,  to  fulfil  their  duties 
as  citizens  in  a  time  of  national  crisis.  The  Editor. 
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LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  AND  THE  WELFARE 

OF  THE  BLIND 


Local  Authorities  and  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,”  by  Lawrence  Rich¬ 
mond  (Law  and  Local  Government 
Publications,  Ltd.,  5s.  net.),  is  a 
most  timely  publication.  The  author,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Richmond,  O.B.E.,  is  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  Officer  to  the  County  Council  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  during  the 
past  few  years  has  done  most  excellent  v/ork 
on  behalf  of  his  local  authority.  The  book 
before  us  shows  very  clearly  how  intimate  a 
knowledge  the  author  possesses  of  the  many 
blind  v/elfare  services  that  have  to  be  under¬ 
taken  and  discharged  by  an  important  local 
authority. 

Mr.  Richmond  does  not  unduly  obtrude  his 
own  point  of  view  when  discussing  the  various 
regulations  made  for  the  guidance  of  County 
and  County  Borough  authorities  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  other  competent 
bodies,  but  whenever  he  does  venture  to 
express  a  personal  opinion  it  is  sound  and 
supported  by  irrefutable  data.  There  is  a 
valuable  introduction  to  this  little  volume 
contributed  by  Sir  Charles  McGrath,  Clerk 
to  the  West  Riding  County  Council.  This 
highly  placed  official  speaks  in  terms  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Mr.  Richmond’s  valuable  work 
and  such  praise  is  quite  properly  bestowed. 

The  author,  in  a  brief  preface,  admirably 
describes  the  progress  of  legislation  during 
the  past  50  years,  indicating  the  transition 
that  has  taken  place  from  voluntaryism  to 
the  existing  order  of  things  where  there  is  a 
threefold  partnership,  that  of  the  State, 
local  authorities  and  voluntary  agencies. 
The  first  section  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
definition  of  blindness  and  cites  the  various 
documents  that  are  available  which  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  blind  welfare  services,  referring 
in  particular  to  the  two  definitions,  the  first 
of  which  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  second  applied  by  tire 
Ministry  of  Health.  Experience  shows  how 
inadequately  many  people  are  equipped  to 
furnish  intelligible  explanations  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  these  problems,  and  Mr.  Rich¬ 
mond  has  performed  an  exceedingly  useful 
service  by  emphasising  the  importance  of 
this  subject. 


Interesting  and  instructive  paragraphs 
follow  dealing  vdth  blind  persons  and  Old 
Age  Pensions,  and  the  registration  of  the 
blind.  Rather  lengthy  statements  are  to 
be  found  dealing  generally  with  blind  welfare 
services  and  describing  the  powers  that  are 
vested  with  local  authorities  and  the  sources 
of  information  from  which  the  statutory 
authority  is  obtained.  The  qualifications 
and  duties  of  home  teachers  are  also  des¬ 
cribed  in  some  detail,  and  quite  rightly 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  making 
a  proper  selection  of  candidates  for  the  home 
teaching  service,  who  subsequently  must  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  social  life  of 
the  blind  community.  Dealing  with  the 
supervision  of  home  workers,  the  author  ex¬ 
presses  the  view  that  it  is  inadvisable  for  the 
ordinary  home  teacher  to  be  employed  for 
the  conduct  of  this  service,  and  with  that 
point  of  view  every  well-informed  person 
will  agree. 

The  subject  of  augmentation  of  wages  is 
discussed  in  some  detail  and  the  various 
systems  of  payment  enumerated.  The 
authority  of  the  advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  this  connection  and  the  decisions  given 
from  time  to  time  are  faithfully  recorded. 

Other  subjects  treated  are  Exchequer 
Grants,  the  problem  of  ”  ordinary  residence,” 
and  the  claims  of  the  necessitous  blind,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  enunciated  in  the  1938  Act.  In 
this  connection  the  author  observes  :  “  It  is, 
however,  essential  that  persons  administering 
assistance  to  the  blind,  and  their  dependants 
.  .  .  should  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  new  procedure.  This  neces.sity  arises 
particularly  in  the  case  of  home  teachers  and 
supervisors,  and  others  whose  duties  bring 
them  into  close  and  intimate  contact  with  the 
blind.  Success  and  contentment  lies  in  the 
full  ascertainment  of  all  relevant  facts,  and 
in  the  creation  of  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant  for  assistance  that  he  or  she 
has  had  a  ‘  fair  deal.’  Confidence  between 
the  recipient  and  those  dealing  with  the  case 
is  vitally  necessary  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  the  full.”  Earlier  in  the  book  the  author 
quotes  with  approval  and  extract  from  the 
1927  ”  Handbook  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
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Blind,”  which  is  worthy  of  repetition  here  : 
”  The  first  step  is  to  make  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  circumstances  and  means  of  each  un¬ 
employable  blind  person.  Until  this  has 
been  done,  all  is  guesswork.  When  it  is 
made  it  sometimes  startles  the  workers  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  need  and  sometimes 
reassures  them  by  showing  that  the  problem 
is  more  manageable  than  they  expected.  It 
is  as  important  to  prevent  waste  of  money 
on  those  who  need  no  help  as  to  make  sure 
that  no  case  needing  help  is  overlooked.” 

Mr.  Richmond  makes  a  slight  error  in  the 
preface  to  his  book  when  he  suggests  that 
“  until  April,  1920,  the  assistance  of  the 
destitute  blind  had  remained  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  the  Poor  Law  Authority.” 
This  should  read  “  until  September,  1920,” 
but  this  is  quite  unimportant  and  does  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  general  contention. 


Octohey  15^/9  1938 


The  value  of  this  book  consists  in  the  effort 
made  by  the  author  to  bring  together  all  the 
relevant  documents  concerned  with  the  day 
to  day  administration  of  blind  welfare 
services,  and  he  has  performed  this  task  with 
commendable  skill.  The  appendices  are 
particularly  useful,  since  they  quote  a  number 
of  documents  in  extenso  and  make  them 
readily  accessible. 

We  would  say  in  conclusion  that  this  little 
volume  on  the  welfare  of  the  blind  should  be 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  welfare 
officer  who  desires  to  become  thoroughly 
efficient.  To  the  person  to  whom  service  is 
more  important  than  self  it  will  prove  to  be 
essential.  To  that  type  of  official  who 
merely  regards  such  service  as  a  job  it  will 
make  no  appeal,  for  he  will  never  be  efficient, 
no  matter  how  valuable  the  equipment  may 
be  that  is  placed  at  his  disposal.  B.  O.  P. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  THE  BLIND 


VOCATIONS  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,”  by  Louise  Wilber 
(American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind) ,  is  the  work  of  ablind  woman, 
and  formed  part  of  the  requirements  for  her 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  Much  of  the  material 
was  collected  by  her  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  she  had  at  one 
time  been  a  pupil ;  here  she  had  access  to 
a  group  of  fifty  boys  and  girls  whose  voca¬ 
tional  aims  she  sought  to  discover  by  means 
of  interviews.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  she 
was  both  blind  and  a  former  pupil  of  the 
school  helped  to  make  these  interviews 
friendly  and  informal,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  give  valid  results  than  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  a  seeing  stranger. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  historical 
and  deals  with  the  condition  of  the  blind 
from  primitive  times  till  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  touches  also  on 
the  lives  and  careers  of  those  blind  persons 
who  stand  out  in  the  records  of  the  early 
schools.  Louis  Braille,  Francis  Campbell, 
Fanny  Crosby  the  hymn-writer,  and  a  number 
of  lesser-known  American  men  and  women 
are  passed  in  review.  A  further  chapter 
deals  with  the  vocational  education  of  the 
blind  since  1850,  and  gives  a  table  showing 
the  extent  to  which  blind  persons  were 


employed  in  the  United  States  in  1920  as 
revealed  by  the  Census  of  that  year,  and  a 
further  table  showing  the  results  of  a  survey 
on  employment  carried  out  by  the  American 
Foundation. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Miss  Wilber’s 
study,  however,  because  the  most  original, . 
is  that  comprised  under  the  heading,  “  The 
Development  of  a  Vocational  Guidance 
Programme  in  Residential  Schools  for  the 
Blind.”  She  is  of  opinion  that  although  the 
vocational  training  of  the  blind  has  reached 
a  high  level,  vocational  guidance  still  lags 
behind,  and  too  little  account  has  been 
taken  hitherto  of  the  personal  tastes  and 
abilities  of  the  pupils,  and  the  prospects 
that  present  themselves  in  any  particular 
profession  or  trade,  having  regard  to  the 
locality  to  which  the  pupil  when  trained 
will  return.  She  admits,  however,  that, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  such  educational 
leaders  as  Dr.  Edward  Allen,  Dr.  French  and 
Dr.  Burritt  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and 
the  importance  of  preparing  the  blind  boy 
or  girl  to  take  a  place  in  the  world  of  in¬ 
dustry  is  being  increasingly  realised. 

Her  method  of  discovering  the  vocational 
aims  of  the  group  of  fifty  children  she 
examined  may  be  indicated.  She  divided 
them  into  groups,  according  to  (i)  their 
degree  of  vision  ;  (2)  their  intelligence, 
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though  here  the  grading  was  not  exact  as 
mental  tests  were  not  applied  in  all  cases  ; 
(3)  their  school  grades ;  (4)  their  age  ; 

(5)  their  health.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
win  the  children’s  conhdence  by  assuring 
them  at  the  outset  that  whatever  informa¬ 
tion  they  chose  to  give  would  be  regarded 
as  conhdential,  and  only  one  other  person 
(an  assistant  who  took  notes)  was  present 
beside  the  investigator  and  the  child. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  of  the  50  children 
examined  no  fewer  than  20  came  from 
“  broken  homes,”  wdicre  the  parents  were 
not  living  together — surely  an  amazingly 
high  figure  ?  A  large  proportion  of  the 
parents — over  70  per  cent. — were  foreign  born. 

Among  the  facts  elicited  by  the  interviews 
are  the  following  ; — 

That  a  discussion  of  the  children’s  favourite 
books  showed  that  their  tastes  were  similar 
to  those  of  children  wdth  normal  vision, 
books  of  adventure  heading  the  list  of 
favourites,  with  biography  and  general 
fiction  following  close  behind. 

That  listening  to  wireless  was  the  most 
popular  out-of-school  activity.  Dancing  and 
swimming,  curiously  enough,  appear  far 
down  on  the  list. 

That  the  blind  children  interviewed  tended 
^to  look  upon  a  musical  profession  as  the 
one  most  suitable  for  them  even  if,  in  some 
cases,  they  did  not  select  it  as  the  vocation 
they  would  most  like  to  follow.  ”  The 
interviews,”  writes  Miss  Wilber,  ”  reveal 
an  evident  tendency  on  the  part  of  parents 
to  encourage  their  blind  children  to  select 
the  vocation  of  music.” 

That  the  children  showed  signs  of  that 
emotional  crisis  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  educational  literature  on 
the  blind  in  this  country,  a  crisis  which 
reveals  itself  when  the  child  realises  for  the 
first  time  how  their  handicap  narrows  the 
choice  of  career  open  to  them.  “  Despite 
the  romancing  and  attitude  of  self-confidence 
exhibited  by  some  of  these  children,  the 
most  conceited  of  them  show  that  they 
realise  their  handicap  is  an  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  to  their  success.”  One 
of  the  girls  who  at  first  showed  considerable 
self-confidence  over  her  future  later  said  : 

”  I  am  really  very  much  worried  over  my 
future  occupation.  I  often  lie  awake  at 
night  thinking  about  it.” 
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As  a  result  of  her  interviews  Miss  Wilber 
was  of  opinion  that  the  children  did  lack 
definite  information  regarding  vocations, 
and  were,  on  the  whole,  too  optimistic  as 
to  the  future.  (But  is  not  such  optimism  a 
characteristic  of  all  children  and  so  necessarily 
shared  by  the  blind  ?)  A  greater  knowledge 
of  occupations,  of  the  length  and  type  of 
training  required  in  each,  and  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  offered  would  undoubtedly  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  them.  ”  To  know  the  limitations 
they  cannot  overcome  and  to  know  something 
of  the  possibilities  of  success  open  to  them 
will  induce  these  boys  and  girls  to  strive 
for  goals  rather  than  to  go  through  life 
aimlessly.” 

In  her  final  chapter  the  writer  sketches 
a  possible  vocational  guidance  programme 
for  use  in  blind  schools.  She  would  have 
one  person  devoting  full  time  to  the  work 
on  the  staff  of  any  blind  school  with  more 
than  a  hundred  pupils.  Such  a  person 
should,  in  her  view,  be  a  University  graduate, 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  industrial  world, 
be  familiar  with  the  blind  themselves,  under¬ 
stand  the  conditions  governing  workshops 
for  the  blind,  be  open-minded  as  to  the 
possibility  of  finding  new  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  take  pains  to  know  something  of 
the  environment  to  which  the  pupil  will 
return  when  training  ends,  and  the  industrial 
possibilities  it  offers.  In  order  that  the 
child’s  interest  may  be  aroused  in  vocations. 
Miss  Wilber  suggests  that  a  course  in  ‘‘occu¬ 
pations  ”  .should  be  given  to  children  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  15,  showing  them  what 
vocations  are  open  to  the  blind,  telling  them 
something  of  the  lives  of  those  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  been  successful  in 
such  vocations,  and  giving  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  blind  persons  at  work  in  work¬ 
shop  or  office.  ‘‘  Try-out  ”  courses  are 
also  recommended. 

All  that  Miss  Wilber  says  may  not  be 
relevant  here,  where  conditions  vary  con¬ 
siderably  from  those  in  the  States,  but  the 
training  and  employment  of  the  young  blind 
is  a  problem  so  serious  and  so  important 
that  we  can  only  be  grateful  for  any  fresh 
light  that  may  be  thrown  upon  it  ;  and  this 
book,  written  as  it  is  by  one  who  knows  the 
difficulties  from  within,  can  be  commended 
to  all  interested. 
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A  BLIND  TOURIST  ON  THE  SPANISH 

MAIN 


IV-DOMINICA,  JAMAICA.  HAITI 

By  J.  E.  SUTCLIFFE. 


jt  FTER  a  stay  of  a  week  in 
Ciirayao,  we  steamed  north- 
i  west  to  Ciudad  Trujillo,  the 

/  ^  capital  of  the  Black  republic 
j  ^  of  Dominica.  Once  more  we 
i  met  with  heavy  crosswinds, 

rough  seas  and  torrential  rain, 
and  were  15  hours  overdue.  The  engines  had 
frequently  to  slow  down,  as  the  waves 
were  swamping  the  decks.  There  must  have 
been  a  Jonah  on  board  to  account  for  these 
storms  as  they  are  rare  in  this  area  during 
this  period  of  the  year.  Among  the  pas¬ 
sengers  who  came  aboard  at  Cura9ao  was  a 
German  geologist,  who  was  going  to  Dominica 
at  the  invitation  of  the  government  to  join 
two  other  German  scientists — a  zoologist  and 
a  geographer — in  making  a  survey  of  the 
country.  The  German  government  is  paying 
half  the  cost  and  seems  fully  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  future  trade.  We  were 
amazed  at  the  small  evidence  of  British  trade 
in  both  Dominica  and  Haiti, — in  fact,  no 
British  company  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of 
shipping  lines  given  in  a  Dominican  govern¬ 
ment  circular,  though  a  few  of  our  ships 
call. 

The  capital  of  Dominica,  Ciudad  Trujillo, 
formerly  known  as  Santo  Domingo,  was  the 
first  city  established  by  the  Europeans  in  the 
New  World.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  a  cyclone  in  1930,  and  has  been  rebuilt  on 
modern  lines,  with  tarred  roads  and  broad 
streets  running  at  right  angles.  There  is  a 
fine  central  square  with  trees  and  granite 
seats,  surrounded  by  large  business  premises. 
On  one  side  is  the  Cathedral  which  was 
scarcely  damaged  by  the  cyclone.  There  are 
even  traffic  lights  of  a  simple  character. 
The  new  docks  line  both  banks  of  the  river 
Ozama  and  have  spacious  concrete  landing 
stages,  with  none  of  the  overcrowding  and 
disorder  of  other  West  Indian  ports.  We 
were  struck  by  tlie  pro.sperous  look  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  by  the  general  cleanliness. 
Even  the  little  boys  selling  cakes  on  trays, 
ice-cream  from  barrows,  and  the  inevitable 


lottery  tickets,  are  clean  and  well-dressed. 
Especially  noticeable  among  the  locally 
made  articles  displayed  at  the  gift  shops  are 
fine  examples  of  highly  polished  carved 
mahogany. 

It  was  at  Santo  Domingo  that  Columbus 
first  landed  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  and 
the  lower  trunk  and  root  of  the  tree  to  which 
he  tied  his  ship  is  still  preserved,  plastered 
with  concrete,  on  the  river  front. 

On  visiting  the  Cathedral  we  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  its  historian  as  guide.  It 
was  remarkable  that  the  only  damage 
suffered  here  during  the  cyclone  was  to  the 
organ  and  to  the  famous  painting  of  Our 
Lady,  by  Murillo.  Above  the  organ  is  a 
frieze  of  cherubs’  heads,  through  whose  open 
mouths  the  notes  come.  This  is  a  copy 
of  a  frieze  of  Michelangelo’s  m  Italy.  The 
original  cross  which  Columbus  brought  from 
Spain,  and  erected  here,  was  afterwards 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which, 
elaborately  overlaid  with  embossed  silver, 
remains  in  the  Cathedral.  Another  survival 
from  early  days  is  the  enormous  mahogany 
cross  which  was  laid  on  the  ground  before 
the  Cathedral  was  built.  It  now  stands 
upright  against  an  inner  wall,  and  reaches 
almost  to  the  high  roof.  Lodged  in  the 
wooden  roof  is  a  cannon  ball,  fired  by  Drake 
in  one  of  his  many  attacks  on  the  Spanish 
possessions. 

The  main  historic  trea.sure  is  a  handsome 
memorial  to  Columbus.  His  bones  are  pre¬ 
served  in  a  leaden  casket,  supported  on  four 
onyx  pillars,  and  surrounded  by  monu¬ 
mental  columns  and  roof  of  white  marble. 
On  October  12th  each  year  the  bones  are 
shown  to  the  people,  and  the  casket  is  again 
sealed  by  the  President,  Generalissimo 
Trujillo.  Facing  the  docks  are  the  ruins  of 
the  house  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  the  son 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  was  built 
in  1510.  Many  other  magnificent  churches 
and  convents  still  remain,  all  showing  .signs 
of  damage  either  from  hostile  attack  or 
cyclone. 
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Outside  one  of  the  main  buildings  in  the 
central  square,  the  “  draw  ”  for  the  national 
weekly  lottery  is  made  every  Sunday. 
The  tickets  are  5  cents  each,  and  are  sold 
all  over  Dominica  and  the  neighbouring 
islands.  The  first  prize  is  10,000  dollars,  the 
second  5,000,  the  third  1,000,  with  hundreds 
of  smaller  amounts.  The  prohts  of  these 
lotteries,  together  with  many  commodity 
taxes,  go  directly  to  the  President,  who, 
unlike  his  predecessors,  devotes  a  consider¬ 
able  part  to  public  services.  Houses,  build¬ 
ings  and  roads  are  named  in  honour  of 
Trujillo  everywhere,  just  as  in  Germany 
every  town,  large  or  small,  has  its  Adolf 
Hitler  Platz.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  what 
progress  has  been  made  under  Trujillo.  He 
has  made  of  his  Capital  a  very  fine  city, 
with  vast  possibilities  for  trade  expansion  ; 
in  anticipation  of  which  many  more  miles 
of  docks  are  being  built.  Evidences  of  these 
improvements  were  strikingly  visibfe  as  we 
steamed  down  the  river  Ozama,  turning 
westward  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Dominica. 

Only  two  days  were  spent  in  Kingston, 
and  there  was  little  chance  of  visiting  the 
remote  parts  of  this  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  island.  A  frantically  hurried  drive 
to  the  places  of  interest  was  taken  by  many 
of  the  passengers,  but  we  contented  ourselves 
with  exploring  the  town  of  Kingston,  and 
paying  a  long  visit  to  the  Hope  Botanical 
Gardens,  five  miles  away. 

The  first  view  of  Kingston  was  obtained 
in  the  early  dawn,  with  the  full  moon  behind 
the  mountains  which  rise  peak  after  peak 
above  the  town  and  are  well  wooded.  Of 
the  large  amount  of  shipping  in  the  harbour, 
fully  half  was  British.  Despite  the  great 
preponderance  of  coloured  people  in  the 
streets  the  town  has  a  distinctly  English 
appearance,  with  fine  stores,  electric  trams, 
and  pretentious  public  buildings. 

The  Hope  Botanical  Gardens,  like  those 
of  Port  of  Spain,  are  very  extensive,  with 
immense  trees,  brilliantly  flowering  shrubs, 
and  beds  of  tropical  flowers.  There  is  a 
particularly  fine  collection  of  water-lilies, 
including  several  blue  varieties  which  I 
knew  so  well  in  South  Africa  years  ago.  An 
Eastern  touch  was  given  to  the  scene  by  the 
passing  of  a  native  waggon,  laden  with  sugar¬ 
cane,  drawn  by  two  fine  oxen. 

Adjoining  the  Gardens  is  a  well-managed 
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and  up-to-date  Government  stock  farm  and 
experimental  station.  Kingston  has  a  general 
air  of  prosperity  and  the  natives  are  well 
dressed.  Here  and  there,  however,  one 
heard  of  the  discontent  among  the  natives 
which  was  to  lead  in  a  few  months’  time  to 
serious  rioting  and  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  investigate  grievances. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  cargo  of  Indes, 
skins  and  lignum-vitae,  taken  aboard  here, 
our  Captain  accepted  several  hundred  tons 
of  what  he  called  “  distress  cargo  ”  for 
England.  This  consisted  of  tremendous 
baulks  of  Douglas  Fir,  chained  securely  on 
the  fore  and  aft  decks,  making  the  ship 
appear  top-heavy  to  the  uninitiated  pas¬ 
senger.  This  timber  was  transferred  from  a 
British  freighter  en  route  from  Vancouver  to 
London.  After  having  discharged  some  of 
her  heavy  cargo  from  the  hold,  she  had  been 
declared  top-heavy  or  unseaworthy  by  the 
port  authorities  at  Kingston,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  discharge  her  deck  cargo  of  timber. 

On  our  way  from  Kingston  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  the  capital  of  Haiti,  we  were  followed 
by  one  or  two  sharks,  obviously  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  refuse  from  the  galley.  We  also 
encountered  a  small  whale  blowing  spouts  of 
water  into  the  air.  Later  on,  we  ran  into  a 
“  school  ”  of  dolphins,  leaping  and  turning 
somersaults  near  the  ship,  as  though  for  our 
entertainment.  They  had  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  racing  ahead  of  our  ship.  Following, 
at  a  safe  distance  behind,  were  two  beautiful 
green  fish,  with  long  snouts,  quite  near  the 
surface  of  the  clear  blue  water. 

Port-au-Prince  is  approached  by  a  long 
estuary,  with  mountains  on  both  sides. 
There  are  many  imposing  buildings  and  well- 
planned  streets  ;  but  on  closer  inspection  we 
found  it  disappointingly  dirty,  and  except 
in  the  main  street,  in  a  state  of  disrepair. 
Many  of  the  pavements  are  broken,  and 
holes  left  by  excavators  have  either  been 
left  “  for  the  next  time,”  or  have  been  very 
roughly  filled  in.  It  is  a  typical  example  of 
a  place  ”  paved  with  good  intentions.”  The 
natives  are  mainly  negro  in  type,  dirty  and 
unkempt,  and  speak  a  French  patois,  while 
French  influence  is  everywhere  noticeable. 
Beggars  and  touts  abound,  and  are  persistent 
to  the  point  of  impertinence.  Much  to  the 
amusement  of  my  wife,  whose  attention  was 
momentarily  diverted,  a  dirty  and  un¬ 
prepossessing  young  negress  took  my  arm 
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and  greeted  me  familiarly  with  the  words 
“  Papa,  how  are  you  ?  ” 

All  kinds  of  produce  is  offered  for  sale  in  a 
large  covered  native  market.  Most  of  the 
sellers  squat  on  the  ground  beside  their 
merchandise,  which  is  spread  out  on  dirty 
newspapers  or  sacks.  The  whole  place  was 
dirty  and  extremely  malodorous,  and  the 
large  open-air  market  was  equally  un¬ 
pleasant.  A  typical  example  of  their  un¬ 
hygienic  habits  is  the  method  of  drying 
coffee  beans — common  to  the  whole  of  Haiti. 
Bags  of  coffee  berries  are  emptied  on  to  the 
concrete  in  the  public  square,  flanked  by 
folded  sacks.  The  natives  in  bare  feet,  and 
with  long  trousers  frayed  at  the  bottoms, 
walk  continually  over  the  berries,  turning 
them  with  wooden  spades.  It  is  fortunate 


that  coffee  berries  are  roasted  before  they 
reach  the  consumer  !  We  here  took  aboard 
large  quantities  of  cotton  and  coffee  destined 
for  Germany.  General  Goering’s  father  was 
a  shipping  agent  at  Port-au-Prince,  and 
here  Goering  himself  spent  many  of  his 
boyhood’s  years. 

A  few  hours  after  leaving  the  capital,  we 
anchored  off  the  small  village  of  Petit 
Goave.  Natives  in  broad-bottomed  boats, 
propelled  by  three  paddles  in  the  stern, 
came  alongside,  bringing  bags  of  coffee  and 
cocoa.  No  one  went  on  shore,  as  it  was 
after  sunset,  and  there  was  no  system  of 
lighting  in  the  tiny  scattered  village.  Smoke 
fires  were  to  be  seen  in  the  hills  where  sugar¬ 
cane  refuse  was  being  burned. 


[This  final  section  of  “A  Blind  Tourist  on  the  Spanish  Alain 
will  he  concluded  in  next  month’s  issue.) 


AMERICAN  ACT  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  OF  READING  MATTER  AMONG  THE  BLIND 


IN  our  August  issue  we  referred  to  two 
new  Bills  relating  to  blind  welfare  which 
have  recently  been  passed  in  America, 
and  said  that  we  were  awaiting  copies 
of  these  Acts.  We  have  received  the  copy 
of  one  of  them  which  we  reprint  below. 

The  Act  is  an  amendment  to  former  Acts 
and  reads  as  follows  ; — 

“  Books,  pamphlets,  and  other  reading  matter 
published  either  in  raised  characters,  whether  prepared 
by  hand  or  printed  or  in  the  form  of  sound-reproduction 
records  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  in  packages  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  weight  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  containing  no  advertising  or  other  matter  whatever, 
unsealed,  and  when  sent  by  public  institutions  for 
the  blind,  or  by  any  public  libraries,  as  a  loan  to  blind 
readers,  or  when  returned  by  the  latter  to  such  insti¬ 
tutions  or  public  libraries  ;  magazines,  periodicals,  and 
other  regularly  issued  publications  in  such  raised 
characters,  whether  prepared  by  hand  or  printed, 
or  on  sound-reproduction  records  (for  the  use  of  the 
blind),  which  contain  no  advertisements  and  for  which 
no  subscription  fee  is  charged,  shall  be  transmitted 
in  the  United  States  mails  free  of  postage  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster  General  may 
prescribe . 

“  Volumes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  any  part 
thereof,  published  either  in  raised  characters,  whether 
prepared  by  hand  or  printed,  or  in  the  forrn  of  sound- 
reproduction  records  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  which 
do  not  contain  advertisements  (a)  when  furnished  by  an 
organisation,  institution,  or  association  not  conducted 


for  private  profit,  to  a  blind  person  without  charge, 
shall  be  transmitted  in  the  United  States  mails  free 
of  postage  ;  {b)  when  furnished  by  an  organisation, 

institution,  or  association  not  conducted  for  private 
profit  to  a  blind  person  at  a  price  not  greater  than  the 
cost  price  thereof,  shall  be  transmitted  in  the  United 
States  mails  at  the  postage  rate  of  i  cent  for  each  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  ;  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Postmaster  General  may  prescribe. 

“  Reproducers  for  sound-reproduction  records  for  the 
blind  or  parts  thereof  which  are  the  property  of  the 
United  States  Government,  when  shipped  for  repair 
purposes  by  an  organisation,  institution,  public 
library,  or  association  for  the  blind  not  conducted  for 
private  profit,  or  by  a  blind  person  to  an  agency  not 
conducted  for  private  profit,  or  from  such  an  agency 
to  an  organisation,  institution,  public  library,  or 
association  for  the  blind  not  conducted  for  private 
profit,  or  to  a  blind  person,  may  be  transmitted  throvigh 
the  mails  at  the  rate  of  i  cent  per  pound  or  fraction 
■(-p0j-gQf  j  under  such  regulations  as  the  I  ostmaster 
General  may  prescribe. 

“  The  Postmaster  General  may  in  his  discretion 
extend  this  rate  of  i  cent  per  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
to  reproducers  for  sound-reproduction  records  for  the 
blind,  or  parts  thereof,  which  are  the  property  of  State 
governments  or  subdivisions  thereof,  or  of  public 
libraries,  or  of  private  agencies  for  the  blind  not  con¬ 
ducted  for  private  profit,  or  of  blind  individuals,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

“  All  letters  written  in  point  print  or  raised  charac¬ 
ters  or  on  sound-reproduction  records  used  by  the 
blind,  when  unsealed,  shall  be  transmitted  through 
the  mails  as  third-class  matter." 

Approved,  May  16,  1938. 
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BLIND  WELFARE  SERVICES  IN  LANCASHIRE 

Bv  BBS  PURSE. 


IN  these  coluiniis  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  at  March  31st,  1937, 
the  blind  population  of  Lancashire 
had  reached  the  very  considerable  total 
of  3,416,  and  the  expenditure  on  blind  wel¬ 
fare  services  generally  exceeded  £90,000 
per  annum,  or  a  rate  of  2. 2d.  in  the  £. 
Within  the  geographical  county  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  there  are  approximately  725  workshop 
employees,  and  the  County  Council  is  re¬ 
quired  to  subsidise  the  earnings  of  150  of 
this  number.  It  is  obvious  then  that  in 
order  to  promote  uniformity  in  administra¬ 
tion  and  allay  discontent  which  must  inevi¬ 
tably  arise  when  various  rates  of  augmen¬ 
tation  are  paid,  a  .serious  attempt  must  be 
made  to  settle  the  two  aspects  of  this  some¬ 
what  difficult  problem.  In  all  circum¬ 
stances  it  becomes  necessary  to  face  the  fact 
that  since  we  are  still  far  removed  from  any 
scheme  whicii  postulates  equalisation  of 
rating,  the  authorities  who  have  to  budget 
for  blind  welfare  services  must  of  necessity 
be  influenced  by  the  amounts  which  they 
may  properly  extract  from  the  rates  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  services. 

It  is  easy  for  those  who  have  no  administra¬ 
tive  responsibility  to  be  continuousl}/  crying 
out  for  more  and  more  liberal  allowances. 
Such  people  never  realise  that  there  are  other 
social  problems,  equally  urgent  and  insistent, 
demanding  attention,  and  the  time  is  cer- 
tainl}/  drawing  near  when  it  will  have  to  be 
made  apparent  to  all  concerned  that  the 
resources  of  the  State  and  of  local  authorities 
are  not  inexhaustible  and  are  limited  by  the 
economic  conditions  that  prevail.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  desirable  that  the  conditions  ob¬ 
taining  in  workshops  for  the  blind  should  be 
made  as  tolerable  as  circumstances  permit, 
that  is  to  .say,  working  hours  should  be 
reasonable  in  number,  and  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  provided  should  give  adequate  working 
space,  whilst  the  general  amenities  of  each 
establishment  ought  to  be  such  as  to  make 
the  worker  feel  that  the  place  where  he  has 
to  spend  a  substantial  portion  of  his  life  is  in 
every  respect  a  comfortable  establishment. 
These  conditions  for  the  most  part  obtain 
throughout  the  workshops  of  Lancashire, 
but  we  would  like  to  see  a  greater  measure 
of  freedom  bestowed  upon  the  employees. 


Snell  as  would  induce  them  to  take  a  pride  in 
the  establishments  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

During  the  past  few  months  efforts  have 
been  made  both  by  the  County  Council  and 
other  local  authorities  to  provide  a  scheme 
under  which,  workshop  employees  would 
derive  considerable  advantages,  and  although 
complete  unanimity  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
there  is  every  indication  that  most  of  the 
difficulties  have  been  satisfactorily  overcome. 
The  object  of  the  scheme  submitted  by  the 
Lancashire  County  Council  to  other  local 
authorities  and  voluntary  agencies  in  the 
area  is  to  secure  that  the  remuneration  of 
blind  workshop  employees  should  be  related 
to  earning  capacity,  and  the  piecework 
system  retained  merely  as  a  basis  of  calcu¬ 
lation.  This  latter  provision  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  management  of  each  under¬ 
taking  may  have  reliable  guidance  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  there  is  any  unreasonable 
decline  in  output.  It  is  intended  that  each 
worker  should  have  a  reasonable  minimum 
wage,  subject  to  the  insistence  of  proper 
safeguards  for  the  maintenance  of  efficiency. 
The  scheme  goes  on  to  suggest  a  grading 
sy.stem,  but  it  is  cumbersome  and  will  be 
found  difficult  to  apply.  The  alternative  as 
.suggested  by  the  Manchester  Blind  Persons 
Committee  is  a  much  more  acceptable  one 
and  will  be  easier  to  operate  whilst  at  the 
.same  time  it  will  be  more  equitable.  The 
Manchester  recommendation  is  designed  to 
.secure  a  minimum  wage  for  all  employees, 
.subject  to  proper  safeguards.  It  will  en¬ 
courage  the  efficient  worker  to  earn  more  than 
the  agreed  minimum,  whilst  it  will  go  a  long 
way  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  efficient  but  whose  standard 
of  production  is  registered  at  a  lower  level. 

Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  express  re¬ 
liable  opinions  on  the  respective  schemes 
presented  to  the  Lancashire  County  Council 
by  the  authorities  of  fourteen  workshops  for 
the  blind  are  confident  that  agreement  will 
ultimately  be  reached,  and  that  .such  an 
agreement  will  provide  for  the  payment  of 
reasonable  minimum  wages,  a  uniform  work¬ 
ing  week,  and  the  removal  of  some  irksome 
re.strictions  that  have  hitherto  prevailed  in 
certain  establishments. 
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Though  these  questions  have  loomed  large- 
for  a  considerable  period  in  the  County 
Palatine,  it  is  some  consolation  at  least  to 
note  that  in  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  all 
the  agencies  concerned  are  striving  to  reach 
a  solution  that  will  be  acceptable.  It  is 
equally  important  to  realise  also  that  the 
blind  employees  are  co-operating  in  these 


efforts,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  possible  to 
announce  in  the  near  future  that  practical 
uniformity  has  been  reached,  and  that  in 
Lancashire  at  least  some  of  the  problems 
which  are  giving  the  social  worker  grave 
concern  in  the  day  to  day  business  of  ad¬ 
ministration  have  at  length  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  solved. 


A  DAYTIME  WALK  IN  THE  DARK. 

By  MARJORIE  CHARNWOOD. 


They  tell  me  that  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  the  river  Ure  to 
explore  is  that  from  Ripon  to  Tan- 
field.  I  don’t  know,  even  now, 
because  although  I  have  actually  explored 
it  I  could  not  see  a  thing.  I  had  to  sense 
and  feel  instead  of  seeing,  yet  I  enjoyed  the 
walk  as  much  as  any  of  our  party. 

What  does  it  feel  like  to  take  a  country 
walk  when  you  are  blind  ?  Let  me  describe 
this  walk  as  it  appealed  to  me. 

We  left  the  old  North  Bridge  behind,  and 
followed  the  river  path  through  fields  to  the 
Haunted  House  Wood,  and  as  we  walked 
through  the  wood  along  the  old  river  bed 
I  had  the  impression  that  a  ghost  might 
appear  at  any  moment.  The  spell  was 
broken,  however,  by  a  flapping  of  wings  as 
a  bird  flew  out  of  some  ruined  cottages. 
How,  you  may  ask,  did  I  know  that  there 
were  any  ruined  cottages  ?  By  inquiring 
of  my  friends,  of  course  ;  I  build  up  pictures 
of  a  landscape  in  that  way. 

We  wandered  off  the  river  bank  into 
tangled  masses  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
blackbird  and  thrush  poured  out  their 
joyous  notes,  the  finches  joined  in  witl"!! their 
melodious  scales,  there  was  the  soft  coo  of 
a  woodpigeon,  while  the  call  of  the  cuckoo 
was  heard  above  them  all.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  learned  the  various  bird  songs,  but 
when  you  are  blind  you  don’t  easily  forget. 

I  lay  for  hours  “  watching  ”  the  bird  life 
on  the  island.  A  heron  arose  with  a  whirl 
of  wings  from  the  rushes  and  flew  away  over 
the  river,  the  wild  duck  paddled  compla¬ 
cently,  the  plover  passed  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  in  great  flocks,  and  a  solitary  curlew 
hovered  above,  then  flew  away  with  its 
plaintive  cry.  The  kingfisher  shot  by,  its 
blue  and  orange  wings  flashing  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  Once  more  I  admit  I  had  to  rely 
on  a  friend’s  description  there  ! 


Next  we  left  the  river  bank  and  mounted 
through  meadows  covered  with  velvety 
cowslips.  I  knelt  down  and  felt  them,  and 
could  tell  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  bluebells  we  found  in  a  wooded  plan¬ 
tation. 

White  bluebells  were  as  common  there  as 
the  blue,  intermingled  with  masses  of  white 
and  purple  violets  and  clusters  of  primroses. 

After  leaving  the  woods  we  started  tres¬ 
passing,  as  along  that  part  of  the  river  there 
is  no  right  of  way.  I  was  told  in  Ripon  that 
no  farmer  would  have  objected  to  our 
crossing  his  land,  but  if  one  had  I  should 
have  imitated  Nelson  in  refusing  to  see  the 
signal ;  there  are  advantages  when  one  is 
blind  and  trespass  notices  are  about  ! 

My  friends  told  me  we  were  seeing  a  picture 
of  rural  England,  and  somehow,  I  could  feel 
the  beauty.  We  wandered  into  a  larch 
plantation,  going  almost  on  all  fours  to  avoid 
the  overhanging  branches,  now  and  then  dis¬ 
turbing  a  young  rabbit  or  pheasant.  I 
heard  them  scuttle  off  through  the  under¬ 
growth  for  the  noise  they  make  is  unmis¬ 
takable. 

All  along  the  river  side  the  weeping  willows 
hung  gracefully  into  the  water,  but  just  be¬ 
fore  North  Stainley  we  had  to  leave  the  river 
side  because  of  swampy  ground,  and  con¬ 
tinued  along  a  country  lane,  with  here  and 
there  a  farm  showing  in  the  distance,  and 
a  few  white-washed  cottages.  Scores  of 
larks  soared  up  into  the  cloudless  blue  sky, 
cheerily  trilling,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  corncrake. 

Still  sauntering  along  the  lane,  oversha¬ 
dowed  by  giant  beeches — I  could  feel  the 
difference  between  the  sunlight  and  shadow 
— we  arrived  in  Tanfield,  a  picturesque  vil¬ 
lage  with  red-tiled  houses  and  old-world 
gardens  stretching  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ure.  Probably  by  asking  questions  and 
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using  my  ears,  nose  and  memory  I  had  en¬ 
joyed  that  walk  as  much  as  any  sighted 
person  who  had  made  it,  for  to  be  blind  is  not 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  pleasures  of  rambling. 
To  have  no  eyes  doesn't  mean  that  you 
can’t  tell  the  difference  between  a  meadow 
outside  Ripon  and  congested  City  Square  ! 

PERSONALIA 

Miss  L.  O.  Burges  is  acting  as  Secretary 
of  the  North  Western  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind  in  place  of  her  sister,  the 
late  Miss  I.  V.  Burges.  The  Association 
ceases  to  exist  on  31st  December,  1938. 

The  Hon.  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League  is  now  Mrs.  L. 
Johnson,  40,  Green  I^oad,  Hall  Green, 
Birmingham,  28. 

*  >1:  si« 

Owing  to  the  increasing  work  of  the  Here¬ 
fordshire  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
it  has  been  necessary  for  a  full-time  secretary 
to  be  appointed  upon  the  re.signation  of 
Mr.  Pritchards.  As  from  October  ist,  the 
secretary  will  be  Mr.  J.  J.  Adams,  of  the 
County  Offices,  Hereford. 

*  *  * 

Although  the  Rev.  David  Griffiths, 
Deputation  Secretary,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  has  made  a  steady  and  satis¬ 
factory  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  severe 
accident  he  sustained  when  knocked  down 
by  a  car  on  the  ist  February,  1938,  he  and 
his  wife  are  not  sufficiently  fit  to  take  up 
the  heavy  travelling  and  lecture  work  he 
was  carrying  on.  He  therefore  retired  on 
pension  officially  from  the  ist  August,  and 
is  living  at  Y  Bryn,  Eglwysbach,  Talycafn, 
Denbighshire,  North  Wales. 

*  *  5(J 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Page,  who  has  been 
blind  for  nearly  30  years,  sat  in  the  vestry 
of  the  Castle  Street  Baptist  Church,  Caine, 
on  Wednesday,  on  the  occasion  of  his  96th 
birthday,  to  receive  donations  to  the  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  a  new  manse  for  the  minister. 

Mr.  Page  is  a  remarkable  man.  Despite 
his  great  age,  and  affliction,  he  still  takes 
services  in  Caine  and  the  villages  around,  and 
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gives  lectures — a  favourite  one  is  the  life  of 
Spurgeon,  which  occupies  him  for  over  an 
hour,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  is  on  his 
feet. 

His  association  with  the  Caine  Baptist 
Church  began  in  1866 — 72  years  ago.  He 
“  retired  ”  in  1909,  on  account  of  failing 
sight,  but  has  led  a  very  active  retirement, 
and  there  are  few  Sundays  when  he  is  out 
of  the  pulpit. 

*  *  * 

An  influential  committee  has  been  formed 
to  raise  funds  for  providing  a  fitting  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Burns,  of 
Edinburgh.  Its  form  will  depend  on  the 
amount  available,  but  it  is  proposed  that  a 
memorial  window  be  placed  in  Lady  Glenor- 
chy’s  (South)  Church,  Edinburgh,  of  which 
Dr.  Burns  was  minister  for  48  years,  and,  if 
possible,  that  a  memorial  endowment  be 
provided  for  some  voluntary  charitable  in¬ 
stitution  in  which  Dr.  Burns  was  interested. 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Messrs. 
J.  L.  Hill,  Dougal  &  Co.,  W.S.,  18,  Hill  Street, 
Edinburgh,  2. 

*  *  * 

Ministers  and  visitors  from  churches  in 
Liverpool  and  Wallasey  took  part  in  the  in¬ 
duction  ceremony  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Carter, 
a  blind  minister,  formerly  of  Nantwich,  to 
the  ministry  of  Birkenhead  Unitarian  Church, 
Bessborough  Road,  Birkenhead.  The  Lord 
Mayor-elect  of  Liverpool,  Sir  C.  Sydney 
Jones,  joined  in  the  welcome  to  Mr.  Carter, 
and  the  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Redfcrn,  of  Ullet  Road  Church, 
Liverpool. 

*  *  * 

Owing  to  ill-health,  Lt.-Col.  R.  A. 
Bradley,  C.M.G.,  has  had  to  give  up  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners 
after  holding  this  position  for  the  last  seven 
years  and  has  now  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  South  of  Erance. 

*  *  * 

Captain  G.  S.  Holden,  R.N.,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse’s  Ex-Service 
Eund  for  the  Blind,  has  now  taken  over  the 
work  and  any  matter  referring  to  the  Guild 
should  in  future  be  addressed  to  him  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.i. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Past  Achievement.^ — The  October  issue  of  the 
“  Irish  Digest  ”  contains  an  interesting  article 
on  “  Ireland’s  Blind  Inventor,”  Alexander 
Mitchell,  who  discovered  the  screw  pile,  which 
provides  secure  foundations  for  lighthouses  and 
beacons  on  sand  reefs,  mud  flats,  and  river 
estuary  banks.  One  day  when  experimenting 
with  a  sail  which  he  had  made  to  enable  a  boeit 
to  sail  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  by  means  of  a 
flanged  screw  in  the  water  and  a  canvas-covered 
screw  in  the  air,  he  happened  to  place  the  water 
screw  on  the  ground,  and  a  great  gust  of  v/ind, 
violently  propelling  the  aerial  canvas  screw, 
embedded  that  water  screw  firmly  in  the  ground. 
IMitchell  tugged  at  the  connecting  spindle,  and 
then  his  nimble  fingers  travelled  towards  the 
earth,  his  sense  of  touch  disclosing  what  had 
taken  place.  He  had  discovered  the  principle 
of  the  screw  pile. 

Blind  Indian  Comes  to  London  for  Degree. — 

A  well-known  blind  scholar,  Mr.  Subodh 
Chandra  Roy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calcutta),  M.A. 
(Columbia),  has  sailed  from  Calcutta  for  England 
to  take  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  London  University. 
i\Ir.  Roy  is  30.  He  lost  his  sight  when  he  was 
eight,  says  Reuter. 

Blind  Monk  Adapts  Oriental  Church  Music  to 

Braille. — Monk  Pamfil  Calinescu,  Manastirea 
Cernica,  Judetul  Ilfov,  Romania,  after  several 
years’  careful  study  has  succeeded  in  adapting 
to  Braille  the  principles  of  Oriental  Church 
Music  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  East. 
The  volume  just  published  in  Braille  by  Monk 
Pamfil  Calinescu  (himself  blind)  appears  in 
Roumanian  and,  upon  request,  will  be  translated 
into  every  language  desired,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  peculiarities  of  the  respective  language. 
The  price  and  further  particulars  will  be  willingly 
supplied  by  Monk  Pamfil  Calinescu  at  the  above 
address. 

Deaf-Blind  Man’s  Help  for  Missionary  Work. — 

]\Ir.  W.  H.  Pritchard,  a  native  of  Llandegfan, 
who  is  deaf  and  blind,  was  lor  many  years 
resident  in  St.  David’s  Hospital,  Bangor. 
During  that  time  he  was  befriended  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Wickens,  Bangor,  who  was  himself 
blind,  and  who  had  taught  himself  to  ”  speak  ” 
to  Mr.  Pritchard  ”  by  hand.”  He  was  taken 
on  one  occasion  by  Mr.  Wickens  to  a  missionary 
social  at  the  Penrallt  English  Baptist  Chapel, 
Bangor,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
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ceedings.  He  insisted  on  subscribing  regularly 
to  the  fund  from  the  proceeds  of  his  work  for 
the  Brabazon  Society,  and  ultimately  got  in 
touch  with  a  Sunday  school  class  in  China, 
with  whom  he  corresponded  regularly  by  means 
of  the  Braille  type. 

A  lady  who  is  interested  in  him  recently  wrote : 
“  He  is  sincerely  interested  in  the  work  abroad, 
and  it  is  his  greatest  joy  to  send  small  contri¬ 
butions  to  this  work.  He  spends  nothing  on 
himself — he  is  not  a  smoker  and  he  doesn’t 
eat  sweets.  He  saved  £1  out  of  his  pocket 
money  and  he  has  just  received  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  from  a  missionary  in  China,  telling  him 
'that  his  £1  kept  seven  Chinese  for  a  month, 
owing  to  the  present  good  exchange.  I  was 
touched  by  the  expression  on  his  face  as  I  read 
this  to  him.” 

Blind  Chess  Player  Defeats  World  Champion. — 

Mr.  S.  R.  Faulkner,  a  blind  chess  player  of 
Liverpool,  defeated  in  13  moves  the.  great 
Dr.  Alekhine,  chess  champion  of  the  world, 
when  he  visited  the  Liverpool  Chess  Club  this 
month.  Dr.  Alekhine  played  35  games  simul¬ 
taneously  against  opponents  who  represented 
the  cream  of  chess  players  on  Merseyside.  The 
game  with  Mr.  Faulkner  was  his  first  set  back, 
but  he  was  only  beaten  by  four  other  players 
of  the  35,  and  one  game  was  drawn.  Mr. 
Faulkner  won  by  ”  snatching”  the  master’s 
Queen  after  the  tournament  had  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  little  more  than  an  hour,  and  Dr. 
Alekhine  resigned  the  game  forthwith. 

Hitch-Hiking  Across  America. — Blind  for 
24  years,  John  C.  Cousineau  none  the  less 
”  saw  his  native  America  this  summer, 
hitch-hiking  8,400  miles  cross-continent.  Home 
from  his  trip,  he  termed  the  United  States 
”  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  world.” 
Mr.  Cousineau  said  he  had  150  different  pair 
of  eyes  to  help  him  see  the  country — the  eyes 
of  dric'ers  and  passengers  in  automobiles  that 
gave  him  ”  lifts.”  He  told  of  a  blizzard  atop 
Pike’s  Peak,  the  “  sight  ”  of  deer,  a  dog  herding 
2,000  sheep  in  Wyoming,  the  beauty  of  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park,  wheat  billowing  on  Kansas 
fields,  of  swimming  in  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  fish  ladder  for  salmon  at 
Bonnecdlle  Dam,  Greenfield  Village  at  Dear¬ 
born,  Mich.,  and  buying  ”  oranges  as  big  as 
yonr  two  fists  for  a  penny  apiece  in  an  orange 
grove,”  in  California. 

It  was  the  third  such  triji  for  IMr.  Cousineau, 
who  ”  thumbed  ”  2,350  miles  to  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  hfs  birthplace  last  vear,  and  1,700  miles 
to  Quebec  in  1936.  It  gives  him  a  three- 
summer  mileage  of  12,450  miles.  Quiet,  smiling, 
he  came  home  with  a  keen,  full  memory,  and 
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a  suitcase  stocked  with  postcards  and  pam¬ 
phlets.  Statistically,  he  summed  it  up  as  : 
57  rides  going,  34  coming  back.  Expenses 

Two  Chorleywood  Successes.— Joan  Wood¬ 
craft,  a  pupil  at  Chorleywood  College,  has 
been  awarded  a  State  Scholarship  on  the  results 
of  the  Oxford  Higher  Certihcate,  passed  in 
J'hy,  1938,  with  main  subjects  History  (distinc¬ 
tion)  and  French,  and  subsidiary  subjects 
English,  German  and  Latin.  The  State  Scholar¬ 
ship  will  cover  all  ll^niversity  fees  and  provide  a 
maintenance  grant  lor  the  period  of  the  course 
lor  an  Honours  Degree.  Joan  is  remaining  at 
Chorleywood  for  a  year  before  taking  such  a 
course. 

Marjorie  Wood  has  passed  the  London 
Ihiiversity  Examination  for  the  Certificate  for 
Proliciency  in  English,  Scheme  B  (for  teaching 
English  to  foreign  students). 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of 

Arthur  John  Story,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  at  Southsea, 
aged  73.  From  1896  to  1923,  he  was  Head¬ 
master  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  School, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  and  for  21  years  he  was 
Editor  of  the  Feacher  of  the  Deaf.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on 
the  Deaf-Blind. 

Lady  Wightman,  wife  of  Sir  Owen  Wight- 
man,  of  Bengeo,  Hertford.  She  had  a  wide 
range  of  social  interests  and  activities,  and 
her  skill  as  a  practical  gardener  made  her 
an  ideal  Chairman  of  the  Guild  of  Blind 
Gardeners. 

Miss  J.  Shearer,  of  Brighton,  a  sister  of 
the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Shearer  who  was  for 
many  years  a  Trustee  of  the  Moon  Society. 
Miss  Shearer  was  always  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  gave  invaluable  voluntary 
help  to  her  niece,  Mrs.  Munro  Ritchie,  who 
was  for  40  years  Secretary  to  the  Brighton 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Albert  William  Brentnall,  of  Burn- 
ham-on-Sea,  aged  67.  Himself  blind,  he 
faithfully  served  his  blind  fellows  for  nearly 
18  years  as  Somerset  County  Organiser  for 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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REPORTS 


Home 

St.  Dunstan’s,  1937-38. 

“  What  wonderful  things  hands  were,” 
writes  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  looking  back  on  the 
days  when  confidence  was  gradually  re¬ 
turning  to  blinded  soldiers.  ”  We  did  not 
before  know  how  wonderful.”  And  ”  hands  ” 
are  the  keynote  of  the  23rd  Annual  Report. 
One  vivid  photograph  after  another  gives 
momentary  glimpses  of  the  St.  Dunstaner’s 
hands  at  work  as  they  allow  him  to  “  see  ” 
his  baby,  or  tell  the  time,  or  count  his  money, 
or  make  his  mat,  or  light  his  cigarette,  or 
take  his  exercise.  It  is  a  concise  and  effec¬ 
tive  manner  of  pointing  out  how  victory  over 
blindness  may  be  won  if  only  hands  can  have 
the  chance  of  learning  how  to  do  all  these 
things.  Just  now,  of  all  times,  St.  Dunstan’s 
appeal  should  come  home  to  men’s  business 
and  bosoms,  when  only  a  week  or  two  back 
they  were  standing  in  long  queues  awaiting 
their  gas-masks.  It  is  a  solemn  thought 
that  41  new  cases  have  been  admitted  to 
St.  Dunstan’s  during  the  year  as  the  result 
of  disabilities  sustained  during  the  Great 
War,  and  of  these,  14  were  the  result  of  gas, 
whose  effect  had  been  delayed  for  over 
nineteen  years.  ”  And  others  are  known  to 
be  coming.” 

The  Croydon  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1937-38. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  points  out 
that,  for  the  past  year,  the  blind  home 
workers  have  been  benefiting  from  new 
regulations  conferring  minimum  incomes,  in¬ 
cluding  payment  for  work,  of  45s.  for  married 
men,  32s.  6d.  for  single  men,  and  27s.  6d. 
for  single  women.  The  incomes  of  un¬ 
employable  blind  people  are  made  up  to 
approximately  25s.  weekly,  with  a  possible 
extra  grant  in  respect  of  rents  higher  than  los. 
But  the  Association  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  personal  interest  that  achieves 
the  greatest  benefit.  The  blind  need  friend¬ 
ship.  And  the  association  has  accordingly 
prefaced  its  report  with  an  appeal  to  the 
public  to  show  real  friendship  for  blind  people, 
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and  a  real  appreciation  of  their  needs,  by 
assisting  the  thirty-three  blind  home  workers 
in  obtaining  work,  pointing  out  that  a  full 
sense  of  satisfaction  can  only  be  felt  by  the 
blind  worker  if  he  knows  his  work  is  going 
to  be  useful.  Would-be  friends  are  “  re¬ 
spectively  requested  to  discourage  begging 
by  the  blind  .  .  ,  and  are  requested  to  in¬ 
form  the  Secretary  of  any  case  of  this  kind.” 

East  Anglian  Schools  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children,  1937-38. 

The  Headmaster’s  report  is  an  interesting 
survey  of  progress  made  in  many  directions. 
The  year  ended  with  a  total  of  185  children 
on  the  roll,  the  highest  number  for  several 
years,  including  91  blind  or  partially  sighted. 
The  average  age  of  the  26  pupils  who  entered 
the  blind  school  was,  however,  10  years, 
2  months,  which,  the  report  points  out,  is 
deplorably  high.  Partially  sighted  children 
are  now  benefiting  from  the  introduction  of 
non-distorting  lenses  for  reading,  a  specially 
designed  reading  rest  and  writing  board,  and 
a  re-organisation  of  the  lighting  system. 
An  experiment  is  also  being  tried  in  some  of 
the  classes  in  the  use  of  yellow  boards  and 
deep  blue  chalk.  Music  appears  to  be 
flourishing  and  also  handwork  of  all  sorts 
— big  developments  have  been  taking  place 
in  the  shoe-making  shop  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  variety  of  up-to-date  machines. 
The  blind  girls  enjoy  the  Domestic  Science 
Classes.  “  Contrary  to  popular  idea,”  says 
the  report,  “  our  blind  girls  can  bake  a  loaf 
and  make  a  good  cake.”  Scouting,  gardening 
and  swimming  are  popular,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  roller-skating  has  proved  a  boon  to 
the  totally  blind,  who  have  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  strenuous  exercise.  During  the 
last  term,  too,  there  has  been  a  new  deve¬ 
lopment  in  a  society  formed  by  the  senior 
blind  children,  with  weekly  meetings  and  a 
programme  of  varied  interest. 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

A  Wiltshire  County  Report  describes  how 
a  man,  blind,  as  well  as  deaf  for  twenty 
years,  has  received  an  instrument  enabling 
him  to  hear  his  children  speak  and  the  birds 
sing.  This  is  the  sort  of  concrete  result 
obtained  from  Miss  Allison’s  three  weeks’ 
visit  to  the  county,  for  she  was  able  to  put 
him  and  others  in  touch  with  the  London 
specialist.  Dr.  Kerridge.  Reports  from  other 


counties  give  news  of  sad  new  cases  which 
are  being  discovered  from  time  to  time,  a 
young  Spanish  refugee  of  16  in  Somerset,  and 
a  family  of  seven,  all  with  weak  sight,  and 
a  Maltese  cook,  discharged  from  the  Navy, 
in  Devon.  A  pathetic  story  comes  from 
Cornwall,  where  one  of  the  children  was 
taken  away  from  school  after  only  a  term. 
Amongst  the  reasons  given  by  the  parents 
was  that  ”  all  the  good  was  being  washed 
out  of  him,  as  he  was  made  to  have  a  bath 
every  day,  and  also  he  did  not  get  his  usual 
eight  meals  a  day.” 

Imperial. 

St.  Barnabas  School  for  the  Blind,  Nicosia, 
1937. 

In  this  Annual  Report  one  piece  of  in¬ 
teresting  news  follows  another  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a 
selection  of  the  most  outstanding  topics. 
Pride  of  place  though,  should  go  to  the 
opening  of  a  workshop  on  an  experimental 
basis  outside  the  town,  for  the  employment 
of  boys  on  leaving  school.  Here  woollen 
rugs,  and  work  in  cane,  seagrass,  raffia, 
rush  and  netting  are  manufactured  and  sold. 
The  four  workers  are  housed  in  a  hostel 
nearby,  where  they  live  on  their  own  with  a 
daily  servant  to  do  their  work.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  pays  for  their  board  and  lodging  and 
gives  them  small  wages.  The  Nativity  Play 
sounds  an  attractive  School  production, 
with  readings  from  the  Bible  alternately  in 
Greek  and  English  ;  one  is  impres.sed,  too, 
by  news  of  lectures  on  Church  music,  and 
bathing  picnics,  the  arrival  of  a  new  all¬ 
wave  wireless  .set,  and  the  adoption  of  Pluto, 
a  large  black  dog  that  was  found  half- 
starving.  It  is  nice  to  know,  too,  that  when 
the  boys  re-assembled  after  their  summer 
holidays,  ”  all  the  boys  with  the  exception 
of  two  came  back  punctually,  clean  and  tidy, 
with  new  shoes,  and  all  brought  gifts  of  food 
and  fruit.”  Again  one  is  glad  to  hear  of 
progress  in  English  and  Greek  Braille  ;  of 
a  neat  school  uniform  ;  of  scouting  activities 
(the  St.  Barnabas  troop  in  camp  were 
responsible  for  washing  up)  ;  of  the  visit  of 
H.R.H.  The  Princess  Royal  ;  of  the  activity 
of  three  of  the  boys  in  knitting  their  own 
jerseys  ;  and  of  the  boys’  interest  in  pos¬ 
sessing  and  playing  the  violin  (one  of  the 
boys  had  to  raffle  his  rabbits  round  the 
streets  in  order  to  buy  one  !). 
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N.I.B.  Summer  Annual  Competitions. 

The  following  results  are  announced  : — 

Competition  No.  i. — A  good  number  of  entries 
were  received  and  in  most  cases  the  mistakes 
in  spelling  were  discovered  well.  The  total 
number  of  deliberate  errors  inserted  was  14, 
and  several  readers  found  them  all.  In  these 
circumstances  lots  were  cast  and  the  lucky 
competitor  proved  to  be  Miss  K.  M.  Lloyd, 
12,  Napier  Street,  Dalton-in-Furness,  Lancs., 
to  whom  the  prize  is  awarded.  The  correct  list 
is  :  (i)  dispensary  ;  (2)  indelibly  ;  (3)  squalor  ; 
(4)  mischievous ;  (5)  dialogue ;  (6)  cirrhosis  ; 

(7)  colonnade ;  (8)  incisors ;  (g)  anieccdcnis ; 

(10)  defendant:  (n)  embezzlement;  (12)  ac¬ 
quitted  ;  (13)  mollify ;  (14)  chagrin. 

Competition  No.  2. — No  one  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem  correctly.  Many  readers  scored  8  points 
and  these  were  the  highest.  Fate  decided  for 
Miss  Maud  Webber,  51,  Grosvenor  Road, 
Ilarborne,  Birmingham,  and  she  will  receive  the 
prize.  The  correct  list  of  missing  words  is  ; 
(i)  relics  ;  (2)  dinner  ;  (3)  flat  ;  (4)  beer  ;  (5)  of  ; 
(6)  force ;  (7)  contents ;  (8)  oui ;  (9)  some  ; 

{10)  over  ;  (ii)  so  ,•  (\2)  spectators. 

ANNOUNTMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 

Organ  :  s.  d. 

15,963  Hollins,  A.  Intei'inezzo  in  D  fiat  .  .  o  5 

Rheinberger — Ten  Trios,  Op.  49 — 

15.972  Book  I,  Nos.  I — 5  ..  ..  ..05 

15.973  Book  II,  Nos.  6 — 10  .  .  .  .  ..05 

15,962  Vierne,  Hymne  au  Soleil  (Hymn  to 

the  Sun),  No.  3  of  2nd  Suite  .  .  .  .  05 

Piano  : 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
Royal  College  of  Music  1939  Examinations  ; — 

16,005  Preliminary  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

15.435  Grade  i  (Primary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  .  .  09 

15.436  Grade  2  (Elementary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  .  .  on 

15,486  Grade  3  (Transitional),  Lists  A,  B,  C  .  .  on 

15.437  Grade  4  (Lower),  Lists  A,  B  .  .  ..12 

15.438  Grade  5  (Higher),  List  C  ..  ..07 

15.439  Grade  6  (Intermediate),  List  A  ..09 

15.968  Eilenberg,  R.  The  Mill  in  the  Black 

Forest  (Idylle)  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.969  Gung’l,  J.  Casino  Tanze,  Waltzes  ..  05 

15.955  Gung’l,  J.  Dream  on  the  Ocean, 

Waltzes  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

15.954  Haydn.  Sonata  No.  7  in  D  (Macpher- 

son  Edition)  .  .  .  .  ..09 

15.967  Myers,  S.  Butterflies  in  the  Rain, 

Fox-Trot  Intermezzo..  ..  ..04 

15.959  Paderewski.  Menuet  in  G,  Op.  14, 

No.  I  ..  ..  ..  ..0,4 

15,958  Prokofieff,  S.  Gavotta,  Op.  32,  No.  304 

Dance  : 

16,004  Cahn,  S.  and  Chaplin,  S.  Please  be 

Kind,  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..04 
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16,001  Gershwin,  G.  Love  Walked  in.  Song  s.  J. 

Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

16,003  Gordon,  M.  and  Revel,  H.  Sweet  as  a 

Song,  Song  Fox-Trot .  .  ..  ..04 

16,002  Simon,  N.  Little  Lady  Make  Believe, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..04 

Songs  : 

15,961  Campian,  T.  Follow  Your  Saint,  F 

Minor  :  E — E^  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.964  Gershwin,  G.  It  ain’t  necessarily  so, 

G  minor  :  C — G^  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.960  Herbert,  V.  Ah  !  Sweet  Mystery  of 

Life,  B  flat  :  F — Fi  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.970  McCall,  J.  P.  The  Lord  is  King,  F  : 

C— Di  . 04 

15.971  Murray,  Alan.  The  Wandering  Player, 

A  flat  :  C— FI  . 04 

15.965  Schubert.  Tartarus  (Gruppe  aus  dem 

Tartarus),  C  ;  C— Ei  flat  .  .  ..05 

Two  Part  Songs  ; 

15.957  Morley,  T.  When  lo,  by  Break  of 

Morning  (Canzonet)  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15,956  Rowley,  Alec.  Echo  Song  (Treble  Voices)  o  4 

Theory  : 

15,761  Alcock,  W.  G.  The  Organ,  Paper 

Covers  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..74 

Music  Literature: 

15.939  Pianoforte  and  Organ  Tuning  and 
Famous  Builders  of  English  Organs. 

[See  Braille  Books  below). 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in 
Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  mil  ess  otherwise  stated.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  (id.  net  per  volume  extra  or  in 
Stiff  Covers  at  ()d.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Anthologies  :  s.  d. 

15.932-15,934  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 
Lyrics,  Book  Fifth,  Selected  and 
arranged  by  Laurence  Binyon.  3  Vols. 

i'164 . 56 

Biography  : 

15.943-15.944  John  Wesley  Came  This  Way, 

by  Richard  Pyke.  2  Vols.  F\o\  .  .  5  3 

15,916-15,918  Napoleon  :  The  Last  Phase,  by 

Lord  Rosebery.  3  Vols.  Fzoo  .  .  69 

Blindness  and  the  Blind  : 

15,981  First  Seventy  Years,  The  :  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  1866-1936,  by 
Mary  G.  Thomas.  FyS  .  .  .  .  80 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

16,023  Hydriotaphia  :  Urn  Burial,  by  Sir 

Thomas  Browne.  Pocket  size.  F^^q..  4  3 

Fiction  : 

15.919-15.921  Three  Fevers,  by  Leo  Walmsley. 

3  Vols.  El  65  .  .  .  .  ..56 

Literary  Criticisms  : 

15,900-15,905  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  by  A. 

C.  Bradley.  6  Vols.  F413  .  .  .  .  70 

Music  Literature  : 

15.939  Pianoforte  and  Organ  Tuning  and 
Famous  Builders  of  English  Organs. 

A  series  of  Articles  on,  by  Various 
Authors.  (Reprinted  from  the  Braille 
Musical  Magazine.)  F72 
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Religious  and  Devotional — Holy  Scriptures  :  5.  d. 

15,603  New  Testament,  The,  Revised  Version  ■. 

Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
Intermediate  size.  ^"34  .  .  ..39 

Hymns  : 

16,046-16,060  Public  School  Hymn  Book,  The, 
edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Head¬ 
masters’  Conference.  {The  Braille 
edition  omits  from  the  426  hymns  about 
80  which  are  not  often  used.)  15  Pam¬ 
phlets.  Eijj  .  .  .  .  each  i  3 

Religious  Works  : 

15,988-15,990  Doctrine  in  the  Church  of 
England  ;  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Christian  Doctrine 
appointed  in  1922.  3  Vols.  F194 

Net,  the  set  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

Science  and  Art  : 

14,360-14,363  Ions,  Electrons  and  Ionizing 
Radiations,  by  J.  A.  Crowther,  Sc.D. 
F.Inst.P.  4  Vols.  F306.  {Produced 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Embossed 
Scientific  Books  Fund)  .  .  .  .  79 

15,912-15,915  Mind  in  Daily  Life,  The,  by  R.  D. 

Gillespie,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  4  Vols. 

F257.  {Produced  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Embossed  Scientific  Books 
Fund)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..66 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
•customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  work  has  been  published  during  the 
month  ; — 

4,153-61  So  Red  the  Rose,  by  Stark  Young. 

g  Vols.  .  .  .  .  '  Limited  Edition. 

Moon  Christmas  Annual,  1938. 

The  Directors  of  the  Moon  Society,  a  Branch  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i,  England,  wish  to  present  free 
copies  of  this  Annual  to  American  and  English  Moon 
readers. 

The  annual  is  a  book  of  about  80  pages,  containing 
short  stories,  articles,  etc.,  appropriate  to  the  Christmas 
season. 

The  book  will  be  distributed  early  in  December.  It 
will  be  sent  to  any  readers  of  Moon  who  send  their 
name  and  full  address  either  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  or  to  their  local  library.  Names  and 
addresses  should  be  sent  in  not  later  than  the  ist 
November.  The  book  will  be  mailed  direct  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready. 

Copies  will  be  supplied  on  request  to  libraries  for 
their  own  use. 

LETTERPRESS  BOOKS. 

“The  First  Seventy  Years.” 

A  History  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
1866-1936. 

By  Mary  G.  Thomas. 

With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Viscount  Cobham, 
Chairman  of  the  Governors 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 

Published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
price  2s.  6d.  net,  postage  3^d. 

Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  1938. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Gardner’s 
Trust  for  the  Blind  are  about  to  publish  a  revised 
•edition  of  the  Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 


The  first  part  of  the  Directory  gives  full  details  of 
all  agencies  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  together  with  particulars  of  schools,  hostels, 
training  departments  and  workshops,  with  particulars 
of  fees  charged  and  trades  taught  and  practised.  A 
special  section  deals  with  convalescent  and  holiday 
homes,  their  accommodation  and  charges.  Particulars 
are  also  given  of  institutions  in  the  British  Empire  and 
in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Directory,  information  is 
provided  on  magazines  and  newspapers  published  in 
embossed  type  in  England  and  Scotland,  on  apparatus 
for  the  blind  and  deaf-blind,  on  ophthalmic  hospitals, 
schools,  schools  and  classes  for  the  partially  blind. 
Details  of  legislative  provision  for  the  blind,  recent 
statistics,  the  blind  population,  and  bibliography 
(with  details  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  Government  re¬ 
ports,  circulars  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  names  of  books  and  ink- 
print  periodicals  dealing  with  blind  welfare),  together 
with  a  map  of  England  and  Wales  showing  the  areas 
covered  by  the  Regional  Bodies,  complete  the  Directory. 

The  Directory  will  be  published  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  price  2s.,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i. 

“Music  and  Light  in  the  Dark-Silence.” 

A  book  of  memories,  in  prose  and  verse,  written  by 
Mrs.  E.  IM.  Taylor,  the  deaf-blind  Editor  of  The  Braille 
Rainbow.  “  This  little  volume  shows  her  undaunted 
courage  and  perseverance,  and  leaves  one  with  an 
assurance  that  her  outlook  on  life  is  one  of  Christian 
fortitude  and  cheerfulness  .  .  .  Her  valiant  struggle 
in  adversity,  and  her  real  sense  of  humour,  render  the 
book  anything  but  morbid  or  depressing.”  Obtainable 
in  letterpress,  price  2s.  net,  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  22j\,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Classics  :  Vols. 

Horace.  Odes,  Book  2.  (Ed.  by  A.  H.  Allcroft 
and  B.  J.  Hayes)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

English  Literature  : 

Ford,  F.  M.  Critical  Attitude  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Williams,  C.  English  Poetic  Mind  .  .  .  .  3 

Essays  : 

Murdoch,  W.  Lucid  Intervals  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Modern  Languages  : 


Porchet,  j.  J.  Le  Berger  et  le  Proscrit  .  .  i 

Wilson,  A.  E.  (Ed.  by).  Wieland  der  Schmied  i 

Political  Science  : 

Marriott,  Sir  J.  A.  A.  Commonwealth  or 

Anarchy  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Science  : 

Huxley,  J.  Essays  in  Popular  Science  ..  ..  4 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Cairns,  D.  S.  Riddle  of  the  World  .  .  .  .  5 

”  Member  of  the  C.S.M.V.”  Leaves  from  the 
Trees  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  i 

Underhill,  Evelyn.  Mystery  of  Sacrifice  .  .  i 

Various  Writers.  Recall  to  Religion  .  .  .  .  3 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

S.P.C.K.  House,  Northumberland  Ave.,  London,  W.C.2. 
Braille  Department. 

Book  for  Advent. 

Four  Portraits  of  Christ,  by  A.  E.  Simpson,  Canon  of 
Chester.  Price  is.  6d.  cardboard  covers  ;  2S.  fid. 
cloth  covers. 

Fifteen  Christmas  Hjmins.  Price  |d.  each,  fid.  per 
booklet. 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1, 

ADDITIONS. 


Fiction  :  Fo/a-. 

Beeding,  F.  Hell  Let  Loose  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Brie  ,  Royce.  Boy  in  Blue  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Constanduros,  Mabel.  Poison  Flower  .  .  .  .  4 

Crofts,  F.  Wills.  Found  Floatiirg  .  .  .  .  4 

Duf&eld,  Anne.  House  on  the  Nile  .  .  .  5 

Fitzpatrick,  K.  They  Lived  in  County  Down  2 
Holt,  Gavin.  Trafalgar  quare  .  .  .  .  4 

Johnston,  Mary.  Witch  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Linklater,  Eric.  Juan  in  China  .  .  .  .  5 

Maurice,  M.  Frail  Ghost  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Meynell,  Esther.  Lucy  and  Amades  .  .  .  .  3 

Montgomer  \ ,  L.  M.  Pat  of  Silver  Bush  .  .  3 

Oliver,  Jane.  Mine  is  the  Kingdom  .  .  .  .  6 

*Penny,  Rupert.  Policeman’s  Holiday  .  .  .  .  3 

Pettigrew,  H.  B.  Case  of  Mr.  Feng  Chin  .  .  2 

Pettigrew,  H.  B.  Dream  Come  True  .  .  .  .  2 

Porter,  Eleanor  H.  Miss  Billy’s  Decision  .  .  4 

Scott,  J.  M.  Silver  Land  .  .  .  .  .  •  4 

Starr,  R.  Belinda  Tries  Again  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Strong,  L.  A.  G.  The  Fifth  of  November  .  .  3 

Thirkell,  Angela.  Summer  Half  .  .  .  .  4 

Tomlinson,  H.  M.  All  Hands  .  .  .  .  .  ■  4 

Williams,  Valentine.  ^Ir.  Treadgold  Cuts  In  .  .  4 

Miscellaneous  : 

Byron,  R.  The  Road  to  Oxiana  .  .  .  .  5 

Campbell,  Commander  A.  B.  With  the  Corners 

Off  . 5 

Challoner,  H.  K.  Path  of  Healing  .  .  .  .  2 

Collingwood,  R.  G.  and  J.  N.  L.  Myres.  Roman 
Britain  and  the  English  Settlements  (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10 

Edmonds,  C.  T.  E.  Lawrence  .  .  .  .  3 

*Flugel,  J.  C.  Hundred  Years  of  Psychology, 
1833— 1933  ;  •  •  •  5 

Housman,  Laurence.  \'ictoria  Regina  ;  A 
Dramatic  Biography  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Johnstone,  Nancy.  Hotel  in  Spain  .  .  .  .  4 

*Hudson,  W.  H.  Afoot  in  England  .  .  .  .  3 

*Lodge,  Sir  O.  Survival  of  Man  .  .  .  .  3 

*Nichols,  W.  B.  The  Speaking  of  Poetry  .  .  i 
*Pertwee,  E.  G.  (Editor)  Reciter’s  Treasury  of 
Scenes  and  Poems  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

*Pope,  Elorence.  Poems  and  Jingles  for  Boys 
and  Girls  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

Rutherford,  Judge.  Our  Lord’s  Return  .  .  i 

Sixteen  Poreign  Correspondents.  We  Cover  the 

World  .  .  .  .  * . 8 

Smith,  Rev.  G.  D.  Paith  and  Revealed  Truth .  .  i 
Stevenson,  J.  W.  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  i 
*  Vergil,  Aeneid  (Translator,  J.  Rhoades)  .  .  4 

Various  Authors.  Birthday  Book.  Toe  H. 

1915 — 1936  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

*Watt,  R.  A.  W.  Through  the  Weather  House  ; 

The  Wind,  The  Rain,  and  Six  Hundred  Miles 
Above  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  I 

Weatherhead,  L.  D.  Why  Do  Men  Suffer  ?  .  .  3 

Juvenile  : 

*Fleming,  Rachel  M.  Round  the  World  in  Folk 
Tales  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  I 

Hallack,  Cecily.  Adventure  of  the  Amethyst  .  .  6 

Hillyard,  M.  D.  Exciting  Family  .  .  .  .  i 

Grade  I  : 

*Buchan,  John.  Thirty-nine  Steps  .  .  .  .  4 

*Gall,  Alice  and  F.  Crew.  Little  Black  Ant  .  .  2 

Moon  ; 

Twelve  Love  Stories,  chosen  by  G.  Frankau  .  .  5 

*  Machine  transcribed  books. 
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VACANCIES,  30th  SEPTEMBER,  1938. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  i 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

St.  Leonard’s . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  — 

(Applications  for  the  Winter  Months  can 
now  be  received) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Bhnd 

Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  6 
(i  application  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  4 
(2  applications  binder  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  i 


ADVETISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  ;  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

HOME  TEACHER  for  the  Blind  (sighted,  certificated 
lady),  required  for  Hampshire.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  H.A.C.B.,  73,  North  Walls,  Winchester. 


Home  Teachers’  Examination,  1939. — Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher  with  many  successes  to  his  credit  re¬ 
garding  past  Examinations  again  offers  comprehensive 
postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge. 
Also  helpful  guidance  generally.  Apply  (enclosing 
stamp)  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  15. 


Blind  Basket  Instructor,  C.T.B.  Diploma,  who  has 
gained  signal  successes  with  his  pupils  offers  his  services 
to  any  Institution  requiring  a  Basket-making  Instruc¬ 
tor.  Full  particulars  can  be  supplied  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated,  257-258,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London,  W.i. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological 
examination  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has 
collected  important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal 
it  is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary,  N.I.I.P.,  Aldwych  House, 
London,  W.C.2,  or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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THE  HOHE  WARTE  INSTITUTE  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

Siegfried  Altman n  and  His  Work 

By  Dr.  RUDOLF  LISSAU 


AFTER  reading  the  editorial  entitled  “  The  End  of  a  Great  Institution  "  in  the 
September  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  I  thought  I  should  like  to  try  to  point 
/  out  in  a  more  detailed  essay  what  were  the  peculiar  and  striking  features  in  the 

Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Hohe  Warte,  Vienna, 

M  In  a  great  number  of  European  countries  the  ecclesiastical  orders  were 

M  the  first  to  start  the  education  of  the  blind  and  partially  they  are  continuing 

their  work  to-day.  The  religious  foundation  of  work  for  the  blind  led  the  other 
religious  communities  to  look  after  their  blind  members,  and,  in  1870,  the  Austrian  poet 
L.  A.  Frankl  suggested  the  foundation  of  an  Institute  for  the  great  number  of  blind  persons 
who  lived  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  Through  the  energy  of  its  founder  the  Institute 
grew  very  quickly.  To  make  possible  an  international  exchange  of  educational  methods  for 
the  blind,  L.  A.  Frankl  called  the  first  European  congress  of  teachers  of  the  blind  in  Vienna 
in  1873,  an  institution  that  later  became  a  permanent  and  substantial  part  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  on  the  continent.  Herr  Heller,  too,  its  second  Headmaster,  has  done  much  to  promote 
the  work  of  the  Institute.  He,  who  ran  the  Institute  from  1873  to  1923,  was  interested  in  the 
modern  psychology  of  the  blind  even  at  such  an  early  time  as  the  seventies  of  the  last  century. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  Great  War,  the  dissolution  of  the  old  monarchy  into  small  national 
States  took  place,  the  Institute  had  to  face  its  first  big  crisis.  At  this  point  it  was  the  great 
achievement  of  Herr  S.  Altmann,  the  subsequent  Headmaster,  to  put  the  Institute  on  an  inter¬ 
national  basis  in  order  to  keep  it  alive.  Later  on,  when  the  Austrian  inflation  reduced  the 
rich  resources  of  the  Institute  almost  to  nothing,  he  raised  the  money  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Institute  from  private  circles.  The  following  years  saw  a  great  improvement. 
From  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  to  Roumania  and  Yugoslavia  there  was  no  country  that 
did  not  send  pupils  to  the  Institute,  and  there  came  a  few  pupils  even  from  Palestine.  This 
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fact  increased  the  problems,  as  the  majority 
of  the  children  were  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
any  fees.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the 
children  were  clothed,  and  in  many  other 
respects  cared  for,  by  the  Institute.  All  the 
children  were  still  taught  in  German  ;  but 
there  were  special  native  teachers  who  taught 
children  from  non-German  countries  their 
native  tongue.  Employment  problems  too, 
increased.  It  was,  for  instance,  impossible  in 
some  countries  to  find  employment  in  in¬ 
dustrial  factories  for  those  trained  at  the 
Institute  ;  in  other  countries  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  take  up  the  profession  of  massage. 
But  eventually,  the  organisation  and  the 
activities  of  the  Institute  were  so  enlarged 
that  all  these  problems,  one  after  the  other, 
could  be  solved. 

Among  all  the  features  of  education  and 
training  at  the  Hohe  Warte  Institute  for  the 
Blind  probably  the  best  known  was  the  new 
method  of  modelling  (of  which  the  importance 
became  most  conspicuous  when  Herr  Mfinz, 
a  Viennese  scholar,  studied  it  and  detected 
some  new  and  very  important  laws,  both  in 
connection  with  the  psychology  of  the  blind 
and  the  history  of  art)  and  the  modern  in¬ 
struction  in  handwriting.  But  these  were 
only  single  features  that  resulted  from  the 
principles  underlying  the  whole  instruction. 
There  were  two  axioms  for  which  Director 
Altmann  always  stood  and  they  formed  the 
basis  of  all  his  instruction  :  (i)  The  conviction 
that  only  that  which  can  be  taken  in  by 
means  of  the  hand  can  become  the  blind 
child’s  real  possession  and  lively  conception  ; 
(ii)  the  belief  that  personal  freedom  and  the 
possibility  of  expressing  oneself  individually 
are  extraordinarily  important  for  everybody. 

The  blind,  because  of  their  handicap  and 
their  seclusion  in  institutions,  have  their 
chances  of  self-expression  very  much  re¬ 
duced  ;  teachers,  in  fact,  usually  cram  their 
blind  pupils  with  knowledge  without  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  means  by  which  they  can 
express  outwardly  what  is  living  within  them. 

The  following  particulars  are  intended  to 
show  how  far  Director  Altmann’s  principles 
were  carried  out.  Already  at  the  age  of 
seven  the  children  in  the  first  form  had  an 
elaborate  training  in  the  use  of  their  hands. 
They  had  four  lessons  in  handicraft  weekly 
(Montessori,  Froebel,  etc.),  two  lessons  in 
modelling  and  two  in  woodwork.  Considering 
that  every  teacher  aimed  at  a  con.stant 


occupying  of  the  children’s  hands  and  that 
the  amount  of  these  lessons  was  not  reduced 
when  the  children  grew  older,  it  can  easily 
be  understood  that  most  of  the  children 
became  extremely  clever  manual  workers. 
There  was  a  special  workshop  for  the  in¬ 
struction  in  woodwork  ;  but  it  was  not  meant 
for  professional  training.  Here  the  boys 
became  acquainted  with  hammer,  pliers, 
plane,  and  nails.  First  they  learnt  to  plane 
boards,  to  fit  joints,  etc.,  and  made  small 
utensils  such  as  boxes  and  foot-stools,  and 
models  of  lifts,  railway  barriers  and  signals. 
As  in  the  modelling  instruction,  the  desire 
was  roused  in  the  child  to  shape  things. 
The  teacher  just  made  sure  that  the  task 
chosen  by  the  child  could  be  carried  out 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  assisted 
with  technical  advice. 

A  large  supply  of  instructive  objects — 
several  thousands — enabled  the  teacher  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  the  originals 
or  models  of  the  things  he  spoke  about  in  his 
lessons.  For  example,  there  were  the  armour 
of  a  medieval  knight  as  well  as  the  twenty- 
times  enlarged  model  of  a  fly,  the  model  of  a 
coal-mine  as  well  as  a  collection  of  spices. 
One  might  see  a  horse  that  once  had  won 
races  as  well  as  a  globe  reliefwork  of  a 
diameter  of  5  feet.  This  collection  was  per¬ 
manently  enlarged  by  purchase  as  well  as  by 
the  works  of  the  children  in  the  woodwork 
lessons. 

The  story  of  a  single  small  model  will  show 
how  far  the  endeavour  to  rouse  the  activity 
and  independence  of  the  blind  child  could 
be  carried.  Some  years  ago  a  blind  boy 
who  had  never  seen  tried  to  explain  to  his 
teacher  how  the  peasants  in  Poland,  his 
native  country,  shut  up  their  wooden  houses. 
He  realised  that  the  teacher  was  not  able  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of  the  lock  which, 
made  entirely  of  wood,  worked  like  a  safety- 
lock.  He  simply  went  into  the  joinery  and 
a  few  hours  later  he  had  made  an  exact 
wooden  model  of  this  rather  complicated 
lock.  This  model  remained  among  the 
other  objects  to  give  everybody  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  way  this  lock,  unknown  in  the 
rest  of  Europe,  works. 

The  last  example  of  the  results  of  these 
two  principles  will  show  how  geography  was 
taught.  The  teacher  started  with  deve¬ 
loping  the  most  primitive  notions  such  as 
mountains,  valleys,  etc.,  but  soon  he  entered 
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into  particulars  to  develop  vivid  conceptions 
in  the  children.  He  spoke,  for  instance, 
about  the  different  shapes  of  mountains 
such  as  plateaus,  volcanoes,  about  the 
difference  between  chalk-mountains  and 
granite-mountains,  about  passes  and  moun¬ 
tain  ridges.  But  all  this  was  not  only  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  children  ;  they  had  to  re¬ 
produce  their  impressions  in  clay  and  to 
compare  them  with  models  which  the  teacher 
made.  By  these  means  the  teacher  could 
also  see  how  far  he  had  been  understood. 
When  in  the  course  of  a  whole  year  the 
children  had  won  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
geography  and  were  able  to  recognise  by 
touch  geographical  models,  the  geography 
of  the  different  countries  was  entered  into. 
But  still  models  of  the  countries  in  question 
were  made  by  teacher  and  pupils,  till  the 
children  were  really  able  to  read  maps  for 
the  blind.  By  this  method  the  knowledge 
and  the  conception  of  the  blind  children  were 
not  only  not  behind  those  of  sighted  children, 
but  they  were  enabled  to  find  their  way  on 
the  maps  and — like  sighted  people — they 
could  themselves  read  new  maps  and  under¬ 
stand  the  different  symbols  and  signs  on 
them. 

At  the  age  of  about  seven  the  children 
came  to  the  Institute  and  up  to  their  seven¬ 
teenth  year  they  had  school  instruction. 
As  in  all  Central  European  countries,  school 
lasted  from  8  to  12.  The  following  two 
hours  were  reserved  for  dinner,  physical 
exercise  and  recreation  in  the  garden.  In 
the  afternoon  they  had  lessons  in  languages 
and  music,  modelling,  handicrafts,  etc.,  so 
that  the  children  were  occupied  till  about 
seven  in  the  evening.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
the  children  had  to  choose  a  profession. 
Among  the  handicrafts  were  basket  and 
chair  making,  brush  making,  mat  and  tennis- 
racket  making,  piano-tuning,  and  massage. 
Among  the  intellectual  professions  there  were: 
teacher  of  languages  and  music,  teacher  of 
the  blind,  and  organist.  For  the  pupils  who 
were  training  for  a  profession,  continuation 
classes  were  given. 

In  addition,  they  could  on  their  own  accord 
form  groups  where,  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher  or  by  themselves,  the  various  in¬ 
terests  were  cultivated.  These  groups  were 
allowed  to  ask  people  wlio  did  not  belong  to 
the  Institute  to  address  them.  Moreover, 
the  Institute  itself  arranged  several  evenings 


a  month  on  which  great  musicians  played  to 
the  children  or  writers  and  poets  read  to 
them  from  their  works.  The  same  children 
who  worked  in  the  workshop  during  the  day 
in  this  way  could  enjoy  the  beauties  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Apart  from  the  German  language  the 
children  had  the  chance  of  learning  English, 
French,  Czech,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Hebrew, 
and  Esperanto.  The  music  instruction  was 
divided  into  two  groups.  The  school- 
children  could  have  piano  or  violin  lessons 
(participation  in  the  school-choir  was  com¬ 
pulsory),  while  for  the  older  ones  there  was 
a  special  class  in  which  those  who  had  chosen 
music  as  a  profession  were  trained.  One 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Institute  was  the  prize¬ 
winner  of  the  first  Chopin  competition  in 
Warsaw.  A  great  future  could  be  predicted 
for  several  of  the  boys  trained  in  the  last 
year. 

The  Institute  possessed  a  library  in 
Braille  of  more  than  2,000  volumes  of 
literature  and  500  musical  works.  The 
scientific  library  of  the  teachers — apart  from 
the  library  of  the  headmaster — contained 
about  800  books. 

This  short  report  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  addition  of  a  few  words  about 
Director  Altmann’s  other  activities.  His 
great  importance  in  the  world  of  the  blind  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  Austrian 
delegate  for  the  World  Congress  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York,  1931,  and  is  still  a  member  of 
the  permanent  Committee  of  this  Congre.ss 
as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  His  scien¬ 
tific  activity  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
work,  but  reached  far  beyond  it.  By  con¬ 
tinual  encouragement  and  the  publication 
of  a  scientific  paper  of  a  very  high  level,  he 
influenced  not  only  the  co-operators  and 
friends  of  the  Institute  but  people  far 
beyond  his  immediate  circle. 

Up  to  1934  Herr  Altmann  was  head  of  the 
blind  welfare  work  done  by  the  Vienna 
County  Council.  The  blind  were  encouraged 
to  gather  for  their  various  needs  into  socie¬ 
ties,  which  were  affiliated  to  a  central  asso¬ 
ciation.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  associations  as  well  as  the  central 
association  should  be  led  by  blind  persons  ; 
or  at  least  that  the  important  places  should 
be  filled  with  blind  people.  Each  of  the 
as.sociations  provided  for  its  members  finan¬ 
cially  and  found  them  work.  The  central 
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association  stood  for  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  blind  and  was  engaged  in  tasks  that 
were  beyond  the  abilities  of  the  single  asso¬ 
ciations  (propaganda,  holiday  homes,  big 
workshops,  provision  of  supplies,  etc.).  The 
County  Council  of  Vienna — for  in  Austria  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  was  legally  an  affair  of 
the  local  authorities — supported  the  blind 
in  a  threefold  way.  (i)  By  paying  a  pension  to 
the  blind,  which  was  paid  to  every  blind 
person  who  applied  for  it.  Nobody  could 
live  on  this  pension  alone  ;  it  was  meant  to  be 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the 
blind  are  handicapped  compared  with  sighted 
people,  this  pension  somewhat  compensating 
for  the  handicap,  (ii)  By  a  collection  for  the 
blind  on  a  certain  day  every  year.  Only 
five  institutions  in  Vienna  were  allowed  to 
make  collections  in  the  streets.  The  small 
number  of  these  collections  assured  a  parti¬ 
cularly  large  sum  to  each  of  them.  The 
amount  was  handed  over  to  the  central 
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Henshaw’s  New  Sales  Shop. — The  new  Sales 
Shop  of  Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  opened  last  month  at  the  corner  of  St.  Mary’s 
Gate  and  Deansgate,  Manchester.  The  opening 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
Miss  Molly  Grime,  who  made  the  first  purchase — 
a  workbasket  lined  with  red  silk,  and  a  spoke 
brush  for  her  car.  Goods  of  every  kind,  from 
knitted  garments  to  baskets  and  toilet  soap, 
all  made  by  the  blind,  were  on  sale. 

New  Hooie  for  Aged  Blini  of  S.W.  Scotland. — 

A  Municipal  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  was 
officially  opened  last  month  at  Cairnhill  Estate, 
near  Airdrie,  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Dollan,  Chairman  of 
the  South-West  Scotland  Joint  Committee 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act.  The  Home,  with  37  acres,  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  Lanarkshire  coal- 
owners  and  has  been  leased  by  the  committee 
lor  15  years  at  a  rental  of  £100  a  year.  There  is 
accommodation  for  almost  50  aged  blind, 
including  elderly  women,  for  whom  provision 
is  being  made  for  the  first  time.  The  estate 
includes  market  gardens,  which  will  supply 
all  the  vegetable  j)roduce  and  tomatoes  for  the 


association  which  distributed  it  among  the 
subordinate  associations  according  to  the 
number  of  their  members,  (iii)  By  creating 
a  special  blind  department  within  the  general 
welfare  work  of  the  Vienna  County  Council. 
This  welfare  work  was  exceedingly  well 
organised  and  widely  extended  and,  owing 
to  its  modern  principles  and  methods,  well 
known  all  over  the  world.  Every  blind 
person  could  apply  to  the  head  of  this  de¬ 
partment  (Herr  Altmann)  who  dealt  with 
every  single  case  individually. 

The  structure  of  the  whole  Viennese  blind 
work,  as  built  up  and  carried  on  by  Herr  Alt¬ 
mann,  should  demonstrate  that  the  blind  do 
not  want  doles  but  work  and  understanding  ; 
that  blind  welfare  can  be  carried  out  without 
it  weighing  too  heavily  on  the  public,  and 
that  here,  too,  the  blind  should  not  be  ob¬ 
jects  but  subjects.  They  themselves  through 
their  own  organisation  should  decide  their 
fate. 
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home  and  the  canteen  at  the  municipal  Work¬ 
shops  in  Glasgow. 

Christmas  Sale  in  Aid  of  Greater  London 

Fund. — Mrs.  Neville  Chamberlain  will  open  a 
Christmas  Sale  in  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  aid  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  7th  December. 

Northern  Ireland  Bill  to  Increase  Pensions 
Rejected. — By  19  votes  to  4  the  Northern 
House  of  Commons  (Northern  Ireland)  last 
month  rejected  Mr.  J.  W.  Nixon’s  motion  to 
increase  all  old  age,  insurance,  widows’,  and 
blind  persons’  pensions  by  los.  to  a  week, 
and  to  decrease  the  qualifying  age  by  five  years. 
Tile  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  John  F.  Gordon), 
replying,  said  the  Government  were  S3''mpathetic 
to  the  idea,  but  finance  stood  in  the  way.  The 
cost  would  be  ;;^4,4oo,ooo  a  year. 

Blind  Pig  Farmers. — A  colony  of  blind  people 
in  the  Malton  district  of  Yorkshire  are  engaging 
in  pig  farming.  This  experiment,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  is  proving  so 
successful  that  hopes  are  being  entertained 
that  the  scheme  will  be  developed  on  a  much 
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bigger  scale  when  the  necessary  funds  are 
available.  Tlie  blind  people  are  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  their  pigs  by  the  diffei'ent  grunts.  The 
scheme  was  originated  by  Mr.  Joshua  Cawood, 
partially  blind  chairman  of  the  Yorkshire  Blincl 
Workers’  Association,  while  planning  out  new 
vocations  for  blind  people. 

The  New  Day-Time  Club  for  Nottingham’s 

Blind. — An  auspicious  opening  to  the  Day  Time 
Club  for  unemployable  blind  persons  took  place 
at  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Chaucer  Street,  Nottingham,  early  this  month. 
A  concert  was  held  in  the  Portland  room  at  the 
Institution,  and  200  blind  persons  attended 
with  the  chairman  (Mr.  Guy  Wardle)  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  S.  Hartshorn  (Hon.  Treasurer)  was  in 
the  chair.  He  said  the  inauguration  of  the 
Day  Time  Club  marked  a  new  era  in  the  life 
of  the  Institution  to  provide  social  amenities 
for  the  blind.  The  Institution  was  endeavouring 
to  do  everything  possible  for  the  outside  blind. 

The  Institution  Welfare  Club  has  been 
established  by  the  committee  for  the  use  of 
all  blind  persons  within  the  Institution’s  care 
and  for  all  the  blind  of  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood  if  they  could  come. 
The  club  would  be  open  from  9.30  a.m.  to  9.30 
p.m,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Fridays. 

Lewisham’s  Blind  Headquarters. — The  blind 
people  of  Lewisham,  thanks  to  the  activities  of 
many  of  their  friends,  have  had  social  head¬ 
quarters  provided  for  them  at  67,  Catford  Hill, 
a  spacious  house  standing  in  its  own  grounds. 
The  opening  ceremony  took  place  last  month 
and  was  performed  by  an  old  friend  of  the 
blind.  Major  J.  W.  Bennett,  of  Sydenham. 

It  was  in  1930  that  the  blind  of  Lewisham  were 
organised  for  social  and  recreational  purposes, 
the  prime  movers  being  Mrs.  M.  Keefe  and 
Mrs.  Tookey,  when  a  chd),  called  the  Lewisham 
“  Unity,”  was  inaugurated  and  started  by  the 
late  Sir  Philip  Dawson,  and  Lady  Dawson,  the 
headquarters  being  at  the  Central  Church  Hall, 
Stanstead  Road,  Forest  Hill.  Lady  Dawson 
became  president  and  has  held  this  office  ever 
since. 

The  club  is  evidently  going  to  become  more 
popular  than  ever,  judging  by  the  large  number 
attending  the  opening  ceremony. 

National  Institute’s  Staff  Shine  in  Arts  and 

Crafts. — An  exceptionally  interesting  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  was  held  last  month  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ;  all  the 
exhibits  were  the  work  of  members  of  the 
Institute’s  Headquarters  staff,  blind  or  sighted. 
There  were  over  100  entries  in  the  various 
sections — art,  photography,  embroidery,  needle¬ 


work,  knitting  and  miscellaneous  arts — and, 
tastefully  laid  out,  they  presented  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  picture — as  pleasing  in  detail  as  in  general 
effect.  The  Adjudicator,  Miss  Julia  Cairns, 
Editor-in-chief  of  Weldon’s  Publications,  said 
that  her  task  was  most  difficult,  as  the  standard 
of  workmanship  was  definitely  good  and  very 
praiseworthy  and  encouraging  for  future  exhibi¬ 
tions.  A  point  of  great  interest  was  the  fact 
that  all  the  prizes  in  the  knitting  section  were 
awarded  to  blind  competitors.  The  prizes  and 
certihcates  of  merit  were  presented  by  Captain 
Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  the  Institute’s  Chairman, 
at  a  very  enjoyable  social  evening  which 
terminated  the  Exhibition.  For  the  success  of 
its  first  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  the  Social 
Committee  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  congratulated, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  members  of  the  staff 
will  begin  now  to  plan  entries  for  next  year’s 
Exhibition. 

Blind  Air-craft  Detectors. — In  view  of  the 
mention  in  last  month’s  New  Beacon  of  blind 
persons  being  employed  as  air-craft  detectors, 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  in  the 
British  Australasian  is  of  interest  : — ■ 

”  Blind  men  were  used  in  the  Great  War 
for  manning  the  Anti-Aircraft  Listening  Posts. 
It  appears  that  the  idea  was  hrst  practised 
by  Commander  A.  Rawlinson,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E., 
D.S.O.,  commanding  R.N.A.A.  Mobile  Brigade, 
at  Becton,  on  the  East  Coast,  during  the  latter 
part  of  1916.  Commander  Rawlinson  designed 
a  listening  machine  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  successful  form  of  defence  which  was 
eventually  adopted  against  aircraft  at  night. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  on  trying  out 
various  ”  ratings  ”  an  extraordinary  dis¬ 
crepancy  manifested  itself  in  the  accuracy 
with  winch  different  individuals  located  the 
same  sound.  Commander  Rawlinson  requested 
the  authorities  to  supply  him  with  a  few  blind 
men  for  experimental  purposes,  and  these 
men  who  had  been  born  blind,  and  who  had 
been  dependent  all  their  lives  on  their  powers 
of  hearing,  were  in  fact  employed  on  the 
Listening  Posts.” 

St.  Dunstan’s  by  the  Sea. — The  Bishop  of 
Chichester  (Dr.  Bell),  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Gr.  W. 
Tyson,  superintendent  minister  of  the  local 
Methodist  circuit,  last  month  dedicated^  the 
chapel  at  the  new  St.  Dunstan’s  Home  for 
blinded  soldiers  on  the  cliffs  at  Ovingdean,  near 
Brighton.  The  Rev.  R.  M.  Raper,  vicar  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Brighton,  who  is  to  be  the 
chaplain  of  the  home,  took  part  in  the  service, 
and  the  lesson  was  read  from  Braille  by  Captain 
Sir  Ian  Fraser,  chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s. 
Dr.  Leonard  Marsh,  the  blind  Brighton  organist, 
was  at  the  organ.  About  100  members  of 
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St.  Dunstan’s  who  are  convalescing  at  the 
home  were  present  at  the  service,  and  the 
congregation  included  Lady  (Arthur)  Pearson, 
president  of  St.  Bunstan’s  and  widow  of  the 
founder. 

The  Bishop,  in  his  address,  said  that  the 
chapel  was  designed  to  express  deep  gratitude 
to  those  self-sacrificing  people  who  had  made  its 
provision  possible. 

Address  on  Blind  Welfare. — Mr.  C.  R. 

Kerwood,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  will  address 
the  British  Federation  of  Social  Workers  at 
8  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  December  6th,  at  the 
Cowdray  Hall,  College  of  Nursing,  Henrietta 
Place,  Cavendish  Square,  W.  i.  His  subject 
will  be  “  Aims  and  Objects  of  Blind  Welfare 
Work,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Blind 
Persons.”  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  will 
be  in  the  Chair. 

Walt  Disney  Wins  the  Hearts  of  Blind 
Children. — Walt  Disney’s  film  ”  Snow  White 
and  the  Seven  Dwarfs  ”  has  been  bringing  joy  to 
the  children  of  the  blind  world.  In  England, 
the  Manager  of  the  Odeon  Theatre,  Newton 
Abbot,  received  a  Braille  letter  from  a  blind 
boy,  Bobby  Eves,  of  Court  Grange  School, 
Abbotskerswell,  in  which  he  said ;  ‘‘I  am- 
writing  for  all  the  children  whom  you  so  kindly 
entertained  at  the  opening  performance  of 


‘  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs.’  We 
thoroughly  enjoyed  ourselves  and  could  easily 
follow  the  story.  When  we  are  giA'ing  an 
entertainment  we  all  hope  you  will  accept  our 
Headmaster’s  invitation  to  come  to  Court 
Grange  and  let  us  entertain  you  in  turn.” 

And  from  far  away  Penang  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  comes  the  news  that  the  little  Chinese 
boys  and  girls,  Malays,  Indians,  waifs  of  almost 
every  race,  all  blind,  all  left  derelict  at  St. 
Nicholas’  Home,  were  taken  to  see  ”  Snow 
White.”  In  spite  of  qualms  on  the  part  of  the 
missionaries,  the  show  was  a  glorious  success. 
The  action  was  explained  by  the  St.  Nicholas 
workers  but  it  was  the  screen  conversation 
and  the  ‘‘  noises  ’’  that  enthralled  the  children — 
the  gruff  voices  of  the  dwarfs,  the  bang-bang 
of  their  hammers,  the  nasal  explosions  made  by 
Sneezy,  the  dwarf  with  the  perpetual  cold,  and 
the  buzzing  of  the  bothersome  bees.  These 
blind  waifs  of  the  world  have  sent  a  Round 
Robin  to  Mr.  Disney,  thanking  him,  and  asking 
him  for  another  film  with  even  bigger  and  better 
noises. 

The  story  of  ”  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs  ”  has  been  recorded  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  a  Talking  Book 
and  copies  have  been  obtained  for  British 
Talking  Book  users. 
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The  Stand  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  the  Church  Congress  Exhibition  held 
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“  HOW  I  OVERCAME  MY  BLINDNESS  ” 

This  series  of  articles  is  intended  to  show  how  the  many  difficulties  attendant  on  blindness 
can  be  overcome  in  following  various  occupations  and  professions. 

VI.— A  TUTOR  AND  JOURNALIST 


By  ELIZABETH 

N  writing  of  how  I  overcame  my  blind¬ 
ness  I  describe  only  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  I  have  encountered  as  a 
result  of  blindness  ;  although  I  have 
left  a  number  of  these  behind,  I  am  fully 
av/are  that  many,  in  all  probability,  lie  be¬ 
fore  me.  The  conquest  of  blindness  is  a 
task  as  long  as  life  itself,  but  if  it  can  be 
partially  accomplished,  there  should  be 
nothing  to  prevent  its  fulfilment,  and  diffi¬ 
culties  are  not  in  themselves  an  evil,  nor  are 
they  peculiar  to  the  blind,  a  fact  of  which  I 
sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  remind  myself. 

I  lost  my  sight  gradually  between  the 
ages  of  ten  months  and  three  years,  and  was 
not  conscious  that  it  had  gone  or  that  I  was 
in  any  way  different  from  other  children 
until  I  entered  a  school  for  the  blind.  I 
can  distinctly  remember  asking  my  parents 
to  teach  me  to  read  a  printed  book  ;  I  must 
have  been  three  or  four  at  the  time. 

When  I  reached  the  age  of  five,  a  gover¬ 
ness  was  suggested,  but  since  I  was  an  only 
child  my  parents  were  anxious  that  I  should 
go  to  school  for  the  sake  of  companionship. 

After  some  negotiation  I  was  permitted  to 
become  a  day  pupil  at  an  institution  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  eagerly  welcomed  this 
new  experience  ;  it  was  an  overwhelming 
disappointment.  Braille  I  thought  very 
dull.  I  was  told  to  make  six  dots  in  each 
cell,  but  as  my  own  inclinations  favoured 
the  drawing  of  pictures,  the  idea  of  placing 
the  dots  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  never 
entered  my  mind  ;  consequently  several  dots 
were  made  in  the  same  spot.  My  teacher 
did  not  discover  what  I  was  after,  and  my 
efforts  were  not  appreciated.  We  had  no 
toys  whatever.  The  first  we  had  were 
bought  with  money  given  by  my  father  with 
a  request  that  it  should  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  the  early  years  were 
not  so  bad  as  those  which  followed. 

Increasingly  for  me,  life  became  divided 
into  two  parts,  home  life  which  was  happy, 
and  school  life  which  was  wretched.  I  was 
extremely  lonely,  my  friends  being  the 
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sighted  children  I  played  with  out  of  school, 
and  I  never  felt  that  I  belonged  to  this 
strange  world  of  an  institution  for  the  blind. 
At  home  we  always  had  an  animal  of  some 
kind,  often  several,  and  our  removal  to  a 
house  with  a  very  large  garden  was  a  most 
happy  event.  At  school  I  longed  to  learn 
but  was  constantly  hampered.  The  blind 
teachers  and  a  few  of  the  sighted  ones  were 
good,  but  they  laboured  under  difficulties, 
the  mixed  nature  of  the  classes  and,  I  think, 
lack  of  co-operation  ;  some  of  the  teaching 
was  extremely  bad.  I  remember  seething 
with  rage  at  the  roughness  with  which  one 
teacher  corrected  a  child  who  walked  awk¬ 
wardly.  I  personally  was  never  subjected 
to  such  treatment  as  I  was  a  day-pupil,  but 
that  did  not  make  me  the  less  indignant,  and 
my  immunity  rendered  my  position  among 
my  fellows  the  more  difficult.  I  remember, 
too,  how,  after  a  teacher  had  failed  to  explain 
long  division  to  me,  I  applied  to  my  father 
who  taught  me  without  apparent  difficulty. 
My  father,  indeed,  was  my  true  teacher  at 
this  time.  I  would  read  in  Braille  to  him 
v/hile  he  helped  me  out  with  a  puzzling  con¬ 
traction  ;  together  we  worked  at  simple 
grammar  or  arithmetic,  or,  best  of  all,  he 
would  read  to  me,  occasionally  pointing  out 
some  quality  of  style.  When  I  took  a  book 
to  bed  he  would  make  repeated  journeys  to 
the  staircase,  dictionary  in  hand,  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  a  word.  During  his  frequent 
visits  to  London,  he  always  called  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  would 
return  with  books,  atlases  or  puzzles  that 
would  greatly  delight  me.  Thus  at  home, 
and  not  at  school,  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
honours  degree  in  English,  and  it  was  my 
father  who  first  set  me  on  that  path. 

When  I  was  ten  or  eleven  my  greatest 
ambition  was  to  learn  Latin.  I  realise  now 
that  the  idea  was  sound.  At  that  age,  the 
memory  work  which,  four  years  later,  was 
mere  drudgery,  would  have  been  highly 
fascinating.  At  that  time  the  School  Maga¬ 
zine  published  glossaries  giving  Latin  deriva- 
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tions ;  from  these  I  started  to  compile  a 
vocabulary.  It  began  with  “  aqua  "  ;  the 
venture  did  not  prosper  much.  I  disputed 
then,  and  I  dispute  now  the  theory  that  the 
blind  child  need  be  two  years  behind  the 
normal.  The  blind  child  of  ten  or  twelve 
has  the  same  sort  of  brain  as  the  sighted, 
and  at  that  age  he  can  memorise  easily 
and  quickly  and  take  great  pleasure  in  the 
process.  When,  however,  he  enters  upon 
adolescence,  he  wants  to  begin  to  use  his 
reasoning  power,  and  is  too  often  hampered 
by  lack  of  the  necessary  factual  material. 
One  of  my  great  pleasures  on  Saturday 
mornings,  apart 'from  reading,  was  the  study 
of  the  National  Institute’s  Atlases  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  North  America,  and  of  the 
“  Picture  Book  for  the  Blind.”  I  have  met 
blind  people  who  have  told  me  that  the 
maps  do  not  help  them  much  and  that  the 
embossed  pictures  convey  nothing  to  them. 
With  me  it  was  far  otherwise  ;  the  picture 
book  still  gives  me  great  pleasure. 

My  indignation  against  school,  well  sup¬ 
pressed  during  the  day,  overflowed  each 
evening.  I  implored  my  father  to  take  me 
away  and  send  me  to  the  High  School.  He, 
doubting  whether  he  could  get  me  accepted, 
advised  me  to  wait  until  I  was  old  enough  to 
be  sent  away  to  school.  I  was  wasting 
time,  I  said,  and  wanted  to  know  what  be¬ 
came  of  blind  children  whose  fathers  could 
not  afford  to  give  them  a  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  I  grew  slack  through  doing  work 
which  was  far  too  easy  for  me.  In  my  last 
term  I  won  a  guinea  for  writing,  but  when  I 
was  told  that  I  had  won  the  prize,  did  not 
think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention 
to  my  parents.  I  am  still  ignorant  of 
whether  it  was  awarded  for  Braille  or  for 
composition.  I  did  not  think  I  deserved 
it,  and  I  was  probably  right.  I  left  my  first 
school  without  a  single  regret,  determined 
to  forget  it.  In  the  years  which  followed  I 
achieved  this  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

The  chief  difficulties  of  my  childhood  were 
poverty  of  educational  opportunity,  and 
isolation  through  removal  from  my  natural 
environment.  They  were  overcome,  at  least 
partially,  through  home  influences,  but  my 
early  school  days  made  me  shy  and  diffident, 
with  a  haunting  sense  of  my  own  inferiority, 
and  the  conviction  that  it  was  best  to  keep 
one’s  thoughts  to  oneself. 

Occasionally  the  faith  of  childhood  is 
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justified.  I  had  maintained  a  love  for  ^ 
school  in  the  abstract  ;  most  schools  were 
quite  different  from  the  one  I  had  en¬ 
countered,  I  was  sure.  The  Royal  Normal 
College  bore  me  out  :  it  was  not  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  I  entered  it  eagerly  and  with  high 
hopes.  Life  was  not  easy  at  first,  for  I  was 
unaccustomed  to  work.  I  was  faced  with  a 
complicated  time-table,  a  much  higher 
standard  of  attainment,  and  a  large  amount 
of  private  study.  Discipline  was  strict,  but 
one  was  treated  as  an  individual  with  a 
personality  to  be  respected  and  a  point  of 
view  to  be  considered.  I  found  a  new 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  co-operation  among 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  to  this  I  gradually 
thawed.  We  had  organisations  which  we 
ourselves  ran  independently  of  outside  aid, 
whereas  previously  everything  had  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  from  without.  Games  be¬ 
came  a  source  of  great  enjoyment.  I  think 
that  the  College  very  wisely  aimed  at  culti¬ 
vating  the  spirit  of  independence  and  stan¬ 
dards  of  normal  behaviour  among  its  pupils 
to  the  end  that  they  might  ultimately  mix 
freely  and  easily  in  the  world  of  sighted  men 
and  women.  That  was  the  kind  of  training 
that  I  desired. 

In  my  opinion,  beautiful  surroundings  are 
essential  to  blind  as  well  as  to  seeing  children. 

I  am  sure  that  my  new  surroundings  had  an 
effect  upon  me.  I  still  recall  vividly  the  song 
of  the  blackbird  outside  our  schoolroom 
window,  the  flowering  of  the  wistaria,  and 
the  chiming  of  the  clock  on  windy  autumn 
days.  In  summer  we  often  did  nearly  all 
our  work  out-of-doors.  Soon  after  I  entered 
the  College  I  remember  thinking  that  the 
choir  sang  very  well ;  at  my  former  school 
concerts  had  bored  me  ;  “  but,  of  course,” 

I  said  to  myself,  “  one  can  sing  here.”  By 
the  end  of  my  first  year  I  had  developed  an 
interest  in  music  which  I  had  formerly  found 
very  dull,  and  the  ability  to  write  with  some 
small  skill ;  I  consider  the  simultaneous  deve¬ 
lopment  of  these  faculties  to  be  significant. 

We  received  some  excellent  teaching. 
There  were  members  of  the  staff  who  gave 
us  many  hours  of  their  free  time,  and  whose 
lessons  were  a  never-failing  stimulus  to 
thought  and  effort.  We  learned,  too,  the 
secret  of  private  study.  In  my  opinion  a 
larger  school  library  with  greater  freedom  of 
access  would  have  been  a  benefit,  but  at  this  . 
time  we  began  to  make  use  of  the  National 
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Institute’s  Students’  Library,  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised. 

When  I  was  about  eighteen  I  began  to  long 
for  the  wider  sphere  of  University  life.  The 
life  of  school,  especially  of  a  school  for  the 
blind,  is  necessarily  limited,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  years  of  late  adolescence  and 
early  maturity  are  the  best  time  for  this 
entry  into  a  larger  world,  which  cannot  be 
postponed  without  loss  to  the  individual.  I 
had  been  to  a  school  of  which  I  might  be 
proud.  I  left  it  not  without  regret,  but  full 
of  eagerness  for  university  life. 

In  spite  of.the  employment  problem  which 
confronts  the  blind  university  graduate,  I 
think  that  a  university  education  is  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  world  that  can  be 
given,  but  candidates  should  be  very  care¬ 
fully  chosen  and  of  definitely  outstanding 
merit.  Of  the  University  it  is  difficult  to 
write.  So  much  has  already  been  said  of 
university  education  which,  although  it  does 
not  relate  directly  to  the  blind,  often  applies 
even  more  forcibly  to  them  than  to  their 
sighted  fellows.  Its  breadth  and  freedom, 
its  learning  and  social  intercourse,  and  the 
spirit  of  independence  which  it  fosters  are 
of  even  greater  importance  to  the  blind 
student,  since  his  experience  has  frequently 
been  narrower,  his  social  contacts  fewer,  his 
freedom  more  restricted.  Moreover,  it  is  of 
most  vital  importance  to  him  to  achieve  the 
objectivity  and  proportion  of  outlook,  and 
the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  powers 
that  he  may  have  “  the  repose  of  a  mind 
which  lives  in  itself,  while  it  lives  in  the 
world,  and  which  has  resources  for  its 
happiness  at  home  when  it  cannot  go 
abroad.” 

A  university  education  should  be  a  great 
aid  in  the  combating  of  the  self-consciousness 
and  self-preoccupation  which,  I  think,  are 
among  the  commonest  difficulties  which  the 
blind  have  to  overcome. 

In  Edinburgh  I  found  a  very  warm  wel¬ 
come  awaiting  me  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone, 
who  was  then  headmaster  of  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Craigmillar,  and  from  his  staff,  some 
of  whom  were  themselves  graduates  and 
freely  placed  their  experience  at  my  disposal. 
Mr.  Stone  procured  for  me  the  services  of 
voluntary  readers.  In  his  quiet  way  he 
gave  abundantly  of  himself  in  sympathy, 
help,  and  encouragement.  From  my  second 
year  onwards  I  had  another  most  faithful 


reader  in  my  mother,  who  came  to  live  in 
Edinburgh  at  that  time. 

I  learned  to  do  a  number  of  things  for 
myself,  small  in  themselves  but  which  collec¬ 
tively  helped  me  to  a  sense  of  greater  inde¬ 
pendence.  Among  these  were  the  use  of  an 
automatic  telephone,  the  making  of  a  fire 
(the  one  in  my  study  at  the  Hall  of  Residence 
where  I  spent  my  first  year  was  particularly 
stubborn,  but  it  did  not  beat  me)  and  the 
boiling  of  a  kettle  on  a  coal  fire.  One  evening, 
when  a  blind  friend  was  coming  to  visit  me, 
I  asked  a  fellow  student  to  boil  a  kettle  for  me. 
She  went  out  and  forgot,  and  I  found  some¬ 
one  else  to  do  it,  but  next  day  I  bought  a 
kettle  of  my  own,  and  never  scalded  myself  ; 
in  fact  when  this  particular  friend  came  to 
see  me  we  always  made  toast  for  the  pleasure 
of  dealing  with  the  fire,  I  suppose.  I 
intend  when  opportunity  offers  to  take  lessons 
in  cookery,  and  I  shall  welcome  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  domestic  training  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  schools  for  the  blind.  I 
went  to  and  from  classes  alone,  but  I  almost 
always  met  a  friend  on  the  way.  I  found 
that  this  plan  brought  me  into  contact  with 
people  whom  I  should  not  otherwise  have 
known,  and  that  it  relieved  me  of  the 
anxiety  which  dependence  on  another,  how¬ 
ever  reliable,  frequently  entails.  I  know  of 
nothing  else  which  conveys  quite  the  same 
sense  of  freedom  and  self-reliance  that 
travelling  about  alone  gives. 

I  could,  of  course,  read  and  write  Braille 
fluently,  but  my  speed  increased  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity.  I  also  became  very 
quick  at  remembering  the  exact  spot  in  a 
book  at  which  I  had  seen  a  particular  passage 
to  which  I  wanted  at  a  later  date  to  refer. 
I  found  it  a  good  plan  to  take  full  notes  of 
lectures  :  these  I  bound  with  the  help  of  a 
puncher  for  filing.  I  could  not  read  so 
many  books  about  books  as  my  fellows,  but 
that  was  perhaps  not  altogether  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  I  think  that  I  scored  by  the 
order  and  thoroughness  of  what  I  knew.  I 
have  recently  read  with  much  surprise  that 
a  blind  person  cannot  appreciate  fully  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  literature,  such  as,  for  example, 
much  of  Shelley’s  poetry.  Never  have  I  felt 
blindness  so  little  a  handicap  as  in  reading 
for  my  degree,  and  the  poetry  of  Shelley 
was  a  particular  delight. 

From  fellow-students,  lecturers,  and  pro¬ 
fessors  I  received  much  help  and  kindness  ; 
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they  were  always  ready  to  assist,  but  never 
fussy  or  over-anxious.  My  friends  would 
help  me  by  telling  me  about  books  they 
had  read,  and  sometimes  by  bringing  them 
to  me  from  the  library.  There  was  much 
hard  work  and  plenty  of  fun,  dances,  evening 
excursions  through  the  woods,  and  lively 
parties  in  the  English  library.  Never  did  I 
feel  myself  to  be  an  outsider  ;  indeed  I  think 
my  fellows  often  forgot  that  I  was  in  any 
way  different  from  themselves.  This  free 
contact  with  people  of  my  own  age  and 
attainments  was  a  tremendous  stimulus. 
During  my  first  year  I  was  confronted  with 
a  new  and  higher  standard  than  I  had 
hitherto  encountered,  and  hard  work  was 
necessary  to  rise  to  it.  From  my  second 
year  my  place  was  at  the  head  of  my  class  in 
English,  a  position  which  never  failed  to  sur¬ 
prise  me.  From  the  behaviour  of  the  other 
members  of  the  class,  they  were  quite  as 
pleased  about  it  as  I  was  myself.  Whatever 
ma}^  happen,  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  never 
regret  the  happy  years  I  spent  at  the 
University. 

I  am  not  yet  far  enough  from  the  years 
which  have  immediately  followed  my  gradu¬ 
ation  to  be  able  to  see  them  in  perspectiye. 
Tutoring  has  presented  no  particular  diffi¬ 
culties,  except  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  any 
prejudice  in  this  field.  Teaching,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  it  does  not  present 
many  difficulties  to  the  blind,  is  now  hedged 
about  by  prejudice,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
under  existing  conditions  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  whatever  for  a  blind  person,  however 
efficient,  to  rise  to  a  position  in  which  he  will 
be  free  to  use  to  the  full  the  knowledge  and 
experience  at  his  disposal.  Literary  work 
I  enjoy  for  its  own  sake  and  because  I 
feel  that  in  it  I  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
sighted  people.  When  my  manuscript  is 
submitted,  it  is  judged  neither  more  harshly 
nor  more  leniently  than  the  work  of  any 
other  writer,  so  that  success  in  this  field  is 
final.  The  path  of  the  free  lance  journalist, 
however,  is  beset  by  many  difficulties  and 
much  discouragement,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  these  are  peculiar  to  the  blind.  The 
study  of  markets  presents  more  difficulties, 
certainly,  for  the  blind  writer  cannot  make 
use  of  the  collections  of  periodicals  in  the 
public  libraries.  Moreover,  this  work  needs 
a  special  kind  of  reader  who  is  good  at 


skimming  through  articles  and  stories.  In 
Edinburgh  readers  are  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  they  once  were,  I  find.  I  think 
that  it  might  help  if  the  National  Institute 
occasionally  published  in  its  Braille  maga¬ 
zines  work  by  blind  writers  which  has 
appeared  in  letterpress  periodicals,  and  that 
it  might  be  a  fruitful  variant  on  the  literary 
competition  if  a  prize  were  granted  for  the 
best  of  such  work.  After  all,  the  ultimate 
criterion  is  whether  the  work  of  the  blind 
author  can  stand  beside  the  writings  of 
sighted  men  and  women  and  be  read  by  them 
with  appreciation  and  enjoyrnent.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  the  blind  writer  himself,  experi¬ 
menting  in  different  forms,  who  will  discover 
what  is  his  best  medium  ;  no  one  else  can 
point  the  way  to  him,  not  even,  I  think, 
another  blind  writer.  I  have  taken  up  some 
voluntary  work  which  I  hope  will  be  useful 
and  which  certainly  gives  me  pleasure.  I 
find,  indeed,  that  blindness  is  no  handicap  to 
a  full  enjoyment  of  life,  and  there  is  a  long 
list  of  things  which  give  me  great  pleasure. 
Friendship  is  to  me  a  particular  delight,  and 
I  have  a  large  and  ever-increasing  circle  of 
friends  to  whom  I  feel  that  I  owe  much  in  the 
conquest  of  blindness  ;  I  hope  that  I  repay 
the  debt  in  some  measure  at  least. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  predict  to  what 
extent  I  shall  be  able  to  overcome  my  blind¬ 
ness  and  to  use  the  talents  I  possess  and  the 
education  I  have  received.  The  past,  how¬ 
ever,  has  given  me  sufficient  grounds  for  con¬ 
fidence,  and  I  am  determined  to  make  every 
effort  in  my  power  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
which  the  future  holds. 

PERSONALIA 

Dr.  Alfred  Hollins,  the  world-famous 
blind  organist  of  St.  George’s  West  Church 
of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  and  his  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Helen  Lawson,  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  on  17th  October. 
Congratulations  were  received  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hollins  from  many  musical  societies 
and  friends  throughout  the  world. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Ann  Watkins,  of  Newport,  who  has 
been  blind  for  67  years,  celebrated  la.st 
month  her  looth  birthday.  She  received  a 
message  of  good  wishes  from  the  King  and 
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Queen  and  from  1,000  blind  people  in 
Monmouthshire. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  William  Jerrett,  aged  65,  almost 
blind  and  a  teacher  of  Braille  to  Oxfordshire’s 
sightless  people,  had  for  pupil.  Miss  Mary 
Kate  Goatley,  aged  58. 

On  the  fifth  of  this  month,  the  teacher 
married  his  pupil. 

*  * 

Councillor  George  Gill  has  announced 

that  he  is  to  retire  from  Stockport  Town 

Council  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  was 
Mayor  of  Stockport  in  1932  and  at  present  is 
Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons  Committee 
in  the  Town  Council. 

OORRISPONDINCE 

T 0  the  Editor. 

Remember  the  Deaf-Blind 

Sir, — There  is  magic  in  the  phrase  “  Merry 
Christmas,”  yet  to  most  of  our  members, 
who  through  their  double  handicap  are 
unable  to  join  in  the  festivities  of  the  season, 
Christmas  may  be  a  sadder  time  than  usual. 

May  I  once  again  appeal  to  your  readers 
to  help  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Plelpers’ 
League  to  send  gifts  to  those  of  its  members 
who  are  lonely  and  in  poor  circumstances  ? 

Each  gift  is  accompanied  by  a  personal 
message  in  Braille.  Many  grateful  letters  are 
received  from  those  to  whom  the  gifts  are 
sent,  telling  of  their  happiness  to  know 
they  are  remembered  at  this  season. 

Our  members  increase  year  by  year,  and 
we  dare  to  hope  that  the  response  to  our 
appeal  will  enable  us  to  send  more  gifts  than 
ever  before. 

Every  donation  will  be  gratefully  ack¬ 
nowledged  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary, 

Mrs.  L.  Johnson, 

40,  Green  Road, 

Hall  Green, 

Birmingham,  28. 

To  the  Editor, 

“  The  Blind  and  Their  Handicap.” 

Sir, — An  article  signed  by  Mr.  Copland  is 
always  a  guarantee  that  its  perusal  will  be 
well  rewarded.  The  one  under  the  above 
heading  in  your  issue  of  October  15th  is  no 


exception  as  it  is  both  interesting  and 
provocative.  Comments  by  shrewd  obser¬ 
vers,  such  as  Mr.  Copland,  are  valuable  as 
they  are  liable  to  stimulate  thought  in  the 
direction  of  advancement. 

That  is  why  I  find  some  difficulty  in  passing 
judgment  on  this  present  article.  Is  The 
Education  of  the  Blind  confused  in  its 
presentation,  or  am  I  wrong  in  trying  to 
repress  a  feeling  of  disappointment  with 
Mr.  Copland  ?  As  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Committee  responsible  for  the  Report  com¬ 
mented  on  by  him  I  can  only  accept  Mr. 
Copland’s  view  that  ”  the  Report  brings  no 
original  contribution  to  the  accepted  views 
on  the  subject  ”  in  the  sense  that  ”  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  Although  no 
claim  is  made  for  the  document  on  the 
grounds  of  its  being  revolutionary,  I  believe 
that  it  contains  many  thoughts  and  practical 
suggestions  which  I  cannot  remember  having 
seen  elsewhere.  A  few  examples,  taken  at 
random,  may  be  found  on  pages  10,  16, 
34,  251  and  183. 

The  authors  of  the  Report  were  only  too 
painfully  conscious  of  its  shortcomings. 
They  believed  nevertheless  that  it  provided 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  subject 
and  that  it  might  serve  as  a  basis  from  which 
further  contributions  might  emanate.  In 
his  Prefatory  Note  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
Ritchie,  made  a  full  declaration  of  our 
disappointment  with  the  results  of  the 
findings  of  the  psychological  investigation. 
“  Was  it  possible,”  we  asked,  ”  by  modern 
methods  of  testing  and  analysis  to  discover 
in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  the  mind 
of  the  blind  child  had  been  affected  by  his 
handicap  ?  What  was  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  thought  process  of  a  person  born 
blind  and  that  of  one  who  could  see  ?  Was 
the  level  of  native  intelligence  in  a  blind 
child  accurately  comparable  with  that  of  a 
seeing  child  of  the  same  age  ?  Did  blindness 
bring  about  retardation  in  native  intelligence 
or  only  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  ? 
If  a  scientific  enquiry  of  this  kind  showed 
the  nature  of  and  degree  of  mental 
variation,  what  modifications  would  in  turn 
be  demanded  in  curriculum  and  class-room 
method  ?  ”  Dr.  Ritchie  voiced  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  disappointment  in  the  failure  of  the 
investigation. 

My  own  view’ — after  the  event ! — is  that  w^e 
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underestimated  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
we  imposed  on  our  psychologist.  I  now 
believe  that  such  an  investigation  is  the  work 
of  an  expert  committee  having  that  item 
alone  in  its  terms  of  reference. 

In  view  of  our  Chairman's  full  and  frank 
confession  Mr.  Copland’s  strictures  on  this 
point  seem  just  a  little  hard.  Nor  am  I 
clear  as  to  their  exact  nature.  Does  he 
mean  that,  as  with  G.B.S.’s  tailless  mice,  the 
investigation  was  unnecessary  since  Mr. 
Copland  could  have  foretold  the  results ; 
does  he  mean  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
“  aspects  of  blind  life  involving  no  problem 
at  all  ?  ”  If  the  problem  is  so  simple  as  to  be 
really  no  problem  at  all,  why  mourn  its 
neglect  ?  Mr.  Copland’s  words  are,  “  Thus 
the  vexed  question  of  the  psychology  of  the 
blind  is  still  in  abeyance,”  a  phrase  which 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  problem  is  not  so 
simple  after  all. 

Mr.  Copland  goes  on  to  reproach  us  for  not 
referring  to  the  ”  minor  sense  which  enables 
accustomed  blind  people  to  perceive  the 
presence  of  adjacent  objects.”  Actually 
it  was  not  the  bu.siness  of  the  Committee  to 
establish  the  real  nature  of  the  phenomena 
here  referred  to.  Such  knowledge  would,  of 
course,  have  been  interesting,  but  the 
important  point  was  to  emphasise  the  value 
of  encouraging  independence  in  the  blind 
child,  an  independence  which  would  naturally 
be  enhanced  by  the  child  making  use  of  its 
power  to  perceive  objects.  I  should  like  to 
mention  in  this  connection  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  and  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  by  such  men  as 
Dr.  Hayes,  Dr.  Dolanski,  the  staff  of  the 
now  unfortunately  disbanded  Jewish  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Vienna  and  Mr.  Torger  L. 
Lien — the  last  named  in  that  highly 
interesting  and  most  valuable  publication, 

7  he  Outlook  of  the  Blind,  published  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — have  all 
failed  to  afford  evidence  of  the  “  minor 
sense  ”  mentioned  by  Mr.  Copland.  They  all 
go  to  justify  the  Report’s  contention  that 
independence  should  be  inculcated,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  self  assurance  should  be 
enhanced  by  developing  the  powers  of 
perception  through  the  remaining  senses. 

Nor  can  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Copland 
about  his  views  on  the  interrelationship  of 
sight  and  the  other  senses.  There  seems  to 
be  a  little  confusion  of  ideas  here.  I  quite 
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believe  that  the  lack  of  sight  deprives  one 
of  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  a  well  set 
out  meal  or  the  amusing  curling  up  of  the 
smoke  from  a  cigarette.  Those  aesthetic 
feelings  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sense  of  taste,  but  they  may  get 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  it  and  become 
identified  with  it  by  an  unobservant  person. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  sight  helps  a  great 
deal  in  the  understanding  of  a  speaker 
or  an  actor.  One  speaks  not  only  with  one’s 
voice  but  with  one’s  eyes,  facial  muscles, 
arms,  hands  and  the  whole  body.  That  is 
why  I  dislike  going  to  the  gallery  or  pit 
of  a  theatre  although  my  hearing  is  good. 
I  lose  many  phrases  which  my  seeing  'com¬ 
panions  grasp  because  of  the  gestures  of  the 
actors.  That  is  possibly  also  a  reason  why 
seeing  people  frequently  shout  at  us  as  though 
we  were  also  hard  of  hearing.  The  fact  is, 
probably,  that  we  do  not  respond  when,  by 
means  of  a  gesture  or  by  merely  a  glance,  they 
indicate  that  they  are  talking  to  us  and  not 
to  the  man  next  to  us. 

One  could  write  much  more  on  these  and 
other  matters  touched  on  by  Mr.  Copland 
in  his  interesting  article.  I  feel  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  much  on  your  space. 
There  are,  however,  two  small  points  I 
.should  like  to  correct.  I  think  if  Mr. 
Copland  were  to  re-read  what  is  said  in  the 
Report  about  the  relationship  between 
diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system  and 
blindness,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  agrees  with  us.  I  fail  to  see  why 
Mr.  Copland  should  suggest  that  the  Report 
is  doing  anything  to  encourage  the  belief 
to  gain  currency  “  that  it  (blindness)  can  or 
does  impair  native  intelligence.”  The 
reverse  is  the  case. 

The  other  point  refers  to  the  child  mis¬ 
taking  the  donkey  for  a  boy.  This  is  not 
supposed  to  be  funny.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  sharp  reminder  to  unimaginative  teachers 
tliat  they  must  not  take  what  .seems  to  them 
to  be  obvious  knowledge  for  granted. 

I  hope  Mr.  Copland  will  not  mind  my 
making  these  corrections.  It  is  a  comfort 
to  me  that  he  has  made  these  mistakes  for  it 
indicates  that  there  must  be  a  wealth  of 
material  in  the  Report,  so  much  so  that  even 
an  exceptionally  keen  intelligence  cannot 
compass  it  adequately  without  close  study. 

Yours  etc., 

Ernest  Whitfield. 
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EMBOSSED  MAPS  AND  DIAGRAMS 

Those  who  expend  time,  labour  and  ingenuity  in  planning  and  making  ernbossed 
maps  and  diagrams  for  the  use  of  the  blind  will  be  much  encouraged  in  their  work 
by  a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the  National  Association  of  Blind  Workeis  urging 
more  frequent  use  of  maps  and  diagrams  in  Braille  periodicals,  especially  m  con¬ 
nection  with  subjects  of  topical  interest.  The  Association  feels  that  such  maps 
and  diagrams  are  becoming  an  increasing  requirement  as  a  means  of  imparting 
information  to  many  readers  who  depend  largely  upon  the  Braille  periodicals  for 
details  and  exact  knowledge  of  contemporary  events  and  ideas,  and  considers 
that  “  this  development  would  be  a  notable  advance  in  the  technical  efficiency  of  the  service. 

It  so  happens  that  on  three  occasions  recently  The  Braille  Mail  has  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  Association’s  views  before  it  was  aware  of  them.  Early  this  year  a  riiap  of  the  Smo-J^anese 
War  area  was  included  as  a  supplement  ;  when  the  international  crisis  began,  a  map  ot  Central 
Europe  was  issued,  in  order  to  show  the  position  of  Czechoslovakia  relative  to  surrounding  cimntnes 
and  the  difficulties  confronting  French  and  Russian  joint  military  action  ;  later,  a  rnap  ot  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  illustrating  the  difference  between  the  territories  demanded  at  Godesberg  and  the  territories 
to  be  ceded  under  the  Anglo-French  plan,  was  included. 

The  opinions  of  readers  on  the  value  of  these  maps  were  invited,  and  many  interesting  letters 
were  received,  some  of  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  map  designers.  Embossed  map  design  is  not 
a  stereotyped  process  ;  the  designers  are  always  testing  new  ways  of  conveying  to  the  nngers  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  various  physical  and  political  features  of  a  map.  They  have  a  very  difficult  task, 
because  all  that  they  have  at  their  disposal  for  depicting  rivers  and  mountains,  coasts  and  seas 
boundaries  and  towns,  and  the  names  of  all  these  features,  is  the  embossed  line  and  dot.  Several 
critics  have  made  an  unfavourable  comparison  between  these  recent  dot  and  line  maps  an  e 
relief  maps  on  cardboard  published  by  the  National  Institute  many  years  ago.  But  this  criticism 
is  unfair.  The  cost  of  production,  and  the  time  and  labour  entailed,  would  prohibit  the  issue  of 
relief  maps  as  free  supplements  to  Braille  periodicals,  and  maps  or  diagrams  in  high  relief  could  no 
be  included  as  illustrations  to  books  without  creating  a  binding  problem.  For  inclusion  m  periodica  s 
and  books,  the  design  in  dots  and  lines  on  a  flat  sheet  must  suffice,  but  we  believe  tees 
considerable  room  for  improvement  in  the  variation  of  dot,  the  proportion  between  embossed  and 
smooth  surface,  and  especially  in  the  wider  use  of  the  embossed  smooth  line. 

The  outstanding  criticism  of  the  recent  maps  was  that  they  were  too  crowded.^  I  cannot 
unravel  their  mysteries.”  ”  Are  you  not  attempting  far  too  much  with  dots  only  .  Ihe  ^e  e 

impression  is  very  blurred.”  ”  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  spot  the  actual  Braille  index-letters 
amnngst  the  welter  of  other  dots.”  ‘‘  I  begin  to  feel  as  ‘  dotty  ’  as  the  maps  themselves.  Remar  s 
such  as  these  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  selecting  what  features  are  to  be  represented  ai 
how  they  are  to  be  differentiated  by  size  or  arrangement  of  dot  and  line. 

of  Central  Europe  was  criticized,  for  example,  because  he  over-crowded  his  map  witl  a  y 
lines,  but  he  was  bound  to  include  railways  in  a  map  of  which  the  purpose  was  to  illustrate  stia  egica 

positions.  _  .  i  r  i 

These  maps  are  designed  and  executed  by  people  with  sight,  in  close  consultation  wi  i  m 
experts  It  is^undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  eyes  of  a  designer  cannot  adequately  convey  to  him  the 

abilities,  capacities  and  limitations  of  touch.  What  to  the  eyes  are  sharp  *“”“*'=iTthe  fineers^^^ 
dot  and  line  and  clear  arrangements  of  embossed  and  smooth  surfaces  may  . 

impenetrable  jungle  where  a  mountain  chain  can  mean  a  Braille  symbol  and  y 

K  rhTghly  important,  therefore,  that  a  careful  study  be  made  of  the  exact  capabdities  of  touch- 
exactly  how  much  space  is  ”  visible  ”  to  the  exploring  hands,  exactly  ow  inu  and 

“  room  ”  the  finger  tips  require  to  elucidate  without  fear  of  fault  the  dot-c  usters  of  features  and 
indexdetters-softat^the  blind  map-reader  may  be  enabled  to  travel  >ntelhgen,l5,  over  the  land 
without  falling  into  river,  lake  or  sea,  or  stumbling  unknowingly  over  Alp  and  Apenn^  e^  Editor. 
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DECERTIFICATION  AND  AFTER 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


E  think  it  is  true  to  say 
that  no  one  actively  con¬ 
cerned  with  day-to-day 
administration  of  the 
welfare  services  can  feel 
entirely  happy  with  the 
present  position  as  it 
affects  those  partially  blind  people  who  are 
decertified.  It  is  true  that  as  a  result  of 
constant  vigilance  these  cases  are  becoming 
fewer  in  number,  but  that  in  itself  does  not 
satisfactorily  dispose  of  the  hardship  that 
is  most  frequently  involved.  It  was  inevit¬ 
able  that  when  extensive  benefits  were 
provided  both  by  the  State  and  by  the  local 
authorities  regulations  would  have  to  be 
framed  defining  the  category  of  beneficiaries. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  well-nigh  incalculable 
abu.ses  would  have  followed  the  inauguration 
of  the  newly  devised  system,  and  taking  into 
account  the  innumerable  factors  which  have 
to  be  carefully  examined,  present  arrange¬ 
ments  work  satisfactorily  on  the  whole. 

That  there  must  be  definitions,  in  order  to 
provide  the  requisite  guidance  to  those  who 
have  to  administer  public  funds,  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  and  the  serious  hardships  that 
were  once  so  common  a  feature  of  the  system 
under  which  decertification  was  made  neces¬ 
sary  are,  in  the  main,  no  longer  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  present  scheme.  It  is  not 
unfair  to  say  that  by  far  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  unfortunate  cases  came  to  us 
as  a  legacy  of  past  indifference  and  incom¬ 
petence,  and  of  course  in  some  degree  as  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  precise  knowledge. 
Innumerable  cases  were  admitted  into 
our  training  and  employment  agencies  because 
of  serious  physical  limitations  and  defects. 
Due  care  was  not  exercised  in  endeavouring 
to  determine  the  degree  of  such  disabilities, 
and  as  is  almost  inevitably  the  case,  when 
closer  examination  had  to  be  undertaken, 
it  was  easily  ascertained  that  too  much  lati¬ 
tude  had  been  allowed  to  those  who  were 
responsible  for  determining  the  right  of 
admission  to  these  institutions.  No  useful 
purpose  can  now  be  served  by  attempting 
to  apportion  the  blame  for  these  unsatis¬ 
factory  conditions  :  we  have  all  been  weighed 
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in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  Our  real 
concern  is  to  avoid  as  far  as  may  be  the 
repetition  of  an  unfortunate  history. 

Whenever  cases  of  decertification  arise,  it 
is  obviously  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  take  a 
sympathetic  and  practical  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  the  individual  or  individuals 
who  are  thus  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
blind  welfare  services,  and  we  can  manifest 
this  interest  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Occasion¬ 
ally  cases  are  brought  to  our  notice  of 
persons  who  have  been  so  de-registered  and 
whose  well-being  is  thought  to  be  the  concern 
of  nobody  in  particular.  This  is  an  in¬ 
defensible  attitude  only  rarely  persisted  in, 
fortunately,  but  nevertheless  a  state  of 
things  for  which  there  is  no  kind  of  justifica¬ 
tion.  We  are  our  brother’s  keeper,  and  no 
amount  of  evasion  or  equivocation  can 
relieve  us  of  a  responsibility  which  for  the 
time  being  may  be  said  to  be  almost  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  system  of  welfare  w'ork  which 
is  imposed  upon  us  by  statute. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  authorities  of  large  institutions,  when 
they  have  been  confronted  with  cases  of 
decertification,  have  made  serious  attempts 
to  reorganise  their  internal  arrangements  so 
as  to  make  continuous  the  services  of  those 
whose  economic  condition  would  have  been 
very  adversely  affected  had  they  been 
deprived  of  employment.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  arrangements  have  worked  with 
entire  satisfaction,  even  though  sometimes 
the  employees  have  had  to  be  deprived  of 
the  augmentation  of  wages  grant.  This 
attitude  cannot  be  too  highly  appraised, 
because  workshop  managers  have  their  own 
difficulties  and  their  name  is  legion.  It  is  to 
their  credit,  however,  that  the  issue  referred 
to  by  us  has  been  for  the  most  part  satis¬ 
factorily  dealt  with,  and  much  hardship  in 
consequence  has  been  mitigated.  We  are 
not  overlooking  the  fact  that  hard  cases  have 
arisen,  and  sometimes  we  have  failed  to  deal 
with  them  in  a  state.smanlike  fashion,  but 
they  have  been  few  in  number  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  many  difficulties  that  have 
been  suitably  composed. 

Within  recent  times  a  number  of  serious 
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lapses  have  been  brought  to  our  attention  in 
that  other  large  category  of  the  unemployable 
blind.  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  degree  of 
vision  is  such  as  to  place  the  person  concerned 
quite  outside  the  definition  of  blindness,  the 
welfare  organisations  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  diagnosis  and  treat  the  individual  as 
though  he  were  entitled  to  all  the  benefits 
prescribed  under  the  scheme  of  welfare 
services.  Action  they  must  take,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  administrative 
machinery  is  such  as  to  place  them  on  a  list 
to  be  examined  from  time  to  time  :  they  are 
usually  described  as  “  watching  cases.”  But 
in  some  in.stances  we  have  known,  the  local 
organisation  fail  to  give  the  necessary 
guidance  and  other  forms  of  help  to  the 
individual,  and  he  is  left  to  fend  for  himself, 
whereas  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for 
the  appropriate  welfare  officer  to  put  the 
decertified  person  in  touch  with  other  and 
more  competent  local  relief  agencies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  circumstances  of  these 
dispossessed  people  are  usually  so  serious 
that  any  delay  in  obtaining  for  them  the 
assistance  they  need  involves  them  in  grave 
hardship,  and  every  organisation  with  which 
blind  welfare  services  are  associated  should 
strive  to  avoid  the  criticism  which  is  heard 
too  frequently  because  of  these  lapses 
from  probity. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  were  we  not  to 
say  at  once  that  such  instances  as  those  to 
which  we  have  alluded  here  are  infrequent, 
but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  they  should 
exist  at  all,  and  the  reproach  which  arises 
when  one  of  such  cases  is  brought  to  light 
does  not  merely  rest  upon  the  agency 
directly  involved,  but  is  a  reflection  upon  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  this  service. 

Looking  at  this  problem  from  another 
angle,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
however  disappointing  it  may  be  to  have  to 
enforce  the  application  of  the  definition,  it 
is  in  the  long  run  the  right  policy  to  pursue. 
These  definitions  are  provided  in  order  that 
we  may  determine  with  greater  accurac3/ 
the  categories  of  those  who  may  legitimately 
benefit  from  the  special  provisions  that  have 
been  made.  It  may  even  be  thought  some¬ 
times  that  the  terms  of  such  definitions  have 
been  too  narrowly  conceived,  but  if  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  formula  are 


persons  of  standing,  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  we  cannot  do  better  than  employ 
their  collective  wisdom  in  order  to  resolve 
our  difficulties.  Time  alone  can  show  whether 
these  definitions  are  in  the  main  operating 
in  the  best  interests  of  those  whom  they  were 
designed  to  assist  :  if  it  should  prove  other¬ 
wise,  then  we  will  be  justified  in  asking  for 
revision,  but  that  time  is  not  yet. 


OBITUARY 

We  very  much  regret  to  announce  the 
deaths  of  : — 

The  Rev.  John  Stephen  Grundy,  Vicar 
of  St.  Simon’s  Church,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 
A  preacher  whose  sincerity  could  not  be 
doubted,  he  established  a  strong  bond 
between  himself  and  his  congregation,  and 
this  was  strengthened  when,  following  an 
operation,  he  became  blind.  He  bore  his 
affliction  with  courage  and  fortitude  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
Bishop  of  Kensington  continued  his  ministry. 

Miss  Lorina  Grace  Bainbridge,  in 

London.  By  her  death  the  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  Greenwich,  has  sustained  a  great 
loss.  The  Workshop  was  founded  61  years 
ago  by  her  father,  Major-General  Bainbridge, 
R.E.,  and  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Philip  Bainbridge,  was  its  Chairman  for 
many  years. 

The  Rev.  David  Forbes,  of  the  Sudan 
LFnited  Mission,  at  Gindiri,  Northern 
Provinces,  aged  59.  It  was  while  stationed 
at  the  Freed  Slaves  Home  of  the  Mission, 
then  at  Umaisha,  that  Mr.  Forbes’  interest 
was  aroused  in  the  need  of  several  blind 
children  among  the  freed  slaves.  During 
his  next  furlough  he  studied  Braille,  and  on 
his  return  to  Nigeria  began  a  work  of 
instruction  for  the  blind  which  brought 
pupils  to  him  from  far  and  wide,  and  has 
been  taken  up,  with  his  help,  by  missionaries 
from  other  societies  in  various  centres. 
Portions  of  the  Hausa  Bible  were  prepared  in 
Braille,  and  blind  pupils  were  instructed  as 
teachers  of  others.  He  was  planning  for  the 
extension  of  this  work  when  the  end  came. 
In  the  results  of  his  efforts  for  the  blind  he 
leaves  a  lasting  memorial  in  Nigeria. 
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THE  HUMOUR  OF  IT 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON- JARMAN. 


k  DIMMED  man  sat  under  a 
big  window  in  the  reference- 
/  book  room  of  a  public  library. 

I  ^  It  was  a  bright  morning,  and, 

j  W  with  the  aid  of  a  small  but 

/  ^  powerful  magnifying-glass,  he 

^  contentedly  picked  up  in¬ 

formation  on  a  point  of  particular  interest 
to^him.  Suddenly  there  came  a  gentle  tap 
upon  his  shoulder. 

He  glanced  up  to  observe  at  his  side  a  man 
of  good  stature  and  mature  years  ;  to  all 
hrst  impressions  perhaps,  too,  a  man  of 
mature  experience,  and  most  probably  a 
worthy  type  of  citizen. 

The  stranger  had  an  anxious  look  on  his 
face,  but  nevertheless  spoke  in  quiet  and 
kindly  tones.  “  Do  you  know,”  said  he, 
“  that  it’s  now  possible  to  get  a  pair  of 
spectacles  in  the  shops  for  sixpence  ?  ” 

‘‘  Yes,”  answered  the  dimmed  one. 

’  The  stranger  pointed  to  the  magnifying- 
glass  and  added  “  They  would  be  better 
than  that.” 

In  effect  the  dimmed  man  replied  that  the 
availability  of  spectacles  in  the  shops  at 
sixpence  a  pair  might  be  a  matter  for  some 
regret  rather  than  one  for  complete  grati¬ 
fication. 

”  Perhaps  you’re  right,”  returned  the  pal¬ 
pably  well-meaning  stranger,  ”  but,”  he 
repeated,  and  again  he  pointed  to  the 
magnifying-glass,  “  they  would  be  better 
than  that.” 

Whether  from  the  realisation,  surprise  or 
disappointment  that  his  suggestion  had 
failed  of  its  immediate  purpose,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  it  is  not  possible  to  relate,  but 
the  stranger  did  not  wait  for  any  further 
discussion  and  departed. 

Well  Trained  for  the  Event. 

The  dimmed  man  completed  his  reading, 
and  naturally,  as  he  went  his  way,  his 
thoughts  turned  to  what  in  many  respects 
had  been  an  incident  unique  in  his  ex¬ 
perience.  But  by  other  incidents  in  the 
past  he  had  been  well  trained  for  it  ;  he  had 
not  on  this  occasion,  in  fact,  been  caused  any 
actual  disquiet. 


Nor  had  he  now  any  feelings  of  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  stranger.  Indeed,  he 
was  not  without  some  grateful  recognition 
of  the  latter’s  interest  and  honest  approach. 
Moreover,  if  in  the  use  of  his  faithful  magni¬ 
fying-glass  he  had  unwittingly  led  the 
stranger  to  feel  some  undue  concern,  he, 
too,  could  now  have  a  sympathetic,  a  regret¬ 
ful,  thought. 

Yet  he  did  let  himself  wonder,  and  not 
without  some  little  amusement,  what  he 
would  have  said  had  he  experienced  the 
incident  in  his  less  tolerant  youth.  Would 
he,  for  instance,  have  snapped  out  to  the 
stranger  ”  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  ” 

After  all,  when  the  incident  occurred  he 
was  having  recourse  to  a  book  in  a  reference 
library.  Surely  this  could  be  taken  as  a 
sign  that  he  had  a  useful  measure  of  intel¬ 
ligence  ;  perhaps  even  as  some  reasonable 
evidence  that  he  would  not  neglect  the 
existing  sources  of  advice  capable  of  indi¬ 
cating  better  means  (if  any)  of  reducing  his 
handicap.  And  if  in  a  serious  case  of  eye- 
trouble,  all  one  had  to  do  was  to  buy  six- 
pennyworth  of  remedy  at  a  shop,  why  the 
oculists  and  why  the  eye-hospitals  ? 

Perforce  the  concluding  thought  had  to 
be  that  the  well-meaning  stranger  had  not 
proved  himself  a  scout  of  some  authority 
interested  in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Laughter’s  Limits. 

A  droll  business  this  incident.  A  strange 
jumble  of  hard  and  pleasant  facts,  senti¬ 
ment,  mild  shocks  perhaps,  and  contradiction. 
But  it  will  be  clear  that  only  the  dimmed  man 
got  any  amusement  out  of  it  ;  which  fact 
puts  us  into  a  pretty  quandary. 

This  is  an  age,  of  course,  in  which,  for  all 
sound  and  thoughtful  people,  the  jest  about 
a  physical  handicap  and  at  the  expense  of  a 
sufferer  is  tabooed.  Very  well :  what,  then, 
of  the  fun  of  the  visually  handicapped  about 
the  blunders  concerning  their  handicap 
made  by  the  well-sighted  ?  Should  it,  too, 
be  ruled  out  as  bad  form  ? 

Certainly,  everything  is  likely  to  depend 
on  whether  a  sighted  blunderer  has  been 
guilty  of  negligence  or  arrogance  of  some  sort. 
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If  he  could  have  avoided  the  blunder  by  a 
little  reasoned  thought  or  other  intelligent 
means,  and  failed  to  do  so,  why,  then,  it 
may  well  seem  that  the  handicapped  one 
can  have  his  chuckle,  at  the  expense  of  the 
blunderer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  blunder 
is  made  through  unavoidable  ignorance  or 
sheer  misfortune,  then,  to  that  extent,  the 
sighted  blunderer,  too,  may  be  deemed  handi¬ 
capped,  and,  as  against  him,  it  must  be 
genuinely  doubted  whether  the  visually 
handicapped  one  can  with  propriety  be 
amused. 

Still,  whether  the  circumstances  permit  of 
a  laugh  against  a  blunderer  or  not  there  are 
excellent  reasons  why  any  person  who  lacks 
sight  at  all  should  seek  to  find  the  humorous 
side  of  the  peculiar,  and  often  unwelcome, 
situations  imposed  upon  him  by  his  handicap. 

A  Useful  Habit. 

Of  course  this  may  not  sound  a  particularly 
simple  project.  Occasions,  alas,  are  con¬ 
ceivable  when  to  follow  it  out  would  be  well 
nigh,  perhaps  altogether,  impracticable.  Yet 
it  is  important  to  remember  it  is  possible 
so  to  persevere  that  to  look  for  the  humorous 
side  of  things  becomes  a  habit. 

Probably  one  of  the  chief  initial  difficulties 
is  to  cultivate  the  small  measure  of  enabling 
patience  wherewith  to  pull  oneself  up  and 
take  calm  stock  of  any  situation  that  may 
arise.  So  it  may  be  that  a  first  essential 
towards  acquiring  the  major  habit  is  to 
make  a  habit  of  the  patient  moment  under 
surprise  or  stress. 

Once  make  the  search  for  the  humorous 
side  a  habit  and  at  least  half  the  battle  is  won. 
If  there  is  humour  at  all  in  a  situation,  sooner 
or  later,  as  a  spark,  a  flash,  or  as  a  growing 
enveloping  light,  it  will  appear. 

Somehow  or  other,  when  the  humorous 
side  becomes  visible,  freedom  is  regained. 
To  view  a  particular  situation  objectively 
may  be  otherwise  possible,  but  now  this 
valuable  operation  is  positively  and  readily 
accomplished ;  now,  indeed,  there  is  a 
spectator  who  can  envisage  most  of  the  game. 
Irritation,  brooding,  humiliation,  self-pity,  all 
palpably  retreat.  Instead  of  condemnation 
of  a  blunderer,  there  is  some  gratitude,  almost 
shameful  gratitude  to  him.  And  the  very 
thing  that  was  most  likely  to  have  rankled 
may  eventually  prove  the  tit-bit  of  the  piece. 


A  Good  Tip. 

Memory  recalls  a  story  of  a  man  who  by 
his  own  efforts  built  up  a  substantial 
business  in  one  of  our  great  cities  and 
amassed  a  comfortable  fortune.  Upon  his 
retirement  he  was  asked  to  what  he  attri¬ 
buted  his  success.  He  replied  to  the  effect 
that  when  other  people  had  shown  an  in¬ 
clination  to  think  he  was  a  fool,  he  had 
always  been  content  that  they  should  do  so  ! 

It  may  be  well  imagined  that  whether  this 
was  wholly  or  merely  part  of  the  reason  of  his 
success,  this  man  had  a  lively  sense  of 
humour.  He  was,  too,  a  resourceful  econo¬ 
mist,  and  an  uncommonly  practical  one  at 
that.  From  time  to  time  he  transformed  an 
apparent  disadvantage  into  an  asset.  When 
he  met  conscious  or  unconscious  arrogance, 
he  was  not  perturbed  ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
serenity  was  firmer  rather  than  impaired, 
and  forthwith  he  got  on  with  his  job. 

There  seems  an  obvious  tip  in  the  story 
of  this  successful  man  to  all  those  who  lack 
sight  and  know  what  it  is,  after  an  encounter 
with  a  fellow  human,  to  suffer  from  a 
sense  of  mingled  disparagement  and  resent¬ 
ment.  For  so  to  suffer  will  never  bring 
much  profit.  More  often  than  not  the  result 
will  show  nothing  but  a  complete  loss — of 
time,  emotion,  energy. 

As  against  this  sense  of  disparagement 
and  resentment,  a  ready  substitute  rather 
than  an  antidote  is  needed,  and  one,  more¬ 
over,  that  can,  in  the  course  of  time,  be¬ 
come  an  automatic  substitute.  Why  should 
it  not  be  a  pleasant  and  interesting  substitute 
as  well  as  a  useful  one  ? 

An  Emphatic  Negative. 

One  other  important  issue  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Suppose  that  one  who  lacks 
sight  suffers  as  the  result  of  arrogance  or 
negligence  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  a 
sighted  blunderer,  would  it  be  right  or  use¬ 
ful  policy  for  the  position  to  be  met  by  the 
sufferer’s  counter  arrogance  or  negligence  ? 
Little  doubt  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
emphatic  negative. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  In  this 
generally  imperfect  world  there  are  few  who 
are  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  some 
physical,  mental,  or  other  trouble  that 
amounts  to  a  handicap.  In  so  far  as  the 
understanding  of  him  and  his  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  he  who  lacks  sight  cannot 
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with  fairness,  therefore,  ask  or  expect  un¬ 
limited  range  and  adequate  resource  on  the 
part  of  the  sighted,  who,  willy-nilly,  are 
bound  within  their  own  toils. 

Nor  for  the  same  reason  alone  would  it 
be  in  any  way  useful  for  him  to  do  so.  To 
think  and  act  otherwise  could  in  the  long 
run  only  lead  to  renewed  chagrin. 

Furthermore,  short  of  most  fortunate 
chance,  there  can  clearly  be  no  amelioration 
through  neglect  of  any  constructive  process 
that  offers  itself,  and,  in  the  light  of  the 
facts,  can  be  reasonably  adopted. 

What  neglect,  what  folly,  it  would  really 
seem,  not  to  indulge  to  some  moderate 
extent  in  the  interesting  speculations  that 
can  only  arise  and  accumulate  when  the 
humorous  side  of  things  is  turning  upper¬ 
most  ! 

At  all  appropriate  times  and  places,  then, 
let  speculation  have  play. 

Speculation  Has  Play. 

With  speculation's  aid  there  can  at  least 
be  an  assurance  of  gracious  treatment  for, 
say,  the  rather  solemn,  rather  dismal  type 
of  man  who  perhaps  has  accepted  a  little 
too  thoroughly  the  good  advice  ;  “  Don’t  be 
too  boisterously  cheerful  !  ”  once  offered  to 
those  who  wish  to  be  truly  sympathetic 
when  talking  with  the  sick.  This  type  of 
man  comes  along  and  says — and  says  it,  too, 
three  times  in  five  minutes  :  “  Your  sight 
is  very  had,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  ;  but  shows  no  apparent 
desire  to  glean  anything  instructive  about 
the  fact. 

Ah,  yes,  what  would  a  number  of  others, 
each  one  suffering  from  a  different  handicap, 
say  in  reply  to  a  corresponding  statement  so 
repeated  ?  What  would  the  man  with  a 
wooden  leg  say  and  do  if  needlessly  reminded 
of  his  physical  deficiency  three  times  in 
five  minutes  ? 

Quickly  comes  the  recollection  that  when 
we  were  very  young,  the  adventure  books 
were  full  of  fierce  men,  some  of  whom  were 
sailor  men,  and  some  had  wooden  legs. 

There  follows  the  consciousness  of  a 
slight  shudder,  and  then  of  a  trembling— 
already,  perhaps,  the  wooden  leg  has  been 
divorced  temporarily  from  its  normal,  its 
legitimate,  function. 

But  wait  ;  times  have  changed,  and  men 
know  that  in  order  to  demonstrate  their 
manly  qualities  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
be  fierce.  There,  to  be  sure,  is  the  man  with 


the  wooden  leg  himself,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  he  has  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
Evidently  he  realises  that  in  these  days 
there  is  ample  scope  for  profitable  toleration. 

It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  he  knows  a  better, 
a  pleasant  way  of  rubbing  out  what  has  been 
too  well  rubbed  in. 

And  this  is  confirmed,  for  he  is  seen  to 
give  a  friendly  little  nod,  and,  as  he  turns 
smartly  to  get  on  with  his  regular  task,  he 
chuckles  contentedly. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OE  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Piano  Duettists’  Triumph  at  Blackpool. — 

Two  blind  girls,  Winifred  Ambler  and  Joan 
Tompsett,  of  Rosebar,  Carr  Bank,  Milnthorpe, 
won  the  first  prize  and  the  Walker  Trophy  in 
the  open  piano  duet  class  at  Blackpool  Musical 
Festival  last  month. 

The  adjudicator,  Mr.  Colin  Taylor,  did  not 
know  until  he  had  made  his  decision  that  both 
were  blind.  In  his  adjudication  he  suggested 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  one  of  the  girls 
had  used  music. 

The  two  girls  live  together  with  Miss  Ambler’s 
aunt.  As  the  testpiece,  an  organ  prelude  and 
fugue  arranged  from  Bach  and  Liszt,  has  not 
been  set  in  Braille  they  were  taught  the  music  by 
the  aunt,  who  dictated  the  notes  to  them,  which 
they  memorised. 

Both  girls  are  employed  by  the  Northern 
Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
and  work  at  home  as  Braille  copyists.  Miss 
Ambler  is  30  and  lost  her  sight  eight  years  ago. 
Miss  Tompsett  is  26  and  has  been  blind  all  her 
life. 

Another  Expert  Blind  Dart  Player. — One  of 

the  leading  darts  players  in  High  Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire,  is  Mr.  R.  G.  Stanners,  who  is 
blind.  He  is  more  than  a  match  for  his 
colleagues  at  the  local  British  Legion  club, 
whom  he  astonishes  by  his  uncanny  prowess. 
When  he  began  playing,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  he  scorned  offers  to  give  him  “  on  ”  and 
“  off.”  Now,  with  unfailing  accuracy,  he  gets 
his  doubles  as  quickly  as  anyone.  He  only 
needs  someone  to  verify  how  many  he  has  scored 
and  to  tell  him,  occasionally,  how  near  he  is  to 
the  number  for  which  he  has  aimed. 

Winner  of  Jenkyns  Law  Prize. — Mr.  E.  A. 

Avarne,  a  former  pupil  at  Worcester  College 
for  the  Blind  and  now  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
has  recently  won  the  Jenkyns  Law  Prize  at 
Balliol  in  a  strong  field.  He  will  take  his  Law 
Finals  next  June. 
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IV-DOMINICA.  JAMAICA,  HAITI 

By  J.  E.  SUTCLIFFE 

{Concluded  from  last  month’s  issue.) 


K  LL  along  this  coast  of  Haiti  the 
hills  are  of  very  peculiar 
/  ^  formation,  being  a  series  of 
/  ^  hummocks  rising  to  a  great 

/  ^  height.  Roadmaking  in  such 

m  ^  a  district  must  be  extremely 
-Jit  difficult,  and  has  not  been 

seriously  attempted.  Fruit  is 
very  cheap  and  plentiful.  From  one  of 
the  natives  who  came  aboard,  we  obtained 
13  excellent  grape-fruit  in  exchange  for 
a  packet  of  tobacco,  costing  about  five- 
pence.  In  these  remote  villages  all  business 
is  transacted  by  barter. 

For  several  nights  here,  the  moon  was 
practically  at  full,  casting  long  silver  ribbons 
of  light  across  the  dark-blue  sea.  We 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  there  is  no 
“  man  ”  in  the  moon  when  viewed  from 
near  the  equator,  but  a  distinct  “  rabbit.” 
The  outline  is  perfectly  recognisable. 

St.  Marc,  our  next  port  of  call,  is  a  dusty 
and  untidy  small  town,  with  a  fine  expanse 
of  bay  backed  by  high,  hummocky  hills. 
A  few  large  buildings  have  been  erected, 
including  a  church,  hospital  and  the  ”  Hotel 
de  Ville,”  but  other  buildings  are  in  need  of 
repair  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  corrugated 
iron.  Only  three  trains  per  week  arrive 
here  from  the  capital,  Port-au-Prince.  The 
natives  are  distinctly  of  negro  type,  and 
have  very  primitive  habits.  All  through 
the  night,  as  we  lay  at  our  anchorage,  the 
natives  sang  lustily,  perhaps  for  our  enter¬ 
tainment.  There  was  only  one  musical 
phrase  repeated  countless  times,  and  we 
were  lulled  to  sleep  by  its  monotonous 
rhythm.  During  the  day,  a  small  party  of 
us  took  the  ship’s  boat  across  the  bay  to  a 
beach  of  fine  white  sand  and  coral.  Strewn 
about  the  beach  were  huge  coral  ”  boulders,” 
and  many  fine  large  shells  of  varied  colours. 

The  water  was  warm,  and  the  bathing 
excellent,  though  we  were  warned  to  keep 
close  to  the  shore  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  sharks.  This  reminds  me  that,  at  a 


bathing  beach  in  Cura9ao,  a  permanent 
shark-net  had  been  fixed.  Beyond  this,  so 
I  am  informed  by  a  journalistic  lady  pas¬ 
senger,  the  sharks  lined  up  to  sniff  at  the 
men,  and  to  wink  at  the  girls  as  they 
swam  by  ! 

At  Gonaives  there  was  no  time  to  go 
ashore,  and  there  was  apparently  nothing 
unusual  to  be  seen.  Natives  came  alongside 
in  boats  to  barter  bottles  of  rum  for  old 
shirts,  which  were  especially  in  demand. 
Considerable  amusement  was  caused  when 
the  Doctor  offered  an  old  pair  of  trousers 
for  20  oranges.  The  trousers  were  carefully 
examined,  and  then  thrown  back  on  deck. 
Evidently  this  type  of  garment  is  of  no  use 
to  them  !  A  jig-saw  puzzle  created  much 
competition  among  the  natives,  as  it  was 
evidently  a  novelty. 

In  the  very  early  morning  we  had  a  good 
view  of  King  Christophe’s  citadel  on  one  of 
the  peaks  behind  the  town  of  Cap  Haitien. 
King  Christophe  was  the  one  and  only  black 
Emperor  of  Haiti.  He  held  a  fantastic 
court,  and  created  a  Duke  of  Marmalade 
and  a  Marquis  of  Lemonade  though  these 
titles  were  in  French  form,  of  course.  He 
committed  suicide  in  1820  by  swallowing  a 
silver  bullet.  It  is  said  that  his  gorgeous 
citadel  was  built  entirely  by  forced  labour, 
at  a  terrible  cost  of  human  life,  as  each  stone 
had  to  be  laboriously  carried  to  a  tremendous 
height. 

We  were  not  able  to  go  ashore,  but  we 
heard  that  the  streets  were  dirty  and  the 
buildings  much  in  need  of  repair,  as  at  other 
Haitien  ports.  The  town  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  cliffs,  and  is  extremely  picturesque  when 
viewed  from  the  sea.  The  rugged  hills  and 
rocks  of  the  coast  are  very  fine,  with  occa¬ 
sional  fortifications. 

Port  Liberte  is  approached  by  a  long, 
narrow,  tortuous  estuary,  opening  out  into 
a  lagoon.  The  shores  on  both  sides  of  the 
estuary  are  low-lying,  and  covered  with 
Sisal — a  plant  resembling  Yucca,  and  cul- 
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tivated  for  its  fibre.  Port  Liberte  is  small, 
and  consists  almost  entirely  of  an  American- 
owned  Sisal  factory  and  estate,  in  which 
3,000  people  are  employed.  They  are  a 
finer  type  of  negro  than  at  other  places  in 
Haiti,  probably  owing  to  settled  employment 
and  strict  supervision.  The  girls,  we  were 
told,  were  paid  15  cents  per  day  (roughly 
eightpence  !)  and  live  house-free. 

The  factory  was  started  by  an  enterprising 
American  who  replaced  the  cactus  wastes 
with  plantations  of  Sisal.  We  were  shown 
over  the  factory  by  the  Managei.  It  was 
most  interesting  to  see  the  Yucca-like  leaves 
crushed  to  remove  all  moisture,  then  torn 
into  fibre,  tied  in  bundles,  and  placed  on 
wooden  rails  to  dry.  After  many  other 
processes,  the  fibre  is  sorted  into  grades,  and 
the  waste  “  fluff  ”  is  cleansed  and  dried  for 
use  in  stuffing  mattresses  and  cushions. 
Experiments  are  on  foot  to  produce  a  fine 
.silk  of  this  fibre  ;  and  hats  made  of  it  were 
on  sale  at  5  cents  each.  In  appearance 
they  are  similar  to  Panama  hats,  but  softer 
and  coarser  in  texture.  The  bulk  of  the 
finished  product  is  made  into  ropes. 

Our  last  port  of  call  in  the  New  World 
was  reached  at  noon  on  March  22nd,  twelve 
hours’  sail  from  Cap  Haitien.  We  went 
ashore,  and  had  an  interesting  walk  in  the 
sleepy  town.  It  was  very  evident  that  we 
were  back  in  Dominica,  for  the  town  was 
clean,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  beggars. 

Incidentally,  I  was  reminded  of  a  former 
occasion  at  Santa  Cruz,  when  a  persistent 
Spaniard  dogged  my  steps  for  a  long  time, 
offering  for  sale  mantillas  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  He  was  not  to  be  shaken  off,  though 
his  price  steadily  declined.  As  I  mounted 
the  ship’s  gangway  he  fired  his  brilliant, 
parting  shot — “  You  are  an  Englishman,  you 
are  a  man  of  honour — Mr.  Shakespeare  ! 
— eleventeen  shillings  ”  ! 

Most  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Plata  are  of 
a  mixed  Spanish  race,  and  not  of  the  negro 
type.  There  were  many  pretty  girls  and 
some  children  quite  European  in  appearance. 
It  was  surprising  to  find  an  English 
Evangelical  Church,  with  notices  in  Spanish. 
The  Cathedral  is  very  simple,  with  plain 
wooden  altars.  It  is  in  process  of  extension 
— an  entire  new  front,  very  elaborate  in 
form,  being  added. 

Apart  from  the  British  Vice-Consul,  there 
is  little  trace  of  English  influence.  In  the 
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heat  of  the  day,  the  town  seemed  dead,  as 
most  of  the  people  had  gone  to  their  after¬ 
noon  siesta  behind  closed  shutters,  through 
which  we  could  hear  the  faint  strains  of 
gramophone  music. 

At  dusk,  we  started  on  our  journey  of 
approximately  4,200  sea  miles  to  Hamburg. 
Our  boat,  the  third  on  which  we  had  travelled 
up  to  this  point,  was  built  for  the  Venezuelan 
timber  trade,  and  was  extremely  long  and 
narrow,  but  with  a  high  central  structure 
containing  the  passengers’  cabins,  saloons, 
etc.  It  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Government,  and  named  the  President 
Gomez. 

The  electrical  steering  mechanism  was 
faulty  and  gave  considerable  trouble  and  not 
a  little  uneasiness.  Our  wake  showed  that 
the  ship’s  course  was  an  irregular  zig-zag. 
The  engines,  too,  were  old,  and  the  ship  was 
occasionally  stopped  to  allow  of  their  being 
overhauled.  The  Germans  do  not  scrap 
their  ships  so  readily  as  we  do,  and  apparently 
have  not  many  on  the  reserve  or  inactive 
list. 

Our  36  passengers  were  again  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  crowd  of  British,  American, 
German,  Danish,  Dutch,  Spanish — ^and  one 
Dominican.  Among  them  was  an  old 
German  Baron,  who  told  me  that  he  was 
formerly  aide-de-camp  to  the  blind  Prince 
of  Hesse,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  friend  of 
Alfred  Hollins,  the  noted  blind  organist  and 
composer. 

Soon  after  leaving  Puerto  Plata,  we  ran 
into  the  fringe  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  that 
vast  tract  of  sea-weed  which  was  to  be  with 
us  for  days.  It  is  an  amazing  phenomenon, 
this  vast  quantity  of  nomadic  vegetation, 
drifting  for  a  thousand  miles  at  the  bidding 
of  some  hidden  impulse.  It  gives  shelter 
and  sustenance  to  countless  numbers  and 
varieties  of  small  shell-fish  and  other  sea 
creatures.  Here  and  there  are  areas  of  open 
sea,  comparatively  free  of  the  golden  sea¬ 
weed.  On  several  occasions,  I  persuaded  an 
interested  passenger  to  fish  up  some  of  the 
weed  with  a  hooked  pole,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  it  was  not  composed  of  sturdy 
ribbons  like  our  common  sea-weed,  the 
bladder-wrack.  It  was  much  finer  in  texture, 
and  quickly  shrivelled  up,  resembling  coarse 
moss.  In  spite  of  many  enquiries,  I  could 
not  hear  of  any  evidence  of  phosphorescence 
— a  phenomenon  which  has  always  thrilled 
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me  on  earlier  voyages  in  the  tropic  seas. 
I  retain  a  mental  picture  of  a  memorable 
night  in  the  doldrums. 

The  jelly-fish  and  other  marine  creatures, 
irritated  by  the  ship's  propeller,  showed  like 
greenish- white  globes  in  the  wake,  and 
gradually  merged  to  form  a  wavy  ribbon  of 
silver,  sharply  outlined  by  the  dark  calm 
sea,  to  the  horizon. 

The  long  journey  back  to  Le  Havre 
and  Hamburg,  though  full  of  interest,  was 
comparatively  uneventful.  Many  of  our 
provisions,  including  butter,  were  exhausted 
long  before  we  reached  Europe  ;  yet  to  me, 
the  fact  that  my  supply  of  Braille  books  did 
not  last  out  the  voyage,  was  a  much  more 
serious  concern.  What  a  boon  those  Braille 
books  are  at  all  times,  and  particularly 
when  one  is  abroad  !  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  in  all  the  ten  countries  visited, 
it  was  possible  to  post  Braille  books  to 
London  for  the  equivalent  of  one  penny. 
In  the  remoter  places,  Braille  was  unknown 
to  the  postal  clerks,  and  there  was  much 
earnest  consultation  with  the  postmaster  by 
telephone,  followed  by  an  examination  of 
the  official  instructions  and  the  books  them¬ 
selves.  Eventually,  with  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  the  books  were  accepted  with 
some  misgiving.  The  value  of  the  postal 
concession  will  be  realised  when  it  is  learned 
that  a  postcard  costs  more  in  postage  than 
a  Braille  book  ! 

Space  does  not  allow  of  a  detailed  account 
of  our  anxieties  regarding  the  possibility  of 
war  as  a  result  of  the  occupation  of  Austria. 
We  got  the  wildest  of  rumours  at  Santa 
Domingo,  but  only  meagre,  censored  German 
news  on  board  ship.  The  short-wave  receiver 
broke  down  just  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
we  were  not  allowed  to  have  news  from 
foreign  sources.  We  became  quite  expert, 
however,  in  boarding  American  tourist  ships 
on  the  few  occasions  when  we  encountered 
them,  and  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  daily 
“  News  Sheets.” 

Looking  back  on  the  trip,  I  find  that  the 
memory  of  the  discomforts  and  weariness 
inseparable  from  a  hectic  four  months’ 
voyage  has  become  dimmed,  leaving  only 
the  host  of  mental  pictures,  and  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  stimulating  and  informative 
intercourse  with  people  of  many  nations  and 
creeds. 

Seeing  by  proxy  is  admittedly  a  poor 


substitute  for  actual  vision  ;  yet  if  one 
has  previously  viewed  the  outer  world  with 
observant  eyes,  and  has  the  services  of  a 
competent  commentator,  the  mental  pictures 
thus  conjured  up  are  clear  and  adequate. 
The  Trinidad  which  I  see  with  the  mind’s 
eye  cannot  be  photographically  accurate, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  vivid  and  full  of  colour. 
Indeed,  I  find  it  hard  to  realise  that  I  have 
have  not  actually  seen  the  grinning  negro  in 
the  market-place  of  Port-au-Prince,  walking 
barefoot  on  the  piles  of  coffee  beans,  and 
turning  them  with  his  wooden  spade  to  dry 
in  the  sun  ;  or  the  slave-mark  on  the  breast 
of  that  incredibly  ancient  negro  of  Tobago, 
branded  in  early  boyhood  before  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  a  century  ago. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Heredity  ;  Principles  and  Problems. 

Heredity  and  Politics  (J.  B.  S.  Haldane), 
published  by  George  Allen  and  Unwin, 
price  7s.  6d.,  appears  at  an  appropriate  time, 
for  the  questions  with  which  it  deals  are  by 
no  means  merely  the  concern  of  the  scientist. 
They  are  of  equal  interest  and  importance  to 
the  man  in  the  street. 

Mendel  discovered  the  laws  of  heredity  in 
1865,  and  the  past  fifty  years  has  seen  re¬ 
markable  progress  in  the  knowledge  men 
have  of  human  inheritance.  Professor  Hal¬ 
dane  does  not  belittle  this,  but  maintains  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  that  knowledge 
to  be  used  to  support  proposals  for  drastic 
changes  in  society.  While  he  hopes  that  in¬ 
crease  of  knowledge  may  in  the  future  make 
possible  the  application  to  man  of  measures 
which  have  improved  the  quality  of  domestic 
animals,  in  his  view  the  body  of  knowledge 
at  present  possessed  is  far  too  incomplete 
to  justify  drastic  action,  and  premature 
measures  can  only  lead  to  disaster. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  book  (which  is 
based  upon  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Birmingham  University  in  the  spring  of 
1937)  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  human  heredity,  presented  as 
simply  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  the  lay 
reader,  frequently  illustrated  by  simple 
analogies,  and  often  lightened  by  humour. 
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There  is  one  rather  curious  illustration  which 
shows  how  the  man  of  science  may  slip  ;  he 
speaks  of  illiteracy  in  adults  under  forty,  and 
makes  the  startling  statement  that  "  in 
England  we  should  find  that  the  people  who 
could  not  read  were  almost  all  either  blind 
or  mental  defectives.”  Has  he  never  heard 
of  Braille  ? 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Professor 
Haldane  deals  with  certain  doctrines  held 
at  the  present  time  by  the  thoroughgoing 
eugenist,  including  the  following  : — 

[a)  That  the  unfit  should  be  sterilised. 

{b)  That  certain  social  classes  are  congeni¬ 
tally  superior. 

(c)  That  certain  races  are  congenitally 
superior. 

{d)  That  “  crossing  between  different  races 
is  harmful.” 

In  each  case  he  shows  how  extremely  thin 
is  the  evidence  available  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  for  sweeping  generalisations, 
and  how  dangerous  action  taken  upon  them 
may  be.  Are  the  German  measures  for 
compulsory  sterilisation  justifiable  ?  Who 
are  “  the  unfit  ”  ?  Are  the  children  of  well- 
to-do  parents  more  intelligent  than  those  of 
others  ?  What  are  racial  differences  ?  Does 
a  Nordic  race  exist,  and  if  so,  what  are  its 
characteristics  ?  Are  the  characteristics  of 
Jews  innate,  or  due  to  their  religion  and 
culture  ?  What  is  meant  when  men  say  that 
one  race  is  superior  to  another  in  intellect 
and  character  ?  These  are  big  questions, 
and  the  writer  is  concerned  less  with  giving 
an  answer  to  them  than  with  showing  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  they  are 
unanswerable. 

Vision  in  Industry. 

A  “  Report  on  Investigations  into  the 
Subject  of  Vision  in  Industry  ”  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  National  Ophthalmic  Treat¬ 
ment  Board.  Considerable  interest  was 
aroused  by  two  earlier  pamphlets  (re-printed 
here  as  appendices),  and  the  Board,  there¬ 
fore,  in  1933,  co-operated  with  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Society  in  issuing  a  questionnaire 
to  employers  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how 
far  they  were  concerning  themselves  with  the 
matter.  The  replies  to  the  questions  sub¬ 
mitted,  summarised  in  this  Report  as  Appen¬ 
dix  C,  showed  ”  that  the  majority  of  em¬ 
ployers  had  not  yet  realised  that  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  is  essentially  dependent 
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upon  good  sight.”  The  Industrial  Health 
Research  Board  of  the  Privy  Council  then 
co-operated  in  an  investigation  into  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  eye  defect  amongst  adult  workers 
of  all  kinds,  and  established  that  over  40 
per  cent,  have  vision  which  can  be  improved 
with  the  aid  of  suitable  glasses.  These  con¬ 
clusions  were  recently  pointed  out  in  a  booklet 
issued  by  an  organisation  of  sight-testing 
opticians,  who  proposed  that  employees 
should  be  examined  by  sight-testing  opti¬ 
cians,  but  the  Board  stresses  firmly  that  in  all 
cases  eyes  should  be  examined  by  qualified 
medical  eye  specialists  whose  services  are 
made  available  to  workers  with  the  most 
modest  of  incomes  through  the  National  Eye 
Service.  In  the  case  of  large  undertakings, 
the  Board  is  even  prepared  to  arrange  for 
the  attendance  of  medical  eye  specialists 
and  dispensing  opticians  at  the  works.  A 
fourth  appendix  gives  a  summary  of  the 
findings  of  eye-examinations  in  the  fourth 
series  of  10,000  cases. 


National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1937-38 

The  success  of  an  annual  report  depends 
upon  its  having  a  certain  magnetic  quality, 
in  order  to  retain  old  friends  and  attract  new 
ones.  This  report  is  fascinating,  partly  by 
virtue  of  the  appeal  which  sunny  faces, 
chubby  cheeks  and  a  bright,  homely  manner 
of  telling  have  for  any  normal  person,  and 
partly  by  virtue  of  the  subject  itself.  For 
the  work  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  of  interest  both  to  the  layman,  who 
is  usually  somewhat  vague  as  to  how  the 
National  Institute  helps  in  the  conquest  of 
blindness  but  is  always  anxious  to  learn 
more,  and  to  the  more  knowledgeable 
person,  who  needs  to  be  kept  up  to  date 
with  regard  to  recent  progress  and  the  latest 
developments.  During  the  year,  the  Council 
has  been  enlarged  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee,  enabling  it  to  become  a  truly 
representative  body,  effective  in  preserving 
voluntaryism  in  work  for  the  blind.  The 
publication  of  the  K-H  News  Letter  and 
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The  Theological  Times  has  brought  the 
number  of  periodicals  published  in  embossed 
types  by  the  National  Institute  up  to  25. 
Amongst  new  appliances  are  ;  a  machine  for 
embossing  aluminium  plates  with  Braille 
characters  by  hand ;  “  De  Braille/'  an 

instructional  device  ;  a  Braille  margin 
marker  ;  a  case  for  sending  Braille  MSS. 
through  the  post  ;  vulcanite  key  caps  for 
writing-machines  ;  and  the  game  of  “  Whot.” 
“  Pirates  Spring,”  the  school  journey  centre 
and  holiday  home,  has  been  opened  ;  con¬ 
structional  work  at  Worcester  College  is 
nearing  completion.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
new  ways  in  which  light  is  being  brought  to 
dark  places  by  the  National  Institute. 

The  Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting 
the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  IBSToSS. 

The  85th  Annual  Report  notes  a  large 
increase  in  the  turnover  of  the  Trading 
Department  which  amounts  this  year  to  the 
sum  of  £43,748,  and  a  further  reduction  of 
£579  in  trading  losses.  It  is  too  soon,  the 
report  explains,  to  judge  the  effect  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  United  London  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  (Sales),  Ltd.,  but  it  is  anti¬ 
cipated  that  selling  costs  are  likely  to  be 
higher  than  previously,  and  the  report  notes 
that  for  the  first  time  for  five  years  the 
basket  workers  and  brush  makers  have 
suffered  short  periods  of  unemployment. 
The  toilet  soap  department  has  aroused 
much  interest  amongst  people  concerned  in 
blind  welfare,  and  progress  has  been  satis¬ 
factory,  though  larger  orders  are  hoped  for, 
so  that  more  blind  people  may  be  employed. 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
1937-38. 

The  94th  Annual  Report  is  a  slim  pro¬ 
duction  in  pale  olive-green  cover,  which 
gains  in  grace  through  the  loss  of  some 
rather  ponderous  details  inserted  in  previous 
years,  such  as  particulars  of  equipment  re¬ 
quired,  forms  of  application,  and  lists  of 
pupils.  There  has  been  a  gratifying  in¬ 
crease  in  the  workshop  sales  of  £1,027  over 
last  year,  and  a  decrease  in  the  trading  loss. 
Amongst  other  interesting  statistics  is  the 
number  of  visits  paid  to  blind  persons  by 
the  Institution’s  home  teaching  staff — con¬ 
sisting  of  a  supervisor  and  thirteen  home 
teachers.  This  amounted  to  16,671.  A 
scheme  was  approved  during  the  year  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Welfare  Club  for  the 
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Blind  in  Nottingham,  where  blind  people  can 
come  at  any  time  of  the  day.  This  involves 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Chaucer  Street 
premises  to  accommodate  a  main  concert  and 
social  room,  a  reading  room,  a  games  room, 
and  a  buffet. 

Gloucester  (City)  Blind  Association,  1937-38. 

This  little  Annual  Report  is  written  in  a 
simple  informal  style  which  makes  pleasant 
reading.  A  friendly  manner  invites 
a  real  personal  interest  in  the  work  — 
in  Miss  Bradbury’s  home  teaching,  in  the 
progress  of  the  home  workers,  in  the  five 
children  at  .Westbury-on-Trym,  the  blind 
man  at  the  home  for  the  blind,  Torr,  in  the 
seven  workers  at  the  Cheltenham  workshop, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  individuals  and  acti¬ 
vities  mentioned.  Even  the  Coronation  cele¬ 
brations  sound  more  attractive  than  most, 
though  one  is  simply  told  that  the  Coro¬ 
nation  was  marked  by  a  drive  through  the 
Cotswold  villages  and  a  tea  at  the  Central 
Church  hall,  with  a  huge  Coronation  cake,  a 
gift  of  2s.  each  and  a  box  of  chocolates  bearing 
a  photograph  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
During  the  year  a  new  scheme,  put  forward 
by  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee,  has 
been  in  force  by  which  single  persons,  or  a 
blind  man  with  a  sighted  wife  and  children, 
will  receive  20s.  weekly,  and  a  blind  married 
couple  37s.  or  in  certain  circumstances  £2 
as  domiciliary  assistance.  ”  It  is  difficult,” 
we  are  told,  “to  imagine  the  difference  it 
has  brought  to  the  lives  of  the  blind.” 

The  North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind, 
1937-38. 

The  58th  Annual  Report  shows  that  this 
has  been  an  important  year  in  the  history 
of  the  Homes.  Firstly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Wesley  Kissack  arrived  to  take  the  place  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Holland  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  Matron  in  September,  1937,  and 
in  the  second  place.  Nos.  65-75,  Hanley  Road, 
were  demolished,  and  a  new  building  has 
been  rapidly  erected  in  their  place.  The  new 
ground  floor  is  divided  into  three  blocks  by 
main  entrances,  containing  respectively  the 
kitchens  and  re.sidents’  dining  rooms,  the 
residents’  reading  and  sitting  rooms,  and  the 
staff  dining  and  sitting  rooms.  The  first  and 
second  floors  extend  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  the  first  floor  containing  large 
wards  to  accommodate  no  blind  persons. 
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the  second  floor  designed  for  the  nurses  and 
domestic  staff.  The  opportunity  is  taken  of 
giving  a  brief  history  of  past  deveiopments 
from  1880,  the  year  when  the  Rev.  Henry 
Bright,  a  blind  Baptist  minister,  and  his 
sighted  wife,  started  on  a  very  modest  scale 
in  Upper  Holloway  a  home  “  where  the 
ministries  of  Christian  love  might  be  devoted 
to  some  aged  Christian  blind  people.” 

Isle  of  Ely  Society  for  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

During  the  year,  the  Secretary,  Miss  P.  M. 
Stallard,  has  been  appointed  County  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Hampshire  Association  for  the 
Care  of  the  Blind,  and  her  place  has  been 
taken  by  Miss  E.  N.  Whittome.  The  report 
also  records  that  in  April,  1938,  the  Society 
sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  H.  F.  M.  Peatling. 

Southampton  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

This  is  the  8th  Annual  Report  since  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Association  in  1930. 
It  shows  in  a  ver}/  interesting  fashion  how 
the  amount  distributed  by  the  Association 
to  blind  persons  in  relief  has  risen  from  £900 
at  the  time  of  its  reorganisation  to  approxim¬ 
ately  £6,788  in  the  year  under  review.  In 
addition,  the  Public  Assistance  Committee 
during  the  year  granted  financial  assistance 
to  sighted  dependants  to  the  extent  of  over 
£648.  The  report  is  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  useful  for  reference  to  the  blind 
welfare  worker,  and  of  interest  for  general 
information,  at  the  same  time,  to  anyone 
not  previously  acquainted  with  the  activities 
of  a  local  society  for  the  blind. 

Swansea  and  South  Wales  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  1937-38. 

The  72nd  Annual  Repiort  shows  that  the 
Institution  is  passing  through  an  anxious 
period.  The  Board  of  Management  have 
been  compelled  to  investigate  and  reorganise 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  institution  as  the 
result  of  its  continued  losses  in  revenue. 
The  accounts  this  year  show  that  amounts 
due  to  sundry  creditors  and  to  the  bank  was 
£17,626,  an  increase  of  £3,892  since  last 
year.  Nearly  a  thousand  blind  people  are 
served  by  the  Institution,  and  last  year  77  of 
them  were  employed  in  its  workshops.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  Joinery 
and  Firewood  departments  had  to  be  closed, 
also  the  Branch  Factory  at  Hakin,  Milford 
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Haven,  and,  during  the  5^ear,  the  Hostel  for 
trainees  at  24,  Carlton  Terrace.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  process  of  re-organisafion  iiiav  be 
smooth  and  rapid,  so  that  no  more  drastic 
and  serious  steps  need  be  taken  to  restrict 
the  services  to  the  blind  in  the  area. 

The  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  1937-38. 

According  to  the  97th  Annual  Report, 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  deaf  blind 
within  the  area  of  the  Association’s  work 
who  are  visited,  taken  to  Church,  taken  for 
walks,  found  friends,  found  homes,  taken  to 
hospitals,  doctors  and  dentists,  or  sent 
letters.  Parties  too  have  been  arranged  for 
them,  and  the  flat  which  has  been  taken  on 
for  them  at  Leigh-on-Sea  has  been  fully 
occupied  for  five  months.  “  Holidays  in  the 
case  of  the  Blind-Deaf,”  the  report  points 
out,  “are  a  convalescent  necessity  not  a 
luxury.” 


ANNOIINOMINIS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applical:)le  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 

Church  :  s.  d. 

16,015  Thiman,  E.  H.  The  Nativity  (a  Short 
Cantata  for  Soprano  and  Tenor  Solo 
and  Chorus),  V.S.  .  .  .  .  .  .  210 

Organ  : 

1.5.999  Bach.  Sonatina  “  God’s  Time  is  the 
Be.st  ”  and  Sinfonia  “  I  Stand  With 
One  Foot  in  the  Grave  ”  (Arr.  by 
Harvey  Grace)  .  .  .  .  ..05 

16,008  Guilmant.  Tempo  di  Minuetto  in  C 
(from  “  Pieces  in  Different  Styles,” 

Book  12,  Op.  45)  .  .  .  .  ..04 

16,009  Guilmant.  Communion,  No.  3,  in  A 
minor  (from  ‘‘  Pieces  in  Different 
Styles,”  Book  12,  Op.  45)  .  .  ..04 

16,006  Vierne.  Lamento,  No.  i  of  2nd  Suite.  .  o  4 

16,007  Vierne.  Sicilienne,  No.  2  of  2nd  Suite.  .  o  4 

Piano  : 

15,998  A,ssociated  Board  of  the  Poyal 
Academy  and  Royal  College  of 
Music. — A  Book  of  Aural  Tests, 

Part  I  (from  Preliminary  to  Higher 
Examinations),  by  Basil  C.  Allchin 
and  Ernest  Read  .  .  .  .  ..32 

16,010  Anson,  H.  Midsummer  Madness  .  .  04 

16,012  Haydn.  Sonata  No.  13  in  F  (Franklin 

Taylor  Edition)  .  .  .  .  .  .  on 

15,803  Heller.  30  Studies,  Op.  46,  Paper 

Covers  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3  10 

15,762  Schubert.  Sonata  No.  10  in  B  flat 

(Franklin  Taylor  Edition)  .  .  .  .  26 
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15.895  Schumann.  Fantasie-Stiicke,  Op.  iz  a.  d. 
(including  “  Waruin,”  “Whims” 
and  “  Soaring  ”)  ..  ..  ..  i  8 

Dance  : 

i6,oi6  Kern,  J.  A  Heavenly  Party,  Song 

Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

16,017  Kern,  J.  You  Couldn’t  be  Cuter,  Song 

Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

16,018  Lane,  B.  Says  my  Heart,  Song  Fox- 

Trot  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

16,019  Parker,  R.  and  Charles,  H.  I  Won’t 

Tell  a  Soul,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  04 

Two-Part  Songs  : 

15.993  Bartlet,  John.  Whither  Runneth  my 

Sweetheart  ?  {Equal  Voices)  .  .  04 

15.974  Schumann.  To  the  Nightingale  {two 

Sopranos)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Four-Part  Song  : 

16,011  Greenhill,  H.  Move  Eastward,  Happy 

Earth  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..07 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 


(Blind  Residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price,  which  represents 
the  actual  cost  of  production.) 

Note. —  All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in 
Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  'They  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  bd.  net  per  volume  extra  or  ih 
Stiff  Covers  at  gd.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Biography  :  s.  d. 

15,940-15,942  Great  Contemporaries,  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Winston  S.  Churchill. 

3  Vols.  E214  .  .  .  .  ..70 

Fiction  ; 

15.935-15.938  Sea  Way  Only,  by  H.  Jordan. 

4  Vols.  F262  .  .  ' .  .  .  .  6  6 

16,072  The  Tree,  by  Wa-Sha-Quon-Asin 

(“Grey  Owl”).  Pocket  size.  Dz^  2  9 

16,076  Adventure  of  “  The  Western  Star,” 

The,  and  Tragedy  at  Marsdon  Manor, 

The,  from  Poirot  Investigates,  by 
Agatha  Christie.  Uncontracted 
Braille,  Interlined,  Intermediate 
Character.  E64  .  .  .  .  ..66 

16,042-16,045  Winged  Pharaoh,  by  Joan  Grant. 

4  Vols.  F244  .  .  .  .  ..63 

History  : 

15.975-15.980  Britain  and  the  Dictators,  by 

R.  W.  Seton-Watson.  6  Vols.  E437  7  3 

15.849-15.857  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  The  History  of  the,  by 
Edward  Gibbon,  edited  by  J.  B. 

Bury,  M.A.  9  Vols.  E737  .  .  80 

Poetry  : 

16,078  Pardoner’s  Tale,  The,  and  Nun’s  Priest’s 
Tale,  The,  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 
Interlined.  F36  .  .  .  .  •  •  3  9 

The  following  will  be  published  shortly  and  orders 
may  be  sent  in  now. 


Per  Vol. 


Miscellaneous  : 

s. 

d. 

14,292  Calendar,  1939 

0 

6 

14,295  Almanack,  1939.  E28  . . 

16,156  N.I.B.  Christmas  Annual,  1938. 

£30 

2 

6 

14,293  Diaries,  1939— 

net 

0 

6 

Large  size,  6f  in.  X  5  in.  Gents’ 

net 

0 

2 

Small  size,  5  in.  X  4  in.  Ladies’ 

Religious  and  Devotional — Scriptures  : 

i  y 

0 

4 

14.297  Scripture  Union  Portions,  1939.  ES .  . 

14.298  Scripture  Text  Calendar,  1939.  One 

Side  Only,  Loose  Leaves,  Punched 

0 

9 

and  Corded.  F54 

.  . 

5 

6 

Presspahn  Covers  for  Pamphlets. 

Ill  view  of  the  popularity  of  the  presspahn  book 
covers  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided 
to  offer  to  customers  facilities  for  conversion  of  their 
pamphlets  from  paper  to  presspahn  covers,  for  a  trial 
period  of  six  months  in  the  first  place  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  demand  for  this  inno¬ 
vation. 

The  net  extra  cost  for  a  presspahn  pamphlet  cover 
would  be  ; 


Pocket  size 

3d. 

Intermediate  size 

4jd. 

Large  size 

6d. 

These  pamphlet  covers  can  only  be  put  on  by  wire 
stitches  as  the  thread  stitcher  will  not  pierce  the  tough 
board. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  work  has  been  published  during  the 
month  : — • 

4,162-76  Down  to  the  Sea,  by  “  Shalirnar.” 

15  Vols.  of  Short  Stories  Limited  Edition. 

LETTERPRESS  BOOKS. 

“The  First  Seventy  Years.” 

A  History  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
1866-1936. 

By  Mary  G.  Thomas. 

With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Viscount  Cobham, 
Chairman  of  the  Governors 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 

Published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
price  2s.  6d.  net,  postage  3|d. 

Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  1938. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Gardner’s 
Trust  for  the  Blind  are  about  to  publish  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

The  first  part  of  the  Directory  gives  full  details  of 
all  agencies  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  together  with  particulars  of  schools,  hostels, 
training  departments  and  workshops,  with  particulars 
of  fees  charged  and  trades  taught  and  practised.  A 
special  section  deals  with  convalescent  and  holiday 
homes,  their  accommodation  and  charges.  Particulars 
are  also  given  of  institutions  in  the  British  Empire  and 
in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Directory,  information  is 
provided  on  magazines  and  newspapers  published  in 
embossed  type  in  England  and  Scotland,  on  apparatus 
for  the  blind  and  deaf-blind,  on  ophthalmic  hospitals, 
schools,  schools  and  classes  for  the  partially  blind. 
Details  of  legislative  provision  for  the  blind,  recent 
statistics,  the  blind  population,  and  bibliography 
(with  details  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  Government  re¬ 
ports,  circulars  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  names  of  books  and  letter- 
press  periodicals  dealing  with  blind  welfare),  together 
with  a  map  of  England  and  Wales  showing  the  areas 
covered  by  the  Regional  Bodies,  complete  the  Directory. 

The  Directory  will  be  published  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  price  2s.,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i. 

“  Music  and  Light  in  the  Dark-Silence.” 

A  book  of  memories,  in  prose  and  verse,  written  by 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Taylor,  the  deaf-blind  Editor  of  The  Braille 
Rainbow.  “  This  little  volume  shows  her  undaunted 
courage  and  perseverance,  and  leaves  one  with  an 
assurance  that  her  outlook  on  life  is  one  of  Christian 
fortitude  and  cheerfulness  .  .  .  Her  valiant  struggle 
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in  adversity,  and  her  real  sense  of  humour,  render  the 
book  anything  but  morbid  or  depressing.”  Obtainable 
in  letterpress,  price  2s.  net,  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 


STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  : 

Magellan,  by  Stefan  Zwcig 
Edith  Davidson  of  Lambeth,  by  M.C.S.M. 

Classics  : 

Livy,  Book  XXV,  Ed.  by  W.  D.  Monro.  . 

Education  : 

Dewey,  J.  School  and  the  Child  .  . 

English  Literature  : 

Dalglish,  D.  N.  Presbyterian  Pirate  .  . 
Williams,  C.  Reason  and  Beauty  in  the  Poet 
Mind 

Miscellaneous  : 

Waddell,  Helen.  Wandering  Scholars  .  . 

Philosophy  : 

Hume.  Selections,  Ed.  by  C.  W.  Hendel 

Political  and  Social  Science  : 

Curtis,  Sir  L.  Civitas  Dei  (Third  Series) 
Landau,  R.  Search  for  To-morrow 
Theology  and  Religions  : 

Norville,  G.  Testament  of  a  Wayfarer.  . 


1C 


Vols. 

4 

3 

3 


5 

5 


MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC  LIBRARY. 

Organ : 

Widor.  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  (514). 

Piano : 

Schubert.  Sonata  No.  4  in  E  flat.  Op.  122.  (Edited 
by  Franklin  Taylor),  (515). 

Duet  for  Two  Pianos : 

Schumann.  Concerto  in  A  minor.  Op.  54.  Piano 
Solo  (516).  Orchestral  Part  (517). 

Violin  and  Piano  : 

Bruch.  Concerto  in  G  minor.  Violin  Part  (51 3). 
Piano  Part  (519). 

Songs : 

Delibes.  Bell  Song  (‘‘  Lakme  ”)  (520). 

Schubert.  Die  Winterreise  (Winter  Journey)  (521). 

Various  Composers.  Four  Unison  Songs  ;  Sweet 
Nightingale,  The  Cuckoo,  Dabbling  in  the  Dew, 
Noel.  (Arr.  by  Gould,  Sharp  and  Joseph)  (522). 

Wagner.  Mad  !  Mad  !  All  the  World’s  Mad  ! 
(“  The  Mastersingers  ”)  (S2^). 

Two-Part  Songs : 

Various  Composers.  Three  Two-Part  Songs  :  Now 
is  the  Month  of  Maying  (Morley),  Come,  Sweet 
Morning  (arr.  by  A.  L.),  Shepherds’  Hymn  (Bain- 
ton)  (524). 

Three-Part  Song : 

Buck,  P.  C.  The  P'lowering  Manger  (525). 

Theory  and  Music  Literature  : 

Colies,  H.  C.  Voice  and  Verse,  3  Vols.  (526-528). 

Reed,  W.  H.  Elgar  as  I  knew  him,  2  Vols.  (529-530) 


TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

ihe  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Committee, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 


Committee. 

Fiction  :  Records. 

Collins,  Dale.  Ordeal  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  12 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.  Cities  of  Refuge  .  .  .  .  18 

Jerome,  Jerome  K.  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  .  .  8 

VVhite,  E.  L.  The  Wheel  Spins  .  .  .  .  8 

Non-Fiction  ; 

Yeats-Brown,  F.  Bengal  Lancer  .  .  .  .  8 


Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 

Blind. 

Fiction  :  Records. 

Balzac,  H.  de.  Eugenie  Grandet  (translated)  .  .  14 


Records 

Cooper,  J.  Fcnimore;  The  Spy  .  .  .  .  .  .  26 

Knight,  C.  The  Affair  of  the  Scarlet  Crab  .  .  13 

Mark  Twain.”  The  Man  that  Corrupted 
Hadleyburg  .  .  .  .  .'.  .  .  .  .  17 

Nordhoff,  C.  and  J.  Hall.  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty  23 
Swift,  Jonathan.  Gulliver’s  Travels  .  .  .  .  8 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Thank  You,  Jeeves.  .  . .  17 

Non-Fiction  : 


Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius.  To  Himself 
Barrie,  J.  M.,  and  others.  Dear  Brutus  and 
other  plays 

Disney,  Walt.  Snow  White  (sound  film  version) 
Homer.  Iliad 

Holmes,  O.  W.  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table 

Irving,  Washington.  The  Sketchbook.. 

Irving,  Washington.  The  Voyages  of  Columbus 
Keller,  Helen.  Midstream 
Thoreau,  H.  D.  The  Maine  Woods 
Thoreau,  H.  D.  Walden  .  . 

Rourke,  C.  Audobon 

Shaw,  G.  B.  Caesar  and  Cleopatra 


8 


10 
3 

14 
17 

20 

11 

17 

18 
20 

15 
6 


NEW  APPARATUS. 


Eight-Day  Clock. 

Eight-day  clock  with  enamelled  Braille  dial  and 
specially  strengthened  hands.  Solid  Oak  case.  English 
movement.  Fully  guaranteed  for  twelve  months. 
Price  25s.  each. 


N.I.B.  GIFT  TOKENS. 

An  attractive  Gift  Token  will  shortly  be  issued  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gift  Tokens 
can  be  made  out  to  any  value,  and  may  be  exchanged 
by  any  British  blind  person  at  the  Headquarters  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  for  books  or  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  to  the  net  value  stated  on  the 
Gift  Token. 

The  procedure  is  simple.  A  purchaser  applies  to 
the  Institute  for  a  Gift  Token  worth  the  amount  he 
is  ready  to  expend.  He  pays  this  amount  to  the 
Institute  and  receives  in  exchange  a  Gift  Token. 
This  he  sends  to  his  friend — with  a  suitable  inscription 
in  the  space  provided  on  the  Gift  Token  for  greetings 
and  good  wishes.  All  the  recipient  has  to  do  is  to 
select  the  goods  he  requires,  return  the  Gift  Token  to 
the  Institute  and  state  his  requirements.  The  goods 
will  be  sent  to  him  forthwith — post  free,  if  he  resides  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Northern  Ireland. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

S.P.C.K.  House,  Northumberland  Ave.,  London,  W.C.2. 

Braille  Department. 

Book  for  Advent. 

Four  Portraits  of  Christ,  by  A.  E.  Simpson,  Canon  of 
Chester.  Price  is.  6d.  cardboard  covers ;  2s.  6d. 
cloth  covers. 

Fifteen  Christmas  Hymns.  Price  ^d.  each,  6d.  per 
booklet. 

To  BE  Published  Early  in  New  Year. 

A  Little  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Basil  Mathews.  In  two 
vols.  Price  4s. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Armstrong,  Martin.  Foster-Mother  .  .  .  .  3 

‘‘  Birmingham,  G.  A.”  Mrs.  Miller’s  Aunt  .  .  4 
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Blake,  Nicholas.  There’s  Trouble 
*Brock,  L.  Silver  Sickle  Case 
Cary,  Joyce.  African  Witch 
Christie,  Agatha.  Dumb  Witness 
Constanduros,  Mabel.  Buggins  Family  at  the 
Seaside 

Cowdroy,  Joan.  Our  Miss  Flower 
Cronin,  B.  Dragonfly 
Deeping,  Warwick.  Blind  Man’s  Year 
D’Oyley,  Elizabeth.  Cavalier 
Gibbs,  Sir  P.  Reckless  Lady 
Heath,  Graham.  Brief  Flower  of  Youth 
Hichens,  Robert.  Daniel  Airlie .  . 

Hocking,  Joseph.  Follow  the  Gleam 
Jacob,  Naomi.  Founder  of  the  House 
Jameson,  Storm.  Company  Parade.  (Mirror 
of  Darkness,  Part  I) 

Lea,  Fanny  Heaslip.  Anchor  Man 
*Lorac,  E.  C.  R.  Crime  Counter  Crime 
*Macdonald,  P.  Nursemaid  Who  Di,sappeared . 
Macfarlane,  Kathryn,  J.  Divide  the  Desolation 
Mackenzie,  Compton.  South  Wind  of  Love 
(Four  Winds  of  Love,  Book  ii) 

Murray,  D.  L.  Commander  of  the  Mists 
Norris,  Kathleen.  Bread  into  Roses 
Pedler,  Margaret.  Lamp  of  Fate 
Savi,  E.  W.  Fresh  Deal.. 

“  Sinbad.”  Yellow  Half-Moons.  . 

Thirkell,  Angela.  Wild  Strawberries 
Thompson,  T.  Cuckoo  Narrow.  . 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Girl  on  the  Boat 

Miscellaneous  : 

Bolitho,  Hector.  Victoria,  the  Widow  and  Her 
Son 

Elliott,  Rev.  W.  H.  Mid-Week  Talks  .  . 

Elliott,  Rev.  W.  H.  More  Thursday  Evening 
Talks  .  . 

Grierson,  John.  High  Failure  .. 

Hambloch,  Ernest.  British  Consul 
f Ingram,  A.  F.  Winnington,  Bishop  of  London. 
Everyman’s  Problems  and  Difflculties 
Jefferies,  Richard.  Story  of  My  Heart.  . 

Lyrical  Forms  in  English,  i6th-2oth  Century. 
Edited  by  Norman  Hepple.  (E.  W.  Austin 
Memorial) 

MacArdle,  Dorothy.  Irist  Republic  Preface  by 
J.  de  Valera.  .  .  .  .  in  continuation  i- 

Makin,  W.  J.  Red  Sea  Nights 
Maxwell,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert.  Evening 
Memories .  . 

Strachey,  Marjorie.  Mazzini,  Garibaldi  and 
Cavour 

O’Hegarty,  P.  S.  Victory  of  Sinn  Fein.  . 
Personal  Protection  Against  Gas.  Air-Raid 
Precautions  Handbook,  No.  i .  . 

Protection  of  Your  Home  Against  Air  Raids 
*Plutarch,  Lives.  Marcus  Brutus 
*Plutarch,  Lives.  iMarcus  Antonius 
Priestley,  J.  B.  I  Have  Been  Here  Before 
Pritchard,  Captain  J.  L.  Book  of  the  Aeroplane 
*Rasmussen,  S.  E.  London  :  The  Unique  City. 
Share,  Paymaster-Rear-Admiral  Sir  Hamnet 
Under  Great  Bear  and  Southern  Cross 
“  Sinbad.”  A  Modern  Sinbad  .  . 

*Underhill,  Evelyn.  Worship 
*Wesley,  by  R.  Pyke.  |ohn  Wesley  Came  this 
Way  .  .  .  .  '  .  . 

Juvenile  : 

Atkinson,  M.  E.  Mystery  Manor 
Divine,  A.  D.  Diamond  Coast  . 

Garnett,  Eve.  The  Family  from  One  End  Street 
^Gilbert,  H.  Robin  Hood  and  the  Men  of  the 
Greenwood 

James,  Norah  C.  Jake  the  Dog.  . 


Vols. 

4 

4 

6 


I 

4 
3 

5 
5 
3 

3 
9 

5 

6 

5 

4 

3 

4 

5 

12 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 


6 

I 

1 

5 

4 

2 
2 


-12 

5 


I 

3 

I 

I 

I 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 
4 


5 

2 

2 

4 

2 


Vols. 

Morris,  Alice  Talwin.  Troubles  of  Tatters  and 
Other  Stories  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

*Stories  for  Girls  of  To-day  .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

Streatfeild,  Noel.  Ballet  Shoes  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Grade  I  : 

Barclay,  Florence.  Mistress  of  Shemstone  .  .  4 

Best  Mystery  Stories  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 — 7 

*Galsworthy,  J.  Indian  Summer  of  a  Forsyte  .  .  2 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Day’s  Work  .  .  .  .  6 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.  Drum  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Sharp,  Margery.  Nutmeg  Tree..  ..  ..  4 

*Weyman,  S.  J.  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France  i 

German  : 

Strauss,  Emil.  Der  Schleier  Novelle  .  .  .  .  i 

Welsh  : 

Maupassant,  G.  de.  Translator  :  Gwenda 
Gruffydd.  Y  Marchog.  (Short  Stories)  .  .  i 
Puw-Davies,  Eleana.  Nansi  Lovell  .  .  .  .  2 

*  Machine-transcribed  Books, 
t  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  the 
delivery  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the 
National  Library  at  Christmas  time,  readers  are  asked 
to  notify  the  Secretary,  Miss  O.  I.  Prince,  that  extra 
books  will  be  needed,  as  early  as  possible,  and,  in  any 
case,  not  later  than  Friday,  December  9th. 

Readers  in  the  Northern  Branch  area  should  notify 
the  Branch  Secretary,  Miss  A.  M.  Hewer,  5,  St.  John 
Street,  Manchester,  3. 


VACANCIES,  31st  OCTOBER,  1988. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

St.  Leonard’s. .  ..  ..  ..  ..  — 

{Applications  for  the  Winter  Months  can 
now  he  received) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  BHnd  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  5 
(3  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  5 
(3  applications  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  .  .  . .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  i 


GIFTS  TO  PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools 
in  England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will 
complete  their  training  in  the  Christmas  Term  and 
whom  they  can  recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  Henry 
Stainsby  Memorial  Fund  should  send  without  delay 
for  a  form  of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the 
form  of  watches,  braille  typewriters,  apparatus  and 
braille  books. 


ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Scholarships  for  the  Blind,  December,  1938. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner’s  Trust  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  the  annual  value  of  tenable  at  the  Royal 
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Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  December,  and 
Monday,  the  5th  of  December.  Candidates  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
Examination,  must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales 
for  the  last  five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so 
resident.  It  is  desirable  that  applications  should  be 
made  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  19th  of  November,  so 
that  the  candidates’  names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 

The  Gardner  Trustees  wish  it  to  be  known  that  the 
standard  of  knowledge,  as  displayed  in  answers  to  the 
History  questions,  has  been  distinctly  low  at  recent 
examinations.  They  regard  this  subject  as  being  of 
great  importance  and  they  will  be  unable  to  award 
scholarships  to  candidates  who  are  inadequately 
prepared. 


ADVEKITSEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

Half-time  HOME  TEACHER,  sighted  lady  (certifi¬ 
cated,  if  possible,  but  might  be  trained),  required  for  the 
Windsor  district,  Berkshire.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  Mrs.  Montagu  Brown,  B.C.B.S.,  Town  Hall 
Chambers,  Reading. 


THE  HERTFORDSHIRE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

HOME  TEACHER  (sighted  woman)  for  North  Hert¬ 
fordshire  on  January  ist.  Country  district — car 
provided.  Salary  according  to  experience,  on 
to  scale  for  certificated  applicant  ;  deferred  annuity 
scheme.  Apply — Secretary,  H.S.B.,  27,  North  Cres¬ 
cent,  Hertford. 


Home  Teachers’  Examination,  1939. — Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher  with  many  successes  to  his  credit  re¬ 
garding  past  Examinations  again  offers  comprehensive 
postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge. 
Also  helpful  guidance  generally.  Apply  (enclosing 
stamp)  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  15. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

Christmas  Cards,  words  in  Braille,  id.  to  is.  3d. 
If  desired,  sender’s  name  can  be  embossed  without 
extra  charge.  Obtainable  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Bhnd,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

N.I.B.  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL. 

To  be  published  early  in  December.  Price  fid.  net. 

N.I.B.  HOLIDAY  ANNUAL. 

A  few  remaining  copies  to  be  sold  at  half  price — 
3d.  net. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  a 
certificated  sighted  female  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Age  between  25  and  40  preferred. 
Experience  of  the  work  or  other  social  work  essential. 
Commencing  salary  /i5fi  per  annum,  rising,  subject  to 
satisfactory  service,  by  annual  increments  of  £13  to 
;^i82  per  annum. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  three  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later 
than  Saturday,  November  2fith  : — 

S.  B.  Dore,  Secretary,  2(5,  St.  James’s  Street, 
Newport,  I.W. 


CITY  OF  BRADFORD. 


Blind  Persons  Department. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  FEMALE 
HOME  TEACHER  and  VISITOR  (sighted)  at  the 
Bradford  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  a  salary 
of  per  annum. 

Applicants  must  not  be  over  40  years  of  age,  and 
must  hold  the  certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind. 

The  post  is  designated  under  the  Local  Government 
and  other  Officers’  Superannuation  Act,  1922,  and  the 
successful  applicant  will  be  required  to  pass  a  medical 
examination. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  me  so  as  to  reach 
me  not  later  than  December  loth,  1938,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  two  recent  testimonials.  Envelopes 
should  bear  the  words  “  Home  Teacher  ”  in  the  bottom 
left-hand  corner. 


Town  Hall,  Bradford. 
November  ph,  1938. 


N.  L.  Fleming, 

Town  Cilerk. 


SUNDERLAND  &  DURHAM  COUNTY 
INCORPORATED  ROYAL  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
Female  Home  Teacher  Fully  Sighted.  Candidates 
should  be  m  possession  of  the  Home  Teaching  Certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
reside  in  the  area  administered  by  the  Institution. 
The  successful  candidate  must  undertake  to  contribute 
to  a  local  superannuation  scheme. 

Salary  payable,  ;^i5fi  per  annum  with  travelling 
expenses. 

Further  particulars  and  form  of  application  can  be 
obtained  from  the  undersigned. 

Applications  must  be  returned  to  reach  the  under¬ 
signed  not  later  than  25th  November,  1938. 

HUGH  C.  MILLER, 

12,  Borough  Road,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

Sunderland. 
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COUNTY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  WEST  RIDING  OF 
YORKSHIRE. 

Blind  Persons  Department. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female  Home 
Teacher  and  Visitor  (sighted)  in  the  Administrative 
County  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Salary 
range  ;^i5fi — ^^208  per  annum.  Commencing  salary 
according  to  qualifications  and  experience. 

The  po.st  will  be  designated  under  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  (and  Other  Officers)  Superannuation  Act,  1922. 

The  Teacher  (who  will  act  generally  under  the 
direction  of  the  Blind  Persons  Officer)  will  undertake 
duties  in  the  Doncaster  district  of  the  Administrative 
County,  but  she  may  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  some 
other  district  in  the  Administrative  Area. 

Applicants  must  not  be  over  40  years  of  age  and  must 
hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind. 

Form  of  application,  with  further  details,  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  addressed  foolscap 
envelope  to  the  Blind  Persons  Officer,  County  Hall, 
Wakefield.  Such  forms,  duly  completed,  must  be 
returned  to  the  undersigned  by  not  later  than  the 
24th  November,  1938. 

J.  CHARLES  McGRATH, 
County  Hall,  Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

Wakefield. 

8fA  November,  1938. 
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“  THE  VOLUNTARY  CITIZEN  ” 

This  book*  is  a  thesis  written  by  Dr.  Constance  Braithwaite  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  London.  A  number  of  theses  for 
academic  degrees,  published  from  time  to  time,  have  made  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  social  knowledge,  and  “  The  Voluntary  Citizen  ”  should  rank 
among  the  most  useful  and  important  of  them. 

The  author’s  angle  of  approach  is  that  of  “  a  student  of  the  social  sciences 
and  a  citizen  concerned  with  social  reform.”  As  a  student  she  was  impressed 
by  the  scarcity  of  good  information  on  philanthropic  activities,  or  of  well-considered  theories 
on  their  nature.  As  a  social  reformer  she  has  been  impressed  “  both  by  the  helplessness  of 
philanthropy  in  face  of  some  of  our  most  urgent  social  problems  and  by  its  immense  value  in 
experiment,  in  propaganda,  and  in  its  educational  effects  on  the  participants.”  To  this  she 
adds  that  she  is  a  Socialist,  a  statement  of  personal  belief  which  will,  I  hope,  make  Socialist 
readers  the  more  willing  to  accept  as  fair  and  impartial  the  very  definite  conclusions  she  comes 
to  on  the  part  which  voluntaryism  has  still  to  play  in  social  service. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  makes  the  case  for  public  social  service,  discusses  the  in¬ 
herent  limitations  of  State  action  and  the  place  of  voluntary  personal  service,  and  sums  up 
in  an  interesting,  though  necessarily  somewhat  subjective,  statement  on  philanthropy  and 
.socialism.  All  this  section,  particularly  its  last  two  chapters,  are  worth  close  and  attentive 
study,  not  only  by  voluntary  workers  and  organisers  of  voluntary  effort,  but  by  public  officials 
and  members  of  public  authorities  who  may  too  easily  be  tempted  to  generalise  on  the  whole 
problem  by  saying  :  “  Voluntaryism  has  done  its  work  and  had  its  day  :  let  us  now  take  over 
and  do  this  job  comprehensively  and  efficiently.”  Miss  Braithwaite  declares  that  the  scope  for 
voluntary  service  in  a  Socialist  community  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  at  present,  and  that  a 
democratic  community  must  regard  voluntary  organisations  as  expressing  the  wishes  of  their 
members  on  certain  aspects  of  life.  She  sees  no  incompatibility  between  a  democratic  socialism 
and  a  philanthropy  which  recognises  the  part  played  by  general  economic  conditions  in 
determining  the  possibilities  of  individual  action  ;  and  she  adds  (unconsciously  perhaps 

*  The  Voluntary  Citizen,  an  Enquiry  into  the  place  of  Philanthropy  in  the  Community,  by  Constance 
Braithwaite,  B.Sc.  (Economics),  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  Social  Study  Department  of  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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emphasising  a  danger  which  has  long  been 
apparent  to  us  who  are  engaged  in  blind 
welfare)  that  philanthropy  “  would  provide 
a  most  valuable  check  on  the  possible 
tendencies  of  a  socialist  State  to  standardise 
human  activities  unduly  and  to  ignore  indi- 
'  vidual  variations  of  needs  and  ideals.” 

The  second  Section  of  the  book  contains 
a  great  deal  of  factual  information  some  of 
which  has  been  known  to  us,  or  at  least 
available  for  our  use,  in  scattered  form.  It 
is  a  statistical  survey  of  the  income  of 
charities  in  England  and  Wales,  putting 
together  a  number  of  facts  of  considerable 
value  to  every  organiser  who  has  to  relate 
the  needs  of  charitable  services  to  financial 
means.  Incidentally,  it  dispels  a  good 
many  common,  pessimistic  illusions.  At 
the  start  of  her  inquiry  Dr.  Braithwaite  knew 
that  the  accounts  of  charitable  organisations 
in  general  are  not,  as  a  rule,  made  public 
except  to  their  subscribers,  and  that  there 
is  no  central  information  on  the  expenditure 
of  all  the  organisations  working  in  particular 
fields.  Even  in  blind  welfare,  where  annual 
statements  of  accounts  must  be  sent  to 
certain  public  bodies,  there  is  no  use  made  of 
the  statistics  thus  centralised.  She  was 
compelled,  therefore,  to  use  certain  partial 
sets  of  data  and  to  test  their  validity  as  fair 
statistical  samples.  One  of  the  sets  is  that  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  of 
charities  in  London  for  the  years  1908-1927. 
This  statement  is  particularly  valuable  in 
enabling  a  comparison  to  be  made  between 
pre-war  and  post-war  facts.  Another  state¬ 
ment  used  by  Dr.  Braithwaite  is  one  which 
covers  charities  in  Liverpool  in  1907  and 
from  1923-1933.  Both  are  of  value,  and  it  is 
convenient  to  have  them  brought  together 
in  this  book  with  much  other  miscellaneous 
matter.  The  general  conclusion  on  the 
London  charities — a  large  group  including 
many  which  serve  a  wider  area  than  London 
—  is  that  the  ”  real  income  ”  of  the  charities 
concerned  was  about  the  same  at  the  end  of 
the  period  as  at  the  beginning  ;  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  income  between  different  groups 
of  charities  remained  much  the  same,  and 
that  the  known  increase  in  public  grants  to 
social  service  has  not  on  the  whole  led  to  a 
decrease  in  the, amount  of  money  given  to 
charity.  There  was  no  visible  tendency 
for  the  amount  given  in  legacies  to  fall, 
despite  the  supposedly  adverse  effects  of 


high  taxation.  On  the  other  hand,  charities 
on  the  whole  are  less  dependent  than  they 
were  on  charitable  contributions  and  more 
dependent  on  interest  on  investments  and 
payments  by  or  for  persons  to  whom  the 
services  of  the  charity  are  rendered. 

References  to  the  blind  in  this  section  of 
the  book  are  numerous.  Dr.  Braithwaite 
shows  that  whereas  4  per'  cent,  of  the  total 
receipts  of  the  London  charities  in  1907  went 
to  blind  welfare,  6.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
went  to  the  blind  in  1927,  and  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  share  of  legacies 
was  even  greater.  The  number  of  societies 
for  the  blind  included  in  the  list  was  94  in 
1908  and  75  towards  the  end  of  the  period. 
Charitable  contributions  were  £72,000  in 
1908  and  £334,000  in  1927.  On  the  other 
hand,  receipts  from  industrial  operations 
which  ”  are  an  important  source  of  income 
to  charities  for  the  blind  ”  declined  from 
42  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  in  1908  to 
18  per  cent,  in  1927.  Payment  “  by  or  on 
behalf  of  inmates  ”  also  greatly  increased  in 
the  period,  absolutely  and  relatively. 

The  Liverpool  figures  also  cover  organisa¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  the  blind.  In  Liverpool, 
as  well  as  in  London,  charities  on  the 
whole  improved  their  position  in  the  period 
1923-1933.  The  improvement,  however, 
was  not  due  mainly  to  the  increase  in  ordi¬ 
nary  charitable  contributions.  The  annual 
subscriber  is  of  no  great  financial  importance. 
Legacies  have  increased.  The  main  reason 
for  the  increase  in  total  receipts  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  amounts  received  in  payment 
for  services  rendered.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  total  amount  shown  as  public  grants 
are  grants  to  societies  for  the  blind.  In 
Chapters  X  and  XI,  which  put  together  a 
good  deal  of  other  information  on  charitable 
receipts,  information  is  given  on  the  receipts 
of  charities  for  the  blind  registered  with  the 
London  County  Council,  with  a  comparison 
of  the  position  in  1924-25  and  1932-33  and 
the  comment  that  ”  since  March  1935  the 
position  of  London  blind  charities  has  been 
much  affected  by  the  decision  of  the 
London  County  Council  to  administer  most 
of  the  services  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
directly  instead  of  through  voluntary  socie¬ 
ties.”  From  this  comparison  it  appears 
that  the  total  of  charitable  gifts  was  76.2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  income  of  all  the  charities 
concerned  in  1924-25  and  only  61. i  per  cent. 
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in  1932-33.  Grants  from  the  London  County 
Council  rose  in  the  period  from  0.6  per  cent, 
to  II. 4  per  cent.,  and  Government  grants 
declined  (as  a  result  of  the  Local  Government 
Act)  from  ^^31,000  to  £3,000.  Grants  from 
other  local  authorities  rose  from  £8,000  to 
£40,000,  so  that  the  charities  were  in  1932-33 
receiving  16.8  per  cent,  of  their  income  in 
public  grants,  whereas  in  1924-25  the  pro¬ 
portion  had  been  only  5.8  per  cent. 

The  third  Section  of  the  book  is  a  detailed 
study  of  “  District  Nursing  Associations : 
An  Example  of  a  Voluntarily  Organised  Social 
Service.”  Dr.  Braithwaite  arrives  at  the 
general  conclusion  that  local  authorities 
should  give  full  recognition  to  District 
Nursing,  but  should  not  necessarily  assume 
complete  control  of  it.  That  is  an  interesting 


HOME 

Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum. — Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Home  Teaching  Committee  of 
the  Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  a  Handicraft 
Centre  for  unemployable  blind  people  has  been 
started.  There  are  at  present  22  attending 
members.  This  Centre  meets  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  gives  promise  of  developing 
rapidly  in  numbers. 

Another  recent  feature  of  the  Home  Teaching 
service  is  the  establishment  of  a  monthly 
Deaf-Blind  Centre.  Eleven  blind  and  deaf  or 
partially  deaf  members  of  this  small  Club 
attend  and  spend  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  social 
afternoon  over  dominoes,  cards,  draughts,  and 
practice  of  the  manual  alphabet. 

Middlesex  Association  At  Home.— The  Middle¬ 
sex  Association  for  the  Blind  Annual  Meeting 
was  held  in  the  Council  Room  of  the  Middlesex 
Guildhall  on  November  i6th.  The  Chairman, 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  salient  features  of  the 
year’s  work,  pointed  out  that  the  main  thing 
that  a  blind  person  wants  to  do  is  to  be  doing 
something.  Friends  found  abundant  evidence 
in  the  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Handicrafts  in  the 
adjoining  room,  that  the  Association  is  going  a 
long  way  to  satisfy  this  need  in  Middlesex.  The 
individual  temperament  can  find  expression  in 
making  a  warm  woollen  rug,  or  a  dainty  apron, 
a  simple  crocheted  washing  cloth,  or  an  artistic 
fruit-basket  in  raffia,  a  gaily-knitted  tea-cosy 
or  a  child’s  soft  toy,  a  sturdy  rush-seated  stool, 


conclusion  from  a  student  of  social  organisa¬ 
tion  who  has  avowedly  socialist  precon¬ 
ceptions,  and  it  is  worth  noting  in  its  bearing 
on  the  place  which  voluntaryism  has  still 
to  play  in  work  for  the  blind. 

The  book  as  a  whole — and  particularly  the 
first  200  pages — is  of  practical  value  and  of 
considerable  interest  to  us.  It  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  available  for  reference  in  the  office 
of  any  agency  for  blind  welfare.  Officers 
of  voluntary  societies  should  give  it  at  least 
one  good  reading  if  only  to  mark  points  for 
future  reference,  and  they  might  do  well  to 
recommend  it  to  any  members  of  their 
Councils  and  Committees  who  have  time  to 
study  the  background  of  the  problem  to 
which  they  are  addressing  themselves. 

W.  McG.  E. 
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or  an  ingeniously  evolved  ”  one-by-one  ” 
cigarette  cabinet.  The  Exhibition  was  an 
eye-opener  for  anyone  who  did  not  fully  realise 
that  blind-made  goods  can  be  alluring  as  Well  as 
enduring,  or  for  the  sceptic  who  was  under  the 
impression  that  pastime  products  were  not 
Worthy  of  a  market. 

Bolton  Workshops  to  be  on  Short  Time. — 

Owing  to  the  state  of  trade,  says  the  Bolton 
Evening  News,  Bolton  Blind  Persons  Act  Sub- 
Committee  has  given  consideration  to  the 
question  of  placing  workshop  employees  on 
short-time.  After  conference  with  the  blind 
Workers’  representatives  proposals  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  for  a  scheme  for  short-time 
employment,  and  the  provision  of  financial 
assistance  to  the  blind  workers  and  their  depen¬ 
dants  during  periods  of  unemployment. 

The  Sub-Committee  has  now  resolved  that  all 
blind  workshop  employees  of  the  Marsden 
Road  Workshops  are  to  be  placed  on  short- 
time,  so  arranged  that  each  employee  shall 
work  alternate  weeks,  one  half  only  being 
employed  at  the  same  time.  In  the  case  of 
Woodlands  Workshops  short-time  is  to  be 
worked  when  necessary.  Allowances  are  to  be 
paid  during  the  period  of  unemployment  which 
will  ensure  employees  receiving  the  following 
minimum  weekly  amounts  after  taking  into 
consideration  any  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  :  Blind  man  with  blind  wife  47s,  6d., 
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Keystone. 


Mrs.  Neville  Chamberlain,  with  Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse 
and  Miss  Bertram,  at  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  Greater  London  Fund 

Annual  Bazaar. 


blind  man  with  sighted  wife  45s., 
single  man  or  widower  35s.  (plus 
additional  allowances  for  depen¬ 
dants),  Women  27s.  6d.  Where  a  man 
is  entitled  to  more  than  these  amounts 
under  other  regulations,  the  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  made  up  to  a  maximum 
of  49s.  3d.  for  men  and  28s.  4d.  for 
women. 

The  proposals  are  to  come  into 
force  on  January  5th,  1939. 

A  Writing  Pad  of  Use  to  the  Blind. 

— A  writing  pad  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lindsay  “  Escalator  ”  has 
recently  been  put  on  the  market  and 
is  obtainable  from  most  leading 
stationers.  It  contains  an  ingenious 
device  whereby  the  paper  is  moved 
up  line  by  line  by  a  simple  movement 
of  the  hand.  The  pad,  which  is  sold 
at  IS.  6d.,  may  find  favour  with  some 
blind  persons. 

Greater  London  Fund  Annual 
Bazaar.  —  The  Annual  Christmas 
Bazaar  of  the  Greater  London 
Fund  Was  held  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  on  December 
7th,  and  was  opened  by  Mrs. 

Neville  Chamberlain.  She  was  received 
on  her  arrival  by  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
Vice-President  of  the  Fund,  while  others  present 
included  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone.  Lady  Fulton,  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh,  the 
Lady  May  of  Wey bridge.  Lady  Chalmers,  Mrs. 
Le  Marchant,  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wagg. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain  was  presented  with  a 
bouquet  of  carnations,  and  expressed  her 
pleasure  in  being  present,  and  her  interest  in 
such  new  outlets  for  work  for  the  blind  as  soap¬ 
making.  She  said  she  intended  to  stock  some 
of  the  blind-made  soap,  of  which  a  box  was 
presented  to  her  by  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  for 
the  use  of  visitors  at  Chequers. 

Among  the  goods  for  sale  at  the  Bazaar  were 
some  special  gifts  presented  by  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  an  inlaid  box  presented  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mrs.  Chamberlain. 

Stall-holders  and  purchasers  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  Greater  London  area.  The  cabaret 
was  provided  by  Miss  Yvonne  Lurion  and  the 
music  by  Albert  Brookes  and  his  Septet. 

Royal  Visitors  at  the  East  London  Home  and 
School. — The  East  London  Home  and  School 
prizegiving  on  December  ist  was  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Alice,  who 
distributed  the  prizes,  and  the  Earl  of  Athlone, 
who  addressed  the  children.  Others  present 


included  the  Bishop  of  Stepney,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  Howlett,  the  Mayors  and  Mayoresses 
of  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington,  and  Captain 
Austin  Hudson,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.  Princess  Alice  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  basket  of  flowers,  the  basket 
having  been  made  by  one  of  the  boys  at  the 
school.  After  a  programme  of  songs,  music, 
recitations  and  dances  by  the  children,  the 
Royal  party  were  entertained  to  tea,  inspected 
the  school  buildings,  and  spoke  to  several  of  the 
pupils.  Before  leaving.  Princess  Alice  presented 
each  of  the  children  with  a  new  sixpence,  and 
the  scholars,  dressed  in  their  uniforms  as  Scouts, 
Guides  and  Cubs,  assembled  in  the  garden  to 
speed  the  Royal  visitors. 

Home  Teachers  Conference  at  Preston. — A 

successful  and  well-attended  Home  Teachers 
Conference  Was  held  at  Preston  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind  on  November  loth,  when  papers 
were  read  by  Miss  D.  Fairhurst  (Carlisle)  on  the 
problem  of  the  “  blind  "  child  decertified  at  the 
age  of  16,  by  Miss  Hewer  (National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  Northern  Branch)  on  Wireless  Group 
Listening,  by  Miss  E.  Watts  (Sheffield)  on  Social 
Centres  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  and  by  Mrs.  Jones 
(Leeds)  on  the  Care  of  the  Blind  on  New  Housing 
Estates.  The  last-named  paper  will  be  printed 
in  the  January  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 
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Miss  Fairhurst,  in  her  paper  on  the  decertified 
child,  gave  a  few  striking  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  such  children  are  handicapped  when  they 
come  to  seek  employment  in  the  normal  labour 
market,  and  have  to  admit  that  they  were 
educated  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Captain 
Robinson  (Barrow)  who  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  said  he  feared  that  partially  sighted 
children  were  sometimes  retained  in  schools  for 
the  blind  because  these  schools  had  vacancies, 
and  it  was  convenient  for  local  authorities  to 
keep  them  there.  Mr.  Kershaw  (Oldham) 
recommended  that  every  partially  sighted  child 
be  examined  annually  by  an  ophthalmic  surgeon 
from  the  age  of  ii  onwards  ;  if  so,  an  authority, 
by  the  time  the  child  was  14,  should  have  a 
sound  idea  whether  he  was  likely  to  remain  in 
the  blind  world  after  reaching  the  age  of  16. 

The  report  of  the  Conference  makes  most 
interesting  reading,  and  the  home  teacher 
(especially  those  in  rural  areas  who  are  obliged 
to  work  in  comparative  isolation)  must  find  such 
meetings  afford  a  most  valuable  stimulus. 

Whist  Drive  to  Help  the  Guide  Dogs  Associa¬ 
tion. — A  very  successful  whist  drive,  in  which 
over  a  hundred  players  took  part,  was  recently 


Gaelic  Work  in  Braille. — ^The  publication  in 
Braille  of  the  Linguaphone  New  Short  Irish 
Course  has  been  completed  by  the  Irish  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
author,  Shan  O  Cuiv,  and  the  Linguaphone 
Institute,  Dublin.  It  is  the  only  Gaelic  work 
of  its  kind  in  Braille.  Hitherto  the  need  of 
such  a  text-book  debarred  many  blind  persons 
from  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  Irish. 
Dr.  C.  G.  Hardebeck,  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  describes  the  work  as  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  in  the  Association’s  cultural  activities, 
and  expressed  the  view  that  Braille  readers 
will  find  it  a  most  valuable  book  in  the  study  of 
Irish. 

Progress  in  South  African  Blind  Natives’ 
School. — ^Twenty  miles  out  of  Cape  Town  is  a 
school  housed  in  old  buildings  of  wood  and  iron. 
The  children,  all  of  whom  are  blind,  are  of  many 
races  :  Xhosa,  Zulu,  Basuto,  Bechuana,  Vendas, 
and  many  of  mixed  blood  known  as  the  “  Cape 
Coloured.”  They  come  from  every  corner  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Although  not  under  the 
control  of  any  religious  denomination,  the  work 
was  started  in  1927  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Blaxall. 
One  former  pupil,  a  Xhosa,  is  to-day  an 
evangelist  among  his  own  people  in  East  London. 
Another  pupil  came  as  a  boy  of  twelve  from  a 


organised  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Gale  at  Bracknell.  During 
the  interval,  Lt.-Col.  Battye  gave  an  address  on 
the  work  of  the  movement,  and  indicated  ways 
in  which  it  might  be  helped,  and  a  demonstration 
of  the  way  in  which  an  intelligent  guide-dog  can 
prove  a  valuable  asset  to  a  blind  person  was 
given  by  Miss  Archer,  of  Reading,  who  was 
accompanied  by  her  guide-dog,  Yvonne. 

Worcester  College  v.  Oxford  University  at 
Chess. — Oxford  University  played  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  last  month,  and  won  by 
eight  games  to  four.  The  scores  were  : — 

A.  W.  Bowen  (Oriel)  i,  T.  H.  Tylor  o  ;  E.  L. 
Stuart  (Merton)  o  ;  R.  W.  Bonham  i  ;  R.  M. 
Barrie  (Merton)  i,  H.  W.  Gamble  0,  J.  A.  Moore 
(Wadham)  i,  E.  J.  Reed  o  ;  C.  Leak  (Corpus)  i, 
E.  Woodley  o  ;  J.  H.  Dunkle  (Hertford)  i, 

V.  Grimshaw  0  ;  W.  Goodwin  (Magdalen)  i, 

W.  Wood  o  ;  T.  F.  Brenchley  (Merton)  0,  P, 
Summerson  i  ;  A.  Eilenberg  (St.  Catherine’s)  0  , 
H.  Booth  I  ;  A.  R.  Christie  (Magdalen) 

W.  J.  Harding  | ;  M.  J.  S.  Dewar  (Balliol)  i, 
K.  Southam  0  ;  K.  H.  D.  Haley  (Balliol) 

K.  Harries  J.  Total,  Oxford  University  8. 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  4. 

L  NEWS 

heathen  kraal  in  the  far  north-east  of  the 
Transvaal,  Vendaland.  It  is  his  intention  to 
train  as  an  evangelist. 

Problem  of  the  Partially  Blind  in  Australia. — 

An  article  with  this  title  by  Sir  James  Barrett 
in  the  Medical  Journal  of  Australia  shows  the 
difficulties  that  arise  so  soon  as  some  piece  of 
beneficent  legislation  is  established,  says  the 
British  Medical  Journal.  The  blind  are  blind 
and  need  help.  Help  is  provided  for  them. 
Then  the  poor-sighted  envy  the  new  economic 
security  of  the  blind  and  strive  to  get  the  same 
for  themselves.  The  Royal  Victorian  Institute 
for  the  Blind  pays  inmates  the  difference  between 
what  they  earn  and  the  basic  wage.  The 
partially  sighted  claim  the  same  assistance.  The 
standard  adopted  is  the  British  formula.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  count  fingers  at  a  distance  of 
one  metre  are  totally  blind  ;  those  with  vision 
up  to  3/50  are  partially  sighted  ;  and  those 
with  vision  between  3/60  and  6/60  are  considered 
in  association  with  other  evidence,  such  as 
contracted  fields  of  vision  and  nystagmus.  The 
partially  sighted  assert  in  some  cases  that  the 
sight  they  have  is  of  no  benefit  in  their  work. 
Yet  Sir  James  Barrett  cites  examples  where  this 
assertion  is  proved  untrue.  An  albino  with 
6/60  in  each  eye  and  nystagmus  could  have 
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been  certified  as  blind,  yet  the  man  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm  and  managed  it  successfully.  Sir 
James  gives  a  list  of  cases  where  demands  have 
been  made  for  assistance,  yet  examination  has 
proved  the  possession  of  effective  or  nearly 


normal  sight.  Some  were  cases  of  one-eyed 
persons  whose  remaining  eye  had  normal  vision. 
The  moral  is  that  no  case  should  be  certified  for 
assistance  as  a  blind  or  partially  blind  person 
without  an  examination  byan  ophthalmic  surgeon. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Employment  for  Blind  Beggars  in  China  — 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Myerscough,  a  blind  man, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  stafi  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  at  the  David 
Hill  School  for  the  Blind  in  Hankow.  "  When  I 
arrived  here,"  writes  Mr.  Myerscough,  "  one  of 
my  major  problems  was  how  to  provide  for  the 
numerous  blind  beggars  who  constantly  ap¬ 
proached  me  for  assistance.  The  task  seemed 
hopeless,  there  being  no  funds  and  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  securing  any.  Then  the  war  came  along, 
and  with  the  increasing  numbers  of  wounded 
soldiers  came  the  demand  for  bandages,  etc., 
and  this  has  opened  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
In  my  school  we  were  making  cloth  and  gauze. 
I  was  trying  to  run  a  crude  sort  of  After-Care 
department  on  these  lines,  providing  a  loom  in 
one  case,  and  acting  as  a  selling  agent  for  the 
home-made  cloth.  The  demand  grew  and 
grew,  and  now  the  blind  men  who  begged  their 
way  through  life  have  joined  themselves  in  a 
Fraternity  or  Guild  of  Weavers.  They  have 
shown  initiative  and  enterprise  ;  and  the 
Chinese  have  a  genius  for  organisation.  They 
are  thriving  as  they  never  did  before." 

Honesty. — In  America  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind  runs  eleven  stands  and  cafeterias 
in  the  city,  many  of  the  helpers  being  blind, 
and  out  of  a  million  and  a  half  sales  they  have 
made,  only  once  have  they  been  given  a  had  coin. 

American  Talking  Book  Production  of 
“  Hamlet.” — The  blind  now  have  a  "  Hamlet  " 
all  their  own.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  issued  as  a  Talking  Book  a  full- 
size  production  of  the  Shakespeare  classic  acted 
by  a  full  cast,  complete  with  sound  effects  and 
incidental  music — everything,  in  fact,  except  the 
visual  accoutrements. 

For  the  blind  "  the  play’s  the  thing.”  They 
get  it  in  sound,  stripped  of  all  scenic  and  costume 
embellishment.  Accordingly,  the  Foundation 
introduces  descriptive  narrative  interludes  which 
explain  some  of  the  action  which  the  blind  do 
not  see,  and  build  up  imaginatively  with  such 
comprehensible  details  as  texture,  bulk,  and 
mass,  the  various  locales  in  which  the  scenes 
of  the  play  take  place. 
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Until  recently,  when  plays  were  recorded  on 
the  Talking  Books,  it  was  the  practice  for  one 
reader  to  assume  all  the  roles.  The  recordings 
proved  popular  and  many  blind  readers  pur¬ 
chased  discs  of  his  plays  outright.  Hence, 
because  of  Shakespeare’s  unexpected  popularity, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  decided 
no  longer  to  present  his  dramas  as  books,  but 
as  acted  plays.  In  addition  to  "  Hamlet,” 

"  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost,”  "  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  and  * 
”  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,”  have  been  re¬ 
corded  in  this  way. 

Louis  Braille  Stamp  in  Argentina. — A  black 
2|  cent  value  is  to  be  added  to  Argentina’s 
current  stamp  issue.  It  will  depict  blind  Louis 
Braille,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  embossed 
printing  for  the  blind.  He  was  born  in  Coupvray 
in  France  in  1809,  3-^8.  perfected  his  methods  of 
reading  and  writing  for  the  sightless  in  Paris. 

A  French  stamp  is  also  in  preparation,  in  aid  of 
wireless  for  the  blind. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  New  York. — That  American  industry  is  far 
ahead  of  that  in  Europe  in  the  prevention  of 
industrial  blindness  was  the  claim  recently  made 
by  Mr.  Louis  Resnick,  who  has  just  returned 
to  the  States  after  an  extended  study  of  the 
means  of  preventing  eye  injuries  in  the  principal 
industrial  countries  of  Europe.  Such  concerns 
as  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  Pullman  Company  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reducing  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
eye  injuries  to  a  point  where  the  blinding  of  a 
worker  had  become  a  rare  occurrence.  In  view 
of  such  facts  and  the  high  cost  of  industrial 
accidents,  he  considered  that  only  sheer  stupidity 
or  inhumanity  could  account  for  the  continued 
exposure  of  workers  to  industrial  eye  hazards. 
He  outlined  a  four-point  programme  for  the 
prevention  of  eye  injuries  as  follows  : — 

1.  Regular  examination  by  an  ophthal¬ 
mologist  of  the  eyes  of  all  workers  on  engage¬ 
ment  and  at  yearly  intervals  thereafter. 

2.  Provision  of  approved  protective  devices. 

3.  Strict  supervision  to  secure  the  regular 
use  of  such  devices. 

4.  Strict  adherence  to  State  Labour  Laws 
by  the  employer. 
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REGIONALISM  IN 

Jt  PAPER  bearing  this  title  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  Challinor, 

/  ^  Secretary  of  the  Northern 

Counties  Association  for  the 
/  ^  Blind,  at  the  recent  Con- 

J  ference  of  the  Southern 

Regional  Association. 

After  thanking  the  Committee  for  inviting 
him  to  speak,  and  explaining  that  although 
he  would  have  to  refer  from  time  to  time  to 
the  work  of  his  own  Association,  he  did  not 
suggest  that  theirs  were  necessarily  the  only 
methods  to  be  adopted,  Mr.  Challinor  went 
on  to  say  that  the  essential  for  the  building 
up  of  a  worth-while  organisation  was  complete 
co-operation  between  voluntary  effort  on 
the  one  hand  and  local  authorities  on  the 
other.  The  authorities  provided  the  greater 
part  of  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  work, 
and  were  therefore  justified  in  seeing  that  the 
money  was  spent  to  advantage.  Local  authori¬ 
ties  had  a  responsibility  to  the  Regional 
Body,  and  their  representatives  should  help 
in  the  administration  of  the  Association, 
with  a  view  to  making  their  contribution  to 
the  work  as  a  whole.  The  large  authority 
or  important  society  that  claimed  to  be 
able  to  look  after  its  own  affairs  without 
help  should  be  reminded  that  it  had  some 
responsibility  to  those  not  so  fortunatel}^ 
placed,  and  the  speaker  felt  sure  that  an 
attempt  to  meet  such  an  obligation  could 
not  be  without  advantage  to  any  authority 
or  society  making  the  effort. 

He  held  that  the  Regional  Body  should 
become  the  focal  point  in  its  area  for  the 
whole  of  the  Blind  Welfare  Services,  the 
centre  towards  which  its  local  units  should 
work,  and  from  which  its  ideas  regarding 
work  national  in  scope  should  go  forward. 
There  should  be  the  means  within  the  region 
of  discussing  and  dealing  with  all  problems 
relating  to  all  branches  of  blind  welfare,  and 
machinery  should  be  available  for  carrying 
out  such  work  as  could  be  organised  regionally 
with  advantage.  The  volume  of  direct 
service  which  could  be  carried  out  by  a  well 
organised  regional  body  was  greater  than 
might  be  thought,  and  the  speaker  hoped 
his  hearers  would  not  consider  it  a  waste  of 
time  if  he  went  over  it  in  some  detail. 
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Registration. 

In  his  view,  a  regional  register  could 
provide  the  basis  for  much  useful  work. 
To  work  without  a  register  was  comparable 
to  building  without  plans,  and  without 
sound  foundations.  It  was  appropriate  to 
mention  the  matter  there,  as  without  the 
goodwill  of  those  responsible  locally  no 
regional  body  could  compile  a  satisfactory 
register.  In  the  case  of  his  own  Association, 
he  was  often  saved  the  trouble  of  sending 
regional  enquiries  and  the  constituents  were 
saved  the  trouble  of  dealing  with  them, 
because  the  facts  were  accessible  from  the 
register  in  the  office. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  Referee  Service. 

Such  a  service  maintained  by  a  regional 
body  could  confer  considerable  benefit.  It 
was  easily  run,  not  really  expensive,  and  an 
excellent  example  of  work  which  could  be 
successfully  undertaken  by  such  a  body. 

In  his  own  area,  the  service  was  inaugurated 
in  1933  in  order  to  give  help  in  arriving  at  a 
decision  where  preliminary  examinations  had 
left  doubt  whether  cases  were  certifiable  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act.  As  the  scheme  first 
stood,  a  further  examination  was  carried  out 
by  an  independent  ophthalmologist,  the  cost 
being  divided  between  the  Association  and 
the  authority  concerned.  Later,  all  cases 
referred  were  examined  by  two  ophthal¬ 
mologists  sitting  together,  the  additional 
cost  being  borne  by  the  Association.  Since 
I933>  15 1  cases  in  all  had  been  dealt  with 
at  a  cost  of  just  over  £317.  In  93  cases, 
the  original  decision  of  the  local  certifying 
officer  had  been  upheld,  and  in  58  cases  the 
decisions  had  been  reversed,  8  from  “  blind  ” 
to  “  not  blind,”  and  50  from  “  not  blind  ” 
to  ”  blind.” 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  referee  service  had  enabled  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  to  get  into 
touch  with  a  number  of  ophthalmic  surgeons 
who  agreed  to  serve  on  the  Association’s 
Medical  Sub-Committee,  which  has  secured 
a  complete  adoption  of  the  standard  cer¬ 
tificate  throughout  the  area,  so  that  the 
detail  available  to  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
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ness  Committee  was  more  complete  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Home  Teachers. 

The  speaker  commented  on  the  fact  that 
although  the  Home  Teaching  service  was 
responsible  for  most  of  the  work  carried 
out  for  the  blind,  it  continued  to  be  recruited 
in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  so  far  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  was  concerned, 
facilities  for  training  were  either  non-existent 
or  by  no  means  complete.  Too  much  was 
left  to  chance,  and  if  regional  bodies  could 
achieve  a  satisfactory  system  of  ensuring  a 
supply  of  suitable  and  adequately  trained 
persons  to  carry  out  this  work  they  would, 
by  that  one  fact  alone,  justify  their 
existence. 

The  training  course  run  by  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  went  some  way  to 
securing  some  preliminary  training  for  new 
Home  Teachers,  and  he  thought  any  regional 
body  would  do  well  to  consider  providing 
such  a  service,  though  they  did  not  claim  to 
have  solved  the  problem  in  the  North. 
They  hoped  shortly  to  put  into  operation  a 
scheme  designed  to  secure  practical  ex¬ 
perience  for  those  wishing  to  enter  the 
profession,  and  he  suggested  that  something 
on  the  same  lines  might  be  attempted  in  the 
South.  There  were  not  enough  home  teachers 
to  go  round,  and  it  was  well  worth  the  while 
of  a  regional  body  to  get  down  to  the  problem 
of  training  and  recruitment. 

Refresher  Courses. 

The  organisation  of  these  courses  for 
employed  home  teachers  was  not  insuperably 
difficult,  and  the  question  might  be  asked  : 
“  Why  for  home  teachers  only  ?  Why  not 
for  people  engaged  in  other  branches  of  the 
service  ?  ” 

Supervision. 

The  speaker  admitted  the  difficulty  and 
importance  of  this  matter,  and  reminded  his 
hearers  that  the  full  responsibility  for 
securing  that  services  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
were  provided  and  satisfactorily  carried  out 
rested  with  the  local  authority.  The  res¬ 
ponsibility  could  only  be  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
charged  by  collective  action,  and  the  regional 
association  was  surely  the  best  vehicle  for 
joint  service.  He  said  he  thought  that 
voluntary  societies  were  inclined  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  such  supervision  could 
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often  react  to  their  advantage  ;  he  could 
quote  more  than  one  instance  where  a 
supervisor’s  recommendation  to  a  local 
authority  after  inspection  had  resulted  in 
something  hitherto  withheld  being  secured 
for  the  voluntary  society. 

Further,  it  must  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  regional  body  to  have  an  officer  con¬ 
versant  with  varying  methods  and  practice 
in  different  parts  of  the  area.  His  specialised 
information  and  knowledge  could  be  of  great 
service  when  Committees  had  to  deal  with 
technical  problems  or  when  a  comparison  of 
methods  was  desirable,  and  it  was  possible 
to  use  that  information  without  destroying 
the  official  nature  of  the  detailed  information 
which  was  private  to  the  local  authority. 

Mr.  Challinor  quoted  a  letter  recently 
addressed  by  himtothe  Advisory  Committee, 
setting  out  the  functions  of  a  Regional 
Supervisor  and  showing  how  voluntary 
agencies,  local  authorities  and  the  Regional 
body  itself  may  benefit  by  the  services  of 
such  an  official. 

Services  on  Behalf  of  the  Deaf-Blind. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  describe  the 
investigation  recently  carried  out  in  the 
north  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Northern  Counties  Association,  and 
said  that  as  a  result  the  latter  body  were  in 
possession  of  much  greater  detailed  know¬ 
ledge  than  could  otherwise  have  been  secured. 
He  said  that  he  understood  that  a  similar 
investigation  was  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  Southern  Region,  and  reminded  his 
hearers  of  the  importance  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  all  constituents  and  also  of 
societies  for  the  deaf. 

Conferences. 

Mr.  Challinor  said  these  might  be  divided 
into  two  groups  ;  those  of  a  general  nature, 
and  those  called  to  consider  specific  subjects 
or  branches  of  the  work.  He  suggested 
that  if  a  Conference  programme  was  to  have 
its  maximum  effect  a  wide  and  judicious 
circulation  of  reports  was  essential,  in  order 
that  those  unable  to  attend  within  the  area, 
and  those  interested  bodies  beyond  it,  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  had 
taken  place. 

General. 

The  speaker  said  it  would  be  wrong  to 
suggest  that  any  regional  body  had  yet 
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reached  the  point  at  which  it  could  function 
with  the  maximum  of  efficiency  ;  as  blind 
welfare  services  developed  and  the  difficulties 
they  must  encounter  became  more  obvious, 
the  regional  body  must  play  its  part  in  over¬ 
coming  those  difficulties.  If  it  expected  the 
complete  co-operation  of  all  its  constituents 
it  must  offer  the  same  co-operation  in  wider 


fields.  Although  its  programme  must  be 
governed  by  financial  resources,  he  believed 
that  if  evidence  of  usefulness  were  provided, 
the  necessary  support  from  local  authorities 
would  be  forthcoming.  Local  authorities 
were  always  willing  to  pay  adequately  for 
good  service,  and  evidence  of  such  service 
should  be  presented  to  them. 


THE  BLIND  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

By  BEN  PURSE 


The  Report  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  for 
1918-ig  gives  the  blind  population  of 
England  and  Wales  as  25,840,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  registration  at  that  date 
was  a  very  imperfect  record.  In  the  same 
Report  we  learn  that  the  number  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  was  219,  and  that 
from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age  the  number 
was  2,098.  During  the  same  period  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employed  persons  of  all  ages  was  said 
to  be  6,391,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
a  large  proportion  of  this  number  consisted 
of  persons  whose  earnings  were  very  low,  and 
to-day  such  persons  would  be  described  as 
unemployable  or  engaged  in  some  pursuit 
which  merely  had  an  occupational  value. 
The  number  of  persons  who  at  that  time  were 
classified  as  unemployable  was  recorded  as 
11,895,  or  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
enumerated. 

In  the  following  year,  1919-20,  the  blind 
population  was  stated  to  be  30,708,  the  num¬ 
ber  from  0-5  years  of  age  being  248,  and  from 
5-16,  2,366.  The  number  of  employed  per¬ 
sons  at  this  time  was  stated  to  be  7,589, 
while  those  classified  as  unemployable  were 
recorded  as  14,518,  or  47  per  cent,  of  the 
total. 

At  March  31st,  1925,  the  blind  population 
was  said  to  be  42,140,  classified  as  follows  : — 
0-5  years  of  age,  257  ;  5-16,  2,720  ;  em¬ 
ployed,  8,840 ;  unemployable,  26,826,  or 
63.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  blind  population. 

It  is  of  interest  to  look  at  the  related 
figures  ten  years  later,  1935-36,  when  the 
blind  population  was  stated  to  be  67,521  ; 
those  from  0-5  years  of  age  numbered  197, 
from  5-16,  1,853  i  employed,  8,787,  and  un¬ 
employable  54,636,  or  approximately  80  per 


cent,  of  the  total  blind  population.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  health  services  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  in  so  far  as 
the  juvenile  blind  were  concerned,  and  this 
is  all  to  the  good.  It  will  be  observed  also 
that  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
employed  persons  had  taken  place  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  This  again  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  greater  dis¬ 
crimination  was  being  observed  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  and  classification  of  occupations  that 
may  be  said  to  have  had  a  real  economic 
value. 

At  March  31st,  1938,  the  total  blind  popu¬ 
lation  was  71,875,  classified  as  follows  : — 
0-5  years  of  age,  195  ;  5-16,  1,676  ;  em¬ 
ployed,  8,594 ;  unemployable,  59,617,  or 
approximately  83  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
population. 

Though  we  receive  something  of  a  shock 
when  we  learn  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  blind  are  registered  as  unemployable,  the 
position  is  more  understandable  when  we 
make  a  closer  analysis  of  the  figures.  In 
1935-36  the  number  over  50  years  of  age  was 
38,978,  and  for  1937-38  the  relevant  figure 
was  53,439.  In  1935-36  the  number  between 
40  and  50  years  of  age  was  6,988,  and  in 
1937-38  the  comparable  figure  was  7,278. 

In  the  year  1918-19  the  number  of  work¬ 
shop  employees  was  stated  to  be  1,585,  and 
in  1937-38  this  figure  was  given  as  3,750. 
No  figures  are  available  regarding  the  actual 
number  of  home  workers  in  1918-19,  but  the 
number  must  have  been  negligible.  In 
1937-38  the  figure  was  stated  to  be  1,849. 
In  1937-38  the  number  of  all  other  employed 
persons  not  included  in  the  two  categories 
mentioned  above  was  2,995. 
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“  THE  BLIND  CLASS  ” 

By  ARTHUR  COPLAND 


The  blind,”  said  the  eminent 
American  educationist,  Dr. 
Howe,  ”  need  not  be  a 
class  ;  and  where  they  form 
one,  it  is  not  because  of 
their  affliction,  but  of  their 
treatment.” 

At  a  time  when  there  is  perhaps  a  dis¬ 
position  to  magnify  unduly  the  importance 
of  statistics,  the  corrective  value  of  such  a 
dictum  cannot  wisely  be  ignored.  Nowhere, 
however,  is  the  recognition  of  its  implica¬ 
tions  more  urgently  called  for  than  in  the 
analysis  of  human  capacity,  and  to  no 
group  of  people  can  its  challenge  be  more 
welcome  than  to  the  blind,  who,  by  virtue 
of  a  superficially  common  lot,  offer  a  specially 
strong  temptation  to  the  pragmatist. 

It  is  not  merely  with  regard  to  social 
relationships  that  this  doctrine  of  the  class¬ 
lessness  of  the  blind  holds  good.  Whether 
their  situation  is  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  psychology,  pathology,  or  economics,  the 
fact  of  the  dissimilarity  of  individual  cases 
will  always  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  definite 
classification.  Not  until  this  is  generally 
acknowledged  will  it  be  possible  to  combat 
])ublic  prejudice  and  misunderstanding  re¬ 
specting  the  blind,  or  to  remove  from  their 
lives  one  of  the  most  irksome  aspects  of  their 
handicap. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  intrinsically 
either  reprehensible  or  incomprehensible  in 
the  search  for  a  workable  classification,  in 
any  connection.  Through  such  a  discovery,  if 
it  could  be  made,  the  task  of  administration 
would  become  mere  child’s  play.  If  human 
beings  would  develop  according  to  plan,  if 
life  could  be  arranged  according  to  schedule, 
even  the  individual  might  be  reconciled  to 
the  scheme  ;  but,  as  matters  stand,  before 
time  and  money  are  spent  on  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  problem,  there  should  at  least  be 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that,  if  it  is 
ponderable,  it  is  also  susceptible  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  solution.  That  human  problems 
lend  themselves  to  such  a  solution,  except 
on  the  broadest  lines,  is  the  will-o’-the-wisp 


that  has  misled  social  reformers  for  several 
generations. 

To  take  as  an  illustration  the  question 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  blindness 
affects  the  native  intelligence,  no  answer  can 
be  satisfactory  which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  causes 
of  blindness.  While  in  the  case  of  hereditary 
nervous  diseases  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of 
the  sensory  organism  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  to  have  been  affected,  in  the  case 
of  a  purely  incidental  cause,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  warrantable  ground  for  any 
such  supposition.  Even  a  disease  which  is 
a  blood-inheritance  will  vary  in  its  effects, 
according  to  the  receptivity  of  the  subject. 
Life,  indeed,  is  not  a  material  which  can  be 
weighed  and  measured,  and  the  attempt  to 
make  just  comparisons  between  different 
human  capacities  is  bound  to  fail  under  any 
judgment  less  than  omniscient. 

So  obvious  and  irresistible  does  this  con¬ 
clusion  appear  to  be  that  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  reserve  with  which  it  is 
received  by  some  among  even  the  ablest 
blind  and  sighted  thinkers.  It  will  not  be 
inappropriate  in  this  connection  to  mention 
the  interesting  and  courteous  communication 
of  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield  to  The  New  Beacon 
of  November,  commenting  on  my  article  on 
”  The  Blind  and  their  Handicap,”  published 
in  the  previous  issue  of  the  same  journal. 
Now,  Dr.  Whitfield  is  one  whose  views  will 
always  command  respectful  attention,  if  not 
assent,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
prestige  should  have  been  employed  in 
support  of  the  reactionary  doctrine  which 
he  champions  on  this  occasion.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  reiterate  or  elaborate 
my  previous  observations,  the  justification 
of  which  must  rest  on  the  published  text  of 
”  The  Report  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.”  Like  Pilate,  “  what  I  have  written, 
I  have  written  ”  ;  but  my  critic  fails  to 
appreciate  what  is,  I  can  confidently  assert, 
the  general  point  of  view  of  the  accustomed 
blind  layman,  and  that,  therefore,  demands 
reaffirmation. 
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Briefly,  then,  one  of  the  several  grounds 
on  which  the  accustomed  blind  layman 
would  demur  to  the  prevailing  official 
attitude  is  the  tendency  to  attribute  to 
blindness  characteristics  which  arc  really 
due  to  its  cause.  The  anomalous  practice 
of  assigning  mentally  defective  blind  children 
to  a  normal  blind  school  is  incontestable 
evidence  as  to  where  the  emphasis  is  laid  in 
dealing  with  complicated  cases.  Not  un¬ 
reasonably  it  is  believed  that  such  a  tendency 
is  only  calculated  to  strengthen  the  popular 
apathy  towards  the  aspirations  to  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  capable  blind. 

Again,  the  practice  of  making  deductions 
from  exceptional  cases  is  by  no  means 
approved.  The  unfortunate  story  of  the 
little  blind  girl  and  the  donkey  affords  a 
striking  example.  Dr.  Whitfield  informs  us 
that  the  story  was  given  as  “a  sharp 
reminder  not  to  take  what  is  obviously 
knowledge  too  readily  for  granted.”  Was 
it  really  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such 
wild  flights  of  fancy  ?  In  what  light  is  the 
young  and  inexperienced  teacher  likely  to 
regard  the  blind,  after  having  digested  such 
a  tale  ?  At  any  rate,  all  the  accustomed 
blind  people  acquainted  with  the  tale  to 
whom  I  have  spoken  are  agreed  that,  as  the 
lady  said  on  hearing  a  crude  exposition  of 
the  Darwinian  theory,  ”  if  it  is  true,  it  ought 
to  be  hushed  up.”  My  own  difficulty  with 
the  public  has  usually  been  the  very  reverse 
of  that  which  the  story  under  discussion 
envisages — to  induce  it,  namely,  to  take  for 
granted  that  I  had  any  knowledge  or 
capabilities  at  all,  which,  I  believe,  is  a 
fairly  accurate  summary  of  the  general 
experience  of  the  blind  who  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  workaday  world. 

And  now,  since  so  much  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  inherent  and  adventitious 
disadvantages  of  blindness,  why  are  not  its 
natural  assets  equally  carefully  computed  ? 
When  referring  to  my  remarks  on  the  minor 
sense  by  which  accustomed  blind  people  are 
enabled  to  detect  the  proximity  of  solid 
objects.  Dr.  Whitfield  cites  an  imposing 
array  of  authorities  who  could  find  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sense. 
To  that,  there  can  only  be  one  reply  ;  their 
investigations  had  not  gone  far  enough.  As 
well  might  a  conclave  of  pundits  in  H.  G. 
Wells’s  ”  Country  of  the  Blind  ”  decide  that 


there  was  no  evidence  in  support  of  the 
existence  of  the  sense  of  sight  as  anyone 
attempt  to  dispute  the  possession  of  this 
“  object  ”  sense  in  many  of  the  accustomed 
blind.  This  claim  rests  on  no  mere  hallucina¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  no  mere  mystical  pretension, 
depending  for  its  verification  on  the  un¬ 
substantiated  assertion  of  its  professor  ;  it 
is  as  solid  a  reality  as  any  of  the  five  recog¬ 
nised  senses.  So,  it  would  not  only  have 
been  ”  interesting,”  as  Dr.  Whitfield  con¬ 
cedes,  to  have  included  it  in  the  survey  of 
”  The  Report  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  ”  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  obligatory, 
since  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  natural 
equipment  of  the  normal  blind  child.  Its 
possession  gives  an  assurance  and  independ¬ 
ence  in  moving  about  which  those  without 
it  can  never  attain.  That  there  are  cases  of 
congenitally  blind  children  in  which  the 
”  object  ”  sense  does  not  develop  cannot  be 
denied  ;  but  whether  its  absence  is  due  to 
intrinsic  or  extrinsic  conditions  it  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  without  extensive 
and  careful  experimentation.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  indicate  that  blind  children 
wlio  did  not  display  this  sense  were  backward 
in  other  respects  also.  Considering,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  sighted  people  who  are 
colour-blind  and  hearing  people  who  are 
tone-deaf,  this  is  not  a  matter  on  which  it 
would  be  advisable  to  dogmatise. 

As  to  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty,  all 
that  I  can  say  is,  that  it  seemed  to  manifest 
itself  in  me  quite '  automatically.  Normal 
treatment  in  the  matter  of  liberty  to  go 
about  unaided  is  probably  the  only  recipe. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  much  easier  to 
demonstrate  the  function  of  this  ”  object  ” 
sense  in  practice  than  to  define  it  in  theory. 
It  registers  the  presence  of  adjacent  objects 
through  the  facial  or  cranial  nerves,  with  a 
distinctness  in  ratio  to  the  density  of  the 
object.  But  it  gives  no  indication  of  the 
kind  of  object  perceived.  Yet  some  of  the 
major  senses  will  frequently  supplement  its 
message.  The  perception  of  an  object 
accompanied  by  the  smell  of  petrol  and 
rubber,  for  instance,  will  reveal  the  presence 
of  a  stationary  motor  vehicle. 

The  foregoing  instance  furnishes  a  perfect 
illustration  of  how  the  senses  may  co-operate 
to  inform  the  mind,  and  yet  be  entirely 
independent  of  each  other.  It  would  be 
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idle  to  deny  that  a  combination  of  sense 
impressions  does  enhance  experience.  What 
is  not  sufficiently  understood  is  the  fact 
that  the  absence  of  a  predominant  sense, 
such  as  sight,  compels  a  greater  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  development  of  the  other  senses, 
which  results  in  their  increased  independence. 
Few  sighted  people,  I  imagine,  would  feel  at 
ease  after  dressing  without  a  light  and  a 
mirror,  yet  the  task  is  a  perfectly  simple  one 
to  anyone  in  the  habit  of  performing  it. 

The  real  danger  of  the  continuance  of  an 
arbitrary  class  distinction  in  relation  to  the 
blind  arises,  however,  from  the  practice  of 
segregation.  Segregation,  for  educational 
and  industrial  purposes,  may  be  expedient 
or  otherwise,  but  so  long  as  we  have  the 
blind  school  and  the  blind  workshop,  there 
must  inevitably  be  a  certain  feeling  of 
alienation  in  the  public  regard.  Fortunately, 
the  authorities  themselves  are  becoming 
increasingly  conscious  of  the  unhappy  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  situation,  and  more  or  less 
adequate  measures  are  being  taken  to 
mitigate  them ;  but  the  effectiveness  of 


these  measures  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
factors  beyond  the  authorities’  control. 

There  are  spheres,  nevertheless,  where  the 
authorities  may  exercise  almost  unlimited 
power  for  good  in  the  elimination  of  class 
psychology,  notably  the  intellectual.  Here 
the  possibilities  cannot  well  be  estimated. 
By  the  encouragement  of  studious  habits, 
and  specially  by  the  reading  of  informative 
literature,  much  may  be  done  to  redress  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  handicapped.  If 
cultural  instruction  is,  as  is  reported,  proving 
a  boon  to  the  convicts  of  Dartmoor,  surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some  brighter 
future  can  be  organised  for  the  blind  than 
the  prospect  of  a  pension  and  leisure  to  play 
dominoes.  Wherever  possible,  individual 
reading  should  replace  oral  teaching.  This 
will  provide  a  stimulus  to  initiative  and  self- 
reliance,  besides  making  the  knowledge 
gained  more  accurate  and  detailed.  A 
cultured  and  weU-furnished  mind  will  always 
be  an  unanswerable  rebuke  to  whatever 
scruples  may  prevent  the  blind  from  parti¬ 
cipating  fully  and  freely  in  the  social  life 
going  on  around  them. 


AMERICAN  ACT  FOR  PROMOTING  PURCHASES  OF 

BLIND-MADE  PRODUCTS 


The  second  Act  relative  to  the  blind 
recently  passed  in  America,  and 
referred  to  in  our  August  and 
October  issues,  is  an  Act  “  To  create 
a  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made 
Products,  and  for  other  purposes.”  Its  text 
is  as  follows  : — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a  Committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
made  Products  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “  Com¬ 
mittee  ”)  to  be  composed  of  a  private  citizen  conversant 
with  the  problems  incident  to  the  employment  of  the 
blind  and  a  representative  of  each  of  the  following 
Government  Departments  :  The  Navy  Department, 
the  War  Department,  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  shall  serve  without  additional  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  shall  designate  one  of  their  number  to  be 
chairman. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to 
determine  the  fair  market  price  of  all  brooms  and  mops 
and  other  suitable  commodities  manufactured  by  the 
blind  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  Federal  Government 


by  any  non-profit-making  agency  for  the  blindo  rgan- 
ised  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  to  revise  such  prices  from  time  to  time  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  changing  market  conditions,  and  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  regarding  specifications, 
time  of  delivery,  authorisation  of  a  central  non-profit- 
making  agency  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  orders 
among  the  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  other  relevant 
matters  of  procedure  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  :  Provided,  That  no  change  in 
price  shall  become  effective  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  days  from  the  date  on  which  such  change  is  made 
by  the  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  All  brooms  and  mops  and  other  suitable 
commodities  hereafter  procured  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  specifications  by  or  for  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  shall  be  procured  from  such 
non-profit-making  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  cases 
where  such  articles  are  available  within  the  period 
specified  at  the  price  determined  by  the  committee 
to  be  the  fair  market  price  for  the  article  or  articles 
so  procured  :  Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
in  any  cases  where  brooms  and  mops  are  available 
for  procurement  from  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  and  procurement  therefrom  is  required  under 
the  provisions  of  any  law  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  in  cases  where  brooms  and 
mops  are  procured  for  use  outside  continental  United 
States. 

Approved,  June  25,  1938. 
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PttblitheJ  by 
the  Natienal 
Imtitute  for 
the  Blind, 


BEACON 


Editorial  Offcet 
224,  Great  Port¬ 
land  Street, 
London,  IV.] . 


AN  INFORMATION  SERVICE 


The  somewhat  complicated  structure  of  blind  welfare  work  and  its  attendant  legislation  has 
occasioned  and  created  a  considerable  body  of  documentary  instruction  and  information. 
Those  responsible  for  directing  and  administering  blind  welfare  have  continuously  to  bear  in 
mind  a  mass  of  facts  and  figures  which  is  always  growing.  Unfortunately,  the  facts  and  figures 
emanate  from  many  sources.  The  variation  in  shape  and  size  of  documents  circulated  by  Government 
offices,  by  local  authorities,  by  national  and  regional  bodies,  puts  a  strain  on  any  system  of  ready 
reference,  and  the  inevitable  variation  in  presentation  and  phraseology  almost  necessitates  some 
kind  of  secretarial  rearrangement  of  the  matter.  For  these  reasons,  we  think  that  any  attempt  to 
co-ordinate  in  a  clear  and  systematic  manner  this  mass  of  current  information  on  the  many  branches 
of  blind  welfare,  and  to  circulate  it  in  an  easily  accessible  form,  will  be  welcomed. 

We  print  as  a  supplement  to  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  a  leaflet  concisely  summarising  the 
facts  relative  to  Blind  Persons’  Old  Age  Pensions.  Further  copies  of  the  leaflet  can  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  any  quantities  desired. 

This  leaflet  will  be  followed  by  similar  leaflets,  and  it  is  hoped  that  workers  for  the  blind  generally 
may  find  it  worth  while  to  file  the  leaflets  in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  or  under  headings,  and 
so  build  up  in  course  of  time  a  reference  index.  Revised  versions  of  the  leaflets  will  be  issued  if  new 
legislation  or  administrative  procedure  renders  the  information  out  of  date. 

We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  our  readers  for  any  comments  or  suggestions  on  this  information 


service. 


UNOBTRUSIVE  NEEDS 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Institute  describes  several  useful  little  articles  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  which  have  recently  been  placed  on  the  market.  After  enumerating  these  devices,  the 
Report  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  everyday  needs  of  the  blind  are  “  liable  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  dreams  and  plans  of  inventive  genius.” 

We  believe  that  this  statement  would  be  thoroughly  endorsed  by  those  who  are  in  daily  contact 
with  the  blind  in  their  own  homes  and  in  social  centres.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  inventors 
who  fix  their  eyes  on  the  conquest  of  the  heights  of  blindness  tend  to  overlook  the  mounds  and  hillocks 
which  should  be  surmounted  en  route.  There  must  be  many  a  blind  person  who  has  evolved  simple 
mechanical  ways  of  overcoming  his  own  personal  difficulties  ;  they  probably  seem  so  siniple  to  him 
that  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  they  might  be  useful,  in  similar  circumstances,  to  his  blind  fellows. 
The  blind  householder,  the  blind  housekeeper,  the  blind  traveller,  the  blind  handicraftsman,  the 
blind  mechanic — there  must  be  hundreds  of  them  who  all  have  their  “  personal  ”  gadgets,  the  little 
things  which  their  own  need  has  required  and  which  their  own  ingenuity  has  supplied. 

We  believe  that  a  systematic  survey  by  a  technical  expert  of  the  blind  woman’s  kitchen,  the 
blind  man’s  house  and  garden,  the  blind  mechanic’s  workshop,  would  reveal  several  devices  which 
could  be  manufactured  cheaply  and  supplied  to  the  blind  generally  at  small  cost.  Contrariwise,  if 
the  technical  expert  sat  himself  down  in  a  kitchen  or  a  garden  or  a  workshop  in  which  a  blind  person 
was  obviously  hampered  by  small  difficulties,  are  there  not  many  simple  ways  by_  which  he  could 
solve  them,  by  adapting  or  re-designing  implements  or  tools  and  by  bringing  into  service  the 
omnipotent  six  dots  of  Braille  ? 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  use  of  a  ”  Regulo  ”  stove  by  a  blind  cook  created  the  Braille 
”  Regulo  ”  Chart  ;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  invention  of  a  simple  device  has  enabled  a  blind 
man  to  address  his  own  letters  in  clear  script.  Is  it  possible,  therefore,  that,  before  1938,  the 
“  dreams  and  plans  of  inventive  genius  ”  overlooked  the  unobtrusive  needs  of  blind  cook  and  blind 
letterwriter  ? 


The  Editor. 
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December  isth,  1938 


BEACON 


A  HIGHLAND  HOLIDAY  THIRTY-FOUR 

YEARS  AGO 

By  BARBARA  ROSS  McINTOSH 


IT  was  at  supper  on  Sunday  evening 
— that  feast  of  quiet  relaxation  and 
comradely  converse — that  my  father 
mentioned  the  enthralling  topic  of  the 
summer  holiday.  In  my  early  years, 
our  threesome  hung  a  shining  halo  of 
anticipation  round  this  event,  and 
looked  forward  to  it  all  through  the  spring. 
No  one  enjoyed  their  work  more  than  my 
parents  ;  but  they  knew  the  value  of  rest  and 
change,  and  they  relied  on  their  four  weeks 
of  respite  from  daily  routine  to  send  them 
back  replenished  physically,  mentally  and 
spiritually,  for  the  long  and  crowded  season 
of  church  activities  which  followed.  I  had 
no  such  considerations,  but  I  quickly  caught 
their  enthusiasm,  and  dreamed  dreams  of 
some  sun-bathed  isle  of  good  intent,  where  all 
things  contributed  to  our  heart’s  ease  and 
happiness. 

On  the  way  home  from  church  my  father 
had  talked  with  a  friend  of  desirable  summer 
resorts,  and  he  proceeded  to  give  us  the  fruits 
of  his  converse. 

“  I  heard  of  a  wonderful  bit  of  Perthshire 
which  would  make  an  ideal  place  for  a 
holiday.  Our  friend  and  all  his  family  are 
going,  and  he  strongly  advises  us  to  look  out 
for  suitable  quarters  in  the  district  without 
loss  of  time.” 

My  mother  responded  with  alacrity,  as  she 
always  did,  to  our  enthusiasms,  and  I  began 
to  weave  a  gaily-coloured  web  of  Highland 
imaginings.  Later  in  the  week,  my  parents 
wrote  to  a  grocer  in  the  little  country  town 
which  was  the  chief  place  in  that  much- 
praised  district,  and  he  proved  a  wise  and 
competent  guide.  He  advised  rooms  in  a 
cottage  four  and  a  half  miles  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  his  recommendation  of 
the  landlady  was  so  high  that  my  parents 
exchanged  letters  with  the  cottage  owners 
and  speedily  booked  with  them  for  the  month 
of  July.  The  landlady  and  her  husband  were 
the  occupants  of  the  house,  and  they  sent  us 
a  picture  postcard  of  their  small  domain 
embowered  in  a  luxurious  growth  of  flowers. 
There  followed  a  time  of  more  vivid  mental 


picture  painting  than  ever,  and  I  was  never 
tired  of  listening  to  fresh  descriptions  of  the 
cottage  as  it  appeared  on  the  postcard.  It 
had  a  garden  seat  in  front — a  treasure  of 
which  we  could  not  boast  at  that  time,  and  I 
planned  many  alluring  games  in  which  it 
would  play  an  important  part. 

June  sped  on  her  way  and,  at  last,  the  day 
of  our  departure  dawned  clear  and  fair.  We 
were  all  early  awake  and  our  holiday  ardours 
mounted  high.  My  father  had  cast  off  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  a  busy  charge  for  four 
weeks,  and  my  mother  was  ready  for  the 
strenuous  work  of  finishing  the  packing  and 
all  the  dismantling  which  attends  the  going 
forth  of  a  household  for  a  prolonged  period. 
She  liked  quiet  and  freedom  for  certain 
duties,  and  she  gave  us  a  Braille  book  and 
her  benison  before  she  took  leave  of  us  for  the 
good  work.  Later,  my  father  took  an  active 
part  in  the  firming  of  lids,  the  turning  of 
locks,  the  securing  of  refractory  screws,  and 
all  the  sundries  which  are  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  a  household  exit  ;  but  for  a  time 
at  least,  we  were  free  to  read  and  explore 
what  happened  to  be  a  volume  of  the“  Craig- 
millar  Poets.”  I  did  not  read  too  well  in 
those  early  days,  but  my  father  was  the  best 
of  encouragers,  and  I  tried  to  respond  to  his 
eager  attention.  We  came  on  old  rhythmic 
friends  of  his  in  the  collection,  and  new 
treasures  which  stirred  up  his  joy  of  dis¬ 
covery.  I  shall  never  forget  his  radiant 
pleasure  in  a  sonnet  of  Mrs.  Browning’s, 
which  bore  the  title  of  ”  Substitution,”  and 
which  begins,  as  far  as  my  faulty  memory 
goes  : 

”  When  some  beloved  voice  that  was  to  you 
Both  sound  and  sweetness,  faileth 

suddenly,” 

and  ends  with  that  moving  appeal, 

”  Speak  Thou,  availing  Christ,  and  fill  this 

pause.” 

We  went  over  and  over  it  again,  till  the  lines 
were  firmly  fixed  in  his  memory,  where  they 
stayed  for  many  years,  and  he  crooned  it  like 
music,  finding  ever  fresh  beauties  in  its  con¬ 
ception  and  phraseology.  At  breakfast  he 
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N./.B.  Information  Leaflet  No.  I — Pensions 


THE  OLD  AGE  PENSION 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Blind  Persons  Acts,  1920-1938 


The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  which  came 
into  operation  on  ist  April  of  that  year, 
reduced  the  age  at  which  a  blind  person 
becomes  eligible  for  an  Old  Age  Pension 
under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act,  1936,  from  50 
to  40  years. 

Title  to  Pension. 

I.  To  be  eligible  for  the  recei])t  of  a  Blind 
Persons  pension  a  person  must  be  so  blind  as  to 
be  unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which 
eyesight  is  essential,  and  he  must  have  attained 
tire  age  of  40  years. 

2.  Further,  he  must  satisfy  the  pension 
authorities  : — 

(a)  As  regards  Nationality,  that  for  at  least 
the  preceding  10  years  he  has  been  a  British 
subject.  A  woman,  however,  who  would  but 
for  her  marriage  with  an  alien  have  fullilled  this 
condition,  may  receive  a  pension. 

(6)  As  regards  Residence,  if  he  is  a  natural- 
born  British  subject,  that  he  has,  since  attaining 
the  age  of  20,  been  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  an  aggregate  period  of  not  less 
than  12  years,  or,  if  he  is  not  a  natural-born 
British  subject,  that  he  has  been  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  an  aggregate  period  of 
20  years. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  condition  any  period 
spent  abroad  (i)  in  service  under  the  Crown 
remunerated  out  of  moneys  provided  by 
Parliament,  or  as  the  wife  or  servant  of  a  person 
in  such  service,  or  (2)  during  which  the  claimant 
has  maintained  or  assisted  in  maintaining  any 
dependant  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  any  period 
spent  in  the  Channel  Islands  or  the  Isle  of  Man 
by  a  claimant  born  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
any  period  of  service  on  board  a  vessel  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  a  claimant  who 
before  his  absence  on  that  service  was  living  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  any  period  of  temporary 
absence  not  exceeding  three  months  ;  and  any 
period  spent  in  the  area  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  before  the  establishment  of  the  Free  State, 
6th  December,  1922,  count  as  periods  of 
residence  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(c)  As  regards  Means,  that  his  yearly  means 
as  calculated  under  the  Pensions  Act  do  not 
exceed  £49.  17s.  6d.,  regard  being  had  to  the 


yearly  value  of  any  advantage  accruing  from 
the  personal  use  or  enjoyment  of  property 
(e.g.,  a  house  belonging  to  the  claimant  in  which 
he  resides)  and  to  the  yearly  value  of  any 
benefit  or  privilege  such  as  free  board  or  lodging 
or  voluntary  allowances,  as  well  as  to  income  in 
cash  and  to  property  invested  or  otherwise  put 
to  ])rofitable  use,  or  capable  of  investment  or 
j)rohtable  use. 

Assessment  of  Means. 

3.  In  dealing  with  the  property  of  a  claimant 
which  is  not  personally  used  or  enjoyed  by  him, 
e.g.,  a  house  in  which  he  does  not  reside,  stocks, 
shares  and  investments,  the  total  capital  value 
is  to  be  ascertained.  Of  the  ascertained  value 
£25  is  to  be  ignored,  and  the  yearly  value  of  the 
remainder  obtained  by  dividing  any  capital  sum 
not  exceeding  £375  by  20,  and  any  excess  over 
£375  by  10.  Thus,  for  pension  purposes,  the 
amount  of  the  income  actually  derived  from 
])roperty  of  this  kind  is  immaterial,  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  yearly  value  being  based  upon  a  fixed 
proportion  of  capital  value. 

4.  When  the  claimant  is  one  of  a  married 
couple  living  together  in  the  same  house,  one- 
half  of  the  total  joint  means  is  taken  to  be  the 
means  of  either  of  them,  and  each  of  the  cou])le 
is  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  one-half  of  any 
property  jointly  or  severally  owned  by  them. 

5.  Earnings  are  assessed  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  basis  of  actual  receipts.  In  the  absence 
of  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  probable 
receipts  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  amount 
received  during  the  previous  year  is  taken. 

6.  A  deduction  not  exceeding  £39  a  year  is 
made  from  such  part  of  a  claimant’s  means  as 
is  not  derived  from  earnings.  In  the  case  of  a 
married  couple  living  together  in  the  same 
house  the  corresponding  deduction  from  joint 
yearly  means  other  than  earnings  is  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £78. 

7.  If  any  person  has  directly  or  indirectly 
deprived  himself  of  any  income  or  property  in 
order  to  ([ualify  himself  for  the  receipt  of  a 
pension,  or  for  the  receipt  of  a  pension  at  a 
higher  rate  than  that  to  which  he  would  other¬ 
wise  be  entitled,  that  income  or  the  yearly  value 
of  that  property  is  reckoned  as  part  of  his 
means. 


Rate  of  Pension. 

8.  Where  the  yearly  means  calculated  as 

explained  above — 

Do  not  exceed  £26.  5s.  the  weekly  rate 
of  pension  is  los. 

Exceed  £26.  5s.  but  not  /31.  los.  the 
weekly  rate  of  pension  is  8s. 

Exceed  ;^3i.  los.  but  not  £^6.  15s.  the 
weekly  rate  of  pension  is  6s. 

Exceed  £■^6.  15s.  but  not  £42  the  weekly 
rate  of  pension  is  4s. 

Exceed  £42  but  not  £4y.  5s.  the  weekly 
rate  of  pension  is  2s. 

Exceed  £4y.  5s.  but  not  £4().  17s.  6d.  the 
weekly  rate  of  pension  is  is. 

Exceed  £4(^.  17s.  6d. — No  pension. 

Disqualifications. 

9. ^  A  person  is  disqualified  for  receiving  a 
pension  while  he  is  being  maintained  in  any 
place  as  a  rate  aided  person  of  unsound  mind  or 
as  a  criminal  lunatic,  or  is  detained  in  any 
mental  hospital  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts,  i8go 
to  1930  i  is  detained  in  prison  in  pursuance  of 
an  order  made  on  conviction  for  any  offence  and 
directing  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a 
fine  ;  or  is  an  inmate  of  a  poor  law  institution, 
unless  he  has  entered  the  institution  for  medical 
or  surgical  treatment,  in  which  case  he  is  not 
disqualified  so  long  as  he  continues  to  require 
such  treatment. 

A  person  may  also  be  disqualified  by  an  Order 
of  Court  after  conviction  under  the  Inebriates 
Act,  1898. 

Claims. 

10.  Any  person  may  make  a  claim,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  at  any  time  not  more  than  four 
months  before  the  date  on  which,  in  his  opinion, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  ;  and  it 
is  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  this  con¬ 
cession. 

Forms  of  claim  can  be  obtained  free  at  any 
post  office.  Claims  must  be  made  on  the 
prescribed  form  and  forwarded  to  the  address 
printed  on  the  form.  Assistance  in  filling  up 
the  form  will,  if  desired,  be  given  at  the  post 
office. 

The  right  of  claim  may  be  exercised  notwith¬ 
standing  that  a  previous  claim  may  have  been 
disallowed. 

In  the  case  of  a  person  who,  by  reason  of 
niental  or  other  incapacity,  is  unable  to  act  for 
himself,  a  claim  may  be  made  by  a  duly 
authorised  agent.  A  form  of  application  for 
the  appointment  of  an  agent  by  the  Local 


Pension  Committee  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Clerk  to  the  Committee. 

11.  The  Claimant  will  be  visited  by  the 
Pension  Officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  claimant  fulfils  the  statutory  con¬ 
ditions  and  is  or  is  not  subject  to  any  disqualifica¬ 
tion,  and  to  report  on  the  claim. 

12.  In  filling  up  forms  and  in  furnishing 
information  to  the  Pension  officer  complete  and 
true  statements  are  required.  Any  false  state¬ 
ment  or  false  representation  knowingly  made  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pension  involves  a 
liability  to  summary  proceedings,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  being  six  months’  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour. 

13.  Any  evidence  of  age  which  the  claimant 
may  possess  should  be  shown  to  the  Pension 
Officer  on  his  visit.  The  best  evidence  is  a 
certificate  of  birth.  Failing  this,  evidence  may 
be  afforded  by  any  of  the  following  documents, 
namely  certificate  of  baptism ;  certificate  of 
marriage ;  bible  or  book  containing  an  old 
entry  of  the  date  of  the  claimant’s  birth  ;  any 
other  family  record,  such  as  an  entry  in  a  birth¬ 
day  book,  or  dated  birthday  cards  or  letters  ; 
certificate  of  service  in  the  Navy  or  Army  or 
other  employment  under  the  Crown  ;  or  in  the 
Mercantile  Marine ;  life  insurance  policy ; 
certificate  of  membership  of  any  Friendly,' 
Provident  or  Approved  Society  or  I'rade  Union’ 
showing  age  or  date  of  birth  as  entered  at  date 
of  becoming  a  member  ;  indenture  of  apprentice¬ 
ship. 

A  claimant  who  has  not  a  birth  certificate 
should  be  prepared  to  give  full  particulars  of 
his  parentage,  birth-place  and  date  of  birth, 
and  if  old  enough  to  have  been  included  in  the 
Census  taken  in  1871  or  that  taken  in  1881,  the 
place  of  his  residence  at  the  time.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  the  Pension  Officer  on 
obtaining  these  particulars  will  generally  be 
able  to  make  enquiries  which  will  establish  the 
claimant’s  age  without  expense  to  the  claimant. 

Consideration  of  Claims. 

14.  The  claim,  after  investigation  and  report 
by  the  Pension  Officer,  will  be  considered  by 
the  Local  Pension  Committee  (or  Sub-Committee), 
whose  decision  will  be  communicated  to  the 
claimant  by  their  Clerk.  An  opportunity  of 
being  heard  by  the  Committee  will  be  afforded 
in  any  case  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  reject  the 
claim  or  to  allow  a  pension  at  less  than  the 
maximum  rate. 

A  claimant  who  is  invited  to  attend  before  the 
Committee,  but  is  too  ill  or  infirm  to  do  so,  may 
send  a  representative. 

15.  When  a  claim  has  been  provisionally 
allowed  and  a  pension  awarded  as  from  a  date 
in  the  future,  the  claimant  may,  if  he  thinks 


that  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  at 
an  earlier  date  or  at  a  higher  rate  than  that 
granted,  make  written  application  to  the 
Pension  Officer  for  alteration  of  the  allowance. 
The  application  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  for  decision  as  in  the  case  of  a 
claim. 

Payment  of  Pension. 

16.  Where  a  pension  is  allowed,  it  com¬ 
mences  to  accrue  when  the  claim  is  received  at 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  or  on  the  first  Friday 
thereafter,  or  when  the  claimant  first  becomes 
entitled  to  the  pension,  whichever  is  the  later  ; 
and  it  is  payable  on  Friday  in  each  week.  Every 
pensioner  is  supplied  with  a  book  of  pension 
orders  to  be  cashed  at  the  post  office  chosen  by 
him. 

If  a  pensioner  because  of  removal  for  not  less 
than  four  weeks  to  a  new  address,  or  for  other 
reason,  desires  to  change  the  post  office  at  which 
his  pension  is  paid,  he  can  obtain  from  the  post 
office  or  the  Pension  Officer  a  form  of  application 
for  the  transfer.  If  illness  or  infirmity  prevents 
a  pensioner  from  calling  personally  at  the  post 
office  to  draw  his  pension,  a  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  made  on  application  at  the  post 
office  or  a  permanent  arrangement  may  be 
made  on  application  to  the  Pension  Officer,  for 
payment  to  a  deputy. 

Payment  on  account  of  an  old  age  pension 
cannot  be  made  to  any  person  while  absent 
from  Great  Britain  except  that  in  the  case  of  a 
person  becoming  resident  in  Northern  Ireland 
his  pension  continues  to  be  payable  for  a  period 
of  12  weeks  following  the  date  of  removal.  A 
pension  order  is  not  payable  more  than  three 
months  after  its  due  date. 

Increase  of  Pension. 

17.  If  at  any  time  a  person  who  is  in  receipt 
of  a  pension  of  less  than  los.  a  week  considers 
that  he  can  show  that,  having  regard  to  his 
yearly  means,  he  is,  or  within  four  months  will 
be,  entitled  to  a  pension  at  a  rate  higher  than  that 
which  he  is  receiving,  he  may  write  to  the 
Pension  Officer  stating  his  position.  As  in 
the  case  of  a  claim,  the  question  raised  by  the 
pensioner  in  his  letter  will  be  referred  to  and 
decided  by  the  Committee. 

Revocation  or  Reduction  of  Pension. 

18.  The  Pension  Officer  may  at  any  time 
raise  a  question  : — 

(a)  whether  at  any  time  or  during  any  period 


a  pensioner  has  been  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
when  the  statutory  conditions  were  not 
fulfilled,  or  when  he  was  disqualified  for 
receiving  a  pension,  or 

(6)  whether  a  pensioner  has  been  at  any  time 
or  during  any  period  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  at  a  certain  rate  when  his  means 
exceeded  the  amount  justifying  that 
pension,  or 

(c)  whether  a  person  who  is  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  at  a  certain  rate  has  ceased  or 
within  four  months  will  cease,  to  be 
entitled,  having  regard  to  his  means,  to 
receive  that  pension. 

If  such  a  question  is  raised,  the  pensioner  will 
be  informed  and  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  at 
which  the  question  is  considered  ;  and  he  will 
be  notified  of  their  decision. 

19.  The  revocation  of  a  pension  does  not 
preclude  the  making  of  a  fresh  claim  (see 
paragraph  10),  nor  does  the  reduction  of  a 
pension  preclude  a  pensioner  from  raising  a 
question  (see  paragraph  17). 

Appeals. 

20.  Any  decision  of  a  Local  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee  is  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Minister  of 
Health  by  the  Pension  Officer  or  by  the  claimant 
or  pensioner.  The  later  will  receive  notice  of 
any  appeal  submitted  by  the  Pension  Officer  in 
his  case. 

Any  appeal  by  a  claimant  or  pensioner  has  to 
be  made  within  seven  days  after  the  receipt  of 
notice  from  the  Committee  of  their  decision. 
The  Minister  may  in  special  circumstances 
entertain  an  appeal  made  more  than  seven  days, 
but  cannot  in  any  circumstances  entertain  an 
appeal  made  more  than  fourteen  days,  after  the 
receipt  of  the  notice. 

The  Minister  can  upon  an  appeal  do  no  more 
than  determine  whether  in  the  particular  case 
the  requirements  of  the  Pensions  Acts  are 
satisfied.  He  cannot  disregard  or  relax  any  of 
the  conditions  which  Parliament  has  imposed. 

N.B. — Under  the  decision  recently  given  by 
the  Minister  of  Health,  blind  persons  who  are 
occupied  as  home  workers  and  who  are  in  receipt 
of  augmentation  of  Wages  grant  are  entitled  to 
have  such  grants  regarded  as  “  unearned  ” 
when  calculating  their  means  for  pension 
purposes. 

November,  1938. 
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said  them  to  my  mother,  and  she,  who  had  a 
keen  ear  for  poetry,  shared  the  glow  of  his 
appreciation.  What  better  prologue  could 
anyone  have  had  to  a  holiday  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  where  the  poet’s  choicest  imaginings 
found  their  counterpart  on  the  pages  of 
Nature’s  hand-book  ? 

Our  train  journey  was  a  thrilling  experi¬ 
ence  for  me,  and  I  joined  with  my  father  in 
his  reckoning  of  the  stations  through  which 
we  passed,  while  my  mother  kept  us  right  in 
our  calculations.  Pertli  was  something  of 
an  ordeal  in  its  chaos  of  seasonable  bustle, 
but  we  surmounted  it  triumphantly,  and  my 
mother  piloted  us  along  without  a  hitch.  At 
last,  we  were  settled  in  the  Highland  train, 
and  I  really  felt  that  the  hrst  chapter  of  our 
adventure  had  begun. 

In  his  boyhood  my  father  had  often  gone  the 
Highland  pilgrimage  as  far  as  Nairn  with  his 
father,  and  he  now  opened  the  scrip  of  mem¬ 
ory,  and  told  me  what  he  had  seen  of  that 
matchless  country.  Going  with  me  to  a 
window,  and  holding  me  securely  against  all 
fear  of  accident,  he  would  open  it,  whenever 
the  train  stopped,  so  that  I  could  feel  the  soft 
caress  of  Highland  air,  impregnated  with  the 
scents  of  myriad  growing  things,  till  I  could 
have  sung  and  danced  with  the  sheer  pleasure 
of  a  blithe  sojourner  in  a  delectable  land. 
The  train  journey  was  all  too  soon  over  ;  but 
I  enjoyed  the  bumps  and  rumble  of  the  cab 
which  took  us  to  our  destination.  At  the  gate 
of  the  cottage  stood  our  landlady — a  slim 
young  hgure — who  smiled  a  shy  welcome.  I 
do  not  know  what  subtle  element  was  in  the 
atmosphere  of  that  little  house  ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  stepped  over  its  threshold  we  all  seemed 
to  be  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  rest  and 
refreshment. 

“  Well,  this  is  nice,”  my  mother  remarked, 
as  she  looked  round  the  sitting-room  with  its 
spread  table,  and  its  profusion  of  flowers. 
Our  landlady  was  touched  with  our  pleasure, 
and  kept  assuring  my  mother  that  she  was 
ready  to  make  any  alterations  for  our  com¬ 
fort.  Before  her  marriage  she  had  been  a 
shop  assistant  with  the  grocer  who  had 
recommended  her  house  to  us  so  warmly,  and 
it  was  a  drastic  change  from  activities  behind 
the  counter  in  a  gay  little  country  town  to 
the  deep  quietude  of  the  country  itself.  Her 
husband  was  much  older,  and  he  left  early  in 
the  morning  to  attend  to  a  thriving  cycle 


and  motor  business,  while  he  never  came 
home  till  well  on  in  the  evening.  It  was  little 
wonder,  then,  that  her  first  visitors  were  an 
absorbing  interest,  and  she  regarded  them 
more  in  the  light  of  honoured  guests  than 
temporary  lodgers. 

Over  the  intervening  years  I  can  still  recall 
the  savour  and  satisfaction  of  our  first  meal 
under  that  friendly  roof-tree.  There  was  the 
milk,  with  its  thick  layer  of  cream,  the  flaw¬ 
less  butter  and  the  wonderful  raspberry  jam, 
which  had  been  ordered  from  the  good  grocer 
who  had  guided  us  hither — all  made  us  feel 
that  we  were  a  part  of  the  real  country,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  After  tea,  my  mother 
plunged  into  the  business  of  unpacking  with 
a  will,  and  father  and  I  explored  our  new 
locality,  both  inside  and  out,  and  hxed  cer¬ 
tain  landmarks  in  our  minds  which  were 
guides  for  the  future.  Father  found  a  garden 
path,  where  it  was  his  delight  to  walk  and 
meditate  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  during 
our  stay,  while  I  climbed  the  somewhat  steep 
stair  and  carefully  familiarised  myself  with 
the  lie  of  the  land  above.  There  was  a  table 
which  I  had  to  pass  on  the  way  to  our  bed¬ 
room  and  a  formidable  pair  of  stag’s  horns 
which  reminded  us  that  the  realm  of  moor 
and  mountain  were  very  close  at  hand.  That 
night  we  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  and  the 
well  content,  and  woke  to  a  land  refreshed  by 
overnight  rain  and  suffused  with  the  lustre 
of  morning  sunshine. 

On  that  first  forenoon  my  father  and 
mother  repaired  to  a  wood  at  the  back  of  the 
house  and  began  a  life  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  which  captured  them  both  from  the 
start,  and  left  an  indelible  impress  on  my 
father’s  memory.  I  had  matters  of  my  own 
to  attend  to,  and  one  of  them  was  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  landlady, 
which  speedily  ripened  into  friendship.  The 
kind  and  motherly  soul  not  only  bore  with 
my  chatter  as  I  followed  her  to  and  fro,  but 
promised  to  read  me  a  story  of  Annie  Swan’s 
while  she  dried  dishes,  or  did  certain  other 
household  tasks,  and  this  project  was  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out  during  our  stay. 

My  parents  did  not  forget  my  holiday  treat, 
and  they  took  me  to  the  moors,  where  my 
mother  read  “East  Lynne”  and  also  part  of 
“  Henry  Esmond.”  They  were  widely  diver¬ 
gent  works,  but  my  hospitable  mind  took 
them  both  in,  and  my  parents  shared  my 
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interest.  What  struck  me  about  the  moor 
was  the  feeling  of  boundless  expanse  which 
it  engendered,  the  far-spreading  silence  which 
enfolded  it,  and  the  wonderful  spring  and 
elasticity  of  the  heather.  To  sit  on  this 
couch  of  Nature’s  contriving  was  far  more 
luxurious  than  the  most  up-to-date  divan, 
and  the  air  that  softly  fanned  us  brought  a 
life-giving  elixir  straight  from  the  hills. 
When  thirst  assailed,  there  was  usually  some 
spring  near  by,  and  my  mother  taught  me  to 
make  a  cup  of  my  hands,  and  thus  taste  the 
unimpaired  sweetness  of  the  ice-cold  water. 

There  was  one  fine  day  which  remained 
pricked  out  in  gold  on  my  calendar  of  re¬ 
membrance.  Some  friends  of  ours  had 
holiday  quarters  in  a  farm-house  on  the  far 
side  of  the  river  Tummel.  The  place  was  not 
too  suitable  for  indoor  entertainment,  and 
they  planned  a  picnic  at  a  fascinating  spot 
called  Cowslip  Meadow,  to  which  we  and  a 
congenial  circle  were  invited.  The  very  word 
picnic  was  a  never-failing  allurement  to  me, 
and  when  the  sun  shone  forth  in  his  splen¬ 
dour  my  cup  of  happiness  was  full. 

We  were  rowed  over  a  ferry  by  a  cheerful 
boatman  with  a  rumbling  voice,  who  did  not 
object  to  my  tentative  questions  concerning 
the  lore  of  the  river.  Then  came  greetings,  . 
introductions  and  much  pleasant  converse 
with  the  rest  of  the  picnic  party.  Before  tea 
our  host’s  daughter  took  me  on  a  woodland 
ramble  and  introduced  me  to  water  lilies, 
irises,  ragged  robin  and  such  treasures  which 
were  quite  unknown  in  our  industrial  area. 
The  tea  in  the  meadow  was  an  ideal  blending 
of  picnic  fare,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
the  tomato  sandwiches  or  the  crisp,  home¬ 
made  shortbread  were  first  favourites.  After¬ 
wards,  we  young  people  visited  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  cow,  which  tolerated  our  strokings 
with  unruffled  mien,  and  a  loquacious  parrot, 
which  obligingly  did  all  its  company  tricks 
of  speech.  The  river  was  an  attraction  to  us 
all,  and  we  threw  stones  into  its  depths,  and 
listened  to  their  far-sounding  splashes.  My 
mother  was  an  adept  at  making  the  flat  ones 
skip  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  we 
urged  her  on  to  fresh  achievement  in  this 
direction.  A  strip  of  sandy  beach  was  a 
happy  rendezvous  for  young  and  old  alike, 
and  castles  and  fortifications  were  dug,  under 
the  glow  of  the  evening  sun. 

“  So  Home,”  said  dear,  human  Mr.  Pepys, 
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after  some  vividly  chronicled  day  of  mirth 
and  jollity,  and  homeward  we  went  in  a 
colourful  Highland  twilight.  Our  friend  the 
boatman  was  off  duty,  but  he  had  left  the 
boat  in  charge  of  two  of  our  party,  and  they 
rowed  us  over  the  ferry.  The  boat  rocked  a 
good  deal,  greatly  to  my  delight,  and  I 
solemnly  announced  that  I  liked  the  home¬ 
ward  row  much  better. 

Another  pleasant  experience  was  a  visit 
which  we  paid  to  the  farm  from  which  we  got 
our  daily  supply  of  milk.  The  farmer  had 
all  the  Highland  veneration  for  the  clerical 
fraternity,  and  he  several  times  told  our  land¬ 
lady  how  much  he  would  like  a  chat  with  my 
father.  The  whole  household  vied  with  each 
other  in  showering  hospitality  upon  us,  and 
even  the  dogs  contributed  their  quota  of 
lusty  welcome.  A  big  sheep-dog  in  particular 
jumped  on  me,  and  gave  me  a  tempestuous 
reception.  I  drew  back,  somewhat  startled, 
and  the  good  farmer  came  to  my  aid  at  once, 
and  shouted  a  command  in  Gaelic.  I  was 
puzzled  at  the  use  of  this  language,  but  I 
was  told  that  the  dog  had  come  from  the 
Western  Highlands  and  it  understood  no 
other  tongue.  The  best  which  the  farm  had 
to  offer  was  speedily  set  before  us,  and  I  can 
recall  home-baked  scones  spread  with  farm 
butter  and  a  thick  layer  of  heather  honey. 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  brimming 
tumbler  of  cream.  Moss  roses  bloomed  plenti¬ 
fully  in  the  old-fashioned  garden,  and  I  was 
sent  home  with  my  hands  full  of  them.  A 
Gaelic  song  by  a  daughter  of  the  house  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  our  wonderful  evening, 
and  its  soft  cadences  make  a  path  of  melody 
through  my  memory  yet. 

On  the  second  week  of  our  holiday  our 
quiet  cottage  environment  was  invaded  by  a 
new  and  stirring  personality,  our  landlady’s 
nephew — a  robust  and  confident  little  lad 
from  the  Border,  who  shook  us  all  out  of  our 
settled  niches.  I  was  never  too  partial  to 
small  boys  in  my  youthful  days,  and  this 
lively  member  of  society  was  no  exception  to 
my  pet  aversions.  My  visits  to  the  kitchen 
grew  less  frequent,  and  my  precious  readings 
with  the  landlady  were  interrupted.  She  was 
in  worse  plight  than  myself,  for  she  was 
responsible  for  her  nephew’s  health  and 
safety,  and  he  was  continually  getting  him¬ 
self  into  some  situation  of  difficulty  or  danger. 
When  I  played  quietly  with  my  ball,  he 
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would  join  me  in  the  game,  and  finally  con¬ 
fiscate  the  toy  and  enjoy  it  himself.  Much  to 
my  annoyance  I  would  hear  him  say  to  his 
aunt :  “  What  will  ye  gie’s  if  I  play  wi' 

Barbara  ?  ”  (“  What  will  you  give  us  if  I 

play  with  Barbara  ?  ”)  His  aunt  would 
answer  rather  sharply  that  Barbara  was  not 
wanting  him. 

On  a  wet  afternoon  my  mother  made  a 
proposal  that  she  would  make  Helensburgh 
toffee,  a  confection  at  which  she  was  an  ex¬ 
pert.  Our  landlady  eagerly  welcomed  the 
suggestion,  and  asked  if  she  would  be  allowed 
to  furnish  halt  of  the  ingredients  and  thus 
become  owner  of  half  of  the  toffee  when 
made.  My  mother  willingly  agreed,  and  the 
project  went  on  apace.  The  Border  lad  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  proceedings  and 
hovered  near  the  pan,  always  ready  to  taste 
or  try  the  attractive  contents.  At  last  the 
toffee  was  a  finished  product,  and  the  boy 
received  a  generous  portion  with  the  rest. 
The  taste  of  it  moved  him  to  profound 
admiration  of  my  mother’s  capabilities,  for 
he  sought  out  my  father  and  said  to  him  in  a 
burst  of  confidence,  “  I  would  like  fine  to 
merry  yer  mither.”  (“  I  would  like  fine  to 
marry  your  mother.”)  The  laughter  which 
this  proposal  evoked  silenced  our  young  hero 
for  some  time  to  come. 

There  was  yet  another  small  incident  in 
connection  with  the  toffee  which  occasioned 
no  small  amusement.  The  landlady’s  second 
tinful  went  a-missing,  and  no  one  could  throw 
any  light  on  its  disappearance.  The  mystery 
remained  unsolved  until  night,  when  her 


husband  came  back  from  business  with  the 
empty  tin.  He  had  grown  so  fond  of  the 
sweetmeat  that  he  took  it  with  him  in  the 
morning  to  regale  himself  and  his  friends. 

Days  drifted  on,  and  the  time  came  for  the 
little  Border  lad  to  bid  us  all  farewell.  On 
the  night  before  he  started  for  home  he  stood 
up  before  me,  and  regarding  me  intently,  he 
fired  the  following  question  :  “  Sorry  I’m 
gaun  awa’  the  morn,  Burbur  ?  ”  (“  Sorry 

I’m  going  away  tomorrow,  Barbara  ?  ”)  I 
could  not  think  what  to  say  in  reply,  and  I 
hedged  feebly.  Indeed,  it  was  hard  to  make 
truth  and  politeness  coincide.  After  his  de¬ 
parture  the  landlady  resumed  her  reading  at 
odd  times,  and  we  slipped  back  into  old, 
quiet  ways. 

On  an  afternoon  of  sunlit  splendour  we 
went  to  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  and  the  spell 
of  the  place  was  strong  upon  me,  even  though 
its  external  beauties  were  hid.  For  long 
after  I  fancied  that  I  heard  the  deep-toned 
voice  of  the  river  Garry  thundering  over  its 
rocky  bed,  and  when  I  learned  the  story  of 
the  battle  which  was  fought  there  the  place 
was  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind. 

Our  own  day  of  departure  from  the  High¬ 
lands  came  with  disconcerting  swiftness,  and 
our  landlad}^  who  had  come  very  near  to  my 
mother  in  comradeship  and  counsel,  wept 
when  she  bade  us  goodbye.  As  for  ourselves, 
we  were  rich  in  memories  which  time  could 
not  tarnish,  and  that  heritage  which  is  never 
denied  to  the  pilgrims,  simple  in  tastes  and 
gladsome  of  heart. 


TREASURES  OF  DARKNESS 


Treasures  of  darkness,  by 

Magdalene  Horsfall,  published  by  Skef- 
fington  &  Son,  Ltd.,  price  6s.  net, 
is  a  collection  of  lectures  by  a  little- 
known  blind  Englishwoman,  who  died  about 
two  years  ago,  while  still  in  the  early  fifties. 
She  lost  her  sight  in  childhood  after  an  attack 
of  typhoid,  and  from  that  time  until  her 
death  was  subject  to  almost  continuous  iU- 
health. 

The  reviewer  of  books  by  blind  writers 
is  prone  to  fall  into  the  error  of  comparing 
them  with  the  work  of  other  blind  authors. 


rather  than  with  the  much  larger  field  of 
contemporary  writings  in  general ;  and 
so  a  note  of  patronage  may  creep  in,  a 
tendency  to  say  :  “Yes,  this,  for  a  blind 
writer,  is  very  good.”  In  the  case  of  Miss 
Horsfall’s  work  there  is  no  excuse  for  such 
an  attitude.  She  writes  well,  easily,  and 
often  wittily,  and  the  reader  can  settle 
down  to  enjoy  her  book,  forgetting  altogether 
the  fact  that  she  is  blind.  She  was  a  scholar, 
and  there  is  constant  evidence  in  her  lectures 
of  wide  and  thoughtful  reading,  but  she 
carries  her  learning  gracefully,  writes  with 
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simplicity  and  charm,  and  has  a  remarkable 
gift  for  calling  up  vivid  and  pleasant  pic¬ 
tures. 

Perhaps  the  two  lectures  entitled  The  Real 
Joan  of  Arc,  delivered  shortly  before  her 
death,  show  more  clearly  than  the  others 
her  powers  of  pictorial  writing.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quotation,  descriptive  of  Joan's  childhood 
home,  and  taken  almost  at  random  from  the 
essay,  is  typical  : — • 

“  A  straggling  street,  near  a  winding  water, 
such  was  Domremy ;  a  cottage  floored  with 
mud,  and  clumsily  roofed  with  stones,  such 
was  the  place  which  Jeannette  had  for  a  ho7ne  ; 
and  adjoining  the  garden  patch,  where  Jacques 
Dare  planted  his  pot-herbs,  and  pruned  a 
few  gnarled  apple-trees,  lay  the  little  parish 
church  of  Domremy,  and  the  churchyard,  with 
the  high  grass  growing,  and  tricksy  shadows 
playing  ‘  Catch-as-catch-can  ’  across  the  green 
level  graves  of  the  unremembered  and  un¬ 
coffined  poor  .  .  .  From  her  mother,  Jean¬ 
nette  learnt  to  recite  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed, 
and  Hail  Mary,  and  to  be  very  deft  in  the  use 
of  her  needle  and  distafj  .  .  .  Already  in  her 
childhood  she  befriended  the  distressed,  and  if  a 
tired  traveller  knocked  at  her  parents’  door, 
entreating  a  night’s  shelter  from  the  wrangle 
of  wind  and  rain,  she  would  find  him  a  warm 
place  beside  the  hearth  [where  the  logs  were 
cracking  their  crisp  jests  among  themselves, 
as  though  the  Eve  of  Yule  had  set  them  frolick¬ 
ing),  divide  her  supper  with  the  unexpected 
guest,  and  let  him  fall  asleep  in  her  own  bed, 
while  she  herself  lay  sleeping  on  the  floor. 
And  to  all  dumb  creatures,  the  feathered  and 
the  furred,  she  showed  compassion,  in  an 
uncompassionate  age.  At  times  when  she 
was  pasturing  her  sheep,  and  watched  the  track 
of  the  fleecy  clouds  that  have  the  wind  for 
their  sheep-dog,  she  would  kneel  a  space  and 
speak  with  God.” 

The  essay  on  Facts  and  Fancies  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  a  treasure  house  of  fairy-lore, 
quotations  from  the  ballads  of  Merrie 
England,  and  religious  legend.  Of  the 
latter,  perhaps  the  Russian  one  of  Christ 
and  St.  Peter  is  at  once  the  most  attractive 
and  the  least  known.  It  tells  how  the  two 
were  walking  in  a  Muscovite  village,  and 
stopped  outside  a  cottage  to  listen  to  the 
hymn-singing  within.  Presently  the  apostle 
saw  that  his  companion  had  moved  on  to 
another  cottage,  and  was  listening  there. 
On  being  asked  why  He  had  left  off  listening 
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to  the  hymns.  He  replied  :  “  Because  the 
people  here  are  singing  folk-songs  which  I 
much  prefer.” 

Children’s  Books  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago, 
is  the  title  of  another  of  Miss  Horsfall’s 
lectures,  and  is  a  delightful  reminder  to 
those  of  us  who  belong  to  her  generation 
of  Line  upon  Line,  Peep  of  Day,  Froggie’s 
Little  Brother,  Holiday  House  and  Ministering 
Children — all  terribly  goody-goody  and 
mostly  very  morbid,  but  exercising  an 
extraordinary  fascination  for  all  that.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  forgive  Miss  Horsfall 
for  speaking  of  Laurie  in  Little  Women  as 
one  of  a  company  of  ”  insufferable  young 
men,  compounds  of  facetiousness  and  prig¬ 
gishness  ”  ;  Frank  Graham,  whom  she  in¬ 
cludes  in  the  indictment,  deserves  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  Laurie  assuredly  did  not  ;  but  how 
enthralling  was  Frank  Graham’s  pious  and 
tubercular  deathbed  ! 

The  second  part  of  Miss  Horsfall’s  book 
is  devoted  to  more  serious  lectures,  four 
on  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  six  on  Comparative  Religion. 
These  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  the 
writer’s  career,  and  it  is  especially  in  these 
that  the  width  of  her  reading  and  her  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  her  historical  knowledge  are 
evident.  Most  of  all,  however,  they  bear 
witness  to  her  deeply  religious  outlook, 
which,  appreciating  what  is  noble  in  other 
faiths,  still  finds  its  greatest  satisfaction 
in  Christianity  ; — 

“  Remember  what  it  has  meant,  the  gospel 
of  the  hammer  and  the  nails,  this  regalia  of 
the  reed  sceptre  and  the  crown  of  thorns. 
Calvary  and  Gethsemane  and  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
during  the  weary  hours  of  a  mock  trial,  on  the 
way  to  the  scaffold,  and  on  the  scaffold  itself, 
to  Jeanne  Dare,  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  Savonarola,  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  many 
many  more  of  the  forgotten  and  obscure.” 

A  foreword  to  the  lectures  is  contributed 
by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge,  who  describes 
them  as  revealing  a  personality  ”  full  of  keen 
intellectual  interests,  broad-minded  and 
wise.”  He  writes  with  sympathy  of  Miss 
Horsfall’s  blindness  and  ill-health,  and  ends  : 

“  Nothing  could  break  her  spirit.  When  the 
news  came  that  she  had  been  called  home,  I 
remembered  an  old  epitaph  on  one  similarly 
tried :  ‘  She  was  blind.  The  light  was 

restored  to  her  on  ...  '  the  date  of  her 
death.” 
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THE  YOUNG  VISITERS 

Although  the  hardened  teacher  may 
grow  weary  of  reading  second  form 
compositions,  this  sheaf  of  How  I 
spent  my  Holiday  essays,  written 
by  a  little  group  of  blind  girls  after  a  stay 
at  the  National  Institute’s  School  Journey 
Centre,  makes  quite  pleasant  reading  for  the 
non-professional. 

Children  of  ten  or  eleven  write  with  such 
lofty  disregard  for  the  reader.  They  have 
something  to  say,  and  they  say  it,  in  short 
terse  sentences,  each  for  the  most  part 
independent  of  what  has  gone  before,  and 
what  follows  after,  even  though  generally 
preserving  a  rough  chronology,  so  that  the 
first  day  of  the  holidays  and  the  last  take 
their  proper  place  in  the  narrative.  They 
scorn  fine  writing,  have  no  moral  to  draw, 
big  words  do  not  attract,  and  the  temptation 
to  pad  has  not  yet  assailed.  As  a  result, 
we  get  a  clear-cut  picture. 

The  smaller  children,  not  yet  expert  enough 
with  style  and  frame  to  write  down  their 
stories  in  Braille,  were  allowed  to  dictate, 
and  in  many  cases  did  so  admirably  ;  but 
the  spelling  is  of  course  grown-up  and  dull. 
Other  little  girls  were  left  to  grapple  with 
spelling  unaided,  and  the  work  is  livelier  in 
consequence.  Should  you  for  instance  have 
identified  Dunullindburg  (surely  it  should  be 
Cunullindburg  ?)  unless  you  had  been  told 
that  he  came  to  Lympne  in  an  aeroplane, 
and  would  you  at  first  glance  have  recog¬ 
nised  Folkestone  as  Foxston  ? 

The  essayists  are  refreshingly  honest  about 
bathing.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  they  found 
the  sea  unpleasantly  cold,  though  one  who 
comments  on  the  cold  water  adds,  as  if  in 
fairness  to  the  English  Channel  :  “It  wasn’t 
so  muddy  as  when  the  other  girls  were  there.” 
Only  one  writer  is  really  enthusiastic,  and 
after  saying  that  she  bathed  “  nealy  every 
day,”  adds  that  it  “  was  very  nice  and  worm 
in  there.” 

The  sandpit  was  a  popular  feature,  and 
food  has  an  honoured  place  in  several  com¬ 
positions  :  “We  had  for  tea  lettuce  and 

cornbeaf.” 

A  good  many  excursions  are  described. 
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AT  PIRATES  SPRING 

the  most  popular  being  to  “  Rye  Carsel,” 
where  the  more  grisly  relics  of  mediaevalism, 
such  as  “  the  dunges,”  were  warmly  approved. 
“  They  had  a  place  in  the  floor  where  they  used 
to  put  the  prisoners  down  ”  ;  “we  saw  the 
trap  door  where  the  people  used  to  go  down  in 
the  dark  ”  ;  “we  saw  two  canon  balls.  One 
was  thirty  two  pounds.”  A  visit  to  Dunge- 
ness  Lighthouse  also  gave  great  pleasure, 
and  rides  on  the  toy  railway  were  approved, 
but  Folkestone  is  more  summarily  dismissed, 
and  the  “  Come  to  Folkestone  ”  movement 
will  have  to  do  something  about  it,  if  it 
wants  support  from  Pirates  Spring  visitors. 
True,  there  is  a  Woolworths  in  the  town, 
which  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction,  but 
otherwise  it  is  poorly  thought  of.  One 
essayist  writes  :  “We  had  a  sausage  roll 
at  Folkestone.  There  were  some  waterworks 
there,”  and  another  “  We  went  to  Foxston. 
And  we  looked  over  a  boat  called  The  Isle  of 
Thanate.  We  did  not  do  much  there.” 

A  good  many  visits  to  Churches  are 
described,  and  one  or  two  budding  archaeolo¬ 
gists  make  erudite  comments  on  a  church 
that  had  “  know  windows,”  and  another  where 
the  “  puews  ”  are  square.  One  small  girl 
seems  to  have  taken  gloomy  pleasure  in 
churchyards,  and  writes  of  them  with 
gusto  :  “We  went  to  see  some  churches. 
We  saw  a  stone  grave.  Then  we  went  to 
another  church  and  we  saw  graves  outside  it. 
We  saw  a  baby’s  grave  and  we  saw  a  big  one 
beside  it.” 

The  staff  of  the  Centre  are  generally 
approved,  and  Matrom  comes  into  many 
of  the  compositions  ;  evidently  she  had 
regard  for  the  proprieties,  for  we  are  told 
that  “  we  had  a  paddle  in  the  sea  nearly 
every  day  because  Matrom  and  Mr.  Boys 
bought  the  ones  who  didn’t  have  costumes 
some.”  (A  difiicult  sentence  on  a  first  reading, 
but  crystal-clear  if  read  carefully  a  second 
time.)  Voluntary  workers  too  are  spoken 
of  kindly,  though  their  duties  sound  unusual. 
“  Dr.  L.  minded  our  money  for  us  ”  and  “  We 
had  some  ladies  to  help  us  when  we  were  wash¬ 
ing.” 

One  rather  interesting  fact  emerges  from 
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these  compositions.  Except  for  a  stray- 
reference  here  and  there  to  a  Braille  frame, 
the  casual  reader  would  probably  think  they 
were  the  work  of  children  from  any  good 
elementary  school ;  and  yet  the  children 
writing  them  are  too  young  to  have  been 
guilty  of  deliberate  verbalism.  They  write 
as  normal  children,  because  they  are  normal 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Percy  Horsfall,  President  of  the  Halifax 
Society  for  the  Blind.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  the  home  and  workshop  at 
Savile  Park  were  respectively  adapted  and 
built  out  of  money  left  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  W. 
Horsfall,  his  brother.  Each  year  since  Mr. 
Horsfall  took  over  the  presidency  he  had 
given  a  treat  to  the  blind  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Miss  Emily  Wright,  formerly  head¬ 
mistress  of  the  Thomasson  Memorial  School 
for  the  Blind,  Bolton.  Miss  Wright  retired 
eleven  years  ago. 

Colin  Mackenzie-Grieve  of  Bramley,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  School 
for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead.  Mr.  Mackenzie- 
Grieve  was  a  member  of  the  King’s  Body¬ 
guard  for  Scotland,  and  acted  as  one  of  the 
Earl  Marshal’s  gold  staff  officers  at  the 
Coronation. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Payling  Wright,  a  Congre¬ 
gational  Minister  and  Dante  scholar,  who 
transcribed  the  Paradise  into  Braille  for  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind.  About  three 
years  ago  Mr.  Wright’s  own  sight  failed. 

James  Middleton,  of  Seaford,  who  for 
about  26  years  acted  as  porter  at  the  offices 
of  the  Moon  Society  for  the  Blind,  Brighton. 

Oreste  Poggiolini,  Secretary  and  later 
President  of  the  Italian  Federation  of  Blind 
Institutions.  Under  his  auspices  the  National 
Braille  Press  was  instituted,  and  he  was  also 
responsible  for  a  letterpress  magazine.  The 
Argo,  and  a  Braille  magazine  for  children. 

John  Orr,  of  Bolton,  aged  68.  For  22 
years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  local  branch  of 
the  National  League  of  the  Blind,  and  took 
part  in  the  famous  blind  march  to  London 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  of  1920. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Man’s  Bloom  the  Best.— A  blind  man, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Holland,  of  Rushden,  gained  first 
prize  and  special  prize  for  the  best  bloom  in  the 
show  at  the  eleventh  annual  Japanese 
chrysanthemum  show  held  recently  at  Higham 
Ferrers  ;  the  flower  measured  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  was  of  almost  perfect  symmetry. 

Court  Grange  Successes. — Pupils  of  Court 
Grange  School  for  Blind  Children,  Abbotskers- 
well,  gained  several  successes  at  the  recent 
Plymouth  Music  Festival,  where  they  won  the 
Elementary  School  Choirs  (county),  senior  and 
junior  classes,  and  also  the  class  for  percussion 
bands  under  15  years.  The  adjudicator,  Mr.  J. 
Lewis  (senior  conductor  of  the  B.B.C.  Midland 
Orchestra),  spoke  highly  of  their  performance, 
and  described  their  unanimit}/  in  the  singing  as 
remarkable. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Beat  the  Blind. — In  a  dominoes 
tournament  held  recently  in  Darlington, 
members  of  the  Darlington  Club  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  defeated  representatives  of  the  Social 
Club  for  the  Blind  by  one  point.  The  match 
was  a  novel  experiment,  and  proved  so  popular 
that  further  inter-club  competitions  are  to  be 
arranged. 

Play  Written  by  a  Blind  Man. — The  Green 
Lane  Branch  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union, 
Coventry,  are  at  present  rehearsing  a  play 
entitled.  The  Yellow  Gloves,  written  by  a  blind 
man,  Mr.  T.  A.  Bodycot.  It  is  hoped  to 
produce  the  play  in  January.  Mr.  Bodycot, 
who  lost  his  sight  a  few  years  ago,  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  an  Amateur  Dramatic 
Society. 

Blind  Soprano’s  Success. — Miss  Frances  Fox, 
a  machine  knitter  at  the  Wolverhampton 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  achieved  the 
title  of  Miss  Midlands  two  years  ago  in  a  national 
“  golden  voice  ”  contest  organised  by  a  cinema 
group,  recently  won  the  silver  cup  for  the  second 
time  in  the  open  soprano  class  at  the  East 
Worcestershire  Musical  Festival. 

Blind  Secretary  of  Short  Wave  Club. — An 

interesting  account  of  the  activities  of  the  East 
Surrey  Short  Wave  Club,  whose  secretary  is  a 
blind  man,  Mr.  Leslie  Knight,  well  known  as 
wireless  enthusiast  and  expert,  is  given  in  the 
Reigate  and  Redhill  Observer.  The  Club  caters 
for  the  enthusiasts  who  want  to  listen  on  short 
waves,  to  receive  Australia  or  America  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  to  learn  how  to  become  trans¬ 
mitting  amateurs. 
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Mr.  Henry  Nutter,  of  Heaton  Terrace, 
North  Shields,  one  of  the  oldest  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  the  North-East  of  England,  cele¬ 
brated  his  95th  birthday  last  month.  Mr. 
Nutter  has  never  been  to  school ;  he  has  a 
son  living  in  Durham  over  70  years  of  age  ; 
he  has  38  grandchildren  and  30  great¬ 
grandchildren.  He  enjoys  very  good  health 
and  we  hope  he  may  enjoy  it  for  many 
years  yet. 

^  ^ 

Professor  T.  Gillman  Moorhead,  the 
6o-year-old  blind  Regius  Professor  of  Physics 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  ex-president 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  was 
married  at  Brompton  Oratory  early  this 
month  to  Miss  Sheila  Gwynn,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn,  the  Irish  author,  and  Mrs. 

Gwynn,  of  Dublin. 

♦  *  * 

Dr.  J.  Warren  Bell,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

has  been  appointed  Medical  Director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Bell  has 
been  Director  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  in  Cattarangas 

County  in  New  York  State. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Headmaster  and 

Superintendent,  East  Anglian  Schools  for 
Blind  and  Deaf  Children,  Gorleston  -on-Sea, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Great  Yarmouth 
Borough  Council  with  a  seat  on  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  Mr.  Evans  is  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Special  Schools  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
is  a  past  Chairman  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  and  is  well  known  as  a  worker 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind. 
The  Great  Yarmouth  Borough  Council  should 
benefit  largely  from  Mr.  Evans’s  experience 

and  administrative  abilities. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Chaplin-Hall,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Certificated 
Blind  Masseurs  and  Secretary  of  the 
National  Institute’s  Massage  School  and  the 
Eichholz  Clinic,  who  was  awarded  the  O.B.E. 
in  June,  was  the  guest  of  honour  at  a  dinner 
arranged  by  the  Association  at  Pagani’s 
Restaurant  on  October  22nd.  The  function 
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was  a  delightfully  informal  one,  and  was 
attended  by  blind  chartered  masseurs  and 
masseuses  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
students  at  present  in  training  in  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  School  of  Massage  and 
Electrotherapy.  With  Mrs.  Chaplin-Hall 
were  the  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  T.  Scott  (St. 
Dunstan’s),  and  three  former  Chairmen  of  the 


Mrs.  Chaplin-Hall,  O.B.E. 

Association,  Mr.  P.  L.  Way,  Mr.  Michael 
Whitfield  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Millard  (St. 
Dunstan’s).  Mrs.  Chaplin-Hall  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  beautiful  basket  of  flowers, 
accompanied  by  a  card,  recording  “  Congra¬ 
tulations,  good  wishes  and  loyalty  from 
members  of  the  Association  and  massage 

students  in  training.” 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  L.  Whittaker,  16,  Garnet  Street, 
Derker,  Oldham,  Lancs.,  is  most  anxious 
to  find  her  blind  brother  of  whom  she  has 
not  heard  for  many  years.  His  name  is 
Eddie  Clegg  ;  he  was  born  at  Rochdale 
about  45  years  ago,  and  he  has  been  blind 
from  birth.  Mrs.  Whittaker  will  be  most 
grateful  for  any  information  concerning  him  ; 
it  should  be  sent  to  the  above,  address. 
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The  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee 
held  its  twenty-first  meeting  on  July 
14th,  1938,  and  a  full  report  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  given  in  the  C.C.A.  Gazette 
for  November.  The  principal  business  trans¬ 
acted  was  as  follows  : — • 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lee  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Cemlyn  Jones 
were  elected  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman 
respectively  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 
A  long  letter  was  received  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  this  Association,  stating  that  the 
Association  had  resolved  not  to  appoint 
representatives  on  the  newly-constituted 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  setting  out  a  report  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Association,  with  special 
reference  to  registration,  regional  supervision, 
prevention,  home  teaching  and  the  holding  of 
Conferences.  The  decision  was  received  with 
regret,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  the 
Association,  which  is  the  only  regional  body 
by  which  representatives  have  not  yet  been 
appointed,  would  reconsider  it. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind.  A  letter 
was  received  from  the  Library,  expressing  its 
desire  that  the  invitation  to  the  Association 
to  nominate  representatives  for  election  to 
the  Library  Executive  should  be  understood 
as  unconditional.  The  Joint  Committee 
therefore  recommended  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Cemlyn  Jones. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  be  asked  to  arrange  a  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  future  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  Home  Workers’  Scheme,  and  to 
prepare  a  memorandum  upon  the  scheme. 

National  Association  of  Blind  Workers. 
Three  resolutions  passed  by  this  body  at  its 
recent  Conference  were  considered  ; — 

I.  Home  Teaching.  The  Association  de¬ 
plored  “  the  growing  tendency  ”  to  exclude 
qualified  blind  persons  from  the  service,  and 
to  appoint  unqualified  and  inexperienced 
people.  The  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee 
stated  that  while  it  agreed  with  the  view  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  preference  should 
be  given  to  qualified  blind  persons  as  home 
teachers,  they  were  not  of  the  opinion 
that  blind  teachers  should  be  appointed 
irrespective  of  their  qualifications. 


2. -  Employment  of  Blind  Persons.  The 
Association  deplored  the  reluctance  of  local 
authorities  and  voluntary  agencies  to  provide 
employment  for  blind  telephonists,  steno¬ 
graphers,  tuners,  etc.,  whose  training  had 
often  been  secured  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
authorities.  It  was  decided  by  the  Joint 
Committee  to  ask  the  National  Association 
for  further  details  upon  which  their  allega¬ 
tions  were  based. 

3.  Unemployable  Blind  and  Blind  Home 
Workers.  The  Association  stated  that  in  its 
view  the  unemployable  blind  should  be  a 
national  charge  and  that  augmentation  of 
wages  should  be  regulated  on  a  national 
basis  and  provided  for  from  the  National 
Exchequer.  The  Joint  Committee,  having 
regard  to  recent  legislation,  did  not  consider 
that  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
a  request  for  further  legislation  at  present. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

An^Interesting  Southern  Regional 
Conference. 

The  Report  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind, 
held  on  14th  October,  contains  much  that  is 
of  interest.  A  summary  of  the  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Challinor  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  appears  on  page  319  of  this  issue 
of  The  New  Beacon.  In  addition,  a 
valuable  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Ogden, 
of  the  Kent  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  on  “  What  the  Southern  Regional 
Association  for  the  Blind  ”  means  to  me. 

He  emphasised  the  importance  of  the 
home  teaching  service,  and  the  part  that 
might  be  played  by  a  regional  supervisor, 
who  might  prevent  the  feeling  of  isolation 
so  general  among  those  working  in  rural 
areas,  and  infuse  fresh  life  and  new  ideas 
where  the  work  had  become  stereotyped. 
He  spoke  also  of  prevention  and  the  value  of 
propaganda  in  this  connection,  and  referred 
at  some  length  to  the  question  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind,  especially  with  re¬ 
ference  to  home  workers.  A  discussion 
followed  the  paper. 
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T 0  the  Editor. 

The  Widows’,  Orphans  and  Old  Age  Con¬ 
tributory  Pensions  (Voluntary  Con¬ 
tributors)  Act,  1937. 

Sir, — In  1937  Parliament  passed  this 
Act ;  at  the  time  the  Act  was  called  the 
“  Black-coated  Workers’  Act  ”  because  it 
extended  the  system  of  State  Insurance  for 
widows  and  old  age  to  the  professional 
classes. 

In  recent  months  I  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  explaining  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  to  my  blinded  soldier  friends  at 
St.  Dunstan’s,  and  have  found  that  a  very 
great  many  of  them  are  eligible  to  enter  the 
Voluntary  Insurance  Scheme. 

So  far  as  employed  persons  are  concerned 
the  Act  raises  the  income  limit  to  £400  a 
year  (£250  p.a.  for  a  woman),  and  thereby 
enables  a  great  many  people  to  become 
insured  who  were  not  previously  eligible. 
Any  blind  person  in  this  class,  such  as  a 
teacher,  parson,  office  worker,  or  professional 
man,  whose  income  is  above  the  old  employed 
persons  level  and  below  the  new  level,  should 
make  sure  he  or  she  is  insured. 

But  there  is  another  category  of  blind 
person  to  whose  case  I  would  like  to  call 
particular  attention,  namely  the  blind  person 
who  is  in  business  on  his  own  account  as  a 
masseur,  piano  tuner,  home  worker,  shop¬ 
keeper,  etc.,  and  any  blind  person  who  lives 
on  a  small  private  income.  Any  in  these 
categories  may  be  eligible  if  they  were  under 
the  age  of  55  years  on  January  3rd,  1938, 
and  have  lived  in  this  country  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  so  on. 

The  payment  is  is.  3d.  a  week.  The 
benefit  is  los.  a  week  for  the  insured  person 
at  the  age  of  65,  and  los.  a  week  for  his  wife 
when  they  are  both  65,  and  los.  a  week  for 
his  widow  should  he  die  at  any  time  after 
104  contributions  had  been  paid. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  that  is  in  a  very 
few  days’  time,  the  opportunity  to  enter  this 
new  insurance  scheme  on  these  terms  will 
lapse  for  persons  over  forty  years  of  age. 

I  calculate  that  for  such  persons  the 
value  of  the  insurance  is  extremely  good. 
It  would  cost  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much 


to  buy  a  policy  to  cover  the  same  risks  from 
an  Insurance  Company. 

This  letter  does  not  purport  to  explain  the 
scheme  in  detail,  but  my  experience  tells  me 
that  a  very  great  many  of  my  own  men 
would  have  missed  the  advantages  of  the 
scheme  had  their  personal  attention  not 
been  called  to  it. 

There  may  be  others  in  the  blind  world 
who  are  in  similar  case,  and  I  write  this 
letter  in  the  hope  that  all  who  are  in  contact 
with  the  blind  will  call  the  attention  of  their 
blind  friends  to  the  matter. 

May  I  emphasise  the  urgency — there  are 
only  but  a  few  days  left.  An  Application 
Form  for  Admission  to  Voluntary  Insurance 
for  Contributory  Pensions  (Special  Voluntary 
Contributors)  can  be  obtained  from  any  post 
office. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  State  Insurance 
has  hitherto  been  confined  to  lower  paid 
workers,  there  may  be  some  professional  and 
independent  people  who  feel  that  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  their  circumstances.  Let  me 
assure  them  that  professional  and  middle- 
class  people  all  over  the  country  who  are 
shrewd  and  careful  of  their  interests  are 
joining  this  scheme,  and  that  once  having 
made  up  their  minds  to  come  in,  they  find 
it  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  the  cover, 
particularly  for  their  widows  in  the  event 
of  death. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ian  Fraser. 

St.  Dunstan’s,  N.W.i. 

To  the  Editor. 

Illiteracy  in  England. 

Sir, — In  his  review  of  Professor  J-  B-  S. 
Haldane’s  book,  “  Heredity  and  Politics,  ’ 
in  last  month’s  New  Beacon,  your  contri¬ 
butor  writes,  “  There  is  one  rather  curious 
illustration  which  shows  how  the  man  of 
science  may  slip  ;  he  speaks  of  illiteracy  in 
adults  under  forty  and  makes  the  startling 
statement  that  ‘  in  England  we  should  find 
that  the  people  who  could  not  read  were  al¬ 
most  all  either  blind  or  mental  defectives  . 
Has  he  never  heard  of  Braille  ?  ” 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  blind  population 
of  England  and  Wales  could  read  embossed 
literature.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  bulk 
of  these  are  over  forty  and  that  the  reluc- 
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tance  and  inability  to  learn  Braille  or  Moon 
is  greater  among  those  who  lose  their  sight 
after  middle  age  than  among  the  comparative 
young,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  under  forty  “  cannot 
read/'  Whether  a  man  who  while  still  able 
to  see  could  read  but  who  has  not  acquired 
the  ability  to  read  with  his  fingers  should  be 
called  illiterate  is  a  question  which  I  should 
not  like  to  have  to  answer,  but,  as  the  passage 
quoted  by  your  reviewer  and  repeated  by  me 
stands.  Professor  Haldane  appears  to  be 
justified  in  his  statement. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ernest  Whitfield. 


Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

The  98th  Annual  Report  explains  that 
the  Institution  had  completed  100  years 
in  June,  1937,  and  a  luncheon  was  held  to 
celebrate  the  Centenary  in  October,  when 
the  Institution’s  President,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  and  many  distinguished 
friends  gathered  together,  and  a  wardrobe 
made  in  the  Institution’s  workshops  was 
presented  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  Report 
notes  that  applications  for  admission  of 
pupils  and  students  during  the  year  amounted 
to  20,  compared  with  24  in  the  previous 
year.  Although  this  indicates  a  decline  in 
the  incidence  of  blindness  and  therefore  is 
so  much  to  the  good,  it  means  also  that  the 
finances  of  the  Institution  are  adversely 
affected  by  loss  of  fees. 

Kent  County  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1937-38. 

The  1 8th  Annual  Report  stresses  the 
increased  willingness  shown  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  in  the  County  to  co-operate 
and  settle  any  differences  of  opinion  in  a 
friendly  and  tolerant  spirit  “  with  the 
interests  of  the  blind  foremost  in  their 
minds.”  Other  good  news  is  that  the 
County  Council  have  appointed  three  ad¬ 
ditional  Home  Teachers,  allowing,  for  inst¬ 
ance,  special  attention  to  be  devoted  to 
those  who  are  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  The 
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handicap  of  deafness  costs  additional  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Home  Teacher,  but  both 
on  ordinary  visits  and  on  such  special 
occasions  as  the  interesting  deaf-blind  outing 
to  Folkestone,  one  suspects  that  the  effort 
amply  repays  even  the  headache  next 
morning.  Arrangements  are  to  be  made 
also  for  the  examination  of  all  the  deaf-blind 
in  Kent  by  the  County  Council’s  aurist. 
One  specially  interesting  feature  of  this 
report  is  the  section  devoted  to  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  District  Social  Centre,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  blind  themselves,  and 
while  much  is  done  “  for  ”  them  by  way  of 
amusement  there  is  besides  a  very  enterpris¬ 
ing  programme  in  which  they  take  an  active 
part  themselves,  notably  in  the  dramatic 
field. 


Yorkshire  Blind  Workers’  Association. 

Some  very  satisfactory  and  promising 
news  is  given  in  the  iith  Annual  Report  for 
the  year  1937.  In  August,  the  Association 
was  able  to  take  over  new  headquarters  of 
its  own — which  members  busied  themselves 
about  renovating.  The  Association’s  new 
home  has  proved  a  huge  success.  An 
enterprising  wireless  discussion  group  has 
been  held  during  the  winter,  and  all  through 
the  year  members  themselves,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  have  provided  their  own  prog¬ 
ramme  of  talks,  lectures  and  readings. 
Most  significant  of  all  is  the  interest  taken 
by  the  Association  on  the  employment 
problem,  in  particular  with  regard  to  partially 
sighted  workers,  this  class  forming  the  larger 
part  of  the  Association’s  membership.  A 
sub-committee  has  accordingly  been  explor¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  the  employment  of 
the  partially  sighted  in  chocolate  factories. 

Barrow,  Furness  and  Westmorland  Society 
for  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

The  15th  Annual  Report  of  the  Society 
records,  as  an  outstanding  event  of  the 
year,  the  opening  of  a  new  Social  Club  and 
Handicraft  Centre  at  4,  Slater  Street.  This 
has  already  allowed  a  varied  programme  of 
activities  to  be  arranged  by  the  Social 
Committee  in  Barrow,  including  a  “  keep- 
fit  ”  class,  a  reading  class,  and  a  social  and 
games  night  each  week  in  addition  to  the 
usual  monthly  social.  Socials  were  also  held 
at  Dalton,  Kendal  and  Millom.  The  value 
of  this  side  of  the  work  is  apparent  when  the 
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proportion  of  unemployed  to  employed 
persons  in  any  given  area  is  remembered. 
In  this  case,  of  the  268  registered  blind 
people  in  the  district,  over  two  hundred  are 
unemployable. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Liverpool, 

1937-38. 

The  147th  Annual  Report  is  all  too  brief, 
and  whets  one’s  appetite  to  know  more  of 
an  institution  that  claims  to  be  the  second 
oldest  school  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  Its 
illustrations  remind  one  of  the  impressive 
aspect  of  the  school  buildings,  and  tempt 
one  to  accept  the  cordial  invitation  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  while  the  text  reminds  one  of 
the  school’s  interest  in  Athletics,  in  Scouting 
and  Guiding  and  in  Music.  It  reminds  the 
reader,  too,  that  this  is  the  school  which,  at 
the  request  of  the  Northern  Counties  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  again  this  year  undertook 
the  course  of  instruction  and  refresher  course 
for  home  teachers.  The  reorganisation  of 
the  fire  alarm  system  at  the  Junior  School 
is  mentioned,  and  the  reconditioning  of  the 
children’s  day  and  play  rooms,  which  have 
been  redecorated  and  fitted  with  oak  floors, 
lockers  and  seats. 

Dundee  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind, 

1937-38. 

The  59th  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  the  15th  May  tells  of  the  kind 
generosity  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Duncan  of  Kinnettles,  which  has 
enabled  the  Mission  to  acquire  a  house  in 
Newtyle  for  a  Holiday  Home  for  the  Blind. 
The  Mundamalla  Holiday  Home,  situated  in 
two  acres  of  lovely  garden,  was  opened  on  the 
14th  May.  Fifteen  guests  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  this  Home  at  a  time,  and  the  present 
arrangement  is  that  each  enjoys  a  week’s 
holiday.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  the 
533  blind  people  on  the  Mission  register  will 
be  able  to  visit  the  Home. 

Walthamstow  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind, 

1937-38. 

The  Annual  Report  explains  that  although 
it  has  been  a  year  of  changes  amongst  the 
officers,  the  work  has  gone  on  steadily. 
Thursday  by  Thursday  members  gather 
together,  the  men  for  a  game  of  dominoes, 
the  women  for  knitting  and  basket  making, 
with  a  good  tea  by  way  of  refreshment,  and 


friends  to  sing  and  play  the  piano.  Mention 
is  also  made  of  a  grand  summer  outing  to 
Southend,  and  a  lovely  New  Year  tea. 

The  Braille  Chess  Association. 

We  have  received  the  seventh  annual 
report  of  the  above  Association  which  shows 
that  interest  in  chess  is  increasing  among 
blind  players.  There  are  now  forty-five 
members,  and  matches  with  outside  clubs 
are  a  well-established  feature  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  programme,  in  which  its  members 
take  a  keen  interest,  as  they  also  do  in 
matches  and  other  fixtures  among  them¬ 
selves. 

One  of  the  competitions  is  for  “  The  Best 
Played  Game  ”  which  has  become  an  annual 
fixture,  and  twelve  entries  were  submitted 
during  the  year.  The  winning  game  is 
given  with  notes  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor  at  the 
end  of  the  report. 

Much  interest  was  expressed  in  a  match 
with  the  College  for  the  Blind,  Worcester, 
which  the  latter  team  won  by  6  to  4. 

New  members  are  always  welcome,  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  H.  Eaton  (Hon.  Sec.),  157,  Whip- 
pendell  Road,  Watford,  Herts.,  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  reader  of  The 
New  Beacon  interested  in  chess.  The 
yearly  subscription  is  three  shillings. 

ANNOIINOMMS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 

Church  :  s.  d. 

16,109  Shaw,  Geoffrey.  Hail,  Gladdening 

Light,  F.5.  .  .  . .  .  .  ..04 

Organ  : 

16,000  Guilmant.  Second  Sonata  in  D,  Op.  50  i  2 

Piano  : 

16,118  Trinity  College  of  Music.  Initial 
Division  Examination,  Book  i,  by 
James  Lyon  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

16.115  Dvorak.  Slavonic  Dance  No.  2  in  E 

minor.  Op.  46  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

16.116  Finck,  Herman.  Melodious  Memories 

{Pot-pourri  of  Fascinating  Airs)  .  .  18 

16,013  Glazounow.  ist  Valse  de  Concert, 

Op.  47  (arr.  by  F.  Blumenfeld)  .  .  10 

Dance  : 

16.117  Eaton,  J.,  and  Shand,  T.  I’m  Gonna 

Lock  my  Heart,  Song  Fox-  Trot  .  .  04 
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s.  d. 

16.112  Monaco,  J.  My  Heart  is  Taking 

Lessons,  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  04 

16,114  Noble,  R.  I  Hadn’t  Anyone  Till  You, 

Song  Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

16.113  Parr-Davies,  H.  The  Sweetest  Song 

in  the  World,  Song-Waltz  . .  .  .  04 

Songs  : 

16,111  Melvin,  Ernest.  The  Darset  Daisy, 

F  ;  D — £1  flat  .  .  .  .  ..04 

16,110  Williams,  Vaughan.  The  Winter’s 
Willow  (in  the  Dorset  Dialect),  F  ; 

C— £1 . 04 

Theory  : 

15,966  Kitson,  C.  H.  Invertible  Counterpoint 

and  Canon  {S.E.B.),  Paper  Covers..  3  8 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

(Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price,  which  represents 
the  actual  cost  of  production.) 

Note. —  All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in 
Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  6d.  net  per  volume  extra  or  in 
Stiff  Covers  at  gd.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Blindness  and  the  Blind  :  5.  d. 

16,149  Deaf-Blind,  The.  N.I.B.  Bulletin  No,  13. 

P72 . 7  3 

English  : 

16,073-16,075  What  a  Word,  by  A.  P.  Herbert, 

M.P.  3  Vols.  Figi  .  .  .  .  6  6 

Fiction  : 

16,028-16,034  General  Crack,  by  George 

Preedy.  7  Vols.  F415  .  .  .  .  60 

16,061-16,067  War  and  Peace,  by  Leo  Tolstoy, 
translated  by  Louise  and  Aylmer 
Maude.  Part  I.  7  Vols.  F493  .  .  70 

Poetry  : 

16,105  Golden  Apples,  The,  from  “  The  Earthly 
Paradise,”  by  William  Morris.  Pocket 
size.  Pamphlet.  C14..  ..  ..  13 

Religious  and  Devotional — Religious  Works. 

16,077  Shepherd  Remembers,  by  Leslie  D. 

Weatherhead.  E73  .  .  .  .  ••73 

The  following  books  were  produced  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society. 

16,081-16,082  Bernadette  of  Lourdes,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J.  Pocket 
size.  2  Vols.  D60  .  .  .  .  •  •  3  3 

16,089  Between  Ourselves,  by  Joseph 

O’Connor.  Pocket  size.  D28  .  .  30 

16,087  Catholic  Customs  :  Part  I,  a  Guide  for 
the  Church,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dom 
Ethelbert  Horne.  Pocket  size.  D20  2  3 

16,136  Catholic  Customs  :  Part  II,  a  Guide  for 
the  Home,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dom 
Ethelbert  Horne.  Pocket  size.  D18  2  3 

16,090  Hero  of  the  Air,  A  ;  Jean  du  Plessis 
(1892-1923),  by  the  Rev.  E.  G. 
Delpierre,  S.J.  Pocket  size.  D27  .  .  30 

16,085  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  our  King,  A,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Raemers,  C.SS.R. 

Pocket  size.  D34  .  .  . .  •  •  3  9 

16,079  Pius  X,  the  Pope  of  the  Eucharist,  by 

Lady  Cecil  Kerr.  Pocket  size.  D20  2  3 

16,080  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (1182-1226),  by 
Father  Oswald,  O.S.F.C.  Pocket 

size.  D34  . 39 

16,083-16,084  St.  Teresa  of  Lisieux,  by  the 
Rev.  Vernon  Johnson.  Pocket  size. 

2  Vols.  D53  . .  . .  . .  ..30 


Per  Vol. 

16,086  What  is  He  Doing  at  the  Altar  ?  by  the  s.  d. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J.  Pocket 
size.  D24  . .  . .  . .  ..29 

Science  : 

16,035-16,036  Three  Centuries  of  Chemistry,  by 
Irvine  Masson.  (Published  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Embossed  Scientific 
Books  Fund.)  2  Vols.  E152  . .  76 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month 

4,178-84  The  Good  Earth,  by  Pearl  Buck, 

7  Vols.  . .  . .  Limited  Edition. 

s.  d. 

4,228  Daily  Text  Calendar,  1939  . .  . .  12 

Pocket  Date  Calendar,  1939  . .  . .  04 

4,227  Moon  Christmas  Annual  .  .  .  .  Free. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  :  Vols. 

Diane  the  Huntress  (Diane  de  Poitiers),  by 
G.  H.  Seely  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  4 

Joan  of  Arc,  by  M.  Waldman  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Classics  : 

Pliny,  Selected  Letters.  Ed.  by  G.  R.  Allen  .  .  3 

Virgil,  Aeneid,  Book  5.  Ed.  by  C.  E.  Freeman.  .  3 

Education  ; 

Flexner,  A.  Preface  to  Teaching  . .  .  .  2 

Law  : 

Winfield,  P.  H.  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Tort 
(1938  Ed.)  . 5 

Miscellaneous  : 

Golding,  L.  In  the  Steps  of  Moses  the  Lawgiver  5 
Gray,  Thomas,  Letters  of.  Ed.  by  J.  Beresford  6 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Spenser’s  Minor  Poems.  Ed.  by  E.  de  Selincourt  8 
Waley,  Arthur  (Trans,  by).  Songs  from  the 
Chinese  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

Political  Science  : 

Marriott,  Sir  J.  A.  R.  English  Political 
Institutions  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Fausset,  H.  I’A.  Modern  Prelude  . .  . .  5 

Ragg,  Lonsdale.  Evidences  of  Christianity  .  .  3 

Rashdall,  H.  Idea  of  Atonement  in  Christian 
Theology  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  9 

Temple,  W.  Christian  Democracy  and  Parry, 

E.  G.  Divisions  of  the  Church  . ,  .  .  i 


TALKING  BOOK  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Com¬ 
mittee,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i. 

Talking  Books  Recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee. 

Fiction  :  Records. 

Quiller-Couch,  Sir  A.  Dead  Man’s  Rock  .  .  ii 

Non-Fiction  : 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.  History  of  England  .  .  39 

Talking  Books  Recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 

Blind. 

Fiction  :  Records. 

Curwood,  J.  O.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men  .  .  14 

•  Ferber,  Edna.  Show  Boat  .  .  .  .  . .  20 

Galsworthy,  John.  In  Chancery  . .  . .  17 

Grey,  Zane.  The  Trail  Driver  . .  . .  . .  14 

Lytton,  Bulwer.  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  . .  29 

Twain,  Mark.  Tom  Sawyer  .  .  .  .  . ,  13 

Wilde,  R.  H.  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap  . .  . .  19 
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Non-Fiction  :  Records 

Anderson,  M,  Mary  of  Scotland  .  .  •  •  5 

Andrews,  R.  C.  Ends  of  the  Earth  .  .  .  .  ii 

Glover,  T.  R.  The  World  of  the  New  Testament  ii 
Shakespeare,  W.  Hamlet  .  .  .  .  .  .  7 

NEW  APPARATUS. 

Eight-Day  Clock. 

Eight-day  clock  with  enamelled  Braille  dial  and 
specially  strengthened  hands.  Solid  Oak  case.  English 
movement.  Fully  guaranteed  for  twelve  months. 
List  Price  25s.  each. 

Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  institutions 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
■£i.  2s.  6d.  each.  Catalogue  No.  8370. 

N.I.B.  GIFT  TOKENS. 

An  attractive  Gift  Token  is  now  obtainable  from 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gift  Tokens 
can  be  made  out  to  any  value,  and  may  be  exchanged 
by  any  British  blind  person  at  the  Headquarters  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  for  books  or  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  to  the  net  value  stated  on  the 
Gift  Token. 

The  procedure  is  simple.  A  purchaser  applies  to 
the  Institute  for  a  Gift  Token  worth  the  amount  he 
is  ready  to  expend.  He  pays  this  amount  to  the 
Institute  and  receives  in  exchange  a  Gift  Token. 
This  he  sends  to  his  friend — with  a  suitable  inscription 
in  the  space  provided  on  the  Gift  Token  for  greetings 
and  good  wishes.  All  the  recipient  has  to  do  is  to 
select  the  goods  he  requires,  return  the  Gift  Token  to 
the  Institute  and  state  his  requirements.  The  goods 
will  be  sent  to  him  forthwith — post  free,  if  he  resides  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Northern  Ireland. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Albanesi,  Madame.  Drusilla’s  Point  of  View..  4 
“  Borden,  Mary.”  Black  Virgin  ,.  .  .  .  4 

Bush,  Christopher.  Case  of  the  Dead  Shepherd  3 
Cannan,  Joanna.  Pray  do  not  Venture  .  .  3 

Christie,  Agatha.  Death  on  the  Nile  .  .  .  .  4 

Clarke,  Isabel  C.  In  an  Alpine  Valley  .  .  .  .  6 

Cottrell,  Dorothy.  Singing  Gold  .  .  .  .  3 

Fletcher,  J.  S.  Mr.  Poskitt’s  Nightcaps  . .  2 

Fraser,  Allen.  Hansel  Craig  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Freeman,  R.  Austin.  Felo  de  Se  ?  .  .  .  .  3 

Le  Feuvre,  Amy.  Jock’s  Inheritance  .  .  .  .  3 

*  Jordan,  H.  Sea  Way  Only  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.  Chianti  Flask  . .  .  .  4 

MacClure,  Victor.  Diva’s  Emeralds  .  .  .  .  3 

Millward,  E.  J.  House  of  Wraith  . .  .  .  3 

Montgomery,  L.  M.  Rilla  of  Ingleside.  .  .  .  5 

Mottram,  R.  H.  Time  to  be  Going  .  .  .  .  4 

O’Brien,  Deirdre.  So  Many  Children  .  .  .  .  3 

Onions,  O.  Catalan  Circus  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Owen,  John.  Everard  Bringle  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

”  Preedy,  G.  R.”  My  Tattered  Loving.  .  .  .  5 

Raymond,  Ernest.  We  the  Accused  .  .  .  .  9 

Silberrad,  Una  L.  Sun  in  November  .  .  . .  4 

Stevenson,  D.  E.  Story  of  Rosabelle  Shaw  . .  5 

Streatfeild,  Noel.  Caroline  England  .  .  .  .  5 

Trent,  Paul.  It  Might  Have  Been  .  .  .  .  3 

Trent,  Paul.  Wheat  and  Tares  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Wheatley,  Dennis.  Secret  War  .  .  . .  4 

Miscellaneous  : 


Baker,  R.  St.  Barbe.  Brotherhood  of  the  Trees  i 
Birkenhead,  Earl  of.  Frederick  Edwin,  Earl  of 
Birkenhead.  The  First  Phase.  (E.  W. 
Austin  Memorial)  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  6 


December 


■  :  Vols. 

Birkenhead,  Earl  of.  Strafford.  (E.  W.  Austin 
Memorial)  ....  .  .  ....  5 

Diirtis,  Lionel.  Civitas  Dei— Part  II.  (Com¬ 
monwealth  of  God)  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  8 

’•‘Browne,  Sir  Thomas.  Hydriotaphia Urn’_ 
Burial  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

’•’Doctrine  in  the  Church  of  England.  1938 
Edition  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  3 

Elliott,  Rev.  W.  H.  Fireside  Talks  (1937)  •  •  ^ 

Fenby,  Eric.  Delius  as  I  Knew  Him  .  .  . .  3 

Gilbey,  G.  Pass  It  On  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

’•‘Gillespie,  R.  D.  Mind  in  Daily  Life  . .  . .  4 

Jones,  E.  Stanley.  Christ  and  Present  World 
Issues 

Lenotre,  G.  Last  Days  of  Marie  Antoinette 
Mackenzie,  Agnes  Muir.  Passing  of  the  Stewarts 
One- Act  Plays.  (Three  Modern  Plays) .  .  , .  i 

1.  I  Made  You  Possible,  by  Ivor  Brown. 

2.  World  Without  Men,  by  Philip  Johnson. 

3.  One  Evening  at  Nero’s,  by  A.  T.  'Talbot. 

Spender,  Stephen.  Poems  .  .  .  .  • .  .  i 

Pope,  Leo  XIII.  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum. 

The  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes . .  . .  i 

Prayer  and  Life,  by  the  Author  of  ”  The  Way  ”  2 

Stuart,  F.  Glory  . ,  . .  . .  .  .  . .  3 

’•‘Thomas,  Mary  G.  First  Seventy  Years  : 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  1866-1936  ,  .  i 
Winslow,  J.  C.  Church  in  Action.  (Oxford 
Group  Movement)  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  i 

Juvenile  : 

Beaman,  S.  G.  Hulme.  Toytown  Mystery  and 

Other  Stories  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  2 

Denison,  Muriel.  Susannah  of  the  Mounties  .  .  3 

L.  Feuvre,  Amy.  Alick’s  Corner  .  .  . .  2 

Gheon,  Henri.  Journey  of  the  Three  Kings  .  ,  i 

James,  Grace.  John  and  Mary  Abroad  .  .  3 

Le  Pla,  F.  People  with  Prickles  . .  .  .  i 

Grade  I  : 

Evans,  Constance  M.  Gay  Holiday  .  .  .  .  4 

Gibbons,  Stella.  Roaring  Tower  and  Other 
Stories  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  3 

Selections  from  ”  My  Funniest  Story  ”  .  .  3 

-  Various  Authors.  Secret  Service  and  Other 
Stories  .  .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  2 

’•“  Machine-transcribed. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC., 

30th  NOVEMBER,  1938. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  i 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonard’s  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

{Applications  for  the  Winter  Months  can 
now  be  received) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  •  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ■  4 

(3  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  i 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  — 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  — 

BOSTON  AND  HOLLAND  BLIND  SOCIETY  HOME. 

Home  for  Blind  Women.  Vacancies  for  Board 

Residence  .  .  .  .  . .  .  •  •  •  2 

{Apply  Secretary,  25,  Pen  St.,  Boston,  Lines.) 
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ADVEKnSMNTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Link  (Minimum  3s.) 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

Christmas  Cards,  words  in  Braille,  id.  to  is.  3d.. 
If  desired,  sender  s  name  can  be  embossed  without 
extra  charge.  Obtainable  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 


LADY — 22 — some  experience  secretarial  and  Blind 
Welfare — desires  post  in  any  branch  of  Blind  Welfare 
work.  Any  county.  M.  C.,  c/o  Editor,  The  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


SITUATION  WANTED. — Blind  Workshop  Assistant, 
Brush  foreman,  capable  of  taking  full  charge,  desires 
change.  Full  knowledge  of  trade,  etc.  Excellent 
references.  Marland,  67,  Ridgeway  Drive,  Sheffield,  2. 


Forewoman  wanted  for  Basket  Making  and  Chair 
Caning  Department.  Experience  essential.  Super¬ 
annuation  scheme.  Salary  ;^i04to^i35by;^io  annual 
increments.  Write,  stating  age,  qualifications  and 
copy  testimonials  to  Blind  Institute.  Cardiff. 


Home  Teachers’  Examination,  1939. — Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher  with  many  successes  to  his  credit  re¬ 
garding  past  Examinations  again  offers  comprehensive 
postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge. 
Also  helpful  guidance  generally.  Apply  (enclosing 
stamp)  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  15. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

S.P.C.K.  House,  Northumberland  Ave.,  London,  W.C.2. 
Braille  Department. 

Fifteen  Christmas  Hymns.  Price  |d.  each,  6d.  per 
booklet. 

To  BE  Published  Early  in  New  Year. 

A  Little  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Basil  Mathews.  In  two 
vols.  Price  4s. 


BRUSHMAKER,  sighted.  Third  generation  of 
practical  brushmakers  who  understands  trade  from 
A  to  Z,  capable  all-round  craftsman  in  bass  and  hair 
pan,  drawing,  paint  brushmaking,  finishing  and  hand 
mixing,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  materials, 
sources  of  origin,  markets,  costing,  etc.,  of  bristles, 
bass  fibre,  and  modern  “  synthetics  ”  coupled  with 
sound  business  experience,  seeks  responsible  post  with 
Blind  Institute.  A.  G.,  c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street.  W.i. 


SUNDERLAND  AND  DURHAM  COUNTY 
INCORPORATED  ROYAL  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  three 
additional  Female  Home  Teachers,  Fully  Sighted. 
Candidates  should  be  in  possession  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area  administered 
by  the  Institution.  The  successful  candidates  must 
undertake  to  contribute  to  a  local  superannuation 
scheme. 

Salary  payable,  /156  per  annum  with  travelling 
expenses. 

Further  particulars  and  form  of  application  can  be 
obtained  from  the  undersigned. 

Applications  must  be  returned  to  reach  the  under¬ 
signed  not  later  than  4th  January,  1939. 

Hugh  C.  Miller, 

12,  Borough  Road,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

Sunderland. 


N.I.B.  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL. 

Seasonable  stories,  articles,  poems,  etc.  Price  6d.  net- 

N.I.B.  HOLIDAY  ANNUAL. 

A  few  remaining  copies  to  be  sold  at  half  price — 
3d.  net. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  WEST  HAM. 
Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Foreman 
Brush-maker.  Wages  12s.  per  week. 

Applicants  must  not  be  more  than  45  years  of  age 
and  have  a  good  all-round  knowledge  of  the  trade 
and  must  be  capable  of  training  blind  men  as  brush- 
makers. 

Previous  experience  with  the  Blind  is  desirable. 

The  appointment  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  and  Other  Officers'  Superannuation 
Act,  1922,  and  to  a  medical  examination  as  required 
by  the  Council  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  the 
statutory  contributions  will  be  deducted  from  the  wages, 
and  also  subject  to  the  Council’s  regulations  as  made 
from  time  to  time  relating  to  sick  pay,  holidays,  etc. 

Applications  in  the  candidate's  own  handwriting,, 
giving  age,  particulars  of  qualifications,  experience, 
etc.,  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  recent  testimonials 
must  be  received  by  me  not  later  than  31st  December, 
1938. 

Canvassing  members  of  the  Council  is  prohibited  and 
will  disquahfy. 

Charles  E.  Cranfield,  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall, 

West  Ham,  E.15. 
gth  December,  1938. 
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Voluntary  Assistance  in  The 
.  Modern  State 
The  Hire  Purchase  Act 
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Social  Work.  (An  address 
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13th,  1912 . 

The  New  Technique  for  Cripples 
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(Regulation)  Bill 
The  Fourth  Loch  Memorial 
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Family  Case-work  and  Mental 
Health 

Book  Reviews. 


H.  J.  Marshall. 
B.  E.  Astbury.. 


Paula  Jones. 

A.  H.  Wood. 

B.  E.  Astbury. 


S.  Clement  Brown- 


Yearly  Subscription,  Post-free,  Three  Shillings  and' 
Sixpence.  Single  Copies,  One  Shilling. 


Published  by  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
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